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BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB—APRIL CO-SELECTION 


Forester, C. S. The Good Shepherd 

Little, Brown. Mar. 28, 1955. 310p. $3.95. 

C. S. Forester’s new work of fiction, The Good Shep - 

herd, enjoys Book-of-the-Month Club backing this 
month. This is another sea-going novel from the pen 
of the veteran writer, sam Horatio Hornblower in any 
rank or title this time, but rather concerned with Com¬ 
mander George Krause, U.S.N., Annapolis graduate in 
charge of a North Atlantic convoy in World War II. 
Nazi U-boats are the raiding wolves, and Captain 
Krause the good shepherd who, in escort on his 1500- 
ton destroyer Keeling and three Allied counterparts, 
guards his flock of thirty-seven merchant vessels as best 
as he can until he gets them through to British air-cover 
protection off the English coast. 

On the surface (the pun is only half intended), the tale 
seems to be a good one, well told. The action is con¬ 
centrated in forty-eight hours of sub-chasing and fight¬ 
ing, of maneuver and counter-maneuver, all clearly and 
minutely described in a watch-by-watch and second-by- 
second manner that bears the semblance of compact¬ 
ness and economy of narration any novelist might envy. 
Yet the effect of this book, its impact, is not as it should 
be; it is not exciting, nor tense, nor does it build up 
suspensefully to a climax. It is only a sparse story after 
all; not simple, concentrated, rich—like, say, The Old 
Man and the Sea. Nor does it have the fullness of 
The Caine Mutiny, nor the emotional texture of The 
Cruel Sea, nor the intensity of the too-little known 
masterpiece by Marcus Goodrich, Delilah —all books 
with which it might be compared. 

The Good Shepherd is ultimately disappointing, nega¬ 
tive, because of its blurred focus. It is not a story of 
naval action—or, to put it another way, it is a story of 
naval action, but action subordinate to the main point 
of the novel: a study and exposition of the function 
and operation of command. Mr. Forester’s eye is 
steadily on the mind of Captain Krause under the 
necessity of making decision after decision in stress of 
battle; the making of the decision and the giving of a 
command take but a few seconds, but page after page 
is expended on the justification thereof, as the pro-and- 
con considerations which flash through the captain’s 
mind in these moments of decision are painstakingly 
revealed. In itself, even this technique might have 
fared well, except that in view of the clarity with which 
the author has described the circumstances surround¬ 
ing the decision, the reader often knows very well, 


without explanation, why Commander Krause decides 
as he does; his curiosity is not in the least piqued. 
Ironically, then, the author is at great trouble and 
expense to engage in a sizeable lot of unnecessary busi¬ 
ness; business, furthermore, that steals from him time 
and space he might have devoted to making more than 
shadowy figures of the junior officers who flit in and 
out of the pilothouse. Only Commander Krause is 
knowable and likeable—not a flamboyant hero, but a 
quiet in-the-line-of-duty type, a trifle stuffy yet human 
in the way he prays, in the way he words his orders 
and messages, in his unashamed love of hot coffee. 
But the others are ghosts, mere names. 
Notwithstanding, given the practically infallible appeal 
of sea stories, even the technical language needed in 
their telling a fascinating poetry of their own, The Good 
Shepherd is a highly readable and diverting volume. 
Landlubbers and sailors alike may read it with pleasure. 
And that doesn’t leave out anybody. 

Joseph Belvedere, 
Department of English, 

St. Peter’s College, 

Jersey City, New Jersey 
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Graziano, Rocky (with Rowland Barber) 

Somebody Up There Likes Me 
Simon & Schuster. Mar. 16, 1955. 375p. $3.95. 

This reviewer would make Rocky Graziano’s story of 
his “life so far” required reading for everyone inter¬ 
ested in the causes and manifestations of that particu¬ 
lar form of hooliganism we have had fancified for us 
under the bowdlerism of “juvenile delinquency.” Be¬ 
cause—thanks largely, one suspects, to the patient abil¬ 
ity of his collaborator, Rowland Barber—Rocky Grazi¬ 
ano has told a stunningly frank story of his childhood 
and youth, of which one-third of nineteen or twenty 
years were spent in a succession of imprisonments, 
beginning with the Catholic Reformatory in the Bronx 
and progressing to the no-nonsense Disciplinary Bar¬ 
racks the Army maintains at Fort Leavenworth. The 
seeds of criminality and the soil in which they grow 
have seldom been more graphically presented than in 
this tough-talking, almost garrulous autobiography. 
James Farrell’s brutal trilogy on “Studs Lonigan” seems 
somewhat pale and over-emotionalized in comparison. 
That Rocco Barbella succeeded in turning a leaf, as he 
puts it, to become strictly legitimate is great credit to 
the Rocky Graziano he now is; and a glowing tribute 
to a power beyond one’s self that helped him make 
the change. The story of the process makes a text that 
should be studied by social workers and novice “do- 
gooders.” Psychologists, psychiatrists and priests can 
profit by reading it carefully, too. 

Even if you are not familiar, as I happen to be, with 
“the neighborhood,” the section of Manhattan in which 
this young son of Fighting Nicky Bob was born and 
grew up, you will learn what forces and lack of forces 
permit youngsters—not only thirty years ago, but now, 
today—to grow up wild, amoral, impelled by one pur¬ 
pose: to survive and be somebody. This is the world 
in which there are not enough decent low-priced houses, 
not enough rooms in dingy, odorous, cold-water, heat¬ 
less, almost lightless flats to permit a family to live as 
human beings should be able to; the world in which 
schools are too few and too ill-tended to take care of 
teeming population, and churches are too poor and 
too poorly staffed to provide the inspiration and direc¬ 
tion and the refuge so sorely needed; the world in 
which the only place you can get room enough to move 
about is in the corner saloon or candy store or pool- 
room; the only place for kids to play, the streets or the 
rooftops; the world where the cheapest form of recrea¬ 
tion is a jug of wine. It is the world where the tough 
survive and the weak knuckle under. The world in 
which all is divided into those who get clipped and 
those who do the clipping, and the bulls are always 
on the side of those who get clipped and not above do¬ 
ing a little clipping on their own, so far as the warped 
and defiant eyes and minds of those who do the clip¬ 
ping can apprehend. It’s a world where you are a nut 
to work at a job for a measly fifty a week or less; and 
where the smart guys make it easy by keeping book or 
knocking off a score; where the important people are 
the goons tough enough to be top man in their rackets, 
respected and hated and imitated and admired by the 
smaller fry on the way up to the same “importance.” 
It is where the world is a grab bag, and the most goes 
to the guy who can snatch the most and keep it; where 
the unwritten but only sacred law is that you must not 


rat on the next guy, even if he killed your brother or ; 
snatched your girl; you are expected to get quits on 
your own. 

A good many people know the salient details of the 
much publicized life of fighter Rocky Graziano. Not 
many know that he hated boxing gloves and fist fights 
when a kid because his alcoholic father liked to show 
off to his cronies by pitting an older brother against the 
younger Rocco, who got clobbered into crying, night 
after night, and took to running away and hiding out 
at nights to escape the inevitable mauling. Nor the 
history of dire poverty that dogged the hapless family 
from the time the first children were born, and grew 
up under the need of robbing coal to keep warm, gather¬ 
ing driftwood and digging winter clams to add some¬ 
thing to the stove and the spaghetti they existed on. 

It was a grim life, and any kid with pride or spunk and 
little supervision would resent not having an occasional 
penny like the other kids and take to snatching the 
pennies from others or from such sitting ducks as gum- 
machines; from that to stripping abandoned houses to 
peddle the stolen pipe and fixtures to junk men; from 
that to breaking into stores and selling to conscienceless 
fences. And, eventually, from that to reform schools, 
(where you learned more skills of the lawless), and to 
county jails, to penitentiaries; some to the “hot squat” 
or a gutter death from slugs thrown by offended mem¬ 
bers of your own or others’ mobs. 

If you were tough enough and handy enough with your 
fists, you might win a coveted place as leader of your 
own gang. That made you proud. You were some- i 

body; you had to keep on being somebody, a bigger J 

somebody. Every time you were caught out and pulled . 
in, to be gone over and tossed back in the can, you ! 
figured the world was more and more against you; so 
blast the world, and get your licks in while you can. 
And you could get stony-headed; listen to nobody, not 
even your mother, crying her eyes sore for you, worry¬ 
ing herself into the bughouse over you. 

One day you get to thinking; maybe when you see a 
legitimate guy try to hang himself because the shame ’ 
of being put in jail means more than life to him. And 
then maybe you find somebody who talks your language 
and maybe takes a liking to you, unlikely as you ever 
thought it might be; maybe you find a girl you feel 
real respect for, want to marry and take care of; may- 
be, too, without your realizing it, your mother’s prayers f 
have been having some effect on you. And maybe you t 
get grace enough to begin to realize that the “Someone ' 
Up There” who made us all and loves us all in spite 
of us, actually likes you. 


DCQT QCI I EDO issued by the Library, University 
tJLu I OlLLlIiO of Scranton, Scranton, Pennsylvania 

Subscription price, $4.00; Single Copies, 20 Cents; 
Canadian and Foreign, $4.50. Syndicate Subscription, 
$10.00, gives right of reprinting classifications and 
separate reviews. Entered as second class matter, 
April 16, 1943, at the post office at Scranton, Penn¬ 
sylvania, under the act of March 3, 1879. Copyright, 
1955, by the University of Scranton. Indexed in the 
Catholic Periodical Index. 
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You may not become all of a sudden one of the world’s 
wise men; the smoke-eaters around Engine Eight may, 
some of them, think you still got canaries in your skull 
and some of the old club down in the neighborhood 
may think you are just lone-wolfing and get sore; you 
may still talk with the same limited, over-worked 
vocabulary and not-genteel idiom you always did; and 
you may take a lot of time to learn what fork to use 
with that stuff they serve you in the posh pizza places. 
But after awhile you begin to feel pretty good, clean 
inside as well as skinside; you get sore when they think 
you are not playing it straight sometimes, thinking you 
can’t be as changed as you are with the record you 
piled up before you got the page turned. So you fight 
for your new life, and gradually it begins to work out 
good. You are, maybe, a father by this time, with your 
own house, furnished with the fanciest junk you can 
buy, because to you it means you’ve made it, finally; 
you are one of them that gets robbed instead of doing 
the robbing. 

So you tell the world the whole story. Proud as a 
cock, maybe; ready to spit in any eye that don’t like it 
or looks down a nose at you. And you have a right to 
be proud and to warble about it and take all the bows 
they toss at you. Because the story can do a lot of 
good for a lot of little punks that need to be told what 
you can tell them. 

This seems to me to be a champ performance; not only 
by the Rock; but by Rowland Barber who has had 
sense enough to put everything straight and in order, 

without being too nice-nelly about some of the ex¬ 

pressions. 

R. F. Grady, S.J., 

University of Scranton 

LITERARY GUILD—APRIL SELECTION 

Masters, John Coromandel! 

Viking. Mar. 25, 1955. 347p. $3.95. 

Kipling proved long since that not all the treasures of 
India were in the coffers of the maharajahs, and readers 
have grown accustomed to the rich assortment of tales 
that have grown out of that fabulous land. John 
Masters, in his recent Bhowani Junction, played skill¬ 
fully on the vexing problem of the people of mixed 


blood as India neared her day of independence. His 
latest work, Coromandel!, has neither the depth of 
Bhowani Junction, nor anything as interesting as its 
strong interplay of race and character. The new tale 
is as unrealistic as a dream in great part, and seems 
to owe something to Kipling’s The Man Who Woidd 
Be King. 

It goes back to 1627 and to Wiltshire, England, where 
Jason Savage, a farm lad, is fascinated by that eastern 
seaboard area of India, Coromandel, when first he sees 
it on a “treasure” map offered him by Old Voy, the 
smooth-talking poacher. Jason’s journey to the beckon¬ 
ing coast begins sooner that he planned, for he killed 
Hugo, the son of Squire Fennel, when Hugo discovered 
him in the bedroom of Mistress Jane, the Squire’s 
daughter. He evades the searchers scouring the coun¬ 
tryside for him, and makes his way to London, but the 
reader is brought up against a startling phenomenon 
when Jason, standing at Stonehenge, experiences a 
strange feeling of association with the ancients who 
erected the stone circles. 

In London, Jason falls in with a tavern group who 
entertain with dancing exhibitions. Jason’s skill in 
dancing brings him a quick fame, but he quarrels with 
Dick o’ the Ruff as he quarrels with most of those 
whom he encounters throughout the book. He takes 
passage on the Phoebe and the journey to Coromandel 
is begun in earnest. Once there, Jason falls into ad¬ 
ventures that make strange reading. He is looking for 
the mountain Meru, to him a goal forgotten at times 
but returning again and again. He lives with the poor 
pearlers, promises them his aid, but forgets them when 
he is taken into the company of Parvati, a priestess of 
Shiva. He finally escapes in the fury of battle which 
destroys Manairuppu, the town in which he lived with 
Parvati, but it is Catherine, daughter of Don Manoel, 
the Portuguese resident at Manairuppu, who accom¬ 
panies him. They come within sight of Meru, but 
never actually reach it. Jason feels that he is content, 
but does not know what the future holds for him. 
Even the devotion of Catherine, a kind of Patient 
Griselda, seems without meaning, as the tale winds to 
its fantastic close. 

There is little in this story to recommend it to the 
general reader. As a fantasy, it is weakened by the 
strong doses of reality with which it is shot through. 
The country scenes and the strange interlude in London 
hold the story in an earthy grip. When Jason plunges 
into the adventures that greet him in Coromandel, the 
reader is not so much entertained as bewildered. All 
in all, it seems that John Masters has attempted some¬ 
thing that even his great narrative powers could not 
bring off. 

Dennis B. McCarthy, O.P. 

Head, Department of English, 

Providence College, 

Providence 8, Rhode Island 

BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB—MARCH 
SELECTION 

Herrmann, Paul Conquest by Man 

Harper. Feb. 28, 1955. 455p. $6.00. 

In the currency of “popularizations” of science and his¬ 
tory, Conquest by Man is the selective story of little 
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known or illuminated discoveries and explorations of 
the world. The range of the book is wide—from Stone 
Age commercial travel to the Portuguese rediscovery 
of Africa in the fifteenth century, with attention given 
to Prester John, Wineland, and the great intermediate 
voyagers. 

While the address is to the general reader there is less 
condescension in tone than is found in several of these 
works and both the content and style appeal to the 
intelligence of the reader. Most of the averments of 
the author are well-documented and inferences are 
well labeled. 

Not all the author’s inferences have the full support 
of reason or even of the weight of scientific authority 
but plausible arguments are advanced for them. The 
adult reader who can discern the difference between 
hypothesis and fact (a distinction made more easily in 
this book than in many of its kind) will find here a 
worthwhile and informatively entertaining summary of 
some of the obscure achievements in human history. 

Clinton J. Maguire, 

Silver Spring, Maryland 

* * * 

Kennedy, Margaret Act of God 

Rinehart. Feb. 7, 1955. 342p. $3.50. 

A gently amusing satire developed through three sets 
of characters: (1) an able but amnesic sculptor and his 
brood of neglected children, capably managed by the 
fanciful, ten-year-old Serafina; (2) Dickie and Chris¬ 
tina Pattison, still in love after two years of marriage 
and still united in their ability to laugh at the ridicu¬ 
lous; and (3) a handful of snobs with cultural preten¬ 
sions, whose self-appointed leader was Martha Dawson. 
When a thunderstorm mutilated a metal chair the 

children played with, the culture enthusiasts mistook 

it for the work the artist planned to exhibit, put it on 
display in his absence, and campaigned for its purchase 
by the town. When the episode was over, Martha 
Dawson escaped on a world cruise, the children were 
rescued and Serafina headed toward a career, and the 
honeymoon was over for Dickie and Christina. Thence¬ 
forth, Dickie was to need his wife less, while Chris¬ 
tina’s role was to be a maternal one, fending off dis¬ 
turbing influences, hiding embarrassing knowledge that 
might shake his confidence in himself. 

While the plot is slight, most of the characters lightly 
sketched, and the situations on the bizarre side, the 
author is earnest about her theme: hypocrisy on any 
level, whether the lie be self-deceit or manipulation of 
men’s thinking. The children are delightfully believ¬ 
able, their dialogue fresh and childlike. Dickie and 
Christina, as their marriage shakes down to staidness 
and acceptance of the status quo, are any young couple 
sobered by an unexpected change in their relations. 
The end of their romance seems a little forced, but it 
has the power to evoke sympathy for the human pat¬ 
tern it reproduces. Neither great nor profound, the 
novel is nevertheless capably written and skillful in its 
depiction of people and motives. 

Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., 

Department of Librarianship, 

Marywood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Duke, Vernon Passport to Paris 

Little, Brown. Mar. 24, 1955. 502p. $5.00. 

If you are wondering who Vernon Duke is, and what 
claim to fame may be his that he should be writing an 
autobiography, then you need to be reminded that this 
is the one who wrote the music for “April in Paris” (a 
perennial hit-tune), for the grand musical “Cabin in 
the Sky” and a great deal more of popular music, much 
of which is more than a measure more musical than 
most pop stuff ever gets to be. Indeed, a good bit of 
Vernon Duke’s is more musical than popular; but it 
earns him the claim to fame sufficient to excuse, if not 
commend, his autobiography. What the autobiography 
will make known to you about Vernon Duke is that his 
name really is Vladimir Dukelsky, that he is a refugee 
from the Russia of the Reds, and is the composer of 
several ballet scores, including the once-admired (under 
Diaghilev) Zephyre et Flore and the still popular Bal 
des Blanchisseuses, and a heap of other music—sonatas, 
concertos, symphonies, etc.,—none of which has to date 
been committed to long-play records (according to the 
latest issue of The Long Player, at least) and which 
have seldom been performed more than once or twice. 

If you are not particularly interested in music, then 
perhaps this detailed account of musicaldom, at home 
and abroad—in Paris, London, the Riviera, as well as 
in New York, Boston, and Hollywood—may reward 
your reading. Mr. Dukelsky was thoroughly trained in 
music in Russia, had a harrowing adventure getting 
away from the red armies which put the abortive “white 
revolution” to rout, and landed with his mother and 
younger brother in the U. S. with a Nansen passport. 
He became an intimate of George Gershwin and some¬ 
thing of a special protege of Serge Koussevitzky, and 
later, in Paris, the “third son” of Sergei Diaghilev, and a 
close friend and admirer of Sergei Prokofiev, until that 
latter worthy went back behind the iron curtain for the 
last time. There is much chi-chi chit-chat about the 
special strata in which musicians move as the lions or 
pets of the wealthy lionizers; an interesting but unap¬ 
petizing view of the special world of balletomania; a 
temperate and tolerant view of the musical-stage in the 
U. S. (New York, mostly), and some very sound sense 
in evaluating music itself, serious and light. Of most 
interest to most readers, probably, will be the illumina¬ 
tion of the characters of the late Koussevitzky and Pro¬ 
kofiev; but the story of Vernon Duke can be of con¬ 
siderable interest, too, to the casual reader. Whatever 
permanent value this autobiography may have will 
largely lie in its reporting of the segment of our times 
which Mr. Duke lived through and writes about with 
no little skill. 

R. F. Grady, S.J., 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Schisgall, Oscar The Big Store 

Prentice-Hall. Mar. 14, 1955. 250p. $3.00. 

Oscar Schisgall’s The Big Store is a familiar piece of 
magazine fiction—meretriciously “modern” and glib— 
thinned out over a couple of hundred pages. Paul 
Blaze, boy genius of high-pressure department store 
sales promotion, is called in to jazz up the operations 
of Selby’s, a “big store” which is not holding its com¬ 
petitive own. Paul came up the hard way; he’s cynical 
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and tough, defiantly mercenary. Conrad Selby, presi¬ 
dent of the firm, whose opposition to importing the 
Madison Avenue trouble-shooter is overridden, thinks 
that some things (dignity, integrity, etc.) are more im¬ 
portant than money. Selby’s daughter, Pat, is also 
bitterly opposed to Blaze and his philosophy. Pat is 
devoted to her father and, since she paints fashion 
illustrations and magazine covers, to Art. 

In the end—we are assured by the publisher that this 
is “a surprise ending” — everyone falls into everyone 
else’s arms. Paul learns to respect Selby’s values, but 
luckily they really don’t clash with his tooth and nail 
sales methods. Selby realizes that times have changed 
and he can pocket his new-found profits without a 
scruple, after all. And the young lovers (we won’t 
spoil the surprise of their identity) walk arm-in-arm 
into the sunset, all differences reconciled, symbolizing 
the happy marriage of romantic idealism and hard- 
boiled business practice. 

There is, of course, a real and absorbing problem under¬ 
neath the superficiality of The Big Store —the rise of the 
cult of success, the worship of money as end instead 
of means—but Mr. Schisgall is not interested in prob¬ 
lems. And, apart from having nothing serious to say 
about human life, the author has little to say even 
about department stores. The revelation of life be¬ 
hind the scenes in the department store world amounts 
to little more than a great deal of barking into tele¬ 
phones and swallowing of pills. 

Come to think of it, what makes The Big Store trifling 
as a novel might recommend it as a movie scenario. 
Maybe that’s what Mr. Schisgall had in mind. 

R. T. Horchler, 

St. Peter’s College, 

Jersey City, New Jersey 

* * * 

Mankiewicz, Don M. Trial 

Harper. Jan. 3, 1955. 306p. $3.50. 

Trial is the winner of the Harper Novel Prize for 1955. 
The $10,000 the author won in the contest is a reward 
for an inept opus. If this was the best novel in a field of 
886 entries (as the jacket claims), the American novel 
is in sad state. 

This book tells a very tired, contrived story. Angel 
Chavez, an 18-year-old Mexican lad, is accused of 
murder when the girl he had been fondling on a beach 
suddenly dies of a rheumatic heart. A mob seeks to 
lynch him and racial feeling runs high. Barney Castle 
undertakes the defense, seeing a big chance to rise in 
Communist circles by the propaganda storm he can 
raise. 

By a series of wild coincidences, a Parsifal-like hero 
stumbles onto the scene. He is David Blake, refugee 
from the teaching platform at the State law school. 
He is seeking “practical experience in the Law” and 
the Commies are seeking a front to handle the actual 
court room trial. And so David, dream-like, finds him¬ 
self on the front page of every newspaper in the 
country. 

The reds are looking for a martyr and manouever to 
lose the case. By the time our hero awakens to this, 


it is too late. An appeal is denied and the teen-age 
boy is executed. 

The Hydra our Parsifal battles is three-headed: Race 
prejudice, McCarthyism and communism. At the end 
of the story it is Hydra 2 Parsifal 0 with the tilt vs. 
McCarthyism still to come. (Please, no sequel!) 

The book abounds with profanity, near-blasphemy and 
several irreverent uses of the Holy Name. There is a 
lot of uncalled-for vulgarity and a gratuitous series of 
fornications. Even the fumbling love passage at the 
beginning of the book is unnecessarily anatomical. 

The only feature of the book this reviewer enjoyed was 
the description of the fund-raising rally. The antics 
of the front organizations are reported dead-pan, the 
narrative alone is enough. 

The real meat of the story should be in the court room 
scenes. However, Perry Mason has so dominated mur¬ 
der trials that the wordy Parsifal of this book is a bore 
by comparison. 

This may be, as the dust-jacket insists, the “central 
story of today,” but it’s told more interestingly, artisti¬ 
cally and tastefully in the daily newspaper. 

Stephen J. Laut, S.J., 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Chamberlain, Anne The Tall Dark Man 

Bobbs-Merril. Mar. 5, 1955. 215p. $3.00. 

A novel of suspense which depends for its effect upon 
the credibility of the central figure, Sarah Gross, a 
withdrawn, lonely, unco-operative and unpredictable 
girl in junior high school. Cordially disliked by her 
classmates, worried over by her mother and step-father, 
talked over despairingly by her teachers, she lives in a 
world of her own making, sometimes escaping physically 
by hiding in unexpected places, but usually retreating 
into fantasies about people and incidents, fantasies that 
become so nearly real to her that unreality blends into 
reality. Some of the stories are vicious but that does 
not deter her from telling them as true. 

As she sits in the study hall the last period of the school 
day, idly making up stories about the people she sees 
over the countryside, she witnesses a murder and is 
detected in her watching through the murderer’s tele¬ 
scope. The study-hall teacher is too experienced to 
believe her account. When Sarah is ready to leave 
school, alone because neither schoolmate nor teacher 
will accompany her, she sees the murderer at the 
schoolhouse door. There follow four hours of frantic 
attempts to avoid him—by hiding in various places in 
the building, by appealing to other teachers and stu¬ 
dents, by clinging to some older students rehearsing a 
play, and eventually by accompanying the janitors as 
they leave the building. Interspersed among the at¬ 
tempts to find safety are recalled scenes from early 
childhood when, knowing no other children, she was 
the center of her gently bred mother’s and improvident, 
gambling father’s lives, and from primary school days 
when she had had many friends. As the scenes un¬ 
roll, the reader realizes what has happened to Sarah 
Gross, at the same time that the sense of pressing terror 
increases. 
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The author is convincing in describing the stage when 
reality stands apart, listening and helpless, while un- 
reality takes over the child’s mind. She knows school¬ 
girls’ reactions, too, and reproduces them effectively. 
She is at her best, perhaps, in handling the unhappy 
helplessness of Sarah’s parents to help their child. 
Craftsmanship is shown, too, in the effect of breathless 
fear she is able to create, and the unexpected but con¬ 
sistent denouement she fashions. 

Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., 

Department of Librarianship, 

Marywood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Vaculik, Serge Air Commando 

Dutton. Mar. 17, 1955. 320p. $4.00. 

The author was a French citizen of Czech origin, cap¬ 
tured by the Germans while serving in the French army 
after Dunkirk. A successful escape through Spain and 
Portugal brought him to England where he volunteered 
for De Gaulle’s forces. There he became a paratrooper 
attached as interpreter to an English unit. On its 
second mission into France his entire squad was cap¬ 
tured. Torture and imprisonment followed, then kan¬ 
garoo conviction as spies. At the scene of execution 
just outside Paris, the author and another escaped, to 
hide out with resistance members until liberated by the 
advancing Allies. 

Graphic description of some of the episodes in this 
saga make the book acceptable adult reading, but hardly 
in the class with more significant narratives of the type, 
like Marshall’s The White Rabbit. 

Much of the author’s time was engaged, in England, 
with courting a young Englishwoman and his occupa¬ 
tion with the problems of marriage and lack of adjust¬ 
ment of in-laws detracts from the mainline of his story. 

A small antagonism to Americans and a definite un¬ 
ruliness of spirit make the character of the author some¬ 
what less than fascinating to the general reader here 
addressed. An epilogue on the war-crimes trials may 
raise some disquieting doubts in believers in the sound¬ 
ness of our modern innovations in International Law 
which condemn to death private soldiers who obey 
orders in matters beyond their individual scope. 

Clinton J. Maguire, 

Silver Spring, Maryland 

* * * 

Scott, J. M. The Other Half of the Orange 

Dutton. Mar. 16, 1955. 256p. $3.00. 

Martin Henson’s escape route lay over the Alps in the 
Mont Blanc range. He had been working on a war¬ 
time mission with the Italian Resistance and its dangers 
were almost over. Guided by Josef Berger of Cour- 
mayeur, he had reached the last way-station before 
crossing the border to safety; so, he resented having 
another escapee added to the party, a woman and not 
an expert climber. But in spite of the awkwardness 
and the danger this third person added to the climb, 
all went well and in a few moments before they were 
parted the woman gave Martin a new outlook on life 
by telling him a legend about two halves of an orange 


seeking to find each other. Martin was demobilized 
shortly afterward and returned to his teaching at 
Mornington School. At the beginning of his summer 
vacation he met his old commanding officer, General 
Langley and from him learned that Hector St. Ruth, 
believed killed during a sabotage mission at Dijon, 
might have survived. Martin sets out to search for 
Hector St. Ruth, and finds the trail leads him back 

near the mountain pass where he had last seen the lady 
with the legend of the oranges. 

He succeeds in finding the lady, who is Francesca Del- 
leani; but discovers she is searching for the body of her 
fiance, Jacque Laurent, who disappeared on the glacier 
at the same time as did Josef Berger, when both were 
carrying a large sum of money and of jewels. Caught 
up in the two mysteries, and wanting to solve that of 
Jacque Laurent in the hope of winning Franca’s hand, 
he becomes involved in some hair-raising adventures 
on the sheer slopes of the Alps and, eventually solves 
both mysteries. 

Except for the title, which, like the legend which 
spawned it, is pretty far-fetched as titles and legends 
go, this is a corking good adventure story and should 
make as corking a good screen play, with the Alpine 
backgrounds recommending it for Cinemascope. What’s 
more, readers of all ages can enjoy it. 

* * * 

Kirk, Russell Academic Freedom 

Regnery. Mar. 21, 1955. 210p. $3.75. 

There is a vast literature on academic freedom, and a 
sizable history could be written detailing the contro¬ 
versies on this subject. Russell Kirk does not believe 
that he is the person to write this comprehensive survey. 
Rather he attempts “an essay in definition, hoping to 
assist in the endeavor to raise our discussion of academic 
freedom out of the pit of cant and slogan into which 
too many disputants have fallen in the past few years.” 
This purpose has been accomplished in this small but 
meaty volume so full of wise observations that restraint 
must be exercised in quoting them. 

He first attempts to define academic freedom, to dis¬ 
tinguish it from intellectual freedom. He notes that it 
exists in the realm of natural rights and that those who 
deny natural law should logically deny the reality of 
academic freedom. Historically academic freedom was 
found in the medieval universities and this “because 
of their status as religious institutions, not in despite of 
it.” He does not neglect to point out that academic 
freedom has its boundaries and its corresponding duties. 

Two classes of enemies menace academic freedom— 
doctrinaire secularists and intolerant guardians of toler¬ 
ance and liberal opinions. Kirk has a genuine admira¬ 
tion for Professor Hook, who has done some significant 
writing about academic freedom; but he is a doctrinaire 
secularist who has no use for religion and following his 
mentor, John Dewey, makes a living faith out of democ¬ 
racy. Academic freedom will perish if it is built upon 
such a foundation. 

In the second class of opponents is numbered Robert 
Hutchins, who has said many wise things about 
academic freedom but at least in one important in¬ 
stance did not practice what he preached. This was 
his summary dismissal of W. T. Couch as director of 
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the University of Chicago Press. Mr. Couch insisted 
upon publishing Americans Betrayed, by Morton 
Grodzins—a book about the Japanese-Americans who 
were herded into concentration camps during the war. 
The history of this case, which has been hitherto un¬ 
published, is narrated here; and if the facts are accu¬ 
rately presented, they do not shed any lustre upon 
Hutchins. 

Sometimes professors involve themselves in politics 
or at least are accused of meddling in politics. Chapter 
IV is devoted to “The Professor in Politics.” Here the 
author considers William F. Buckley’s strictures against 
Yale University and other institutions of higher learn¬ 
ing. He finds something of value in what Buckley has 
to say but also much confusion and inconsistency. On 
the other hand, he is amused by the liberals who pro¬ 
fess that “they are in imminent danger of being swal¬ 
lowed up by Republican Congressmen,” while they are 
not worried by the Soviet threat. They are represented 
by Professor Commager, who thinks ‘that everyone 
ought always to dissent from everything for dissension’s 
sake.” Kirk demonstrates his courage by discussing the 
hot potato of the Owen Lattimore case. 

Nor does he hesitate to see some justification for con¬ 
gressional investigations of red professors. It would be 
better if the universities would clean their own houses; 
but when they neglect their obvious duty, it is not crimi¬ 
nal for legislators to protect the security of the United 
States. Communist professors might be harmless if 
there were no Russia; but he reminds us that there is 
a Russia. Kirk has no use for a professor who hides 
his convictions under the mantle of the Fifth Amend¬ 
ment; and he sees some real advantages for loyalty 
oaths under certain circumstances. He reviews the 
celebrated testing of academic freedom at the Univer¬ 
sity of Nevada, the University of California and the 
University of Washington; and he reveals what have 
been the underlying issues in these cases. 

As remedies for the situation he suggests that there be 
a university senate made up of faculty members, that 
executives of the universities should be scholars first 
and administrators second, that the board of trustees 
should be composed of men of liberal learning and 
large views, that the alumni should have a place in the 
governance of their institutions, that the universities 
should be saved from financial ruin and that something 
should be done about professors’ salaries. But even 
these means will not guarantee academic freedom un¬ 
less the universities are dedicated to certain trans¬ 
cendental truths among which are the propositions 
that the end of education is the elevation of the reason 
of the human person, for the human person’s sake; that 
the fear of God, and not the mastery over men and 
nature, is the end of learning. 

In his opposition to those who deify human reason and 
democracy Kirk sometimes belittles human reason and 
the common man in a way that is not consonant with 
Catholic philosophy. But for the most part he is on 
the side of the angels. It will be a pity for anyone 
sincerely concerned with education to miss this book. 

Harry C. Koenig, Ph.D., 

St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, 

Mundelein, Illinois 


Seymour, William Kean, ed. Burns Into English 

Philosophical Library, 1955. 160p. $3.75. 

“His candle is bright,” the English poet Cowper wrote 
of Burns, “but shut up in a dark lantern.” With skill, 
modesty, and with great good sense, Mr. Kean has 
opened the “dark lantern” of Burns’ Scots language to 
“render” into English some of this great poet’s dialect 
poems. Even “The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” that 
most English of Burns’ poems, is opaque to the reader 
of English in several of its lines, and there are other 
poems which are almost entirely so. 

As a brief example of what confronts the reader in 
even the best known and most famous poems, take a 
stanza from “To a Mouse” as it appears in the first 
edition: 

“Thy wee-bit housie, too in ruin! 

Its silly wa’s the win’s are strewin! 

An’ naething, now, to big a new ane, 

O’ foggage green! 

An’ bleak December’s winds ensuin, 

Baith snell an’ keen!” 

In the present “rendering” this becomes: 

“Thy tiny housie, too, in ruin! 

Its feeble walls the winds are strewing! 

And nothing, now, to build a new one, 

Of grasses green! 

And bleak December winds ensuing, 

Both harsh and keen!” 

As Mr. Keen observes in his preface, Burns has been 
translated into many languages, but to the Briton or 
American he has remained a writer in a tongue half 
instantly readable and half impenetrable. Burns Into 
English does a splendid introductory service; it should 
encourage many a reader to acquire a taste for this 
remarkable poet, even to the point of seeking out texts 
bristling with footnotes translating the dialect. 

Riley Hughes, 

Georgetown University, 
Washington 7, D. C. 

* * * 

Mauriac, Francois Flesh and Blood 

Farrar, Straus. Feb. 25, 1955. 190p. $3.00. 

The latest in the series of Mauriac’s novels turned into 
idiomatic English by Gerard Hopkins is an early work 
entitled originally La Chair et le Sang. The book dates 
from 1920 and is relegated by most critics, as well as by 
the author himself, to a minor position in Mauriac’s 
development. Though the stamp of immaturity is evi¬ 
dent in shifting emphases, an ambiguous scale of de¬ 
lineation, and loose ends in the resolution, the book 
has significant promise of much that is to come. Econ¬ 
omy of narrative; psychological concentration; preoccu¬ 
pation with cupidity, provincial character, domineering 
personality, and passions that are at once powerful and 
petty-*—these look forward to Mauriac’s mature methods 
and interests. 

Most of the story is set at Chateau Lur in the Gironde, 
whither Claude Favereau returns after abandoning his 
studies for the priesthood. In resuming peasant status 
as a servant for the new owner, a wealthy Protestant 
widower, he comes into close friendship with the man’s 
children, Edward and May. Both are contrasts to 
Claude’s simple and devout Catholicism, and both 
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“although avoiding, as far as possible, the technical 
terms some authors seem to relish.” He is surely to be 
praised for avoiding cheap sensationalism in this retell¬ 
ing of Oscar Wilde’s tragic story. It is a story of a man 
of brilliant parts, of almost unparalleled public success 
as a writer and social figure whose fall was as equally 
rapid as his rise. Public knowledge of Wilde’s homo¬ 
sexual practices, brought to light when his libel suit 
against the Marquis of Queensbury failed, called down 
on his head the greatest load of obloquy any man in 
Victorian England ever had to bear. 

Wilde was convicted of corrupt practices; through 
apathy he failed to flee to the Continent, though he 
was given tacit permission to do so, and he spent two 
years in prison at hard labor. Only on his deathbed 
was the burden lifted, when Wilde (after years of 
attraction) was received into the Catholic Church. 
The irony rather than the sensationalism in the story 
of Oscar Wilde is the obvious attraction for Mr. Broad. 
That Wilde should foolishly permit himself to be the 
victim of the ferocious feud between the Marquis of 
Queensbury and his son Lord Alfred Douglas, that the 
clues in his work to his pursuit of “the love that has 
no name” should so long go unnoticed, that some of his 
closest friends should be deceived in him—these are 
but some of the ironies in the strange fabric of im¬ 
probabilities that was the sober truth of the life of 
Oscar Wilde. Mr. Broad has done an excellent job of 
clarifying without oversimplifying the complex issues 
of the three trials Wilde was involved in, and also of 
untangling the mare’s nest of contradictory testimony 
in the biographies by Wilde’s contemporaries. 

Riley Hughes, 

Georgetown University, 

Washington 7, D. C. 

* * * 

Pocket Print 

Doubleday & Company not long ago set up a division 
for the publication of reprints to be known as Image 
Books. Of special interest to Catholic readers, most of 
the titles thus far issued will doubtless be valuable and 
interesting to the general reader of all faiths. The books 
are in every instance well printed and neatly bound in 
paper covers. The prices differ from title to title, pre¬ 
sumably depending on the number of pages, i.e., the 
size of the book. The first sixteen titles now available 
are the following: Our Lady of Fatima, by William T. 
Walsh, (D-l, $0.65; I); Karl Adam’s The Spirit of 
Catholicism, (D-2; $0.75; Ila); John Farrow’s life of 
Damien the Leper, (D-3, $0.65; I); A Popular History 
of the Catholic Church, a brilliant digest of the multi- 
volumed work by English historian Philip Hughes, (D-4, 
$0.85; I); Myles Connolly’s charming short novel, Mr. 
Blue, (D-5, $0.50; I); the searching analytical novel by 
George Bernanos, The Diary of a Country Priest, in 
Pamela Morris’s translation, (D-6, $0.65; Ila); the social 
teachings of Leo XIII, edited by Etienne Gilson under 
the title The Church Speaks to the Modern World, 
containing not only twelve encyclical letters, but also 
a valuable introduction by M. Gilson, (D-7, $0.95; I); 
Peace of Soul, by Bishop Fulton Sheen was long a best 
seller and should continue to be so in reprint, (D-8, 
$0.75; I). Bishop Sheen’s Lift Up Your Heart, (D-9, 


Assisi by Felix Timmermans, The Perfect Joy of St. 
$0.75; I), heads the second group of eight titles, fol¬ 
lowed by John Beevers’ fine and illuminating biography 
of St. Therese of Lisieux, Storm of Glory, (D-10, $0.65; 
I); a biographical novel on the life of St. Francis of 
Francis, (D-ll, $0.75; I); Theodore Maynard’s collec¬ 
tion of eighteen brief biographies of Saints for Our 
Times, including Sainst Anthony of Padua, Ignatius 
Loyola, Philip Neri, Thomas More, Joan of Arc, Cath¬ 
erine of Siena, Thomas Aquinas, John Bosco, John 
Vianney, Frances Cabrini, among the list, (D-12, $0.85; 
I); John K. Ryan’s translation of St. Francis de Sales’ 
classic handbook of spiritual direction, Introduction to 
the Devout Life, (D-13, $0.85; I); a collection of stories 
of their spiritual journey into the Catholic Church by 
fifteen prominent moderns including Senator Robert 
Wagner, writers Evelyn Waugh and Frances Parkinson 
Keyes, former communist Douglas Hyde, and others, 
colected and edited by John A. O’Brien under the title 
The Road to Damascus, (D-l4, $0.65; I). Joyce Kil¬ 
mer’s Anthology of Catholic Poets has been revised 
with a new supplement added by James E. Tobin and 
becomes a very attractive handbook indeed, (D-15, 
$1.25; I), well worth adding to the list of any reader; 
and Michel de Saint Pierre’s Bernadette and Lourdes, 
in a superior translation by Edward Fitzgerald, one of 
the best books on the subject of Lourdes, sympathetic 
but dispassionate, is D-16 ($0.75; I). 

The first group of eight titles were an experiment which 
evidently proved successful, having sold somewhat more 
than 30,000 copies on an average for each title since 
their publication in mid-October, 1954; the second 
group of eight were published under date of February 
21, 1955. Greater volume of sales will, doubtless, per¬ 
mit a reduction of price later; but the Image Books are 
substantial bargains for thoughtful readers. 

A Complete Book of Gardening, edited appropriately 
by W. W. Goodpasture, gives a handy and adequate 
vademecum for the suburbanite gardener who wants 
to know how to cope with Lawns, Vegetables, Roses, 
Evergreens, Annuals, Hardy Bulbs, and Perennials; 
each of these subjects is treated by a presumably com¬ 
petent authority and is illustrated with line drawings 
by Rebecca and Douglas Merrilees. It is a Dell “First 
Edition,” (#E-48, $0.50; I). Also from the Dell house 
is The Long Rifle, first published 25 years ago. This is 
an abridged version of Stewart Edward White’s semi¬ 
classic of the U. S. frontier, in which Andy Burnett, 
carrying Dan’l Boone’s rifle, goes through adventures 
cross-continent with the early trail-makers. It is good 
reading and nice to have in reprint. (#D-147, $0.35; 
I). Erie Stanley Gardner, under his alter-nomen of 
A. A. Fair—the Donald Lam-Bertha Cool series alias— 
tells another twisted tale of murder and shenanigans 
connected with salted gold fields and watery stock in 
Gold Comes in Bricks. The tale is itself salted with 
legal maneuvers and some jujitsu and is, on most 
counts, acceptable for adults. (Dell #836, $0.25; Ila). 
The Frightened Fiancee, by George Harmon Coxe, 
(Dell #838, $0.25; I) is 1940 “vintage,” proving again, 
in its own way, that if people in murder mysteries would 
not lie to the police, the stories would be over in 10 
instead of 220 or more pages. The Evil of Time, by 
Evelyn Berckman, (Dell #841, $0.25; Ila), is a com- 
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petent mystery-thriller, with an unusual background, 
an old schloss sunk in a Bavarian valley, in which 
U. S. agents are sure some very valuable Nazi loot is 
hidden; a girl museum worker sets out to find them 
and almost loses her life in a cleverly contrived trap. 
Brett Halliday’s Mike Shayne murder-mysteries evi¬ 
dently prove popular enough to warrant reprint of re¬ 
print: The Corpse Came Calling (Dell #842, $0.25; 
lib), is a reprint of Dell #324 and mixes the usual 
mayhem and mauling with the murders. Death Com¬ 
mits Bigamy by James M. Fox, (Dell #845, $0.25; Ila), 
puts a private eye and his wife on trail of what looks 
like a phony attempt at blackmail that gets compli¬ 
cated by two murders, both of which the police, we 
are led to suppose, consider the work of the private 
eye; but all is solved after a split-second save of several 
more intended victims. By far the best thriller re¬ 
printed this month is Davis Grubb’s The Night of the 
Hunter, (Dell D-149, $0.35; Ila); the suspense worked 
up during an ex-convict’s relentless pursuit of two 
small children who hold the secret to ten thousand 
dollars is tense and expertly fascinating; in some ways, 
this might become a classic of its genre. 

Of the Pocketbook reprints that have come to hand, 
Ruth Moore’s A Fair Wind Home, (#1051, $0.25; I), 
is a good historical novel set in New England, mostly 
Maine coast, two hundred years ago with murder and 
Indians and stolen gold and a forest fire well worked 
into an interesting tale. Ride the Dark Hills by W. Ed¬ 
mund Claussen is pretty much a standard Western set 
in the post-Civil-War period and making an ex-soldier 
of a New Orleans gambler, (Pocketbook #1048, $0.25; 
Ila). 

Permabooks reprints Dr. Frank Slaughter’s novel with 
Florida during the Civil War as a setting and with an 
inevitable doctor as the hero, Storm Haven, (Perma¬ 
books, M-4008, $0.35; Ila), which sounds like one of 
the author’s earlier—before success—scripts; and Mark 
Kennedy’s Boy Gang (M-3006, $0.25; lib), which is 
notable mostly for a chillingly realistic story of juvenile 
delinquency among some early teenage colored lads in 
Chicago. Much of the same problematic material, this 
time concerning two teenage girls in a small town, is 


explored in Miriam Colwell’s Young, (Ballantine Origi¬ 
nal, #100, $0.35; lib.) 

Ballantine Books offer another thought-provoking and 
valuable “proposal to the President of the United j 
States” on Security and the Middle East, (#90, $0.35; 
Ila), “respectfully submitted” by twenty assorted citi¬ 
zens, including Arthur McGiffert, Jr., President of Chi¬ 
cago Theological Seminary, Margaret Culkin Banning, 
Jacob Potofsky, Freda Kirchwey, Episcopalian bishops 
H. W. Hobson, Norman B. Nash, and C. K. Gilbert j 
(retired); James G. Paston, Louis H. Pink, and others, 
predominantly church-connected. The general tenor ■ 
of the “proposal” is against arming any Arab states of 
the Middle East as a possible threat to infant Israel. 
Permabook M-4012 ($0.25; I) is Dr. Harold M. Pep- 
pard’s explanation of his method of improving eyesight , 
by a program of eye-muscle exercises and proper con- : 
cepts of relaxation. Sight Without Glasses should 
prove a help to many people with poor or impaired 
eyesight that is not entirely organic or due to infection 
or such growth as “cataracts” and any with poor eye¬ 
sight should consult an oculist or ophthalmologist be¬ 
fore relying entirely on such exercises; but persons with 
normal sight will benefit from its counsels. Fresh and 
Salt Water Spinning should be snapped up by fisher¬ 
men, whose name is legion. It is a good addition to any 
sportsman’s library and makes fascinating reading and 
study; makes you itch to get out and try. Eugene Burns 
is the author, the publisher is Dell, (D-148, $0.35; I). 

Every office will welcome the handy and amazingly 
comprehensive new Office Encyclopedia which Pocket- 
books has just published at a bargain $0.50, (GC-13). 
We’re getting several right away, one for every secre¬ 
tary and office clerk in the place. It is a handy thing 
to keep on the home desk, too, for correspondence and 

all sorts of things. { 

Dell item #843 is a combination of two collections of 
Virgil Partch cartoons, Man the Beast and The Wild, 
Wild Women, which are very up and down in quality 
and humor, most of the lot being at most mildly funny 
sketches monotonously plucking at the G-string. If you 
think Partch “the funniest” you may be yourself funny 
enough to need psychiatry. 
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West, Rebecca A Train of Powder 

Viking. Mar. 18, 1955. 310p. $3.75. 

This is a collection of essays on the dangerous defects 
of the judicial process in the post-war period. The 
best essays are a personal report on the Germany of 
the Nuremberg trials and the Berlin blockade. Three 
of the six pieces deal with the obvious miscarriages of 
justice in three separate criminal trials concerning re¬ 
spectively a South Carolina lynching and a torso-mur¬ 
der and a bungling, amateurish attempt at espionage 
in Britain. 

Rebecca West is a contemporary rarity—a highly skilled 
writer who combines reportorial skill with an acute, 
civilized conscience. She is an excellent essayist, com¬ 
menting on crucial issues with personal generalization 
in an interesting if slightly heavy style. She writes not 
as a learned expert, but as a thinking observer unafraid 
to draw her own conclusions. 

These essays are adventures in the world of personal 
opinion. Miss West’s skill as a writer at times disguises 
the opinionated nature of her observations. But this 
self-confidence on the part of the author should not 
impair the pleasure and insight to be gained by the 
intelligent and watchful reader. 

In justifying the Nuremberg trials of 1946 she assumes 
what many experts in international law emphatically 
deny. She justifies the trials on the basis of the Kel- 
logg-Briand Pact which had denounced aggressive war 
as an international crime. Many experts believe that 
the subsequent denunciation of the pact itself by Hitler 
as head of the sovereign government of Germany de¬ 
stroyed any basis in international law for such trials. 
However, although nearly all the essays deal with 
trials, they are not concerned only with legal issues. 
Of greater concern to the author is the effect of these 
trials on the community. The one inescapable con¬ 
clusion from her analyses of all the trials is that the 
refined judicial procedures of civilized society are not 
yet adequate to cope with all lawlessness. 

Rebecca West is at her best in describing the failings of 
civilization in post-war Germany. She notes the con¬ 
siderate prohibition of the taking of pictures of the 
prisoners of Nuremberg at the moment when they were 
being told that they were going to be hanged. “For 
when society has to hurt a man it must hurt him as 
little as possible and must preserve what it can of his 
pride, lest there should spread in that society those 
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feelings which make m£n do the things for which they 
get hanged.” In contrast the same authorities carried 
out the hangings with unintended cruelty. The actual 
execution was done by an incompetent amateur. The 
ten men slowly choked to death, with Ribbentrop strug¬ 
gling in the air for twenty minutes. 

She notes in writing about the South Carolina lynching 
trial, that the crime had been committed much more 
out of the gang spirit of night taxi drivers than from 
racial motives. The acquittal of the lynchers could 
only be achieved with a deep sense of shame by the 
defendants and most of their community. The shame 
itself and the relatively lynch-free recent history of the 
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period, the folk ways, castle life, contrast between 
Moorish and Christian learning of the time. Except 
for one despicable friar, priests and nuns share the 
worldly, benevolently satiric treatment the author uses 
for her lay characters. 

Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., 

Department of Librarianship, 

Marywood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Gaddis, William The Recognitions 

Harcourt, Brace. Mar. 10, 1955. 956p. $7.50. 

There is a mirror trick used at the end of this long, 
long novel: the author pictures a critic—a despicable 
character, it goes without saying—carrying this very 
book; when someone remarks on the magnitude of the 
task of reviewing so long a work, the critic shrugs off 
the difficulty by saying that he needs to read only the 
blurb. The situation offered, in vain, a splendid oppor- 
tunity to the author of The Recognitions: he could 
have, and should have, used the occasion to make some 
apology, however indirect, to all the reviewers who are 
forced to read his seemingly interminable tale. Even 
the biased conscience of a novelist should feel some 
twinge at imposing so wearisome a task on anyone. 

The casual reader who is tempted to plunge into this 
work should face the logical question, “why bother?” 
Unless one belongs to the extremely small group of 
people who are satirized here, or has—and is willing 
deliberately to indulge—a morbid taste for obscenity, 
there is scarcely any answer to the question. What 
erudition the book contains—and it lays claim to much 
—seems to be largely reducible to the Golden Bough 
and a college course in comparative religion. Mr. 
Gaddis shows all the young cynic’s naivete in his will¬ 
ingness to believe any explanation of a phenomenon 
provided that the account be not traditional; if it should 
have an element of the disreputable, so much the bet¬ 
ter. The narrative method echoes at times the eight¬ 
eenth-century Sterne, at times the young Dos Passos; 
the style often seems frankly imitative of Faulkner; 
such models might have served Mr. Gaddis well if he 


had shown judgment and discipline, but these are 
qualities which he plainly lacks. He rambles on and 
on, needlessly and even disgustingly, striving ineffectu¬ 
ally to do in 956 big pages what Evelyn Waugh accom¬ 
plishes in less than 200 small ones. 

The comparison between The Recognitions and 
Waugh’s earlier satires should be made, though Mr. 
Gaddis suffers terribly by it. He concentrates on a 
small group, as Mr. Waugh did, and caricatures its 
members, throwing light on their aimless, sordid lives. 
Like the characters of the Waugh satires, Mr. Gaddis’ 
people are in themselves caricatures of humanity; he 
proceeds to distort and exaggerate their traits until he 
ends up with caricatures of caricatures. To keep play¬ 
ing his people off, one against another, he leads them 
through a series of coincidences wild enough to have 
made Dickens hesitate. These devices are excusable 
and, indeed, effective, in a brief, pointed satire; in this 
huge tome they are wearying, benumbing. Perhaps 
Mr. Gaddis feels that loose, irregular work is congruous 
to the American scene and American literary tradition 
but he should realize that, even with their small, scat¬ 
tered reflections in society at large, the people he hits 
are not worth one-tenth of the pages he expends upon 
them. Repetition sometimes dulls realism instead of 
sharpening it. Mr. Gaddis insists over and over on a 
point that is not at all new to anyone: that the odd 
offshoots of our society have filthy minds and foul 
mouths. 

Occasionally this author shows some depth of percep¬ 
tion; and he apparently can manage a narrative. And 
if, please God, this book is not a “success,” he may 
meet up with some human beings whom he can use 
as characters. Then perhaps he will really write. 

In the current moral atmosphere it may be asking too 
much of the average publisher to expect him to act 
with some sense of responsibility. It should be pointed 
out, however, that a book of this type does not merely 
cater to an already debased taste; it tends in itself to 
be debasing. Obviously the author does not intend to 
demoralize, but the tendency—however unconscious— 
of his work is an objective fact and one of which the 
publisher should be aware. 

William B. Hill, S.J., 

Wernersville, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

de Wohl, Louis The Spear 

Lippincott. Mar. 16, 1955. 383p. $3.95. 

Louis de Wohl, who usually fashions an exciting yarn 
from some isolated facts, integrating them to the 
extent that they present a plausible narrative, has 
undertaken this task again in The Spear. From the 
germ of an incident at the foot of the Cross—Longinus 
piercing the heart of Christ with a spear—he evolves 
a story as if it were the mythical biography of Longinus, 
the Roman centurion. Drawing upon an apt and in¬ 
teresting knowledge of both the Roman and the Jewish 
world in the days of Christ, he presents a panoramic 
account of how Longinus happened to be on the Hill 
of Golgotha on the first Good Friday. 

The novel is divided into four books: the first brings 
Longinus from Rome to Jerusalem, the second treats 
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of his association with his Roman fellows in the army 
of occupation and his relationship with the Jews, the 
third dwells primarily on Passion Week and the cruci¬ 
fixion of Christ, while the final division concerns itself 
with the impact of Christ’s death upon Longinus. 
There is threaded through the whole story the evolu¬ 
tion of Longinus’ character, from that of a callow and 
confident Roman warrior to a harassed and remorseful 
soul, groping for some faith and significance in life 
which he eventually gains through belief in Christ 
crucified. 

Longinus first finds himself betrayed by the only reality 
he believed in—the Roman Empire—subjected to the 
barbarism and cruelty of Roman slavery, thwarted in 
his love for Claudia who marries Pontius Pilate, and 
suffering from the boredom of being an officer in Rome’s 
army of occupation. Then he discovers a new interest 
in life—his love for Naomi, the wife of a wealthy and 
aged Jew, whom Mr. de Wohl has finally emerged as 
the woman taken in adultery. Longinus also finds 
himself fighting the Freedom Party (rebels against 
Roman domination) which numbers Barabbas, Dismas 
and the other thief who was crucified with Christ. 
But his most searing experience is his only meeting 
with Christ at the end of the dark hours on Golgotha. 
Henceforth his whole life is changed irrevocably; his 
thirst for revenge because of his betrayal, his love for 
Naomi, his ambition for promotion in the Roman army, 
all vanish in his conviction that Christ is God. There¬ 
after his interests in life are completely sublimated, 
even though he may be denied the love of Naomi, 
which, of course, he is not, for despite the overwhelming 
tragedy which encompasses most of his life, he is re¬ 
united with her, the aged husband having plausibly 
died. 

This story is vividly written, with considerable action, 
achieving an immediacy of the color and the environ¬ 
ment, the chicanery and the conflicting interests, of 
both the Roman and the Judaic worlds. It is also told 
with a consciousness of the essential sacredness which 
the tale involves. Finally it reveals an interesting pic¬ 
ture of the background against which moved Christ, 
His apostles and disciples, His friends and His enemies, 
which should heighten anyone’s appreciation of that 
awesome era in man’s history. 

Brendan Lamen, O.P., 

Providence College, 

Providence 8, Rhode Island 

* * * 

Kenyon, F. W. Emma 

Crowell. Mar. 4, 1955. 314p. $3.95. 

In the dedicatory inscription of this historical romance, 
New Zealander novelist F. W. Kenyon confesses that 
he was “bludgeoned” into authorship of Emma by a 
friend who chortled, “You may keep your Josephines 
and Napoleons, give me Emma Hamilton and Lord 
Nelson! Now there’s a woman for you!” The author 
then adds that his friend’s “stentorian laughter still 
rings” in his ears. 

Well, then, Emma is the hilarious account of an amoral 
opportunist named Emma Hart, better known in his¬ 
tory as Lady Hamilton. Endowed with native grace 


and beauty as a young girl, she passes through the suc¬ 
cessive hands of several British noblemen who play 
willing Pygmalions to her ambitious Galatea until, as a 
wealthy woman of accomplished social graces, she 
reaches the pinnacle of her career in meeting and con¬ 
quering the redoubtable Lord Nelson as his mistress. 

This, after all, is the story of Lady Hamilton and Lord 
Nelson, as many histories and biographies have it; and 
this is the story our author has chosen to retell. In his 
view and that of his friend, it is a corking good story— 
but it still remains a corking unedifying story. It is 
probably corking unsporting of us to wonder why Mr. 
Kenyon brushes aside its immoral elements in such an 
obvious mood of mirth and glee. Nevertheless, we 
remain unsympathetic to the end, suggest that laughter 
is not the proper response to Emma, and recommend 
this novel to no one. 

Rose Belvedere, 

Brooklyn, New York 

* * * 

Skinner, Cornelia Otis Bottoms Up! 

Dodd. Mar. 14, 1955. 208p. $3.00. 

A baker’s dozen of items consisting of twelve familiar 
essays and one address. The essays, three of which 
originally appeared in the New Yorker, are lightly 
witty and amusing, some more so than others. They 
deal with reminiscences of playing Shakespeare opposite 
her father, “moments when one doesn’t know where 
to look,” weeping at theatrical performances, writing on 
shipboard, Paris street names, American bad manners 
abroad, being a sports widow, and frustrations en¬ 
countered when using the Bibliotheque Nationale, all 
in the traditional Skinner manner. After the innocuous 
content of the essays the title item, an address to the 

American Gynecological Society, comes like a bomb¬ 
shell. It must have made an explosively successful 
evening for the doctors, but it is slightly incongruous 
in its present company. 

Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., 

Department of Librarianship, 

M arywood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Snow, C. P. The New Men 

Scribner. Jan. 10, 1955. 31 lp. $3.50. 

One of the most interesting ramifications of the con¬ 
temporary exploitation of nuclear energy has been the 
concomitant soul-searching of many of the scientists— 
the new men—who brought act out of potency. 

The Oppenheimer case—with its charges and counter¬ 
charges covered with obfuscation and acrimony—is an 
outgrowth of this internal disturbance in our scientific 
society. The Fuchs betrayal, the Pontecorvo flight be¬ 
hind the Iron Curtain—all of these are instances of 
this politico-moral schizophrenia afflicting the men who 
were involved in this effort. With no supernatural 
values to guide them in a mechanistic universe, the an¬ 
thropomorphic view is the next best ennobling level on 
which to operate, and the service of mankind becomes 
the beacon in their world of darkness and violence. 
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Having unleashed such terrifying powers of destruc¬ 
tion, the “new men” seek to harness it for higher pur¬ 
poses. Unfortunately, the “higher purpose” of inter¬ 
national communism has been served too well in this 
approach and the wisdom of certain actions—feeding 
the secrets of the democracies to the Kremlin—now 
takes on its true hue: a bloody red, the possible sunrise 
of the last day of man on this earth. 

And still the scientists cry for their freedom, for the 
international exchange of information, somehow naively 
believing that all will be well, that the age of enlighten¬ 
ment (the second? third?) will lead all men to “see” 
that it is his brothers whom he seeks to destroy. Very 
nice! Except they often omit the fundamental point: 
brotherhood implies one Fatherhood. 

All this is by way of background to C. P. Snow’s novel. 
It is an effort to give some frame of reference to one who 
might accidentally pick up this novel and think it deals 
with these themes. Actually, it does, but only super¬ 
ficially. In dealing with the peripheral issues, or not 
exploiting them profoundly enough to give them real 
meaning, the author has evidently preferred to tell his 
story in terms of two somewhat dull and uninteresting 
brothers, Lewis and Martin Eliot. Lewis is a func¬ 
tionary responsible for administrative liaison between 
the British government and Barford (the Los Alamos 
of England). Martin is a physicist who works on the 
project designed to bring the A-bomb to reality. Most 
of the time-span of the novel is during World War II 
when the dramatic race to beat Germany to the pro¬ 
duction of the nuclear weapon might have meant the 
difference between defeat and victory. 

And though the Allies won, they lost. For within the 
ranks of the scientists were the defectors: men who 
(without permission) willingly passed on the scientific 
secrets to Red agents. Peculiarly, these men never con¬ 
sidered themselves traitors: Russia was an ally entitled 
to the information; the international brotherhood of 
man proclaimed by the Communists was politically 
above any nationalism; and many other reasons which 
were equally specious and captious. 

Snow seems well qualified to write this story. He is a 
scientist and civil servant, besides being a novelist. He 
knows the scientific temperament and portrays it well 
in the persons of Lewis Eliot, Walter Luke, Arthur 
Monteney, Drawbell and other members of the staff at 
Barford; he is equally successful with Thomas Bevill, 
Hector Rose, Martin Eliot, Francis Getliffe—bureau¬ 
crats. But his Sawbridge, the betrayer, is very im¬ 
portant yet emerges as a cardboard figure lacking in 
credible dimensions; he remains an attitude rather than 
a human being. 

In an effort to fit the historical development into some 
sort of emotional and human perspective Snow intro¬ 
duces an obliquely polite personality conflict between 
Martin and Lewis (no gag intended); an unpleasant 
marriage; and some jockeying for power among the 
personnel at Barford. 

The total impression is one of a very tidy, all very- 
proper and innocuous exercise which never really gets 
off the ground. Too bad! There’s a mighty and im¬ 
pressive novel to be wrought from this profound ma¬ 


terial. But scientist Snow has not succeeded—as the 
new men did—in bringing the act out of the potency. 

John M. Coppinger, 

Operations Research Office, 
Johns Hopkins University, 
Chevy Chase, Maryland. 

* * * 

Thomsen, Richard B. The Tyrants 

Putnam. Feb. 25, 1955. 245p. $3.50. 

Like a stormy gale from the wintry wastes of the North 
Atlantic comes this turbulent novel from Denmark. 
In a ballad-like style—but built on epic proportions— 
this is a flinty and stony story of some Faroe Islanders 
at the end of the eighteenth century. 

Jorund and Sigvad are Danish peasants forbidden to 
marry unless they own land. This they acquire from 
Hermod of Hamar when—in a magnanimous gesture 
to spite his old enemy, Guttorm of Bratte—he gives 
them a portion of acreage known as Tabernacle Bay. 
With land they can marry, Jorund to Anna Sofia and 
Sigvad to Karen Patrine. As the years pass the new 
yeomen prosper but with success comes the decay of 
their characters. From a stubborn and honest fighter 
Jorund becomes a self-centered, lascivious, domineering 
father who alienates his family and holds the com¬ 
munity in fear. Sigvad, a mental ox, acquiesces to 
Jorund in passive collusion. 

To this community of ignorance and superstition comes 
Halvors, the drunken schoolmaster, who forms a 
strange alliance with Kurt, the bastard son of Sibba, 
the wild one (rejected by her father, Jorund, for her 
transgressions). Halvors in his mental superiority and 
Kurt with his terrifying strength and fierce independ¬ 
ence defy Jorund. And when a shipwreck delivers 
Ysobel, the French coquette, into this strange menage, 
she is the catalytic agent which hastens the action to a 
dramatic climax. 

In the best sense of the term, Thomsen is a born tale- 
spinner. His story rings with authenticity and his char¬ 
acters rear up off the printed page in three dimensions 
of reality. And his style is concretely masculine: forth¬ 
right and sharp in detail, no mushy ambiguity or senti¬ 
mental treacle. 

Naomi Walford is to be complimented for her splendid 
translation in keeping the saga-like tone of the original. 
But to Thomsen must go the praise for creating an 
exciting and highly readable—though for an adult 
audience only—novel which is strong evidence that his 
fellow-Danes are a discerning public for giving him the 
repute he rightfully enjoys in his homeland. 

John M. Coppinger , 

Operations Research Office, 
Johns Hopkins University, 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 

* * * 

Beach, Comdr. Edward L., U.S.N. 

Run Silent, Run Deep 
Holt. Mar. 31, 1955. 364p. $3.95. 

This novel of the submarine service has all the action 
of a melodrama and all the psychological insights of 
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true literature. The characters, like their ships, “run 
silent, run deep,” and what is implied is as important 
to the tale as what is stated. 

Against a backdrop of the Pacific in World War II are 
highlighted the hunted and the hunters as seen from 
the lonely perspective of command. Two hard-headed 
men stalking the same enemy are pitted against each 
other in the interdependent drama of decision and 
destiny; and though not as drastic as The Caine Mutiny 
in incident it is more dynamic in impact. 

Beach’s adventurous enthusiasm, his imaginative ap¬ 
proach and his close looking at detail make this one of 
the better war novels of the current crop. 

James Gallagher, 

New York, New York 

* * * 

Albrand, Martha The Mask of Alexander 

Random House. Feb. 4, 1955. 234p. $3.00. 

Intrigue and suspense, handled so well by Martha 
Albrand, are plentifully offered to readers in The Mask 
of Alexander . The locale of this latest of Miss Al- 
brand’s works ranges from the dress salon of Alexander, 
Paris’ most famous dress designer, to the princely 
palazzo in Venice, belonging to Falconieri, a leading 
Italian political figure. 

At the very beginning of the story Bettina Drake, young 
and lovely daughter of a highly placed diplomat whose 
career had been ruined by the treachery of some one 
close to him, recognizes the fact that Monsieur Alex¬ 
ander is really Gregory Kalsan, whose unexplained dis¬ 
appearance had contributed to her father’s disgrace. 
In order to discover if he is the man responsible for the 

disgrace surrounding her father’s last years, and also 
because she realizes she really loves Greg, Bettina man¬ 
ages to become a model in Alexander’s dress establish¬ 
ment. On the very first day that Bettina is there, M. 
Loiret, Alexander’s cutter, is fished out of the Seine. 
The police list it as suicide, but Alexander knows it is 
murder, undoubtedly engineered by Communists who 
are out to destroy the small anti-communist group of 
which he is leader. 

From this point on, events move quickly. Under pre¬ 
tense of showing his dresses in Italy, M. Alexander 
carries on his investigations in Venice where it is dis¬ 
covered that Falconieri, posing as an anti-communist, 
is really working with the communists. 

The story has all the trimmings of a cloak and dagger 
novel. There is the resourceful, courageous Intelli¬ 
gence officer, posing as M. Alexander—adept at skillful 
disguises and protected by a kindly Providence that 
foils the many attempts made on his life. There is the 
lovely and intrepid Bettina who discounts dangers to 
her own person and wanders blithely about at midnight 
in gondolas and strange apartments. There is even a 
dwarf, a combination friend and servant who almost 
gives up his life for his beloved M. Alexander. When 
Bettina, in the final exciting scene, is shot, she suffers 
only a flesh wound and the author is on hand to make 
sure that misunderstandings are cleared up and that 
M. Alexander and Bettina face a reasonably happy 
future. 


Martha Albrand writes an exciting, fast-moving novel. 
Both background and characters are interesting. The 
reader, though spared any real doubt as to whether or 
not Alexander had betrayed Bettina’s father, is impelled 
to rush through the book to find out just how Miss 
Albrand will extricate the hero and heroine from one 
dangerous situation after another. The book can be 
recommended to anyone who wants to relax and enjoy 
several pleasurable hours in exciting armchair ad¬ 
venture. 

Rose Belvedere, 

Brooklyn, New York 

* * * 

Colette (tr. by Enid McLeod) The Vagabond 
Farrar, Straus & Young. Feb. 14, 1955. 223p. $3.00. 

Having heard much about Colette during the past 
year, I was anxious to read, at least in translation, some¬ 
thing that she had written. It happend to be The 
Vagabond. The result: a favorable impression. An¬ 
other reader may find it disappointing, especially if 
that reader demands a plot in his novel. There is 
practically no such device in The Vagabond to retain 
your interest, yet you are kept completely immersed in 
the difficulties of Renee Nere until you have read the 
very last sentence on the very last page. A dancer in 
a music hall, Renee had already experienced one un¬ 
fortunate marriage when she becomes acquainted with 
affluent Maxime Dufferein-Chautel, who proposes mar¬ 
riage. Evidently not a Catholic, our heroine has no 
religious scruples against remarrying while her worth¬ 
less husband is alive, although divorced. The book is 
substantially an account of the relationship between 
Renee and Maxime, an account which Colette presents 
for the most part from the point of view of Renee. 

Since Renee is depicted as something of an author as 

well as a dancer, the letters are sensitively written, as 
one might expect. An element of suspense is main¬ 
tained, chapter after chapter. 

Colette also weaves into the story half a dozen other 
characters who are almost as clearly delineated for the 
reader as is Renee herself. You learn much about the 
French music halls and the actors and actresses who 
associated with Renee. Apart from the assumption 
that remarriage after a divorce is not wrong, you will 
find nothing objectionable in the book. If you consider 
that an insidious point of view, as it undoubtedly is, 
you may not want to read the book at all. If you are 
inclined to read the book in spite of it, you will prob¬ 
ably like this short novel, chosen by an “eminent jury 
of French writers as one of the best twelve novels 
France has produced in the first half of the present 
century,” according to the dust jacket on this little book. 

Paid Kiniery, Ph.D., 

Loyola University, 

Chicago, Illinois 

CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB—APRIL 
SELECTION 

Merton, Thomas No Man Is An Island 

Harcourt, Brace. Mar. 24, 1955. 264p. $3.95. 

Thomas Merton has established himself as the literary 
voice of Catholic America. Although living as a Trap- 
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pist monk in Kentucky, his words have gone forth to 
the ends of the land. This is due in part to the fact 
that he is a gifted writer who has found the way to 
make spirituality readable for his generation, to give his 
contemporaries a glimpse of what contemplation can 
mean in our time. It is due even more, perhaps, to the 
conviction that here is an honest man sincerely strug¬ 
gling with the problems of life and one who is on the 
right road. 

No Man Is An Island has been hailed as Merton’s 
greatest book. Those who consider The Seven Storey 
Mountain his masterpiece will disagree; those who pre¬ 
fer Seeds of Contemplation will accept the judgment. 
Merton, himself, terms it a sequel to the latter. Like 
Seeds it is a book which the reader will ponder and 
meditate. A poet who knows the shift and shape of 
things, Merton sees the vision against the background 
of the night from which by God’s grace he has emerged. 
Light and shadow chase each other across his pages. 

In the important “Prologue” the author outlines his 
position. The individual person is responsible for liv¬ 
ing his life. If he shirks the responsibility, he will never 
find out the meaning of his existence. Laziness inclines 
him to accept the optimistic solution and huddle with 
the herd out of reach of the winds of anxiety. This 
Father Merton has no intention of doing. Although 
he will accept no divorce from Catholic tradition, Mer¬ 
ton has some harsh denunciation of convention. Neither 
has he any patience with the view that all the answers 
have been given by those dead at least five hundred 
years. 

Anne Morrow Lindbergh in her recent Gift from the 
Sea writes, “I feel we are all islands in a common sea.” 
Father Merton probably would agree. He has in his 
last chapter some poetic pages on man’s spiritual 
privacy-failure to respect which seems to him a secret 
contempt of God who alone can penetrate the secrecy 
and solitude of the individual. Merton also has a 
theory of human love which is as practical as it is 
exalted. In his meditation on “Vocation” the author 
shows that he does appreciate the life of ordinary 
Christians. Advertising and noise do come in once 
again for denunciation but prudence and moderation 
also adorn the book. “Being and Doing” is a real gem 
in this respect. “The relative perfection we must 
attain to in this life if we are to live as sons of God is 
not the twenty-four-hour a day production of perfect 
acts of virtue but a life from which practically all the 
obstacles to God’s love have been removed or over¬ 
come,” writes Father Merton. This is but one example 

of the depth and wisdom on this extraordinary book 

which will certainly be read and pondered. 

E.A. Ryan, S.J. 
Woodstock College, 
Woodstock, Maryland 

* * * 

Huddleston, Sisley 

France: The Tragic Years 1939-1947 
Devin-Adair. Apr. 11, 1955. 360p. $5.00. 

Statesmen and politicians, diplomats and demagogues, 
pacifists and jingoists began a weird dance in 1919. 
They were trying to avoid the large areas of quicksand 


which had been spread across the European continent 
by the Treaty of Versailles. Watching these gyrations 
was the impressible and brilliant diplomatic corre¬ 
spondent, the late Sisley Huddleston (he had no peer 
in this country). Huddleston belongs to the revision¬ 
ist school of historiography which has found a haven 
in the publishing houses of Devin-Adair, Caxton, and 
Regnery. 

Readers who are familiar with Huddleston’s earlier pub¬ 
lished Popular Diplomacy and War (1954) will appre¬ 
ciate him as a sensitive man who deplores the sufferings 
of civilians in wartime and the peacetime machinations 
of the Clamor Boys in diplomacy. He was one of the 
first publicists to recognize the menace of Communism 
in Western Europe in the period between the great wars 
and his candid denunciations against coexistence caused 
an almost total eclipse of his writing career. 

The outbreak of World War II came as no surprise to 
Huddleston, nor did the early collapse of Poland and 
France. But he would live out the war in France and 
Monaco, becoming a French citizen in 1943. Nothing 
demonstrates his love for France more than that action 
taken when French fortunes were finding the lowest 
level. In this volume are Huddleston’s impressions of 
wartime France and the hectic years of reconstruction. 
There are heroes, villains, and innocent bystanders in 
the exciting story. 

There is Marshal Petain—the courageous soldier of 
World War I fame—fighting his greatest battle after 
France’s most bitter military defeat. Petain, a master 
of passive resistance, was struggling to save the lives of 
his people when more hysterical leaders would have 
caused the Germans to wreak reprisals on the defense¬ 
less populace. 

There is General de Gaulle—the soldier who deserted 
the battlefield—who would flee to England where he 
expected to find a white horse large enough to leap 
the channel to effect the liberation of a people from 
their own constitutional government. There is the 
enigmatic Laval who would prove to be an equal 
nuisance to Hitler and Petain. There are the French 
Communists — disguised as patriotic guerillas — who 
would conduct a barbaric purge against loyal French 
and anti-Communist elements in a bloody civil war 
while the greater war was at its height. 

However, the real heroes of the story are the French 
people who suffered so much as their homeland became 
the scene of battle for the second time in a generation. 
Huddleston is almost poetical as he describes their 
confusion, hysteria, despondency, and resignation when 

their papier-mache army and political leadership col¬ 
lapsed. In the nightmare of defeat the highways and 
byways of France were cluttered with civilians and 
poilus. The dawn came and with it the depressing 
future of Occupation. No people could have been 
more graceful in defeat and their leader, Petain, was 
magnificently sensible. But the callousness of a few 
ambitious men would disrupt the life-saving armistice 
and the French masses—men, women, children, and 
aged—would suffer more at the hands of the French 
than from the rule of the German or the indiscriminate 
bombing of American and British allies. 

This does not make a pretty story. Rather it is a severe 
and scholarly indictment of modern diplomacy and 
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modern methods of warfare. It is a sordid reminder 
that peaceful coexistence was tried for two decades in 
Europe with the end result being a holocaust. It is a 
fervent plea to statesmen for their reacceptance of 
human values and their rejection of publicity-conscious 
power politics. The American reader now has a chance 
to read the concise truth of those tragic years which 
befell our oldest ally. 

Francis X. Gannon , Ph.D., 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Taylor, Telford 

Grand Inquest. The Story of Congressional 

Investigations. 

Simon & Schuster. Feb. 21, 1955. 358p. $4.50. 

Few intellectual exercises are so rewarding and stimu¬ 
lating as the reading of a book reflecting the ideas of a 
well trained legal mind. There is reason instead of 
emotion, balance rather than partisanship, and a devo¬ 
tion to the cardinal virtue of justice and the closely 
associated concept of equity. Most good lawyers are 
also masters of English style. All these qualities are 
found in Telford Taylor’s study of investigations by 
legislative bodies. 

The author delves extensively into the history of such 
inquiries, both in the United States and in other coun¬ 
tries, especially Great Britain. Court decisions con¬ 
trolling these hearings are carefully documented. Sur¬ 
prisingly, one of the finest decisions emanated from a 
lowly court. Judge Charles Patrick Daly, of the Court 
of Common Pleas, New York City, gave a decision 
exactly one century ago which was a legal masterpiece. 
The judge spelled out precisely the powers and limita¬ 
tions of such committees and thus shackled a legal 
prosecution of Catholics by the Know-Nothing Party. 

With the advent of the New Deal, and later with the 
rise of the Communist problem, the “illusion of omni¬ 
potence” arose with regard to Congressional commit¬ 
tees. They challenged the historic separation of powers 
as among judicial, legislative, and executive branches, 
and between federal and state authority. They tended 
toward extralegal prosecution of witnesses called before 
the committees. Standards of fairness and due process 
were strained to the limits. The Fifth Amendment 
became an epithet, instead of a protection available to 
innocent persons compromised by circumstances that 
might incriminate them. 

All these points are treated with cold analysis and im¬ 
pressive documentation. Only in the last chapter, 
parts of which might well have remained unwritten, 
does the author falter. Here he lumps all Congres¬ 
sional Committees on communism into one category, 
ignoring the differences in qualities among committees, 
and in the same committee at different periods of its 
life. He complains that we are served “warmed-over 
spy,” already discovered by law-enforcement agencies. 
This ignores the public service done by committees in 
altering the public to dangers which were being sup¬ 
pressed by the Executive during that period. 

The author implies that Catholic criticism of Senator 
McCarthy is rare and unrepresentative. Yet America 
and Commonweal have been consistent critics of the 


controversial senator, and Gallup Poll samplings indi¬ 
cate that Catholic opinion is quite split on this score. 
Another minor point to note is the author’s apparent 
unawareness of the baiting of committees by Com¬ 
munists and their sympathizers. This has been far 
worse than even the tribulations vented upon Judge 
Medina. 

These are small flaws in a book written in the grand 
tradition of American law. Books of this type make us 
proud of our heritage. So long as we respect the 
majesty of impartial justice, our democracy shall re¬ 
main great. By documenting this point so well, Mr. 
Taylor has rendered a notable service to our nation 
today. 

John F. Cronin, S.S., 
Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Beals, Carleton Our Yankee Heritage 

McKay. Feb. 25, 1955. 311p. $4.00. 

American interest in the strongest tradition—or the 
most celebrated one—which has contributed to the 
formation of our present situation will undoubtedly 
assure for this volume some attention and perhaps a 
good sale. It seems to me, however, that a much better 
job of considering the Yankee heritage of the United 
States could have been done, and I cannot recommend 
this book as satisfactory for any class of reader. 

The reason for beginning a review with a statement of 
such breadth is not the usual one which has caused 
condemnation of volumes to appear in Best Sellers in 
various connections in past issues. There is no flagrant 
immorality included in this book, but there is a per¬ 
sistent emphasis on an interpretation of history and 

historical activities which is simply not acceptable. 

The emphasis to which I refer is the Marxian one of 
stressing always the economic motives which led men 
in the past to perform certain actions. From the time 
of the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, according to 
Beals, the chief reason for every activity undertaken 
by Yankees has been economic. Occasionally it has 
also been political. Other motivations are left entirely 
out of account. 

While one might be tempted to agree, somewhat wryly, 
that far too many of the “shrewd Yankee Tricks” mem¬ 
orialized by multitudes of writers since 1620, have had 
their foundation in an economic interest, surely a few 
of them have been characterized by some other motives. 
Adopting a twentieth-century evaluation of a person or 
event, and reading this evaluation into activities which 
occurred in the seventeenth or eighteenth century is a 
method which Beals has employed both to implement 
his Marxian approach and to make easier his self- 
appointed task of telling us what our Yankee forebears 
were like. Thus, for example, Roger Williams was 
animated by a “broad, humanitarian zeal.” And Emer¬ 
son was fascinated by the Miserere and the Traidor in¬ 
stead of by Tenebrae and the Traditor. This is very 
easy scholarship, if it deserves that appellation at all. 

The style is simple; in fact, simple declarative sentences 
abound. If the intention is to imitate New England 
simplicity, however, the intention fails. The book 
reads, rather, as though it might have been composed 
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with a high-school audience in mind. The word audi¬ 
ence is here used advisedly: the book seems rather in¬ 
tended to be read aloud, slowly, than to be read. It 
has few merits, beyond that of having been written by 
a man whose previous publications have been numer¬ 
ous, and who has, presumably, a readymade assembly 
of readers awaiting this volume. 

I might add that I have deliberately avoided the use of 
the third person in this review—although ordinarily I 
prefer it—to make it quite clear that these are my own 
opinions. This book does not accomplish anything 
promised by its title, and it is furthermore made de¬ 
ficient by the lack of careful proof-reading and of an 
index. To repeat, it cannot conscientiously be recom¬ 
mended to anyone, although it will probably not do 
much harm to those into whose hands it may fall. 

Sister Marie Carolyn, O.P., 

Catholic University of America, 

Washington 17, D. C. 

* * * 

Schindler, John A., M.D. 

How to Live 365 Days a Year 
Prentice-Hali. Mar. 1, 1955. 222p. $3.95. 

Books on psychosomatic medicine are not new in the 
field of medical or psychiatric practice. Those which 
are occasionally written for the general public are 
usually so watered down to appeal to the average 
reader that they end up trying to be all things to all 
men but actually being nothing to anyone. Dr. Schin¬ 
dler’s book is an exception to this condition. In a 
clear, non-technical and highly readable fashion he has 
spelled out the effects of the emotions on bodily ills 
and he gives to them the term E.I.I. or emotionally in¬ 
duced illnesses. He has built his book around three 
of Thomas’s four wishes (need for recognition, new 
experiences and security) and added the wishes of 
creative expression and self esteem and love. Within 
this framework he has developed a psychological 
, foundation for the development of the healthy per¬ 
sonality. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first deals 
with how the emotions can make a person ill on a 
neurological, respiratory and glandular level. The 
second part is devoted to the cure of emotionally in¬ 
duced illnesses through the development of emotional 
well being within the individual, his family and work. 
The sections on the effects of emotional imbalance on 
the nervous system are especially good and vividly pre¬ 
sented. 

It is Schindler’s thesis that the efforts of traditional 
psychiatry and of Freudian analysis in digging into the 
past and the unconscious in order to arrive at an 
understanding of the present, while they may have 
value, are also time consuming and beyond the reach 
of the average patient. His method has been one of 
explanation, ventilation and education. In this last 
phase he makes use of audiovisual aids which are pre¬ 
sented to the patient and his spouse in the doctor’s 
office. 

The more analytically oriented therapist will undoubt¬ 
edly view this effort with a slightly jaundiced eye. 
However, Schindler wrote this book both for the patient 


and the general practitioner who sees the vast bulk of 
these patients. While there may be valid arguments 
raised that some of the matters are treated superficially 
or glossed over, it does represent a distinct contribution 
to the field of better public understanding of the role 
of emotions in the area of general health. The general 
practitioner who may have little inclination or aptitude 
for deeper psychoanalytic presentations will find in this 
tome a ready reference for many of the somatic com¬ 
plaints that literally flow over into his practice and 
which at times threaten to engulf him. This is a 
worthwhile book for the general reader as well as the 
medical man not too deeply versed in psychiatric 
thought and theory. 

John J. Baldi, 

Chairman, 

Department of Social Sciences, 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Scholmer, Joseph Vorkuta 

Holt. Feb. 17, 1955. 304p. $3.75. 

Above the Arctic Circle near the Urals is the Russian 
slave labor camp of Vorkuta. For over three years, the 
author, under a twenty-five year sentence for “espion¬ 
age,” was a member of the slave battalions. 

The fact that Scholmer had been for twenty years a 
member of the German Communist Party and was, at 
the time of his arrest by the Russian Secret Police, a 
doctor working for the ministry of Health of East Ger¬ 
many, apparently had little bearing upon his fate. He 
was snatched from his home and examined endlessly 
until in exhaustion he “admitted” that he knew a per¬ 
son who was in contact with Allied authorities in West 
Berlin. Prompt sentencing followed. 

The record of life in the prison camp is one for all 
adults to read. It is not a compilation of horrors but 
is the day to day account of a man who is a shrewd 
and honest observer. His material, principally, is the 
people of the camps—guards and prisoners alike. What 
he has to say about the Soviet system, what he has to 
say of the present conduct of the free West, and what 
he reveals about the condition of the people behind the 
curtain should be must reading for politicians and all 
thoughtful Americans. 

Clinton J. Maguire, 

Silver Spring, Maryland 

* * * 

Castle, Eugene W. Billions, Blunders and Baloney 
Devin-Adair. Jan. 31, 1955. 278p. $3.50. 

A Roman poet once wrote, in effect, that indignation 
led him to verse. Apparently it leads others to write 
books. Mr. Castle bristles with anger, righteous or 
otherwise, when he contemplates our amateurishness 
or worse in the field of propagandizing our enemies or 
allies abroad. He is not quite sure of the remedy. 
At times he seems to advocate throwing out the entire 
program. At other times he merely suggests improve¬ 
ments. 

In general, he feels that we do much worse than our 
enemies, the Communists, and our allies, such as the 
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British. For example, we insist upon using American 
personnel working from regal mansions in the better 
parts of a city. By contrast, the Communists would 
use native agitators, working from the locale most 
suited for their purpose. 

The favor shown to Communists, and the questionable 
staffing of our own agencies, as happened in Germany 
shortly after the Second World War, is given thorough 
documentation. The author attacks the waste involved 
in duplicating facilities commercially available to Euro¬ 
peans, such as wire services, motion pictures, and 
magazines. He feels that the commercial product is 
much better propaganda than the government products. 

Mr. Castle rightly notes the value of propaganda 
through action, such as a firm, consistent foreign policy. 
He argues that the State Department should not be 
undercut by various special agencies working in the 
same field. He is skeptical about such agencies as 
FOA, which he considers to be empire-builders devoted 
to their own perpetuation. 

Many of the strictures in this book, taken separately, 
have real merit. But they lose impact because of exag¬ 
gerations, inconsistencies, and sweeping generalizations. 
The author never seems to be sure whether he is at¬ 
tacking foreign aid as such or abuses in the program. 
He has good points, but a more balanced presentation 
would have been far more effective. 

John F. Cronin, S.S., 

Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Spears, Major General Sir Edward L. 

Assignment to France. Volume II. "The 

Fall of France: June, 1940” 

A. A. Wyn, Inc. Feb. 24, 1955. 333p. $5.00. 

From his position as Churchill’s liaison officer working 
in France before, during, and after the Dunkirk retreat 
General Spears narrates the gossipy details of Anglo- 
Franco conflicts in the higher echelons of military and 
diplomatic personnel. 

The entire volume is a severe critique of French unpre¬ 
paredness for World War II. The French leaders are 
generally portrayed as hysterical and whimpering in¬ 
competents. Their British counterparts are invariably 
cool, calm, and collected. Pertinax, the distinguished 
French journalist, in his Gravediggers of France, written 
during the war years, described the causes and effects 
of unpreparedness in a much more scholarly fashion. 
Winston Churchill, the hero of the present work, has 
covered the same broad area as General Spears in a 
much more readable fashion. 

Any pretense of objectivity on the part of Spears is 
completely dispelled as he reveals his complete devo¬ 
tion to his hero: “My one prayer was that, if the in¬ 
vasion (of England) came, I should be there, to stand 
in front of him and shield him (Churchill).” This 
human shield failed to protect the hero’s reputation 
from charges of meddling in American affairs. Through¬ 
out the story Churchill is revealed as working con¬ 
stantly to get the United States into the war. His com¬ 
plete disregard for the American Constitution is ap¬ 
parent as he impresses upon his English colleagues and 


French allies that F.D.R. will go to war when the time 
is ripe. It was not ripe in the Dunkirk days. How¬ 
ever, the fine Rooseveltian hand stretching across the 
Atlantic to pat a troubled French head encouraged 
such Churchillian thinking. On June 5, 1940, Roose¬ 
velt was assuring the French that he would go as far 
as the law allowed in helping the allies, and even a 
little further. The allies had the impression that 
F.D.R. was only waiting for the elections of November 
to be completed before he acted. Their foresight was 
confirmed in the passage of the Lend-Lease Act just a 
few months after the election. But this entire story 
has been most ably presented by such revisionists as 
William Henry Chamberlain and Harry Elmer Barnes. 

To this reviewer the author has shown a blindness to¬ 
ward some glaring historical facts. French weaknesses 
were obvious to most competent European observers 
before the war. The French and British were never 
compatible allies. The French were behaving naturally 
in trying to get an all-out effort from the British in the 
dark days of Dunkirk. Self-reliance was not going to 
be an outstanding British attribute throughout World 
War II. The reviewer was also disarmed by Spears’ 
comparison of Joan of Arc and Eve Curie as similar 
in their desires to save their nation. 

But the biggest question which remains is why the 
author bothered to write this work at all. It is not a 
diary, nor a memoir, nor history. It is an awkward 
conglomeration of opinion, gossip, rumor, and hind¬ 
sight. 

Francis X. Gannon, Ph.D., 

Department of History, 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Bainbridge, John Garbo 

Doubleday. Mar. 24, 1955. 256p. $4.00. 

The “legend” of the best known screen actress is ex¬ 
plored here in what may be called a “not too intimate” 
biography. The author has, apparently painstakingly, 
and just as apparently without any assistance from his 
subject, reviewed all the available factual material in 
the life of Greta Gustatsson of Stockholm. This covers 
her days as a latherer in a Swedish barbershop, as em¬ 
ployee of a department store, as protege of Mauritz 
Stiller, the director (here credited with being her 
“Svengali”), as phenomenon of the Hollywood screen, 
and finally as retired and mysterious semi-recluse about 
the world. 

Aside from the bare statement that the curious can 
find here about all that presently can be publicly known 
about the actress, a few additional comments may be 
in order. 

First, the biographer has attempted to write intelli¬ 
gently, i.e., to avoid the idiocies of the fan magazine 
type of reporting. A super-subtlety at times may de¬ 
feat his purpose. A few occasions raise a question as 
to whether the professedly idolizing writer entertains 
sly doubts of the intelligence of his heroine or his own 
perceptions are suspect. 

While it appears the author’s thesis that the life of 
Garbo, as a great actress, should be intrinsically more 
worthy of record than that of some highly publicized 
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(and dramatically talentless) Hollywood and inter¬ 
national actresses, the result here throws the premise 
into definite uncertainty. It is highly probable that the 
“life” of a representative artist is, as such, of negligible 
importance in the history of art or of ideas. The ma¬ 
terial out of which this biography is worked is very 
often no different in kind, and in appeal, from that of 
the publications which pander to mere idle curiosity 
and the tendency to vicarious enjoyment of luxurious 
vice. 

It would be difficult to defend the proposition that the 
distinction between the transatlantic, airborne or sea¬ 
borne, fornications of certain Hollywood flamboyancies 
and the euphuistically named but uncompromisingly 
detailed “romances” of Garbo is such that the recount¬ 
ing of the one sort is fodder only for the stupid masses 
while the other is of a rare and pure cultural interest. 

Of possibly no moment at all is another little curiosity 
of the book. An appendix carefully gives the full cast 
and all credit of every movie that Garbo made. But 
in the listing of Grand Hotel, and also in the narrative 
discussion of this movie in the text, the name of Jean 
Harlow is pointedly omitted. One might, with nothing 
better to do, wonder why. 

And with absolutely nothing better to do, a discrimi¬ 
nating adult might read this biography, but to no profit. 

Doris D. Maguire, 

Silver Spring, Maryland 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Baker, Gladys Our Hearts Are Restless 

Putnam. Mar. 31, 1955. 282p. $3.50. 

This story written by the author of the very well- 
received book I Had to Know presents a challenge to 
the mature reader which he might well stoop to pick 
up and to consider. 

Definitely it is for the mature reader. It is set in a 
sanitarium where the tensions and the fears of life in 
the world of today are only thinly masked by an ap¬ 
pearance of a charming country place in the beautiful 
mountain country of Switzerland, and by the semblance 
of normality on the part of the guests. As I see this 
book, it is an attempt to present for our consideration 
the trenchant and ever present questions—more urgent 
today than in some days and some years—Who are 
you? What do you do? Where do you go? when the 
world around you and your own private world come 
crashing down in fragments at your feet. 

The thesis is worked out through the story of a brilliant 
and very beautiful young woman who has been a suc¬ 
cessful writer and a charming social companion at 
many international gatherings. But she enters the book 
as a “broken reed” helplessly ensnared in the throes of 
compulsive drinking. At this stage, the best thing that 
can be said for her is that she realizes her position, that 
she knows she can no longer face the ordinary world 
and its daily demands, and that she is anxious to be 
helped to regain her balance in all things. Through 
the medium of a Religious, Mother Mary Magdelena, 
whose convent is conveniently next door to the sani¬ 
tarium, (I think that this is a very weak spot in the 
book . . . too close to coincidence and too obvious) 


Georgia Gale is made to understand the “goodness” of 
all things which the Lord has created, even the fruit 
of the vine. In fact, there might easily arise some de¬ 
gree of controversy over the parts of the book in which 
the Mother Superior discourses upon alcoholic bever¬ 
ages and dispenses them to her guests. The upshot of 
the whole book is that Georgia Gale learns what will 
power is, practices its use, and seems to be rewarded 
at the end with love, contentment, and the beginning 
of a newly balanced life. 

I think that it is not unusual that this problem should 
be dealt with in fiction. Certainly it is a great problem 
of our age. Gladys Baker has given a solution, has held 
out a life line to people (represented by Ron, Valerie, 
Armand and Marjorie, all living at the sanitarium, Mon 
Repos) who have found it impossible to cope with the 
demands of their society. The solution to Georgia 
Gale’s personal problem, the righting so fortuitously of 
her toppled world . . . these are, to my mind, too pat, 
too facile resolutions—possible certainly in the world 
which Gladys Baker has created, but not quite prob¬ 
able. The story of the Mother Superior is too neat; 
she is too close to being a “deus ex machina” for my 
taste. 

But with all its faults the book certainly is a courageous 
one, and Gladys Baker has handled her subject with 
commendable quiet and good sense. The subject mat¬ 
ter automatically restricts the book to discriminating 
adult readers; what it has to say about the rootless 
generation might well be listened to. 

The title of the book, of course, comes from St. Augus¬ 
tine. The decadent society among which he moved is 
revitalized within the walls of Dr. De Lattre’s sani¬ 
tarium; the search of Augustine is paralleled by 
Georgia’s restless seeking. Augustine’s heart ultimately 
rested in God; Georgia’s rests in God also, but not 
completely—there are always Mother Mary Magdelena 
and Dr. De Lattre into the bargain. 

This must have been a difficult book to write; certainly 
it is thought-provoking to read. 

Sister Mary William, 

The College of St. Catherine, 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota 

* * * 

de la Bedoyere, Michael Living Christianity 

McKay. Jan. 7, 1955. 200p. $3.00. 

Do Catholics take full advantage of the spiritual wealth 
at their disposal? Why is it that their Church often 
fails to make a deeper impression upon Protestants and 
unbelievers? Michael de la Bedoyere bases his an¬ 
swers to these two questions on the training he received 
in the Catholic religion and his long experience with 
contemporary problems as editor of the Catholic Herald 
of London. Hence his book is partly an autobiography 
and partly an exposition of dogmatic and moral ques¬ 
tions. 

He believes that in the ordinary instruction of the 
faithful whether in Sunday sermons, missions, and re¬ 
treats too much emphasis is placed upon the observance 
of the Commandments and the traditional forms of 
Catholic piety to the detriment of the “inner spiritual 
perception of God.” He illustrates his general conten- 
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tion by a detailed analysis of the relationship between 
God and man, the meaning of the Incarnation, and the 
part that the Sacraments, especially Penance and the 
Eucharist, should have in our life. He also discusses 
subjects that non-Catholics usually find difficult to 
accept, such as the infallibility of the Church, the 
eternity of Hell, and the attitude of the Church to- 
ward divorce and birth-control. 

There will probably be some disagreement with his 
ideas. For example, the author maintains that carnal 
sins may often be the least culpable of all, and that 
those married to a divorced person or using contracep¬ 
tives may not be guilty of mortal sin in the strict sense 
of the term. Again his arguments against the tradi¬ 
tional system of giving missions and retreats do not 
appear too convincing. On the whole, however, his 
book is worth recommending, at least for adults, since 
the philosophical parts have to be read very carefully. 
He gives many practical suggestions for making people 
realize the sublimity of the Mass, shows us how we 
can derive greater spiritual profit from confession and 
Holy Communion, and respectfully argues that lay 
people be given a more responsible role in the activity 
of the Church. But his most valuable contribution, 
and the finest pages in the book, emphasize the all- 
important fact that a living Christianity is not morality 
nor the legalistic aspects of religion, but the complete 
dedication of one’s entire being to the service of God. 

Stephen McKenna, C.SS.R., 

Immaculate Conception Church, 

New York, New York 

* * * 

Erickson, Robert 

The Structure of Music. ..(A Listener’s 

Guide ) 

Noonday Press. Mar. 8, 1955. 201p. $4.00. 

Few books on music have the clarity and lucidity in 
explaining, for the amateur, the structure of musical 
composition which distinguishes this “Study of Music 
in terms of Melody and Counterpoint.” Virgil Thomp¬ 
son’s introductory note makes the just estimate of 
Erickson’s work as “this uncommonly enlightened book 
(which) tells the history of music through the history 
of counterpoint, chiefly of non-differentiated counter¬ 
point.” No handbook for the reader who does not 
know one note from another, as written, and plays no 
musical instrument, this is an invaluable instruction 
for anyone who knows the rudiments of the piano¬ 
forte and can read musical scales. Liberal illustration 
of the text with samples of harmonic composition, re¬ 
vealing the architecture of a musical score makes the 
study of page after page an illuminating adventure. 
And the discussion of music ranges from the early 


canonic interplay to the more contrived counterpoint 
of recent “moderns.” Every high school and college 
should find a place for this “listener’s Guide” on its 
shelves, and every lover of music—their number grow¬ 
ing daily through listening to long-play and hi-fi record¬ 
ings—will eventually enjoy music more for having 
studied an altogether admirable book such as this is. 

* * * 

Sypher, Wylie Four Stages of Renaissance Style 
Doubleday-Anchor (No. A-45). 312p. $1.25. 

Subtitled “Transformations in Art and Literature: 1400- 
1700,” this paper-bound addition to the valuable An¬ 
chor series is well worth perusal. You may not agree 
with all of Mr. Sypher’s conclusions, or admit all his 
premises. He has essayed a difficult kind of synthesis 
correlating painting, sculpture, architecture, with poetry 
and literature generally during the Renaissance and 
Baroque periods; not always with complete success, but 
at least with continual interest for the reader. The 
book is handsomely illustrated, for the price, with 
monochrome photographs and should prove a valuable 
“chapbook” for any reader with interests higher than 
finding out the solution to novel plots or following the 
directions of a how-to-do-it. 

* * * 

Richards, Robert (Editor) 

Dictionary of American Literature 
Philosophical Library. 253p. $5.00. 

Only what seems to be a dogged determination, on the 
part of the Philosophical Library, to provide something 
like a “five-foot shelf of handy reference books to every¬ 
thing” can explain or excuse this mediocre “dictionary.” 
Everything is in alphabetical order; everything, that is, 
which the editor (who acknowledges no assistance or 
assistants) has seen fit to include in the listing. What 
is included is very summary and often quite unsatis¬ 
factory. J. P. Marquand gets a scant notice, mention¬ 
ing only four titles of his works and little else; James 
Farrell gets extended notice and a sort of “apologia” 
for his political attitude. One sentence on Faulkner 
ends with the awkwardly silly phrase, “he wrote As I 
Lay Dying (1930) on an upturned wheelbarrow.” 
There are longish “articles” under the listing Drama; 
Novel, the American; Poetry in America; Short Story 
in America; Criticism, to which the “editor” calls atten¬ 
tion as having “special value to the student.” The 
student would be better advised to consult any ency¬ 
clopedia for a better summary. Unless a library desires 
to have samples of all such “reference books” on its 
shelves, this reviewer finds little in this “dictionary” to 
recommend its purchase, until it is published in some 
reprint form at twenty-five cents the copy. 
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Ruark, Robert Something of Value 

Doubleday. Apr. 20, 1955. 566p. $5.00. 

Robert Ruark’s foreword is an unusually frank self- 
appraisal. He calls his book a work of fiction, not a 
document, but insists also that the skeletal structure 
rests on stony facts. In other words, characters and 
story are invented, but the setting in which they are 
placed is reported from experience. 

It is for setting, moreover, that the book exists. This is 
the British East African colony of Kenya, which Ruark 
has been visiting from his home in Spain during the last 
four years. The life of Kenya is studied in extended 
detail under three aspects: first the early conditions of 
planation life under British exploitation; next the view 
of Africa provided on safari and in the towns during 
the same period; finally the terroristic Mau Mau sav¬ 
agery and its white reprisals. 

One who has not seen Africa for himself can only 
depend on Ruark’s reputation for journalistic responsi¬ 
bility. The picture he draws is so bloody, brutal, and 
nauseating that the reader needs a strong stomach as 
well as total confidence in the reporter to swallow it. 
The presentation does not show studied effort to be 
shocking; yet the simple, unaffected, coldly reportorial 
amassing of a stupendous amount of utterly revolting 
barbarity—which Ruark says is actually a euphemistic 
version of the truth—is more impressive than design 
could be. 

The hero is Peter McKenzie, left motherless on a farm 
and reared by the senior wife of a Kikuyu headman. 
Peter and the man’s first-born son, Kimani, thereby 
become virtual brothers. The book then traces their 
careers from a companionable boyhood through diverg¬ 
ing maturities until the climax brings Kimani to violent 
death at Peter’s hands. 

The first book, occurring almost entirely in the back 
country, traces the typical life of white settlers and 
their native servants. The later feud between Peter 
and Kimani has its origin on a safari the two boys go 
on with Jeff Newton, who later marries Peter’s sister 
Elisabeth. Jeff cuffs Kimani for insubordination as a 
demonstration of the necessary handling of natives, and 
Kimani’s resentment thereafter gradually kindles into 
a life of hatred, depredation, and bloodshed against 
the whites. 

Book Two opens ten years later; Peter is twenty-five 
and established as the best professional hunter in 


Kenya. This phase provides much data about the 
techniques of safari, the life of the towns, and especially 
the heavy-drinking and free-loving participation in that 
life by guides and their clients. While Peter is thus 
hedonistically occupied, Kimani has joined native 
guerillas organized by Russian agents into cells sworn 
to extirpate the white man. 

The third book concentrates on the horrifying warfare 
that develops as the Mau Mau organization grows in 
numbers and boldness. Kimani leads a force that 
butchers Jeff and his two children, leaving Elisabeth 
alive but horribly maimed. Peter, who has just mar¬ 
ried his childhood friend Holly, goes from his honey¬ 
moon into the bush country to fight the Mau Maus. 
His life quickly deteriorates into butchery and brief 
sojourns at home for drunken respite. Holly cannot 
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finishes his work for a law degree. The awareness of 
the boy grows with his years, and he finds himself be¬ 
ing pushed in many directions by the winds of disturb¬ 
ing clashes. By the end of the novel, he has found the 
answer to most, not all, of his questions in the Falangist 
movement. He has seen blood, and he has listened 
to philosophy. He does not like the blood, and he does 
not entirely understand the philosophy—indeed, he 
moves through one period where he endeavors to lose 
his touch with the shifting tides of opinion, but there 
is always some force pushing him into a commitment. 
His own relations are divided among the various parties, 
and it is obvious that there is no safe middle ground. 

Cesar replaces Ignacio in his study for the priesthood, 
and Pilar becomes an important factor in the lives of 
all in the story, but this is the history of Ignacio, and 
through his eyes we see Spain. 

What strikes the reader, or at least this reader, most 
clearly throughout the novel is the awareness of the 
author of the enormous philosophical and political 
vacuum crying to be filled just before the outbreak of 
the war. The Spain of the past, the great Spain which 
almost ruled the world, had become a Spain torn with 
discontent, ignorance, and a passion for some change, 
any change, as long as it was a change. The power 
against the government was not the power of Com¬ 
munism, but rather the power of Anarchism. If the 
Communists eventually became the power to reckon 
with, they did so only when Anarchism could no longer 
lead the revolt around in another circle. Not since the 
early days of the French Revolution did a nation so 
hunger for positive leadership. The war was inevitable. 

This is not the last we shall hear of Gironella. The 
Cypresses Believe in God is only the first novel of a 
trilogy. If the next two are as good, they should be the 
definitive work on the revolution. The translation 
occasionally sounds more like a transliteration, but it 
is better than adequate. For a long session of thought¬ 
ful reading, this book could hardly be surpassed. 

Frank O’Gorman, 

Department of English, 

Marywood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Tolkien, J. R. R. The Two Towers 

Houghton, Mifflin. Apr. 21, 1955. 352p. $5.00. 

It is altogether possible that, when the third and—so 
we are informed—final volume of The Lord of the 
Rings is published, Mr. J. R. R. Tolkien will be found 
to have written one of the great literary creations of 
this century. In any event, his work is almost unique. 
I must limit “unique” by the niggardly “almost” be¬ 
cause my enthusiasm for The Two Towers, sequel to 
The Fellowship of the Ring, prompted a colleague, who 
is highly literate and an omnivorous reader, to recall 
a thousand-page novel of a lustrum ago, lslandia, by 
Austin Tappan Wright which would seem to be a rival 
for Mr. Tolkien’s work for first honors in sheer in¬ 
vention. 

In The Fellowship of the Ring, Mr. Tolkien introduced 
us to the Third Age of Middle Earth, the year 1418 
according to the reckoning of The Shire, and to the 
wondrous continent in which the power of the Black 
Lord of Mordor was a growing threat to the peoples 
still remaining free. The free peoples were repre¬ 
sented by Aragorn, hidden heir to the ancient Kings 
of the West, and Boromir, son of the Lord of Gondor, 
both of whom were men; Legolas, son of the Elven- 
king of Mirkwood, representing the Elves; Gimli, son 
of Gloin, representing the Dwarfs; Frodo and his 
servant Samwise, and two kinsmen, Meriadoc and 
Peregrin, representing the Hobbits; and Gandalf the 
Grey, one of the council of Wizards. Gandalf dis¬ 
covers that the ring Frodo owns is the One Ring, ruler 
of all the Rings of Power. To prevent the Black Power 
of Mordor from gaining possession of this ring and 
through it all power, it is decided to destroy the ring 
and Frodo and his companions (above named) under¬ 
take to carry the ring to the Mountain of Fire in the 
land of the enemy, Mordor, the only place where it can 
be unmade. They are pursued by the terror of the 
Black Riders of Mordor and set upon by the orc-soldiers 
of Mordor and some of the traitorous Men commanded 
by Saruman, the wizard turned traitor. Boromir is 
killed; Frodo and Samwise disappear; Meriadoc and 
Peregrin are taken captive by the ores before • Aragorn, 
Gimli and Legolas can save them. 

The Two Towers begins at this point in the adventure¬ 
some tale; Aragorn and his Elf and Dwarf companions 
decide to pursue the ores to liberate their friends, the 
Hobbits. The three companions meet a troop of horse¬ 
men commanded by Eomer, nephew of Theoden, king 
of the Eorls. Eomer gives the companions two horses 
to help them on their journey. These are the horse¬ 
men who destroy the Ore-troops hurrying Meriadoc 
and Peregrin to Saruman’s citadel of Isengard. The 
two hobbits escape and are befriended by Fangorn, 
leader of the Ents, shepherds of the trees, and the 
oldest living things on earth. Gandalf reappears and 
joins Aragorn in returning to Eordas where Theoden 
is encouraged to throw his full might against the Ore- 
armies of Saruman in a thrilling battle in Helm’s Deep. 
The Ents, too, come to assist and the ores and Isengard 
are destroyed, Saruman left a prisoner in his magic 
tower, after one of the Seven Stones of the ancient 
Kings of the West comes into Gandalf’s power. The 
little band now hastens to give aid to the lost Frodo 
and Samwise before the swift black horsefhen of Sauron 
of Mordor can destroy them. 
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Meanwhile Frodo and Samwise have been pursued by 
a loathsome creature they call The Gollum, but it 
leads them across the marshes of the Dead and to the 
frontiers of Mordor. They succeed in penetrating the 
tunnel entrance to Mordor only to face the terror of 
Shelob, guardian creature of the tunnel. And we are 
left, at the end of The Two Towers wondering what 
next will happen, now that Frodo is captive of the ore 
garrison of Mordor and Samwise is helpless to reach 
him. 

No such summary as that we have attempted here can 
suggest the swift and completely credible movement of 
this story. The book has a tremendous fascination that 
will grip any reader, young, middle-aged, or old. It is 
a magical book, indeed; a magnificently inventive crea¬ 
tion that has the authentic ring of saga, of epic poetry. 
There is much real poetry in the book, and some verse 
that is as strong and fire-bright as some of the parts of 
Beowulf; for example, Aragorn’s song on p. 112: 

Where now the horse and the rider? Where is 
the horn that was blowing? 

Where is the helm and the hauberk, and the bright 
hair flowing? 

Where is the hand on the harpstring, and the red 
fire glowing? 

Where is the spring and the harvest and the tall 
corn growing? 

They have passed like the rain on the mountain, 
like a wind in the meadow; 

The days have gone down in the West behind the 
hills into shadow. 

Who shall gather the smoke of the dead wood 
burning, 

Or behold the flowing years from the Sea re¬ 
turning? 

Some may find the story symbolic and full of hidden 
meaning and go searching to trace the last shapes and 
threads of allegory. Perhaps the dark East is symbol of 
the dark powers that threaten today the few free 
peoples remaining. Barad-dur, the Dark Tower, may 
be a Kremlin; Sauron the Soviet, enslaving all, destroy¬ 
ing all. Perhaps their creator means the comfort-loving 
but obstinately courageous Halflings, the Hobbits, to be 
an allegory of British Shire-dwellers? And are the 
Ents the primitive peoples waking at last to defend 
their age-old freedom? Then what is the Ring: atomic 
power? Are the Seven Stones the new means of mass- 
communication? Let those who would, worry and 
wonder at such symbolic overtones. This seems to me 
primarily a story that is enthralling in the telling, a 
richly stimulating pleasure to read, and as full of good 
things as a good fruit cake. I have the feeling that I 
shall want to go back again and again to the Third Age 
of Middle Earth, to keep alive the acquaintance of 
strong Aragorn, and Elf-clever Legolas, of patient brave 
Frodo and his loyal Sam, of the merry Hobbits, Meria- 
doc and Peregrin; and of wise old Gandalf. Mr. Tol¬ 
kien’s great gift is that he has made his imagined land 
as real to us as any land just over the horizon hills. 
This is one book you can all get five-dollars worth of 
joy from. 

R. F. Grady, S.J., 
University of Scranton 


Catton, Bruce Banners at Shenandoah 

Doubleday. Feb. 3, 1955. 254p. $2.50. 

This story of a boy who ran away from home to join 
the Union Army and found himself carring the flag 
behind General Sheridan tells of how he conquered 
his own fright and learned to follow a daring leader 
through all the difficulties of war. It is a rattlingly 
good juvenile with a fairly good picture of the Civil 
War. 

* * * 

Bonnet, Theodore Dutch 

Doubleday. Apr. 7, 1955. 416p. $3.95. 

From as far back as the time of William Godwin, 
Shelley’s father-in-law, novels of purpose have been 
fashioned to serve many causes, some moral, some 
social, some political. Such work can be fully enter- ; 
taining, and the particular axe which the author 
chooses to grind need not lessen the reader’s pleasure. 

Yet it is a distinct joy to find a story that is told solely i 
for its own sake, and such is the latest work from the 
pen of Theodore Bonnet. His Dutch, a modern tale, ‘ 

is a fine balance of realism and romance, and contains ; 

a highly imaginative plot. 

The setting is in the San Francisco area, in a town 
called Llagas. There Dan McClatchy, bartender, boot¬ 
legger, and for a short time operator of a chicken farm, 
manages a tavern known as “The Traveller’s Rest.” 
There was little to recommend the establishment to 
anyone, except the geniality of the proprietor and the 
decency of his wife, Bessie. Dan would have preferred 
something in San Francisco, but his chicken raising 
venture had been a failure and “The Traveller’s Rest” 
was all he could afford. It proved better than he 
imagined when a painting that hung over the bar was 
discovered to be a Rembrandt. 

Publicity was showered on the tavern and its owner, 
and Dan went deeply into debt to effect a renovation 
that would, he hoped, be justified by the great numbers 
who would be attracted to the now famous home of 
“Dutch.” He renamed his tavern “The Lost Dutch¬ 
man,” and for a while he reaped a golden harvest, at 
least enough of a harvest to enable him to cut down 
his indebtedness. But his fame had attracted the atten¬ 
tion of some who were hostile to him, including the 
publisher of the local newspaper. When the pub¬ 
lisher’s son was struck down and killed by a bus, after 
having been drinking at “The Lost Dutchman,” pro¬ 
ceedings were instituted to revoke Dan’s license. In a 
bizarre trial, reminiscent of some passages in the life of 
the late William Fallon, Dan’s case was defended by 
Walsh Reardon, a derelict lawyer. Reardon throws 
the session and the town into an uproar by bringing 
out sensational revelations, but breaks down when on 
the stand himself, and the result is that Dan’s license 
is revoked. As the story closes, he has been hired to 
exhibit his painting in a bar in a great new hotel in 
San Francisco. 

Keeping pace with the story are many references to 
events which place the incidents in a frame of real 
history. Mr. Bonnet’s newspaper background has stood 
him in good stead, and he has deftly woven into his 
tale many of the headlines of the years. He has created 
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some interesting characters, but in the trial scene has 
let sensation run away with the story. All in all, this 
is a well-knit narrative, and the reader will not be in¬ 
clined to drop the book until he has reached the end. 

Dennis B. McCarthy, O.P., 

Head, Department of English, 

Providence College, 

Providence, Rhode Island 

* * * 

Lancaster, Bruce 

From Lexington to Liberty: The Story of 

the American Revolution 
Doubleday. Mar. 24, 1955. 470p. $6.00. 

Narrative history takes many and varied forms. There 
is, first, the historical novel in which great events and 
great personalities serve as little more than stage set¬ 
tings and props surrounding fictional characters. At 
the other extreme one finds “real” history, replete with 
footnotes and the other trappings of scholarship but 
stressing dramatic events and interpretations and writ¬ 
ten in a style designed to stir the emotional as well as 
the intellectual interest of the reader. This book ap¬ 
proaches the latter category, differing from it principally 
in the utter absence of footnote references or source 
notes. Even in the eyes of the non-historian, this must 
be regarded as a distinct failing. At the very least the 
author should have provided a bibliographical essay 
giving a critical exposition and evaluation of the sources 
he employed. This would have afforded the reader 
some basis on which to judge the reliability of the work 
without interrupting the literary flow of Lancaster’s 
narrative. 

Stylistically, this is a triumph. In many respects the 
Sandburg biography of Lincoln is brought to mind—in 
the poetic description of autumn days along the Hud¬ 
son, in the perceptive treatment of minor happenings 
of importance to ordinary people without diminishing 
the ever-present awareness of pregnant destiny, in the 
many human touches which add life (and happily 
compensating faults) to the idealized caricatures of 
Washington and other Revolutionary figures that all 
too often stress the “hero” and lose the man. Narra¬ 
tive unity is provided to some extent by the author’s 
frequent use of prophetic asides: the reader is repeated¬ 
ly advised that this man, seemingly unimportant now, 
will play a major part in some future crucial battle or 
that some present event of merely passing note will 
actually determine the course of an entire campaign. 
For the most part these literary devices are very effec¬ 
tive and accomplish their purpose, but a point is 
reached after which they become forced and highly 
artificial. This is particularly true in the many in¬ 
stances in which the prophecies stretch over the full 
scope of subsequent American history in promises that 
this quiet farmland would again know the marching 
of mighty armies in the Civil War, that this leader’s 
grandson would lead other men through decisive bat¬ 
tles, that this French officer would give his name to 
some Pacific isle of bloody memory to GI’s of World 
War III, etc. The fact that this is the third published 
volume in the new “Mainstream of America Series” 
may account for these long-range references; but they 
are usually too contrived to deserve either literary or 
historical merit. 


It is a bit difficult to evaluate this book in terms of the 
audience best suited to it. The absence of adequate 
documentation would make it of little value to the 
historical scholar; on the other hand, some advanced 
knowledge of Revolutionary history is clearly essential 
to the full appreciation of the narrative treatment. (A 
passing and undeveloped reference to “the Conway 
cabal” is one evidence that a certain level of historical 
competence in the reader is taken for granted by Lan¬ 
caster.) It would undoubtedly be of value in the 
teaching of history in the secondary schools—assuming 
the sophisticated style of presentation did not offer too 
great a problem. The audience which will most de¬ 
finitely take this book to heart is composed of those 
men and women, among whom this reviewer is bold 
enough to include himself, who are addicted to the 
reading of history for pleasure. To these, From Lexing¬ 
ton to Liberty offers several hours of sustained enjoy¬ 
ment. 

Gordon C. Zahn, 

Department of Sociology, 

Loyola University, 

Chicago 11, Illinois 

* * * 

Fulop-Miller, Rene The Night of Time 

Bobbs-Merrill. Apr. 15, 1955. 338p. $3.75. 

It is a moving experience to read a good novel which is 
almost a great novel. The Night of Time is such a 
book. It is a novel about war, and, the publisher sug¬ 
gests, may be the novel about war, but we do not 
think so. 

A company of men, of which Adam Ember is a mem¬ 
ber, is sent to hold a hill. They struggle through in¬ 
credible hardships to reach the hill, and once there 
they are besieged by the enemy. They are driven into 
the depths of despair, hungry, thirsty, tired, dying, and 
even dead. And the living seem no more real than 
the dead, nor do their needs seem more desprate. For 
out of the bleak horrors of war emerges the Captain of 
the Dead who has finally understood war not in terms 
of the living, but only in terms of the dead whom he 
buries. 

Unquestionably Rene Fulop-Miller intended to write 
something more than a story about war. The names 
of the men are selected so that each one stands for 
much more than himself, and gradually the carnage 
of battle changes to the eternal conflicts of man. And 
in probing deep into these conflicts, the author has 
raised many disturbing questions. He does not attempt 
to give all the answers, but no fine novel should. After 

you close the book you find yourself remembering the 
book as some sort of diary of despair with hope fighting 
desperately to break through. 

Though there are sections of the book which deal with 
the realities of war as war—the problem of pronounc¬ 
ing the name of Prbrthecktskrvnatzki, only to find him 
dead when the name is mastered; what happens when 
the communications chief is killed and a soldier com¬ 
pletely unfamiliar with communications is forced to 
take over, getting to know a world of telephone voices 
which eventually becomes a world of men of flesh and 
blood—the great problem of the book is the position 
of the Captain of the Dead. ^ is a grim skeleton of 
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evocative re-interpretation of Ulysses’ adventure with 
Circe is reminiscent of Rimbaud and, perhaps, Matisse. 

Nonetheless, if disappointing be the verdict for this 
septet of “stories,” it is because we expected more of 
Miss Welty, remembering the exceptional The Ponder 
Heart. Compared to many other American writers, 
these stories would still be rated superior on almost 
every score except “story.” 

R. F. Grady , S.J., 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Fadiman, Clifton Party of One 

World Publishing. Apr. 25, 1955. 473p. $5.00. 

Inevitably, the publication, in various periodicals, of 
many essays and reviews must some day result in the 
publication of a bound volume. The sequence is per¬ 
haps not so ineluctable as the flow of natural effect 
from natural cause, but it is almost as certain. About 
this volume of Clifton Fadiman’s, however, there are 
two features which set it apart from the automatically- 
produced anthology we have become accustomed to: 
it represents a careful selection drawn from the abun¬ 
dance of twenty-five years of writing; and it offers to 
the reader the polished expression of sound judgment. 
Collecting a journalist’s essays usually puts a harsh 
emphasis on their ephemeral value; these essays have 
been so wisely chosen—and, perhaps, so wisely refur¬ 
bished—that the ephemeral is lost in the enduring. 
With modesty and frankness, Mr. Fadiman sets forth 
in his preface the purpose of his essays, and it is the 
same purpose which has guided most of his activity 
during the last quarter of a century: to act as a middle¬ 
man of thought and opinion. Fie does not feel that 
he belongs to the narrow circle of the intellectual elite 
but he is sure that he can discuss literature and ideas 
on a level that is below that of the scholar but above 
that of the ordinary literate person who is all too mute 
and unreflective. If our intellectual middle class dis¬ 
appears we shall be left with only the experts and the 
literate but uneducated masses; and because our com¬ 
munication today deals almost exclusively in fact and 
our entertainment is easily and passively secured, the 
intellectual middle class does seem to be on the de¬ 
cline. Let Mr. Fadiman be praised for his skillful 
efforts to halt that decline. 

Much of this book deals, in one way or another, with 
reading. The author has read much, he has liked all 
the right things, and he is adept at advancing reason 
for his enthusiasms. Any college boy who finds a 
classic forbidding simply because it is a classic should 
read some of these essays; their warmth should ignite 
some little spark in him. Though Mr. Fadiman’s taste 
is not catholic—he does not like William Faulkner’s 
work, for instance—yet it covers a wide range. His 
emphasis is on the more recent English writers, the 
Victorians and moderns, but his allusions and casual 
references go far. Fie is urbane, kind even in his dis¬ 
likes, though he does show considerable impatience for 
Gertrude Stein. His essays on Ogden Nash and Ed¬ 
ward Lear are interesting in themselves and he has the 
good grace to introduce many charming quotations from 
these humorists. 

Mr. Fadiman is least effective when he is most auto¬ 
biographical; his preface is too long and his essay on 


the occupation of a master of ceremonies is poor by 
comparison with his critical pieces. It may be a con¬ 
cession to the curiosity of the fact-lovers. 

The essay on Faulkner is tiresome—and Mr. Fadiman 
is willing to admit that it may please but few of his 
readers; he deprecates his failure to appreciate Faulkner 
but goes on and on proclaiming it. The other defects 
in the volume are in some instances obtrusive, but they 
are remarkably few for a book as big as this one. In 
revising the essays, the author should have removed 
one or two of the references to Thoreau and quiet 
desperation. He makes some persistent but amateurish 
and unconvincing attempts to psychoanalyze long-dead 
authors; fortunately, he does not thereby destroy the 
charm of the essays which embody these attempts. His 
style is graceful but sometimes too conventional and 
then the foreseen conclusion of a statement seems long 
in coming. In a chance remark he expresses an irre¬ 
sponsible attitude toward recommending reading for 
the young; he implicitly qualifies this statement which 
does not seem to represent any serious thought on his 
part. The only really painful solecism in the collection 
is the casual enunciation of a flip assumption that Chris¬ 
tianity is the embodiment of a myth. In other words, 
the book has its faults—but what book has not? This 
one is eminently worth while for those who can enjoy 
the cultured expression of intelligent opinion. 

William B. Hill, S.J., 

Wernersville, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Hill, Pamela The Crown and the Shadow 

Putnam. Apr. 25, 1955. 314p. $3.50. 

This story of the rise of Madame de Maintenon, nee 
Francoise d’Aubigne, from downfallen Huguenot gen¬ 
tility to marriage with Louis XIV of France, is not as 
interesting as the subject should lead one to expect. 
The chief reason for the other-than-enthralling progress 
of the book is the dullness of the heroine. The story 
creates the impression that Francoise’s career consisted 
of a remarkable chain of circumstances, all of which 
happened to her, and toward none of which did she 
show a final inclination to do other than submit. In 
that case, it would appear that as Madame de Main- 
tenon, she was the unwitting creation of those who 
affected her life, rather than a person who attained 
her position by positive merit. 

It is difficult to explain how this impression arises. It 
is possible that Madame de Maintenon was no more 
than a minion of fate without remarkable genius, but 
the more likely truth is that the author was not equal 
to the task of delineating her as a vital person. To tell 
Francoise’s story she relies merely on presenting the 
facts of her life, filling the interstices with uninspired 
narrative description. This method has not style 
enough to let the reader feel direct knowledge of the 
Maintenon. Thus, because nothing but her circum¬ 
stances become real to him, the reader gains the im¬ 
pression that only these explain her rise. As a result, 
one finishes the book with the disagreeable feeling that 
one’s curiosity has been piqued, but not satisfied. We 
are assured that Madame de Maintenon must have 
been a remarkable personality, but must await another 
author to learn why. 
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The book has a tendency to lose interest generally, be' 
ing particularly boring during the account of Fran' 
coise’s widowhood; but the French court, love potions, 
and various famous mistresses of Louis’, brighten the 
latter part of the book, tending one toward the con- 
elusion that on the whole the volume is interesting 
enough and slight enough in mental strain to balance 
its demerits and recommend itself as an adequate 
beguiler of time. 

While the story is not intended to be offensive, and 
the heroine is a paragon of virtue, the racy, sometimes 
sacrilegious goings on of the French court, necessarily 
recorded to present a full picture of the times and 
trials of Madame de Maintenon, definitely class this 
biography as suitable for adults. 

Eileen Anne Downey, 

510 E. Mt. Pleasant Avenue, 

Philadelphia 19, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Compton-Burnett, Ivy Mother and Son 

Messner. Mar. 21, 1955. 256p. $3.50. 

This strange novel is like nothing so much as a game of 
ping-pong—the indoor atmosphere, the lack of all but 
a few dexterous movements, the incessant conversation, 
reminding one of the deadly monotonous tap tap tap 
of the light balls on the tiny racquets. There are great 
issues in this book—the death of a beloved wife and 
mother, the coming to light of two marital infidelities, 
the discovery by a tortured man that his adored father 
is in truth no father of his. But all these things are 
revealed through conversation, never by action; and 
that conversation is written in an English that is purely 
stylistic, so that it is impossible, except negatively, to 
place the book in any period. 

It is obviously not the so-called plot that interests Miss 
Compton-Burnett. It must then be her characters. 
And in every one of the eleven characters, with the 
exception of the son, Rosebery, brain dominates high, 
high above the heart. It cannot be denied that these 
people reveal themselves in conversation; even the 
young children, as odd a trio as any to be found in 
fiction, show all the malice, the uncanny ability to 
jump to conclusions, the sense of insecurity which are 
the characteristics of a certain sort of childhood. But 
every one is perpetually on guard, no one ever speaks 
out of turn; and the conversations become little essays 
on such things as truth, immortality, married love, 
fatherhood, death. Many undeniably shrewd things 
are said, and the book has a disturbing quality, for it 
is the revelation of the thought-processes of a group of 
selfish people, or, as we must call them today, a group 
of individualists. Brilliant as the book is, there is an 
inhumanity about it. Too much reason, when it is not 
“right reason,” can be deadly. You long for an explo¬ 
sion, even an explosion of anger, to get away from the 
monotonous tap tap tap of the ball of conversation and 
the dexterous manoeuvering for position. But nothing 
comes, and at last the book stops, as though a reel of 
film had suddenly broken. 

Angela Cave, 

Manhattanville College 
of the Sacred Heart, 

Purchase, New York 


Stouffer, Samuel A. 

Communism, Conformity, and Civil Liberties 
Doubleday. Apr. 21, 1955. 278p. $4.00. 

Professor Stouffer reports on the result of an extensive 
survey of American public opinion on matters related 
to civil liberties. The study was made by two nation¬ 
ally known opinion-research agencies, under a grant by 
the Ford Foundation. 

The questionnaires and interviews cover a wide variety 
of subjects, but they are grouped in the general category 
of attitudes toward non-conformism. The greatest em¬ 
phasis is upon Communism, but socialism, atheism, 
and related subjects are also included as controls. 

The results are broken down into various groupings, 
with results given in relation to position in the com¬ 
munity, education, religion, sex, and geographical back¬ 
ground. 

Conclusions reached by the study are both interesting 
and illuminating. Americans generally are not too 
concerned about Communism. They are not well in¬ 
formed on the subject. Those who are most highly 
educated and best informed tend to be the most 
tolerant. But Americans generally are quite intolerant 
toward Communism, even though they do not fear it 
greatly. 

An incidental item of information contained in the 
survey indicates that approximately eighty per cent of 
Catholics had attended Church in the month preced¬ 
ing the interview. The percentage is still higher among 
the group which might be classed as more intelligent. 

There is much useful information in this book. It 
should be especially valuable for politicians, political 
scientists, editors, and persons concerned with the 
problem of Communism. It is quite helpful in debunk¬ 
ing the charge that we are hysterical about Commu¬ 
nism. The degree of intolerance shown seems no 
higher than the normal American ratio: possibly much 
less than has prevailed at other periods of our history. 

None of the findings appears to contradict the con¬ 
clusions of informed persons who have wide public 
contacts. All in all, this is an extremely useful study. 
It is not light reading, but those who examine it care¬ 
fully should find the effort quite rewarding. 

John F. Cronin, S.S., 

Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Constant, Alberta Wilson Oklahoma Run 

Crowell. Feb. 11, 1955. 374p. $3.95. 

A thousand eyes watched the soldier’s hand as he held 
out a gun, pressed down the trigger and fired the shot 
that signalled the opening of the Oklahoma Run of 
1891. From north, south, and east had come all these 
massed people who, at the sound, crossed the boundary 
line and dashed on, eager to follow their dream of new 
land, and stake a claim in the newly opened Oklahoma 
Territory. Among those men was Bushrod Sheridan, 
one-time hired hand who had, much to her family’s 
disapproval, married Allegra Saunders. After years 
of living on the “Saunders Place” at Riverview in Mis¬ 
souri, he had persuaded his wife to agree to leave 
Riverview and with their eleven year old daughter 
Lainey seek to establish a “Sheridan Place” in Okla- 
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homa. To Allegra it meant leaving, with a heavy 
heart, all that was gracious and comfortable and 
familiar. To Lainey, who had inherited her father’s 
rebellious spirit, it meant high adventure, though at 
times she shared, to a lesser degree, her mother’s yearn¬ 
ing for the loved ones at Riverview. However, Lainey’s 
eager, impressionable mind led her to delight in this 
wild, windswept land that was to be her home. 

The next few years brought many things to Lainey. 
There were new friendships formed—with Arch Hamp¬ 
ton, blue-eyed, steady, hard-working, who was to love 
Lainey with deep devotion, Annie Halfmoon, an In¬ 
dian girl of about her own age, and Jane Baker, a 
Quaker woman whose single-minded adherence to duty 
was to influence the formation of Lainey’s character. 
There was Sunny, Lainey’s new little brother whose 
coming brought first joy and then tragedy to the Sheri¬ 
dans. After the baby’s death Allegra, filled by an 
urgent need to leave Oklahoma, returned to Riverview 
and Lainey, who was then seventeen, was left alone 
with her father. It was during this interval that Lainey 
met Quirt Kearney, a wandering cowhand whose atten¬ 
tions Lainey mistook for genuine love, and it was Arch 
who prevented her from committing the folly of going 
away with him. 

With her mother’s return, things seemed to get back 
to normal. Lainey threw herself into her work—she 
was now the teacher at the little school where she had 
been a pupil. And then came the day of the cyclone, 
and Bushrod Sheridan was killed. 

The farm that Sheridan had taken such pride in now 
had to be abandoned and Lainey and Allegra returned 
to Riverview. Lainey, surrounded by the ease and 
comfort she had known as a child, nevertheless felt 
torn between the old and the new. In the end, Lainey 
realized that she belonged in Oklahoma, and her 
mother having remarried, Lainey was free to follow 
the dictates of her heart. A reconciliation with Arch 
was effected, and together they faced the future on the 
land Bush Sheridan had claimed. 

Mrs. Constant has written a warm, human novel about 
pioneers whose hopes were bound up in the opening 
of a territory and the admission of that territory to 
statehood. Her people are alive and real. The things 
that happen to them are not spectacular or immense, 
but the ordinary, important trifles of everyday life por¬ 
trayed with emotional power and without sentimen¬ 
tality. On the whole, a book that is recommended 
to all. 

Rose Belvedere, 

Brooklyn, New York 

* * * 

Phillips, Wendell Qatabon & Sheba 

Harcourt, Brace. Feb. 24, 1955. 362p. $5.00. 

This book is the story of an archeological expedition to 
the land of Arabia. As one reads the narrative, the 
realistic descriptions of people and terrain make one 
live again in the days of the Queen of Sheba. One 
can almost see the lengthy camel caravans and smell 
the heavy fragrance of frankincense being transported 
across the mountainous trails from the mysterious East 
to the majestic courts and palaces of the West. 

This is a book written by the relatively young Mr. 
Phillips and it is a saga of the trials, triumphs, and 


tribulations of setting up and leading an expedition. 
From the inception of the plan, to the obtaining of 
financial backing, to the details of performance; the 
book is complete in detail and description. 

It is heartily recommended to all, though students of 
history and archeology are most likely to derive the 
most significant benefits. 

Dr. Stephen F. Malaker, 

Research and Development Department, 
Daystrom Instrument, 

Archbald, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

De Toledano, Ralph Day of Reckoning 

Holt. Mar. 24, 1955. 179p. $3.00. 

Paul Castelar, equally at home in boudoir, bordello, 
and battlefield, is the hero of this novel about Com¬ 
munist espionage. The author uses the novel form to 
dramatize the murder of Carlo Tresca, the disappear¬ 
ance of Julia Stuart Poyntz, and the case of State De¬ 
partment official Noel Field. Since there is a large 
element of mystery in these cases, the fictional medium 
was deemed more suitable for the story. 

The novel concerns Paul Castelar’s effort to avenge the 
death of his friend, Gino Rosselli, editor of an obscure 
anarchist weekly. By the use of flashbacks, Paul re¬ 
views his career in the Spanish Republican Army, and 
his gradual disillusionment with the cynical Soviet 
exploitation of the movement. 

Paul distinguishes himself as a newspaper reporter who 
specializes in exposing Communism. But his friend 
Gino is less fortunate, since he possesses documents 
that lead to his assassination by the N.K.V.D. Ulti¬ 
mately Paul tracks down and kills the murderer. 

This is not one of Ralph De Toledano’s more success¬ 
ful works. As a novel it suffers from smutty situations 
not relevant to the theme of the story. Nor does it 
succeed in casting much light on the workings of Soviet 
espionage and assassination networks. 

John F. Cronin, S.S., 
Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Kubizek, August The Young Hitler l Knew 

Houghton, Mifflin. Mar. 10, 1955. 298p. $4.00. 

Adolph Hitler came very close to being the most hated 
man in the world. Such monsters we usually think of 
as springing full-blown into adult life, where they sud¬ 
denly become dictators, leaders of marching men, and 
hissing material on local newsreel screens. The Ameri¬ 
can image of Hitler is largely a combination wrought 
of honest hatred, propaganda stereotypes, and the 
mimicry of Charles Chaplin. This book will do much 
to dispel that image. 

August Kubizek knew Hitler as his best friend, rather 
as his only friend, when both were roughly 16 to 20 
years of age—those disarming adolescent years when a 
man decides how he is to live. The youths were in¬ 
separable companions in their home city of Linz, and 
later roommates in a bug-infested Vienna slum. Kubizek 
has written of those years with a remarkable insight, 
and the Hitler that emerges from these pages is not so 
easy to hate. 
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While Kubizek loved Hitler, probably even to the 
nightmare of 1945, he makes it plain it was not his 
politics that he loved. An aspiring musician absorbed 
in his art, Kubizek simply is not interested in politics. 
This makes it easy for him to dodge the central moral 
issue of the book, but it is indispensable to his role as 
reporter. The result is the most penetrating and ob¬ 
jective character study of Hitler that has yet appeared. 

A little of Kubizek’s love for Hitler rubs off, somehow, 
partly because of the universal sentiment about those 
wildly enduring friendships of young manhood, but 
mainly because Kubizek has achieved something very 
rare indeed: he has made the monster into a human 
being. Once we have that vision, Chaplin’s despicable 
Schicklgruber begins, like the old soldier, to fade away. 

Here is a Hitler embittered and lonely, yet who gives 
up without question his life in Vienna to care for his 
dying mother; a lover of art, music, and the country¬ 
side; a man enraged at social injustice and immorality; 
a friend who, 30 years later, showed Kubizek warmly 
that he had not forgotten those hard, impressionable 
years of 1904-8. 

Which is not to say that Kubizek’s Adolph is a jolly 
old elf. The sickly, skinny teen-age Hitler was already 
a rebel: nothing stood that he would not tear down 
and build anew. He had a fierce temper, was con¬ 
ceited, opinionated, argumentative. Besides the author 
he had not a friend in the world, and Kubizek fre¬ 
quently suspects he was chosen only as an agreeable 
sounding board for Hitlerian orations on all the sub¬ 
jects that interested Adolph—which included every¬ 
thing. 

This portrait of Hitler as a young man is, oddly enough, 
the portrait of an artist. An arrogant student, he left 
his secondary school to pursue a career in art, first as a 

painter, then as an architect. He was constantly writ¬ 
ing poetry, fiction, plays: once with the help of Kubizek, 
an opera. His love for music was expansive. 

But Adolph lacked the broad, human view of the 
true artist, and subverted even this to his preconceived 
notions. An omnivorous reader, he read not to learn 
but to confirm what he already believed. While he 
professed love for the opera, he worshipped Wagner 
and German composers and stopped his ears to all 
others. 

Even then, Germany was Hitler’s religion. While 
Kubizek is a Catholic, he scarcely mentions Adolph’s 
indifference to his family’s traditional faith, an indif¬ 
ference he inherited from his father. Schopenhauer 
and Nietsche are mentioned casually, like the distant 
boom of cannon, but it was the purity of German an¬ 
tiquity Adolph adored and intended to serve. Some¬ 
how the nation had to be rescued from the Hapsburg 
and the Jews, and this insignificant Austrian pauper 
set about building in his mind’s eye the Thousand Year 
Reich, which fate, he never doubted, would bring him 
the power to achieve. Here in all its clarity was the 
madness of Hitler: forging an impossible and emotional 
adolescent dream into modern reality. It was an omelet 
that required the breaking of many eggs. 

Adolph was a religious fanatic, and the purity of Ger¬ 
many filtered into his personal life. He neither drank 
or smoked, and was almost a moral puritan. There 


was Stefanie, his ideal German Woman, whom for 
years Adolph watched daily as she walked with her 
mother, convinced of their mutual love though he 
never spoke a word to her in all the years of his friend¬ 
ship with Kubizek. To speak to her would have shat¬ 
tered his dreams. Germany could be remade in his 
mind’s image; the woman could not. 

Kubizek, who eventually became a civil servant despite 
his musical talents and ambitions, lost track of Hitler 
in Vienna in 1908, and did not meet him again until 
the Reich’s Chancellor had returned to Austria as 
conqueror. In a revealing epilogue, the author shows 
how kindly he was treated by the dictator, in contrast 
to the efforts of the young Nazis anxious to get their 
hands on his valuable memoirs. 

This is a forthright book, sincere, written with the 
sensitivity of an artist and the ring of truth. For the 
Hitler he describes is half-man and half-monster, as 
was the tyrant who perished in a Berlin bomb-shelter. 
Adolph is perhaps luckier than he thought, because 
after all the rubble and the blood and the hate, there 
is in the world at least one man like Kubizek, who ends 
his book without political overtones, simply “He was 
my friend.” 

James W. Arnold, 

Sacramento, California 

* * * 

Flesch, Rudolf Why Johnny Can’t Read 

Harper. Mar. 2, 1955. 222p. $3.00. 

Why Johnny Can’t Read is a book that will cause 
many heated discussions among educators and parents 
of children having reading difficulties. Its publication 
is most timely, coming at the crest of a wave of pub¬ 
lications crying for a phonetical method of learning to 
read. 

One-half of the book is an explanation of how the 
whole word method of teaching reading began twenty- 
five years ago from an interpretation of some research 
of that period and supplanted the phonic approach. 
The remainder of the hook is primer in phonics for 
home use. 

Rudolf Flesch writes simply, boldly and sweepingly. 
There can be no uncertainity in his position. He de¬ 
finitely wants the exclusion of the whole method in 
the first grade and the substitution of a complete sys¬ 
tem of phonics. He wants an abandonment of the 
word-counted, “repetitious” readers of the primary 
grades and the substitution of more meaningful nursery 
stories. No more Dick and Jane! 

Visits to two school systems in and near Chicago, 
Illinois, the Argo-Summit-Bedford Park district and 
certain metropolitan Roman Catholic parochial schools, 
have been fruitful in convincing him that the systematic 
use of phonics would mean the disappearance of read¬ 
ing problems. Average children would be advanced 
at least one year over their present grade status and 
would read more fluently. 

While there are many extreme statements in the work, 
some documented but many not, the work will be 
provocative of thought. It should compel a reexamina¬ 
tion of our approach to the word method and possibly 
sound investigation as to the productive use of pho- 
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netics at the optimum time to assure the beginning 
student of a technique of word attack on the unfamiliar 
word. It should also be a warning against the adoption 
of the results of experimentation without extensive ap¬ 
plication and field verification. 

L. J. Lennon, Ph.D., 

University of Scranton, 

★ ★ * 

Maugham, W. Somerset The Art of Fiction 

Doubleday. Apr. 21, 1955. 318p. $4.50. 

Unless memory deceives, this was published previously, 
about 1948 or thereabouts, and is merely a revised and 
“enlarged” edition of the earlier publication. Just 
where the enlargement comes is a bit difficult to pin 
down, without a copy of the earlier edition at hand. 

But a re-reading of the “introduction to ten novels and 
their authors” still sounds a good deal like a printing, 
rather indiscriminate, of several of Mr. Maugham’s 
prepared lectures for literary societies on the suburban 
circuits. After these many years, a writer as prolific 
as Mr. Maugham has been may be permitted some 
pot-boiling and rewarming of old casseroles, and for 
the unwary or unread, these meandering and maunder¬ 
ing combinations of biography and comment may be 
very savory reading. Moreover, Mr. Maugham has some 
sensible things to say about the fine art of novel read¬ 
ing and writing; but also some very callow comments 
about philosophy, particularly moral philosophy, which 
should be no surprise to any of those who have read 
his works. As a story teller, Mr. Maugham is indeed 
very good; as a philosopher, he is something of a 
sophisticated infant. This may be curmudgeonly of 
me, but I do not admire or appreciate this colection of 
comments on Tom Jones, Pride and Prejudice, Moby 
Dick, War and Peace, The Brothers Karamazov, 
Wuthering Heights, Madame Bovary, Pere Goriot, Le 
Rouge et le Noir, and David Copperfield. Others, who 
have not read the books themselves, may find these 
“introductions” a satisfactory substitute. Chacun a 
son gout. 

R. F. Grady, S.J., 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Pocket Print 

Last month we gave a belated report on the Doubleday 
Image Books, a series of popular reprints of religious 
works directed principally to Catholic readers but of 
proven popularity to readers of all faiths. Now, and 
again belatedly, we would like to call attention to an¬ 
other series of paper-bound books also published by 
Doubleday under the colophon of Anchor Books, which 
should, we believe, be brought to the attention of all 
readers, but particularly to teachers who are looking 
for inexpensive copies of outstanding works in various 
literary and art fields. Many of these excellent re¬ 
prints—and some which are printed for the first time 
in this series—recommend themselves as possible texts 
for college courses, e.g., in drama, or as supplementary 
texts for courses in education, art appreciation, litera¬ 
ture. The following are only some of the fifty titles 
currently available in this attractive series: 

Jacques Barzun’s Teacher in America, (A-25, $0.85; I) 
is highly recommended to teachers, parents, students 
and all others interested in a healthy, eminently prac¬ 


tical discussion of American education by an authority 
on the subject who makes some very sound observa¬ 
tions and recommendations. Mozart, The ■ Man and 
His Works, by W. J. Turner, (A-24, $0.95; I) should 
prove worth every reader’s attention as a preparation 
for the Mozart bicentennial coming up in 1956; it is 
well-written from every standpoint and is not too tech¬ 
nical for the average reader or music-devotee, but ad¬ 
mirably presents Mozart’s biography and a running 
history of his amazingly prolific creative work. Mark 
van Doren’s Shakespeare, (A-ll, $0.85; I), would be a 
handy introductory volume to a study of Shakespeare’s 
plays; it summarizes each of the plays with interesting 
comment that is not too academic or prolix and which 
will seem jejune and oversimplified to scholars, but is 
aimed not at scholars but at the average reader or even 
the beginner in Shakespeare. The Idea of a Theater 
by Francis Fergusson, (A-4, $0.75; I), would be admir¬ 
ably suited to a college course on drama; the author 
discusses the tragedy of Sophocles, Racine, Wagner, 
Shakespeare, and the modern “theatricality” exempli¬ 
fied by Ibsen, Checkhov, Shaw, Pirandello, and the 
recent attempts to revive “Poetic drama.” H. D. F. 
Kitto’s Greek Tragedy, (A-38, $1.25; Ila), is a serious 
literary study of the Greek tragedians and is of scholar¬ 
ly level, and an illuminating supplementary text for 
students of the drama. Eric Bentley edits two volumes 
of The Modern Theater, each volume containing five 
modern plays not readily available otherwise, (A-38b, 
each $0.95; Ila); volume I contains Buchner’s “Woy- 
zeck,” Verga’s “Cavalleria Rusticana,” Becque’s 
“Woman of Paris,” Brecht’s “Three-Penny Opera” 
and Giraudoux’ “Electra.” Volume II contains de 
Musset’s “Fantasio,” Ostrovsky’s “Diary of a Scoun¬ 
drel,” Schnitzler’s “La Ronde,” Yeats’ “Purgatory” and 
Brecht’s “Mother Courage.’ All of the plays are for 
the advanced student. Bernard Berensons Aesthetics 
and History, (A-36, $1.00; Ila), is more valuable for 
comment on art than valid as a philosophy of aesthe¬ 
tics, but is continually stimulating and interesting. 
Otto Jespersen’s Growth and Structure of the English 
Language, (A-46, $0.95; I), is fine to have in reprint at 
this attractive price and recommends itself for adop¬ 
tion as a college text in Freshman English classes. 

Of the new Dell “First Editions” Nice Guys Finish 
Last by Robert Kyle, (#51, $0.25; lib) deals with fixes 
and fast women in the stables and paddocks of the 
harness-racing racket and there is scarcely a really 
honest or decent character in the whole cast; Fort Sun 
Dance by Manly Wade Welcome (#52, $0.25; Ila) 
builds a romantic dilemma on a slim bit of history con¬ 
cerning the Sioux siege of an outpost named Fort Sun- 
Dance on the Sun-Dance River toward the end of the 
Indian Wars; and L. L. Foreman’s Woman of the 
Avalon, (#57, $0.25; Ila), is only a so-so story of sheriff¬ 
shooting in the New Mexico territory. Everybody’s 
Book of Modern Diet and Nutrition by Doctors Hen¬ 
rietta Fleck and Elizabeth Munves, of New York Uni¬ 
versity, is a safe and sane approach to the whole ques¬ 
tion of eating and feeding, made doubly valuable by a 
thorugh index, bibliography and well-arranged tables, 
(#53, $0.35; I). 

Of the Dell reprints, we like best Tom Meany’s Base- 
bad’s Greatest Players, (#839, $0.25; I), which gives 
biographies of Grover Alexander, Campanella, Ty 
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Cobb, Eddie Collins, Dizzy Dean, Joe DiMaggio, Jimmy 
Foxx, Lou Gehrig, Bob Feller, Lefty Grove, Roger 
Hornsby, Hubbell, Johnson, Lajoie, Mathewson, Musial, 
Robinson, Ruth, Sisler, Speaker, Waddell, Honus Wag- 
ner, Walsh, Williams and Young; and William March’s 
successful chiller about a very bad little girl named 
Rhoda Penmark who has a genius for murder, The 
Bad Seed, (#847, $0.25; Ila), if you will not take seri- 
ously the suggestion that the little demon is what she 
is because of heredity alone. W. O. Turner tells a 
hard-hitting tale of the Idaho gold rush days in The 
Proud Diggers, (#844, $0.25; Ila), which western fans 
will find enjoyable; and they will also prefer Tom 
Roan’s Wyoming Gun, (#849, $0.25; Ila), as a rousing 
sample of the old rustling-on-the-range theme, with a 
stand-and-shoot feud between hero Jesse Falcon and 
badman Jackson. 

For mystery fans, Patrick Quentin turns out another 
Peter Duluth adventure that begins in Yucatan’s Chi- 
chenitza ruins and travels to Mexico City and New 
Orleans before the bafflement is undone, titled Run to 
Death, (Dell #851, $0.25; Ila); and George Bagby is 
represented by Give the Little Corpse a Big Hand, 
(#848, $0.25; Ila), in which Inspector Schmitt chases 
down the murderer of a night-club “danseuse” in the 
purlieux of Times Square. Add John W. Campbell’ 
Jr.’s collection of short stories under the title Who Goes 
There?, (Dell #150, $0.35; Ila), which also includes 
this “master’s” “Blindness” and “The Story of Aesir,” 
and are all well done. 

Ballantine Books, which publishes originals, not re¬ 
prints, but which is included here for its paper-bound 
editions, has added a collection of stories based on 
speculations of possible changes in our world—some 
serious, some humorous, some horrifying, some point¬ 
less—but well done enough to be suitable for adult 

readers; it is Of All Possible Worlds, by William Tenn, 
(#99, $0.35; Ila). Also, the American edition of Paul 
Brickhill’s The Dam Busters, (#101, $0.35; I), which is 
a fine account of the activities and organization of 
RAF Squadron 617, charged with the bombing of the 
Moehne, Eder and Sorpe dams in the Ruhr, during 
World War II, and with such other special targets 
later as Peenemunde and the Pas-de-Calais V-I sites. 
It is an heroic story and well and accurately told. 
David Duncan’s Beyond Eden, (#102, $0.35; lib), is a 
story of interference by government officials and legis¬ 
lators in a public project which happens to find the 
correct combination of matter to produce life. It is 
not too well done, for credibility or interest, but may 
be suitable for adults. 


The timing of a reprint of Evan Hunter’s The Black¬ 
board Jungle, (Pocketbooks, C-187, $0.35; III), seems 
well co-ordinated with the release of the controversial 
film based on the original book and dealing with the 
social problem of teen-age delinquency in the voca¬ 
tional high schools of large cities. It is the story of 
Rick Dadier, whose first teaching job is in the English 
department of such a school in the Bronx (N. Y.). 
Rick is prepared for sullen acquiescence to education 
on the students’ part, but not for the open hostility he 
finds the complete lack of discipline, the total psychic 
stagnation and the actual physical danger involved in 
teaching. The story centers around his relations with 
one class where he finally achieves rapport with Miller, 
who had led all opposition hitherto; but only after an 
attempted knifing by another student. Included are 
incidents where Rick prevents the raping of a teacher 
by a student, a brutal beating administered by students 
to Rick and another teacher, his success in a Christmas 
play and his ability finally to teach people within the 
frame of the English curriculum. The book succeeds 
in baring a very nasty problem and in delineating some 
of its phases, but does not to any extent concern itself 
with causes and possible remedies; it is rendered highly 
objectionable by Lois Hammond’s attempts to seduce 
Rick, by the character of Allan Manners who con¬ 
stantly harps on sex and by the inclusion of vulgar and 
obscene language in large amounts. There may be 
some value in this book as a novel, but definitely it 
should be restricted to mature and discriminating adult 
readers. 

Fifteen science fiction stories by various exponents of 
this genre, including Bradburg, Brown, Heinlein, Lein¬ 
ster, Boucher and other established names is edited by 
Graff Conklin under the title Science Fiction Terror 
Tales, (Pocketbooks, #1045, $0.25; lib); all are highly 
variant treatments and belong equally in the horror 
category; the subject matter in many cases is altogether 
unsuitable. Ellery Queen’s The Scarlet Letters, (Pocket- 
books, #1049, $0.25; lib), is a double-double cross in a 
faked triangle case ending in murder. Typical Queen 
style with lots of allusions. Suitable for adults. James 
MacConnaughy’s Three for the Money, (#1005, $0.25; 
Ila), on the other hand is a good suspense story of an 
innocent man accused of murder and eluding arrest 
until he can prove his innocence by finding the real 
murderer. Too Dead to Run, by Jason Manor, is a 
rather hard-boiled account of a series of murders com¬ 
mitted by a crime syndicate to control an election; the 
plot is thin with large gobs of brutal action laid on to 
hide its weaknesses, (Permabook, #M-3002, $0.25; lib). 
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Fletcher, Inglis The Scotswoman 

Bobbs-Merrill. Apr. 8, 1955. 480p. $3.95. 

Inglis Fletcher, who has gained fame for her semi- 
panoramic historical novels based on the pre-Revolu- 
tionary and Revolutionary North Carolina scene, has 
returned to that scene but with a somewhat different 
slant to tell the story of Flora MacDonald and her ill- 
fated American career in the Carolinas. Flora will 
be remembered as the dashing heroine of ’45, the 
fearless maiden who had saved Bonnie Prince Charlie 
after the rout at Culloden and who had become the 
rallying point of Scottish nationalism as the only protest 
against the repressive restrictions imposed by England 
as a punishment for Scotch loyalty to the Stuarts. 

Flora had married Allan MacDonald, a strong man in 
his own right but one who was fast overshadowed by 
his wife’s glory, and who, in the restricted life of a 
Scottish farmer and minor laird, had little opportunity 
to prove the greatness within him. As Scotch crofters 
were pauperized in line with conversion of large estates 
from farming to sheep-raising, they began to migrate to 
the colonies with the double hope of gaining freedom 
from English restrictions and sufficient land to support 
themselves and their families. Though not poverty- 
stricken themselves, the MacDonalds joined the trend 
in the hope of building up a property that could be 
left to their sons, of regaining the lost freedom to live 
as Scots. And so with their children and their nephews, 
Dougald and David, they left their ancestral home on 
the Isle of Skye to journey to the Carolinas. At the 
last moment they added to their party Moira Mac- 
Queen, daughter of an evicted farmer, and Cecily 
Weston, an English heiress, whose mother was sister 
to Farquar Campbell. 

Incidents of the parting, including clan customs, and of 
the voyage are fully detailed and are by no means 
difficult reading. But alas for the MacDonald’s hopes 
for peace! They came in the early 1770’s to a North 
Carolina vent with partisanship. An incapable gover¬ 
nor, Martin, was opposed by discontented farmers and 
patriots with a large group of Scots attempting to main¬ 
tain neutrality in the bitter struggles preceding the out¬ 
break of the Revolution. Martin hoped to use Flora 
MacDonald, despite her non-allegiance to the Han¬ 
overian house, as a symbol of loyalty to the Crown 
which would rally the neutral Scot element to his sup¬ 
port. Campbell wanted to use the MacDonald name 


to enforce neutrality and the Patriots wanted to prevent, 
at all costs, Scottish adherence to the Crown. And so 
Allan and Flora found themselves thrust into a hotbed 
of intrigue and plotting, a situation they did their best 
to avoid because of their desire to own and cultivate 
broad acres in peace. 

But eventually Allan decided that the only way to 
secure peace and prosperity was to declare for the King 
against what he considered the lawless element and so 
he took an active part in recruiting for the Royalists. 
But he did it secretly so as not to antagonize Flora. Of 
course she discovered his duplicity and was horrified 
that he could lend aid to a Hanoverian. For a time 
their marital happiness was strained until Flora sacri¬ 
ficed her Stuart loyalty and in Allan’s interest reluct¬ 
antly loaned her support. Then, after assurances from 
Martin that an English Army was about to land in the 
Carolinas, came the Scottish Loyalist uprising. When 
British support failed to materialize the Loyalists were 
cut to pieces at the Battle of Widow Moore’s Creek 
Bridge and the MacDonalds were forced into exile in 
Nova Scotia. Woven into the story are the developing 
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loves of Dougald and Moira, of Cecily and the British 
Major Blair. 

Miss Fletcher is to be complimented for her sympathetic 
portrayal of an unhappy incident in American Revolu¬ 
tionary history. As usual the historical background is 
competenlly done and the story is facilely told. Making 
no pretensions to literary greatness, this story is enter¬ 
taining and is suitable for the general reader. 

* * * 

Romulo, Carlos P. Crusade in Asia 

Day. May 5, 1955. 309p. $4.00. 

This is the story of how Communism almost took over 
the Philippines. It begins with the inauguration of 
Philippine Independence in 1946. The new nation 
began with full faith in democracy. It faced the colos¬ 
sal job of rebuilding from the moral and physical wreck¬ 
age of war. The mountains of U. S. war material that 
made the Islands a vast arsenal for the invasion of 
Japan could have helped solve the problem. But these 
stores got into the wrong hands. 

While corruption in government undermined the 
people’s faith in government, social injustices of peonage 
and usury imbittered the masses of the poor. The out¬ 
laws armed from the surplus stores, under communist 
leaders, posed as the champions of the masses. Sixty 
thousand strong, they prepared to seize control of the 
government. 

The people’s dying faith in democracy, a faith founded 
on forty years of American training, flickered into 
flame when one strong, honest man appeared as secre¬ 
tary of defence. Ramon Magsaysay, almost single 
handed, revamped the army, hunted down the outlaws 
and forced some government reforms. 

His reforms angered the “get-rich-quick-boys” in govern¬ 
ment. They attacked him. He fell from power but 
not before he had restored some of the people’s faith 
in democracy. That faith survived a new Communist 
threat and government intimidation in the presidential 
election of 1953. In that election the people voted 
Magsaysay in as president. 

The last few chapters tell of the government reforms 
by President Magsaysay. In telling of them the author 
draws a parallel betwen bad government in the Philip¬ 
pines and colonialism in Asia as evils that strengthen 
Communism. As bad government weakened a people’s 
faith and gave Communism its chance in P.I., so colo¬ 
nialism in Asia—the refusal to grant independence to 
Asian peoples—has given Communism its chance in 
Asia. 

The author gives the details of how one Asian nation 
after another listened to the lies of Communism after 
Western Nations refused to hear their pleas for inde¬ 
pendence. He claims that the practice of democracy 
on an international level, namely, the treating of Asian 
Nations as equals, is the best way to win Asia to democ¬ 
racy, the best way to unite Asians against the Com¬ 
munist advance. 

Carlos Romulo speaks with authority. As U.N. diplo¬ 
mat he personally dealt with Communist arrogance and 
double-talk. His story is flavored with many personal 
incidents of behind-the-conference-maneuverings of U. 
N. communists. As Philippine Ambassador to U. S. 


he played a top role in the Philippine crusade of which 
he writes. 

This book is a model of writing craftmanship. It is a 
lesson, illustrated from real life, of how to drive Com¬ 
munism from a nation and from the world. 

Richard T. McSorley, S.J., 
Department of Philosophy, 
University of Scranton 

* * * 

Ingram, Tolbert R. Maid of Israel 

Broadman. Apr. 5, 1955. 270p. $3.00. 

This Biblical novel is based upon the events of IV 
Kings, 5, 6, 7, which include the cure by Elisha of the 
leprosy of Naaman, commander of the Syrian army, 
the plots of Benhadad, King of Syria, to seize Elisha, 
and the relief of the famine stricken Samaria from the 
Syrian siege by the miraculous misconception by the 
attackers of a handful of lepers for the Egyptian army. 

The author has provided the additional stuff for a 
work of fiction by imaginative linking (not objection¬ 
ably) of the originally disconnected happenings, and 
by furnishing the unnamed Israelite maid of the text, 
handmaiden of Naaman’s wife, with a history, a name 
and a romance with a Syrian captain. 

Stylistically overblown, in the manner of imitators of 
Scott, and relying upon the impact of the obvious rather 
than upon subtlety, M aid of Israel will delight neither 
reader of good literature nor the admirers of the “sophis¬ 
ticated” Mann reworkings of the Bible. But in the dis¬ 
tinctly minor field of exemplary entertainment, pos¬ 
sibly leading to awareness by people of Holy Writ as 
historically understandable, the author has given the 
general reader a sincere piece of work. It is unobjec¬ 
tionable for adolescents. 

Doris D. Maguire, 

Silver Spring, Maryland 

* * * 

Morton, H. V. A Stranger in Spain 

Dodd, Mead. Mar. 28, 1955. 376p. $5.00. 

This book has been titled incorrectly. H. V. Morton, 
the English author of several successful travel books, 
has described a trip through the Spain of yesterday as 
well as today with such knowledge and affection as to 
demonstrate that he was not a stranger to Spain at the 
time of his journey. 

If travel books have declined from a former state of 
popularity it must be because the general reading public 
is unaware of the genuine pleasure awaiting those who 
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travel under the charming guidance of H. V. Morton. 
This book is not a dull colection of the superficial oddi- 
ties usually presented to those taking a quick tour. The 
Spain of the past and present have been skillfully 
blended for leisurely contemplation. 

Of course the reader who is seeking advance orienta- 
tion as to what to expect is provided with useful in¬ 
formation. The “siesta” is an institution that has to 
be considered when laying plans including hourly allot¬ 
ments of time for the future journey. The reader who 
actually is planning to visit Spain is warned about the 
difficulty in obtaining a satisfactory breakfast. “The 
Spanish breakfast is as deplorable as the French: rings 
of batter fried in oil called churros, and a cup of coffee 
or chocolate. The result is that all morning Spaniards 
are nibbling shrimps, prawns, little bits of ham, any¬ 
thing they can get to stave off hunger until luncheon 
at two o’clock.” Other information about food is also 
supplied. “There are three zones of cooking in Spain 
... in the south they fry, in the centre they roast, and 
in the north they stew.” But the scattered warnings 
of primitive transportation facilities and the lack of 
many conveniences are more than offset by repeated 
examples of human kindness, courtesy and considera¬ 
tion. The author concludes one brief account of such 
treatment. “This put me in a good humour for days 
and I often smiled to remember it.” Thus the future 
tourist is informed, warned, and still, invited. 

In the best tradition of good travel books, A Stranger 
in Spain is designed to also please those who have no 

intention (or no funds) to take the actual journey. 

Indeed, so much of the book is composed of accounts 
of the rich romantic past that the inevitable result for 
the co-operative reader is a trip into the heart of Spain 
if not to the shores of Spain. Almost every chapter 
relates a visit to a historical tomb which occasions a 
brief review of the lives of kings, conquerors or saints. 
The pervading influence of Catholicism is apparent, 
not only in the environs of the tombs, but in almost 
every scene. Unfortunately, Spain appears to be attrac¬ 
tive today only in so far as it recalls the quaint beauty 
of yesterday. 

Less than two pages relate anything about the present 
Franco government or the recent Civil War. The lack 


of any political account or controversy is an asset. This 
book has too much permanent value to be spoiled by 
any discourse on the heated arguments of the moment. 

Joseph F. Maloney, 

Political Philosophy, 

Fordham University, 

Bronx 58, New York 

* * * 

Brown, Fredric The Wench IsDead 

Dutton. May 2, 1955. 190p. $2.75. 

Author Brown seems to be borrowing rather heavily 
from M. Simenon in constructing this piddling murder 
story. Most of the verbiage is employed in developing 
the amoral ramblings of a sociology teacher from Chi¬ 
cago who has decided to spend a summer on Skid Row 
in California to find out how alcoholics live. Between 
wine-sopping and bedroom dallying with a B-girl who, 
contrary-to-fact, suspends the usual fees in his favor, 
mystery gets little attention and murder is completely 
secondary. Mr. Brown has not M. Simenon’s gift of 
getting under the skin of his fictional characters, and 
this all adds up to little more than quite second-rate 
writing which manages to be colossally boring. 

* * * 

Voinov, Nicholas The Waif 

Pantheon Books. Apr. 20, 1955. 292p. $3.95. 

Of recent months several types of books seem to have 
been flooding the market, one by reformed, converted 
or escaped Communists, and the other by reformed, 
unreformed or literary minded criminals. Because of 
the difficulty of ascertaining the truth contained in the 
writings of the former, and the equal difficulty of put¬ 
ting credence in the writings of the latter, a reviewer 
is necessarily handicapped in evaluating or criticising 
such efforts. All of this leads to the book in question. 
It purports to tell the story of a boy who was orphaned 
by the death of his mother and the arrest of his father 
in Russia in the 1930’s. The father was arrested as an 
enemy of the State and the boy placed in a state home. 
He remained there one night and ran away. Two years 
later he returned to the home, stayed a short time and 
then ran away for a period of six years. His descrip¬ 
tions of life in the home, and the cruelties visited on 
the children make up much of the first part of the book. 

The second part of the book relates his experiences as 
a wanderer through Russia where he took up with 
gangs of other orphaned boys and girls, joining with 
them in stealing, assault, minor and major crimes of 
various types, all the time consumed by a hatred of the 
state and its leaders. About the age of 16 he became 
interested in a girl who changed his outlook and he 
began to go to school and try to turn over a new leaf. 

The latter part of the book tells of his experiences as 
an officer of the Russian army in World War II, during 
which he was captured by the Germans, then turned 
over to the Russians and eventually escaped by means 
of the inevitable “friend whose safety I cherish too 
highly to jeopardize.” 

Undoubtedly much of what the author relates is true. 
This we in America have come to know from the sad 
experiences of the past 15 years. The barbarities of the 
Red leadership, exemplified by concentration camps, 
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forced labor and countless other inhumanities are com¬ 
mon knowledge. This book seeks to set some of these 
facts out, but I find myself viewing the whole proceed¬ 
ings with a somewhat jaundiced eye. Here is a story 
told by a man who never even met an American before 
the end of the war, writing an autobiography peppered 
with such typical Russian slang of the 1930’s and 1940’s 
as, “Shot his mouth off, the poor guy, and it’s curtains 
for him.” “We ought to punch them in the mugs.” 
“That’ll learn them.” “That’s why I ran away, to keep 
from croaking.” “The poor jerks.” Until I read this 
book I was blissfully unaware of how closely allied 
Russian and American slang were. 

Perhaps it is because we have been surfeited by an 
avalanche of the books mentioned in the opening para¬ 
graph that there has been spread in my mind the virus 
of suspicion, so that I am unable to accept at face value 
a book of this nature. Evaluated by itself, and without 
reference to other similar efforts it might have moved 
me. However, when I think back of the number of 
similar books it has been my unhappy lot to read, I 
cannot help but feel that here is another attempt to 
sell books, nothing more and nothing less. Incidentally, 
it will hardly make for good reading for adolescents, 
especially if their parents are fearful of their learning 
some outstanding delinquent and criminal tricks. 

John J. Baldi, Chairman, 

Department of Social Sciences, 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Sagan, Francoise Bonjour Tristesse 

Dutton. Feb. 25, 1955. 128p. $2.50. 

A novel which has been well received in England, in 
France and in this country. The author, Francoise 

Sagan, who has just reached her eighteenth year, hav¬ 
ing failed her examinations at the Sorbonne, puts aside 
her textbooks, and following a certain urge, created 
this novel. She is not an amateur, she has talent and 
an unusual facility to write. She is a professional to 
such an extent that some critics have compared her to 
Colette and others to Raymond Radiguet. As a matter 
of fact this book won for her the “Prix des Critiques.” 

Yet in spite of its literary value, it is sad to see that 
such an individual uses her talent to picture a life of 
sin without the least hope of redemption. The plot is 
a very simple one: an amourous friendship between 
father and daughter, a father who hesitates between 
two mistresses and cohabits with them, a daughter who 
makes use of the one to get rid of the other, so as to 
make use of her lover. Is it autobiographical? Ap¬ 
parently not, as Francoise Sagan, whose family name is 
Francoise Quoirez, is the daughter of well-off united 
Paris parents. Nothing is in the intellect unless it has 
gone through the senses. Has Mile. Sagan witnessed 
the tragedy within this book? It may be, yet it is not 
universally true. Is she seeking to bring before the 
public that which has a tendency to destroy and to 
kill? It may be, but unlike Francois Mauriac who al¬ 
though dealing with sin finds a solution within the 
spiritual, the materialistic and pagan attitude of this 
author offers none. 

Her book is so light, so pleasant to read that it disarms 
us. But it is dangerous. It is a direct and open attack 


on purity. The book outside of one or two scenes is 
not sensual, but it is amoral. It is hoped that the 
general American public will not accept this book as a 
typical example of the French family life. 

Leon Baisier, Ph.D., K.S.G., 

Xavier University, 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

* * * 

Wildman, John Hazard Sing No Sad Songs 

Exposition Press. Apr. 30, 1955. 224p. $3.00. 

This is the story of a marriage that has failed disas¬ 
trously. So disastrously, indeed, has it failed, that in 
the opening pages Mary Brandon is quietly considering 
the problem of whether or not she should murder her 
husband; and the rest of the book brings you up to that 
moment in her life—or rather, just a moment later. 

The marriage had everything at the start. He was 
handsome and intelligent, and she was the right girl. 
They had two children, and they were wonderful; and 
only the fact that he was Catholic and she was not 
might make the difference in their life together. But 
he decided to become a politician, and he had to com¬ 
promise one small point, the position of negroes in 
schools. And from this compromise, so beautifully 
worked out by Ray Hallifield, came all the other little 
compromises that ate away the very substance and 
texture of his soul, until what remained was only a 
mean shell in a restless body. 

To attack such a problem as this, courage far above the 
call of duty is needed, and Mr. Wildman has that 
courage. For here he is dealing with no escape to the 
past or escape to Mars, but with the very substance of 
life itself, the turbid ebb and flow of human emotions, 
of thoughts and love, that move each of us. And in 
the problems of Mary there is contained the very 
essence of the infinitely more vast problem of good in 
a home of evil. This book seems to have all the mak¬ 
ings of a truly great novel of modern life—and in the 
very best sense of a life that will be modern in any 
century, any country. But I do not think Mr. Wildman 
has written a great book at all. 

It seems to me that there are three glaring defects about 
this book—aside from the title, too reminiscent of an¬ 
other recent bock. First is the matter of the structure 
of the book from the narrative standpoint. I looked 
at the name and the picture of Mr. Wildman, and I 
read the book as told in the first person by Mary, and 
I found myself saying “No.” I just cannot believe in a 
book which is written by the mind of a man to reveal 
the mind cf a woman. “You have a very narrow 
head,” you say. Good; it is a silly head, a poor thing, 
but mine own. 

Secondly, the style of the book suffers from the most 
prevalent error of the young writer in every school, in 
every nation, in every time. The sentences are con¬ 
tinually interrupted by parenthetical expressions which 
are supposed to make the book more credible, wild 
little thoughts that flit through the mind unbidden. 
Had one of my freshmen done this, I would have cor¬ 
rected the manuscript with sadness and great toil. But 
that a professor of English at Louisiana State Univer¬ 
sity has done this, I find almost unpardonable. I had 
to hide the book from my classes, lest they flaunt the 
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sins of the fathers in my face. And in addition to all 
that, I thought most of the parentheses were infantile 
condescensions to the female mind. I respect the 
female mind. 

Thirdly, and most of all, I thought the plot to be 
unsatisfying in its final disposition. I do not look for 
all answers in a novel, but I think that a novelist has 
some obligations to his reader if he asks questions. 
Even an answer that there is no answer is something. 
But here there is an answer to the problem, and the 
answer does not quite fit with all that has gone before. 

It seems to me that Mr. Wildman has worked hard to 
fit a woman in great difficulty into a world of torment 
and confusion, so that somehow she may work out life 
in terms of strength and the deepest reality. But I feel 
that the tooling job is not exact enough; I believe the 
tolerance is much finer that Mr. Wildman has allowed 
for. It is a fairly good novel, and worth the price, but 
I am afraid that if I lend it out, I shall not worry too 
much about getting it back. 

Frank O’Gorman, 

Department of English, 

Mary wood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Bovle, Kay The Seagull on the Step 

Knopf. May 9, 1955. 247p. $3.50. 

A young American girl, Mary Farran, living in Paris 
and somehow engaged to a young American man, Peter 
Cornish (who has something to do with the post-war 
“aid” program), comes into possession of a letter writ¬ 
ten by one Vaillant, school-teacher and fisherman of a 
French Riviera town, directed to a nameless American 
flyer “from Texas” importuning him to pay a visit and 
establish Franco-American solidarity in the town. An¬ 
gered because her fiance comprehends neither the im¬ 
portance of nor the means to improved international 
relations, Mary slips off to the little town to stand as 
representative of the United States for the unknown 
V aillant. 

She takes a bus from the railhead to her nearby desti¬ 
nation. The bus, of course, is full of French characters 
who are as full of local color as French characters are 
in American novels and as they rarely are in the writ¬ 
ings of those who are native. There are also characters 
outside the bus, some on bicycles, including M. Vaillant 
and under the bus, an Algerian fiddler. In the midst 
of political debate concerning communism, anti-Ameri¬ 
canism and local politics (outside and inside), the bus 

plunges off a clifF and most of the occupants are killed. 

The unconscious Mary is kidnapped—adopted by her 
erstwhile seatmate, a general’s widow, and precipitated 
into great controversial events because someone repre¬ 
senting France at its worst had tampered with the 
brakes of the bus to achieve murder and insure a victory 
over France at its best. 

This occurs very early in the brief novel, but the rest 
is confusion. Characterization and events are attempted 
in a fashion intended to be fragmentary and allusive 
but the net result is only illusory. The author is of the 
school which holds that every phrase uttered by every 
person is pregnant with worlds of meaning. The mean¬ 
ing, obviously, is an amalgam of France, honor, soli¬ 


darity. How one reaches the meaning is personal to 
the emotions of the writer and does not come through 
the cloudiness of the context. 

As a novel this reader finds The Seagull on the Step 
fairly unreadable. As a social tract, representing a 
pseudo-mystical confusion of humanitarianism, com¬ 
munism, “religionism” and nonsense, it proves nothing 
except that there are “good guys” and “bad guys” and 
some people are in love with an idea of France in the 
abstract without knowing, or at least being able to con¬ 
vey, what this idea means. 

There are those who may like it. 

Doris D. Maguire, 

Silver Spring, Maryland 

* * * 

Brennecke, H. J. Cruise of the Raider HK33 

Crowell. May 9, 1955. 241p. $3.50. 

With the outbreak of war between Britain and Ger¬ 
many in 1939, the German merchant cargo vessel 
Kandelfels was converted into the auxiliary cruiser 
HK-33 (later named Pinguin ), under the command of 
Capt. Ernst-Felix Kruder. Pinguin made only one war¬ 
time voyage, but that lasted for over 59,000 miles and 
cost the Allies something like 200,000 gross register tons 
of shipping. 

This book is the briefly told story of that voyage as re¬ 
constructed from the recollections of the few surviving 
crew members after the loss of the raider in the Indian 
Ocean to HMS Cornwall. 

The story of P inguin is told in quiet and simple style 
but it can be guaranteed to excite anyone interested in 
naval affairs. To the general reader it may be said that 
the boldness of the tactics of Capt. Kruder (as exempli¬ 
fied, to give one instance only, in his taking two mer¬ 
chant ships into Australian port waters under the noses 
of coastal watchers and calmly, with repeated runs, 
mining the entire area) and the human picture of 
enemy operations at sea can provide salutary entertain¬ 
ment for a couple of nights. 

Clinton J. Maguire, 

Silver Spring, Maryland 

* * * 

Sheen, Fulton Way to Inner Peace 

Garden City. Apr. 4, 1955. 188p. $2.00. 

Peace of soul is a subject to which Bishop Sheen has 
devoted much time and study. He has written about 
it and frequently mentioned it to his radio and tele¬ 
vision audience. In fact this is the third book in which 

he uses the word “peace” in the title. 

He does not refer to the saying of Job in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, “Who has resisted Him (God) and has had 
peace?” But he proves very conclusively that the cor¬ 
rect answer to this question can only be “No one.” 

We may summarize the contents of this book as follows. 
Inordinate self-love is the great enemy of God and 
destroyer of inner peace. It is the predominant sin of 
the atheists, the domineering, and the selfish; it is often 
characteristic of those with an “inferiority complex,” 
strange as this may seem; even the virtuous, like the 
older brother of the Prodigal Son, are not always free 
from it. 
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As befits his high office in the Church the author is 
never harsh or sarcastic when exposing the depths to 
which egotism or the spirit of pride can drag a person. 
Nor does he leave the sinner without hope. Peace of 
mind, he repeatedly says, comes from divine grace 
which is obtained through the infinite merits of Christ. 
It will never be lost if one cultivates the virtues of love 
of God and humility and likewise maintains a constant 
vigilance over and check upon his unruly senses and 
passions. 

A surprising feature of this book is not the opinions or 
statements it contains for the bishop has expressed 
many of them in his earlier writings, but the fact that 
he discusses fifty-nine subjects. He is able to do so by 
purposely limiting every chapter to about two pages. 
But there is an obvious drawback to this literary straight 
jacket, as we may call it. It prevents him from offering 
a satisfactory solution for many of the problems that 
he raises. 

Some will undoubtedly take exception to the generali¬ 
zations about society and certain classes of people that 
he makes so freely and without supporting evidence, 
while others will regard his explanation for the spread 
of Communism as an over-simplification. His sentence, 
“Christianity has been watered down to suit the modern 
mind,” (p. 90) seems unfortunate. The reason is be¬ 
cause nowadays the word Christianity is generally 
understood to include the Catholic and Protestant 
churches. Hence many readers may judge that the 
official teaching of the Catholic Church has been 
watered down and is therefore deserving of condemna¬ 
tion. 

These are only minor criticisms of a work that will 
afford all adults food for thought and matter for a 
serious examination of conscience. 

Stephen McKenna, C.SS.R., 
Immaculate Conception Church, 
New York, New York 
* # * 

Leslie, Shane Cardinal Manning 

Kenedy. 1954. 226p. $3.75. 

More than thirty years after the publication of his 
full-scale treatment of the life of Cardinal Manning, 
Sir Shane Leslie brings out this smaller volume to an¬ 
swer some of the brilliant but biased critics of the great 
Victorian churchman. Possibly because this is a second 
effort and the reader is supposed to be familiar with 
the subject, or possibly because Sir Shane is simply an 
older and more tired man, this small biography has 
many blurred edges, many passages of obscurity. On 
the whole, it may be said to be rather an impressionistic 
sketch of the Cardinal than a new portrait of him. 
Yet its value is not to be denied by this statement, for 
many modern readers will not have the time to read 
the larger volume, but will welcome a counterpoise 
to the sketch of Manning included in Strachey’s Emi¬ 
nent Victorians. 

Manning was a very interesting person, though cer¬ 
tainly not the type to win instant sympathy nor to 
exercise the endearing charm of his contemporary 
Newman. Manning’s life was both more orthodox in 
its earlier stages, and more public and controversial in 
its later ones. This little book gives glimpses of each 
period in Manning’s life, but the size and scope of the 


effort makes the glimpses just that and nothing more. 
There are, therefore, no passages devoted to real ex¬ 
amination of Manning’s life as an Anglican vicar in a 
country parish with his young wife, Caroline, though 
there are some references to the physical surroundings 
of that parish, and to the impressions of his parish¬ 
ioners. There are similar deficiencies in the accounts 
of Manning’s conversion, Roman training, induction 
into the newly forming Catholic hierarchy in England, 
and the like. These glimpses are tantalizing and 
enticing ones and will perhaps have the effect of mak¬ 
ing some readers determine to secure and study the 
larger work. Others will undoubtedly find ample 
stimulation in the accounts of Manning’s curiously 
warm and appreciative friendship with Gladstone and 
other worthies of the day, not to read more of Man¬ 
ning, but to read more about his fellow Englishmen. 

The book, then, is satisfactory so far as its purpose 
goes. The type is suited to the subject, and has a 
curious flavor of Victorianism of its own. The style 
is all too often obscure, and on occasion wilfully Irish 
in the professional sense of that term. There seems 
to be a relish on Sir Shane’s part for the determinedly 
oblique approach to many aspects of his subject’s char¬ 
acter and personality. There is a totally inadequate 
index, but presumably this book, not intended for the 
scholarly reader, needs nothing more than a list of 
names mentioned. For general consumption, and in¬ 
clusion in college or even high-school libraries, this 
little book may be freely recommended, with the sole 
reservarion that—in a phrase Sir Shane would un¬ 
doubtedly understand but deplore—it is not everyone’s 
cup of tea. 

Sister Marie Carolyn, O.P., 

Catholic University of America, 

Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Scott, John Political Warfare 

Day. Apr. 29, 1955. 256p. $3.75. 

This “Guide to Competitive Co-existence” may be read 
as a book-length “think piece” of the Lippman-Alsop- 
Marquis Childs genre. It is, in brief, a plea for a more 
realistic awareness that the final determination of the 
struggle between our “free world” and its Communist 
enemies may lie in the arena of political warfare and 
not in the somewhat grimmer prospect of an all-out 
atomic war. Given such awareness, the author believes 
the democracies should take stock of their present assets 
and deficiencies and expand their political warfare pro¬ 
grams to their fullest effectiveness. 

Scott discusses the art of political warfare in terms of 
two major categories: destructive (i.e., the attempt “to 
weaken and, if possible, destroy the enemy by the use 
of diplomatic maneuvers, economic pressure, informa¬ 
tion and misinformation, provocation and intimidation, 
sabotage and terrorism, and by the isolation of the 
enemy from his friends and supporters”) and construc¬ 
tive (all attempts at “making friends and allies by or¬ 
ganized persuasion”). One of the more valuable con¬ 
tributions of this book is the author’s analysis of political 
warfare operations—both constructive and destructive 
—now being conducted by the opposing parties to the 
“cold war.” It is disheartening, but probably true, that 
aid to the underprivileged peoples of the globe will be 
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more palatable to the American public when presented 
as “constructive political warfare” than it has been 
under the more humanitarian appeals to Christian 
charity and mercy. 

In his many recommendations for action, Mr. Scott fre¬ 
quently admits that moral considerations place the free 
world at a distinct disadvantage when it comes to 
employing the full range of political warfare techniques. 

It is not always clear whether he approves or regrets 
this fact, and there may be more than just a suggestion 
of ethical relativism in his evaluation of attempts to 
solve the problem of great population pressure in cer¬ 
tain critical world areas: “It is to be hoped that as time 
goes on, education, sanitation, and cultural progress and 
modifications in the attitude of certain religious bodies 
will keep population increases down to man’s ability 
to feed his children . . .” Purely from the constructive 
political warfare point of view, this “hope” might be 
open to serious question; this reviewer doubts that 
America will win many friends and allies among the 
Asian multitudes if by her actions she suggests that the 
solution to this world problem lies in the elimination 
through contraception of future Japanese, Chinese or 
Indian children. 

More troubling is the unchallenged assumption that 
warfare of some kind is inevitable. The customary 
quotations of Lenin’s statements are advanced as proof, 
thus tying the attitudes and policies of the democratic 
world to Communist ideology. Yet, Scott’s own book 
gives clear evidence that Communist ideology has been 
modified and even circumvented in many sectors of 
Soviet life. The existence of prestige classes (and asso¬ 
ciated differentials in material well-being) might be 
taken to mean that even the Soviet leaders are human 
and might be susceptible to appeals which treat them 
as humans and not automatized ideologues. It is even 
possible that many of their excesses, internal and inter¬ 
national, stem from a basic sense of insecurity which 
can only be increased by total abandonment to the type 
of program Scott advocates. And insecure men, driven 
to the point of fatalistic desperation, are very likely to 
reach for the trigger and convert the political warfare 
into the greater violence he seeks to avoid. This danger 
is not given sufficient consideration in the Scott thesis. 
Perhaps before we commit ourselves to a program of 
destructive political warfare, we ought to make some 
dramatic total commitment to a relaxation of tensions 
and a denial of the inevitability of war between the 
Capitalist and Communist worlds. Needless to say, 
such a commitment would necessarily involve an “all- 
out” program of what Scott would call “constructive 
political warfare”—directed against even the Soviet 
people and their leaders—but this term would obviously 
have no acceptable reference in such a peace-oriented 
context. 

Gordon C. Zahn, 

Loyola University, 

Chicago, Illinois 

* * * 

Falk, R. P. (Editor) 

American Literature in Parody 
Twayne Publishers. May 9, 1955. 279p. $3.75. 

As is and must be the lot of all compilers of anthol¬ 
ogies, readers and reviewers will find fault with what is 


selected and what is omitted from the collection of 
samples. However, due account being allowed for 
divergence of tastes, this is a fairly representative grab- 
bag of parody and satire ranging from improvisations 
in the manner of Poor Richard to somewhat heavy- 
footed tramping in the footsteps of Thomas Wolfe, 
J. P. Marquand, and William Faulkner. The subtle 
acidity of Corey Ford is only briefly represented in a 
take-off of Charles Norris’ forgotten “Seed”; whereas 
we old-timers remember the devastating manner which 
Mr. Ford used in reviewing books in the style of the 
author of each book (was it in Harper’s Bazaar?) and 
would have liked to see some reprints of those reviews. 
But there are many other practitioners of the none-too- 
gentle art of satire through parody represented here and 
it will be well for the casual reader to sample the re¬ 
sults herein. The main idea seems, of course, to be to 
pin down an idiosyncrasy and then kick the stuffings 
out of it. 

* * * 

Foley, Albert S., S.J. God’s Men of Color 

Farrar, Straus. Mar. 21, 1955. 322p. $4.50. 

Father Foley in this book presents the record of the 
development of vocations among the colored people 
of the United States. It is a book of facts, and reveal¬ 
ing ones. For instance, that Bishop James Augustine 
Healy, the first Catholic bishop to be elevated to the 
episcopacy in the State of Maine in 1875 was a Negro; 
that the so-called “Georgetown’s Second Founder,” 
Father Patrick Francis Healy, S.J., was a member of the 
Negro race; that Father Mary Simon Smith, O.C.S.O., 
the novice master in the Order of the Cistercians of 
Our Lady of the Genesse at Piffard, near Rochester, 
New York, was also a Negro. These are but a few of 
the Men of Color who have gone into eternity after 
having pioneered in the vineyard of the Lord as priests 
of God. But Father Foley did not limit himself to the 
past, he considers the priest of today, the one in the 
secular clergy as well as the one in the religious order. 

During the past hundred years there have been only 
seventy-two colored priests. However, when one con¬ 
siders the social and the economic conditions of the 
colored Catholics, the number is remarkably high. 
Furthermore, there has been no minority group within 
the United States and perhaps in the entire world who 
has been subjected to such prejudice and discrimination 
on the part of the white as well as on the part of some 
of the so-called Catholics. Already as early as 1891, 
Archbishop Ireland sensing the antagonism among the 
Catholics, who ought to be above race, stated openly 
that he would expel all of his seminarians if they op¬ 
posed a colored seminarian. He was the champion of 
the colored Catholics. Yes, there should not be any 
room in the Catholic Church for racial prejudices but 
the reading of this volume points to the fact that the 
Negro has often been crucified by those of his own 
faith but not of the same race. 

The author aimed only to present the positive achieve¬ 
ments of the Catholic colored priests in the first hun¬ 
dred years of their service to God and the Church. He 
succeeded well. But in so doing he presents the 
struggle against obstacles that never should have arisen. 
It is indeed a contribution to the religious history of the 
United States and this book should be read by every 
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priest, nun and layman as it may become an incentive 
to put into practice the words of St. Paul, “Though I 
have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, and 
have not charity, I am nothing.” 

Leon Baisier, Ph.D., K.S.G., 
Xavier University, 

New Orleans, Louisiana 


* * * 


Rinehart, Mary Roberts 


The Best of Tish 


Rinehart. Mar. 28, 1955. 434p. $3.75. 

Not only is Mary Roberts Rinehart a pioneer woman 
mystery writer, but she is also the creator of Tish. 
Tish is the heroine of a series of short stories published 
in the Saturday Evening Post between 1912 and 1937. 
Now Mrs. Rinehart’s three sons who run the publish¬ 
ing house of that name have compiled some representa¬ 
tive and most side-splitting chapters in The Best of 
Tish. In their foreword they say that Tish was the 
person their mother would have been if she had been 
a spinster. They believe that Tish is timeless because 
“she represents uniquely the American way of meeting 
life.” 

Letitia Carberry (Tish) is first and foremost a lady. 
Of uncertain age, she combines Victorian prudery with 
a strong streak of emancipated feminism. The results 
are hilarious, though the main character would see 
little of humor in the chronicles of her adventures by 
her friend Lizzie. With Aggie, another satellite to com¬ 
plete the triumvirate, these innocents manage to get 
into a great deal of hot water, always with the most 
patriotic or romantic intentions. They try auto racing, 
camping out in the wilds, hiking cross-country, tourna¬ 
ment golf and ambulance driving during World War I. 
Their capture of rum-runners during prohibition, and a 
blimp ride across the Atlantic to George Vi’s coronation 
represent the height of ridiculous dilemmas. But some¬ 
how Tish the indomitable and irrepressible, with the 
help of a wonderful home-made concoction of black¬ 
berry cordial (only 50% alcohol), manages to come 
unscathed through every disaster. 

Onlookers are helpless in the wake of the intrepid 
Tish’s determination. And so will be the new or 
reminiscent reader, swayed to complete enjoyment of 
her antics. This is purely for fun, so be forewarned. 

Kathleen C. Enzler, 
Bethesda, Maryland 

* * * 

Bailey, Herbert 

K*— *Krebiozen —Key to Cancer? 
Hermitage House. Jan. 31, 1955. 312p. $3.50. 

K* is a prejudiced, scurrilous, slanderous, borderline- 
libelous, malevolent diatribe. It is besides a bitter de¬ 
nunciation of the American Medical Association; its 
Treasurer, Doctor J. J. Moore; the Reports of its Com¬ 
mittees on Research, Investigation and on Cancer Diag¬ 
nosis and Therapy; the National Research Council (U. 
S. Gov’t); cancer researchers Doctor C. P. Rhoads, 
Doctor Stanley P. Reiman and others of equal standing 
in the cancer field. None escapes; all are dishonest, 


incompetent and stupid. All, of course, except those 
for whom Mr. Bailey has taken up the cudgel in as¬ 
suming the role of Devil’s advocate. 

The author, a sometime newspaperman and science 
writer, is woefully ill-informed on the subject of cancer. 
He is equally ignorant of scientific method. His dili¬ 
gence in behalf of Doctor A. C. Ivy, the brothers 
Durovic and krebiozen is the pleading of a lost cause. 
Any hope that he or others may have entertained with 
reference to his book becoming a best seller should be 
dissipated at once. 

Krebiozen has been proved worthless in the treatment 
of cancer. According to reliable investigators it pro¬ 
duces neither palliative nor curative effects. The opin¬ 
ion of the author to the contrary notwithstanding, it is 
a dead duck! 

The Yugoslavian Durovic brothers, Stevan, a physician 
in Belgrade, and Marko, an attorney and co-owner of 
a munition’s factory in Vistad, met with unfortunate 
circumstances at the hands of the Nazis. Stevan was 
taken prisoner but Marko escaped to Rome. They 
were re-united after the Doctor’s release from an Italian 
prison camp. Later, through the intercession of Pope 
Pius XII, arrangements were made for them to proceed 
to any neutral country of their choice. They chose 
Argentina and located in Buenos Aires. Shortly there¬ 
after the Doctor began his cancer experiments. 

Eventually Dr. Durovic was able to produce a product, 
kositerin, which proved ineffectual in cancer. 

Krebiozen is said to have come into being during the 
experiments with kositerin. Doctor A. C. Ivy, Vice- 
President of the University of Illinois, began to test its 
effect upon advanced cancer patients. 

In March, 1951, Doctor Ivy called a meeting of physi¬ 
cians, laymen and science writers of Chicago’s four 
metropolitan dailies. This was a grievous offense 
against medical ethics. But worst of all he had pub¬ 
lished a brochure, for distribution at the meeting, bear¬ 
ing the ambiguous title: “Krebiozen: An Agent for the 
Treatment of Malignant Tumors.” The newspapers 
went all out in publicizing the impending announcement 
of a cancer cure. Ivy was over a barrel. Had he known 
the experience of Doctor T. J. Glover, in Philadelphia, 
thirty-odd years before (and I’m certain he didn’t) he 
would have realized that he was following Glover’s 
pattern and that he would suffer a similar ignominious 
fate. In November he was suspended from the Chicago 
Medical Society for a period of three months. 

Shortly thereafter krebiozen research was banned at the 
University and Doctor Ivy was dismissed from his office 
of Vice-President. He was retained, however, as a 
clinical teacher and professor of Physiology in the 
medical school. 

Undoubtedly the author and Doctor Ivy have been in 
collusion during the preparation of K*. They have 
published a book that, like krebiozen, will but briefly 
glow in the embers leading to oblivion. A better fate 
is unwarranted. 

J. William White, M.D., F.A.C.S., 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 
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Markandaya, Kamala Nectar in a Sieve 

Day. May 16, 1955. 248p. $3.50. 

Doctor Johnson remarked of the work of Shakespeare: 
“His characters are not modified by the customs of 
particular places, unpracticed by the rest of the world 
. . . they are the genuine progeny of common human¬ 
ity, such as the world will always supply and observa¬ 
tions will always find.” The learned Doctor was in¬ 
sular in his views and experience, and his first-hand 
knowledge “of the genuine progeny of common hu¬ 
manity” was limited indeed. We wonder if he would 
have recognized the common human denominator in 
Reymont’s The Peasants or in De Poncin’s Kabloona. 
Certainly, basic humanity is found in a new novel about 
India, Nectar in a Sieve, by Kamala Markandaya, a 
story about some of the common people in India, un¬ 
touched by contact with the British raj. 

Rukmani, not the prize among the daughters of a head¬ 
man of South India, did not envy the better fortune of 
her sisters, but was completely happy in her union 
with the farmer Nathan, a man as considerate and 
gentle as he was hard-working. They knew no lux¬ 
uries, unless it was the occasional luxury of freedom 
from impending want; that they enjoyed whenever the 
rented land they farmed produced a good harvest of 
rice, and when the few vegetables Rukmani planted 
provided a welcome change in diet. Their family be¬ 
gan with Irawaddy, a girl who proved to be a great 
beauty. The long interval before another child was 
born was a trying time for Rukmani, but a chance meet¬ 
ing with the English doctor Kennington—“Kenny” 
thereafter in the story—helped her to bring forth four 
sons. Their lot was not such a happy one. “In our 
sort of family,” writes Rukmani, who tells the tale, 
“it is as well to be the first born: whatever resources 
there are, have later to be shared out in smaller and 
smaller portions.” 

The advent of a tannery in the village spells a change 
that is not all for the good. The standard and manner 
of living of the wage-earners in the tannery are dis¬ 
turbing to the village people who do not deal exten¬ 
sively in cash money; the attractive Kunthi, one of the 
married circle with Rukmani and others, finds in the 
presence of so many unmarried workers too great an 
opportunity to trade on her charms; and the two oldest 
sons of Rukmani and Nathan, ring-leaders in a strike 
at the tannery, are forced to go to Ceylon for employ¬ 


ment when the strike fails. The supreme disaster, so 
far as Rukmani’s family is concerned, is the rejection 
of Irawaddy by her husband because she cannot bear 
him children, and her descent into prostitution to pro¬ 
vide food for her little brother. 

When crop failures pile up and the owner of the land 
forces Nathan and Rukmani to leave their home of so 
many years, they are almost numbed with adversities. 
The story comes to a pitiable conclusion after they 
have made a futile journey of many miles to find a son 
to succor them, a journey from which Nathan does not 
return. Rukmani makes her way back to the village 
to live as best she can with the meager help afforded 
her by her youngest son, now an assistant to Kenny in 
a new hopsital. 

An apparent fidelity to life in southern India and an 
accent on common humanity which mark this work 
must strike any reader. The stoical character of the 
hard-working people here portrayed and their accept¬ 
ance of the difficulties of life without bitterness are 
sure to engage the reader’s interest and sympathy. The 
fine restraint which the authoress of this work has ex- 
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ercised make it a first novel of more than average 
distinction. 

Dennis B. McCarthy, Q.P., 
Head, Department of English, 
Providence College, J 
Providence 8, Rhode Island 


BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB—JUNE 
(DOUBLE SELECTION) 

MacDonald Betty Onions in the Stew 

Lippincott. May 16, 1955. 256p. $3.50. 

Betty MacDonald has a knack of depicting incidents 
in her life in a way that make them seem funnier and 
more entertaining than if they happened to anyone 
else. She scored with The Egg and I but this reviewer 
doubts if Onions in the Stew will receive the same en¬ 
thusiastic response. This is not to say that this new 
tale of the MacDonald family life lacks interest, wit 
or charm. Yet some ingredient that set apart Betty 
and her egg is missing in this narrative about life in the 
MacDonald manner on a beautiful island in Puget 
Sound. 

From their weekend cottage which they gradually make 
into a permanent home, Betty and her husband com¬ 
mute by unreliable ferry service to war jobs in Seattle. 
After twelve years and this book describing such vicis¬ 
situdes of island life as innumerable house guests, im¬ 
possible help, rats in the kitchen, and fighting the 
elements for existence in bad weather, they are still 
raving happily about life in their haven. 

One chapter pokes a lot of fun at present day cookery, 
particularly the kind sampled at feminine gatherings. 
Then there is Betty’s so sad failure in her attempt to 
“reorganize” the mother of a large family. Unre- 
quested, she takes over, in her way, the whole house¬ 
hold and is somewhat bitter to find herself unthanked 
and unrewarded. 

However, the doings of Betty’s two daughters (teen¬ 
agers, so help us) take up most of the book. After 
many descriptions of her own helplessness when con¬ 
fronted with adolescent habits, demands, friends and 
social life, Betty makes some sweeping generalizations 
concerning this woeful period of parenthood. Such 
observations as “All adolescents go steady” — “All 
adolescents telephone” — “Adolescents do not like their 
parents” are a sample of her conclusions—not very 
helpful to those parents going through the mill. 

Her Anne and Joan turned adult overnight, married 
happily and have made Betty into a good friend and 
proud grandmother. I suspect in this case the hor¬ 
rendous teeners did not tyrannize doormat parents 
quite as described. Taken with adequate seasoning 
Onions in the Stew will prove appetizing. 

Kathleen C. Enzler, 
Bethesda, Maryland 

* * * 

Braddon, Russell Neiv Wings for a Warrior 

Rinehart. May 17, 1955. 240p. $3.50. 

A good deal has been written about 617 Squadron of 
the R.A.F., notably in Paul Brickhill’s The Dam Busters. 
This was the specially trained squadron which success¬ 


fully destroyed the Ruhr valley dams and went on to 
other special assignments in bombing the rocket-labora¬ 
tories at Peenemunde, the fling-bomb sites along the 
pas-de-Calais, the harbor of Genoa, munitions factories 
in occupied France, the E-boat pens at Le Havre, among 
others. One of the two famous commanders of that 
squadron was Leonard Cheshire, who succeeded Squad¬ 
ron Commander Gibson and helped develop the 617’s 
technique of pin-point marking and bombing and who, 
by the end of the war and his twenty-sixth year, had 
been awarded the D.S.O. three times, the D.F.C. and 
the Victoria Cross, to become one of the most-decorated 
pilots of the war. 

New Wings for a Warrior tells Leonard (“Cheese”) 
Cheshire’s story before, during and after the war. And 
the most amazing and most inspiring part of that story 
is of Leonard Cheshire’s post-war work. Because 
Cheshire has devoted himself and his entire means to 
succoring the sick, the aged, and the neglected. With 
a cheerful selflessness, he started a Home for the in¬ 
curably sick by the simple process of taking on the care 
of an ex-serviceman named Arthur Dykes, in a house 
called Le Court in Hampshire. Before he knew it, he 
had an arthritic old lady, 94 years old and bed-ridden, 
added to his household; and then others and others, 
until there was a waiting list. Forced to leave Le Court 
in care of a Board of Trustees in order to repair his 
own health, he went to Cornwall and in a short time 
had started to rehabilitate some old houses to care for 
paraplegics, sclerotics and epileptic ex-servicemen; and 
then a home for neurotics. All of this with very little 
money but a seemingly bottomless resource of faith and 
courage. 

When he collapsed and was found tuberculous and 
had to undergo four rather radical surgical operations, 
he did not cease to work. He started making plans for 
and putting into action a plan to preach Christianity 
to the “man-in-the-street.” And that work is still 
going on, although Cheshire himself is still invalid, 
with a tube in his chest to drain off infection that re¬ 
sulted from his operations. 

What made a daredevil bomber pilot with little or no 
religious faith into a modern apostle remains something 
of the mystery of grace and of faith in any human life. 
But the beginnings seem to be centered in his experi¬ 
ence as one of the few special observers of the bombing 
of Nagasaki with the second offensive A-bomb. The 
horror of that explosion, seen from fifteen miles away 
and some four or five miles up in the air, profoundly 
shocked the man who had bombed so many cities so 
many times with explosive bombs up to eight tons in 
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weight. He began a search for a faith and found it and 
has been living it since. 

Even though not too well told by the author of The 
Naked Island, after a number of interviews with his 
subject, the story of Leonard Cheshire is in many ways 
even more impressive than that of Douglas Bader told 
recently in another superb story of courage and in- 
domitability in Reach for the Sky. Any reader of good 
will should find this story an inspiration. 

R. F. Grady, S.J., 
University of Scranton 

* * * 

Courtney, Marguerite L aurette 

Rinehart. May 2, 1955. 433p. $5.00. 

When Laurette Taylor, at the age of sixty-one, scored 
a great triumph in Tennessee Williams’ “The Glass 
Menagerie” it was more than a stirring tribute to her 
art. It was a tribute to her courage and it marked her 
personal victory in a struggle that had lasted ten years 
—the struggle to down the spector of alcoholism. 

Laurette Taylor’s daughter Marguerite Courtney, in the 
book Laurette, has written quite a biography of her 
mother. She spares no details in the story of the 
vibrant personality, who, born in New York of poor 
family, rose to achieve stardom and to occupy a unique 
place on the stage. As “Peg O’ My Heart” she was 
known and loved by millions. She had beauty; she 
won wealth and success, and then, because of the un¬ 
fortunate addiction that mastered her, she disappeared 

from the stage, locked her doors to everyone and sank 
to oblivion. It was from this oblivion that she made 
her comback, “the most triumphant comeback in the 
annals of the American stage” says Samuel Hopkins 
Adams in his introduction to the book. 

Laurette Taylor’s life and character are detailed minute¬ 
ly. Laurette emerges as a brilliant, beautiful, self-confi¬ 
dent, and self-centered and immensely talented woman. 
All her interests and friendships revolved about the 
stage. At the age of sixteen she married Charles A. 
Taylor, writer and producer of innumerable melo¬ 
dramas. It was in these melodramas, stereotyped as 
they were, that Laurette acquired those secrets of her 
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art that were later to baffle the critics when they tried 
to analyte what it was in Miss Taylor’s performances 
that enthralled her audiences. Her marriage to Taylor 
proved to be unhappy. With her two children she left 
him and she turned to the Broadway stage. 

Laurette » second husband, J. Hartley Manners, was 
quite different from her first. He was quiet, courteou; 
and devoted. He guided and schooled her, and his 
gentle digni tv acted as a ballast for the tempestuou; and 
passionate star. Her children grew to love him and at 
the end they turned to him as to a real father. As an 
engagement present for Laurette he wrote the play that 
was to skyrocket her to fame, “Peg O’ My Heart.” 

The tragic yea' s. loffowed J. Hartley Manners’ 
death are recounted fully. Marguerite Courtney goes 
deeply into the psychological reasons that may prob¬ 
ably have motivated her mother in her turning to the 
habit of drinking. Some attributed it to the death of 
her husband. Yet, she had started to drink before his 
death, and at one time she had asked him for a divorce 
so she could marry John Gilbert. Laurette fought her 
pardcular demon in private—after she could not be 
reached by anyone—not even her daughter. 

Laurette’s relationship with her children was puzzling. 
The depth and warmth and tenderness that should 
have been there had somehow been lost through the 
years. It was Eloise Sheldon, a young drama student 
befriended by Laurette, who ministered devotedly to 
her. 

Toward the end, suffering from a throat ailment, and 
really ill, there were times when she had to be helped 
to walk on to the set of “The Glass Menagerie.” “For 
her last performance,” writes Mrs. Courtney, “Laurette 
could not walk unaided to the stage.” Yet so beautiful 
was her performance that Eloise and Julie Haydon 
“stood together in the wings and wept.” Her doctor 
refused to let her go on again. In December, 1946, 
Laurette Taylor died. 

The compilation of this book must have presented quite 
a problem to Mrs. Courtney, for her mother had de¬ 
stroyed virtually all records of her theatrical and private 
life, and Mrs. Courtney had to rely upon records and 
personal recollections of others. It took six years of 
research to write it. I imagine very little of the great 
mass of detail accumulated must have been omitted. 
Not only does Mrs. Courtney include many details 
about performances, portions of critics’ reviews, etc., 
but she frequently speculated about motives, person¬ 
ality traits, even innermost thoughts and doubts that 
may have tormented her mother. It is a well-written 
book but this reviewer thought that at times it is over¬ 
loaded with a mass of details, some of which might 
have been omitted without destroying the clarity of the 
figure that emerges. 

Rose Belvedere, 

Brooklyn, New York 

* * * 

Thompson, Kate Great House 

Houghton, Mifflin. Mar. 1, 1955. 280p. $3.00. 

South Africa is brought to life in this first novel by 
Kate Thompson as she communicates her native knowl¬ 
edge of what is still for many a place remote, a land 
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tense with the rumblings of inter-racial strife, one part 
of the dark continent from which the mists are rising. 

The story, in chronicle style, concerns the Derains, a 
family of Huguenot ancestry whose history is rooted in 
the Cape. Great House as their ancestral home is 
called is situated in suburban Capetown r,md there 
;udge Nicolas Derain, his wife Reniera, and their chil¬ 
dren Beau, Reinet and Susan live the elegant and or- 
dereJ existence expected of their station. But beneath 
the ejternal serenity of their common life lie under¬ 
currents md small confusions that threaten to but never 
quite disturb its calm tranquillity. In Capetown Nicolas 
Derain is affectioT^tely known as Solomon Holy by the 
natives, indicating the estttxxx in,whjjch he is held. 
Reniera, a Miranda-like personality,'presides easefully 
over the household, only slightly at a loss to understand 
the cool, remote Reinet, or to control the more tem¬ 
pestuous Susan. Beau’s role in this particular portion 
of what is expected to rival the Whiteoak saga is small. 
An escapade in the early part of the story results in his 
hurried departure for South America, as back-alley 
murder cries for vengeance. Always anticipating events 
is Henry, a servant ancient and of mixed blood. 

Three or four events in the development of Derain 
family history mark the story’s advancement. At Great 
House the chance appearance of Dr. Pieter Christian 
is destined to affect more than one life but, at this 
stage, Reniera’s sense of loyalty to Nicholas wins over 
a tempting dream and Reinet’s fancy is a secret, pass¬ 
ing one. Christian is reserved for Susan who will re¬ 
quire a suitable husband on her return from a Swiss 
finishing school. Her departure for Switzerland be¬ 
comes expedient following an impulsive, nocturnal ad¬ 
venture with a virtual stranger, the results of which 
are veiled in mystery. A mature Susan returns to Great 
House to at first decline but then be persuaded to 
marry Dr. Christian. 

At French Farm, the Judge’s sister Violet lives with 
their aunt, Lady Grace Derain, a matriarch of ninety- 
odd years who summons Reinet to her side when Vio¬ 
let, Beau’s godmother, sets out for South American to 
find him. The story is more than ordinarily dependent 
upon contrivance for its development and so, there 
comes to French Farm Royale Martin, an invalid be¬ 
queathed to Lady Grace by his English godmother. 
Reinet’s training as a practical nurse is more than use¬ 
ful now and, eventually, the close association of the 
two young people becomes romantic. 

Violet’s South American adventure turns up nothing 
better than a fortune-hunting bigamist, an imposter 
whose bluff is called by the intuitive Lady Grace. 
Angry at his scheming, she makes Royale instead of 
Violet heir to French Farm, but death intervenes too 
soon for the unmasking of the rascal or for her to know 
of Royale’s cure by a jungle witch-doctor employing 
ancient tribal concoctions mixed with ancient tribal 
rites. 

Fate has been unkind to Cornelius, the Judge’s younger 
brother, whose predilection for the land is frustrated 
by the necessity of earning a living for the discontented, 
city-bred Luce. Her unexpected death frees him from 
a marriage that had become an endurance test and 
monument to his patience, and enables him to accept 


the Judge’s gift of an inland estate where he and his son 
Richard take up a new life. At Reinet’s wedding 
Richard finds an understanding friend, a woman des¬ 
tined, one suspects, to become his new mother. 

The author has a pleasant, attractive style, at its best 
as she describes the natural background of South Africa. 
There is something of the approach of Elizabeth Goudge 
in her presentation of this diverse family and in her 
colorful settings and, if comparisons are to be drawn, 
the author’s affinity would seem to hearken more to 
Goudge, without her sense of spiritual values, than to 
De La Roche. Great House will have particular appeal 
for feminine readers. 

Rosemary McCormick, 

Toronto, Canada 

* * * 

Prescott, H. F. M. The Unhurrying Chase 

Macmillan. May 17, 1955. 287p. $3.50. 

In the twenty-seven years between The Unhurrying 
Chase (first published in 1925) and The Man on a 
Donkey, H. F. M. Prescott learned much about patient, 
meticulous, indirect revelation of character. Readers 
who have come to know Miss Prescott’s work through 
the very popular later novel may find this earlier story 
something of a shocker. Violence is the background 
to The Man on a Donkey; it is of the very essence of 
The Unhurrying Chase. In the one novel, minds are * 
carefully explored as the story moves quietly, some¬ 
times imperceptibly; in the other, attitudes are briefly 
described and the story moves along at a forthright, 
even headlong pace. 

The Unhurrying Chase is the tale of a young French¬ 
man, Yves of Rifaucon, whose land is gobbled up by 
the English under Richard the Lion-hearted. The loss 

is terribly bitter to the young squire who has reached 

the eve of knighthood. In his rebellion against God— 
a rebellion which is as vague in its nature as is his 
ultimate submission—Yves’ chooses to take the very 
worst view of his plight, to degrade himself, and to 
wallow in misery; he joins a band of lawless mercen¬ 
aries and goes with joyless eagerness from one crime to 
another. It is only when he slays his best friend in 
battle that Yves finally listens to the conscience that 
has been nagging him for years. Then he finds that all 
the things he has moaned as lost are at hand—his fief, 
an honorable career, the woman he loves—and he finds 
God’s mercy almost unbearable. 

Evidently Miss Prescott set out to make explicit, against 
a twelfth-century background, the theme of the poem 
from which she took her title and though she followed 
her plan closely she followed it too mechanically; she 
managed to give to the novel little of the variety, the 
warmth, and the reality of “The Hound of Heaven.” 
Her hero is as unpredictable as he is unruly; he is diffi¬ 
cult to understand and therefore pitiable rather than 
lovable. Perhaps if he were more intelligible his crimes 
would seem less ghastly; as it is, his catalogue of sins 
is horrible to the point of unreality. It would be un¬ 
pleasant to seek out all of Y'ves’ deeds even for the 
historical truth of a biography; it is artistically wrong to 
contrive them all for fiction, because by the time that 
Yves’ repentance comes the reader is glutted with sen¬ 
sation and too numb to share the convert’s emotion. 
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Besides, in order to keep the young man’s criminal 
career in motion, Miss Prescott resorts too easily to 
coincidence and to the little misunderstandings which 
ruin lives; and in order to illustrate God’s pursuit of 
the fleeing soul she uses too many narrow escapes, at 
one time having her hero strung up by a noose and cut 
down just in time to save his life. 

Yes, the story has its improbabilities and its obvious 
contrivance and it is in some ways unsatisfactory. Yet 
it is worth reading because its basic idea is sound, it 
moves rapidly, it sustains interest, and, above all, it 
reveals twelfth-century France. Miss Prescott’s recon¬ 
struction of that particular time is of necessity largely 
conjectural but it is imaginative, vivid, and seemingly 
authentic. 

William B. Hill, S.J., 

Wernersville, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Jones, Katherine Heroines of Dixie 

Bobbs-MerriU. May 9, 1955. 430p. $5.00. 

The Confederacy lives again. Katherine Jones adds 
another book to the valiant history of the South. This 
one touches indirectly on the military and political 
aspects of war. Heroines of Dixie is a collection of 
letters from the women of the South. They tell their 
story of war as only a woman can see it. The letters 
have been chosen with taste from rich and poor—ladies 
from great houses and wives of dirt farmers. 

The letters cover the period of history from 1860 to 
1865. The early correspondence carries a note of gaiety 
and optimism. Augusta J. Kollock wrote her brother 
George on January 22, 1861, from the family planta¬ 
tion, Retreat, three days after the secession of Georgia. 
Miss Kollock writes, “Dear Brother, I suppose you 
have seen by the papers that our good State has 
seceded, and that now we are a free and independent 
people. . . . The whole city has been wild with ex¬ 
citement ever since Sumter was taken, and has just 
begun to get a little quiet, but I suppose we must 
prepare for hot times now, that is if the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment persists in the insane policy of coercion.” 

One of the most interesting letters in Katherine Jones’ 
collection is from Lucy Smith of Oak Hill, Georgia. 
Mrs. Smith’s son was killed while under the command 
of General John Magruder in the Seven Days’ battle. 
Her letter is addressed to President Jefferson Davis. 
“It is with great emotion that we women of the South¬ 
ern Confederacy ... are almost driven to subjugation 
and almost preferring the tyranny of Lincoln to the 
tantalizing inhumane treatment to our soldiers by our 
head leading Generals and regimental surgeons. . . . 
Look at Magruder ... but he (was) so drunk (he) 
dident have no care . . . but cursed them. . . .” 

Mary Ann Loughborough writes of conditions in a cave 
at Vicksburg, Mississippi, LaSalle Corbell Picket marries 
the immortal George, and Varina Howel Davis bears 
up nobly as the wife of the Confederate President. The 
last years 1864-1865 are depicted with extracts from 
letters and diaries that carry a note of extreme pes¬ 
simism. Susan Bradford has no shoes. Sara Pryor is 
caught in Petersburg, Virgina, and Phoebe Yates Pem- 
ber comments on hospitals in the year 1864. 


This book is a memorial to the gallant women of the 
South. Their remarkable and exemplary devotion to 
their men and government is depicted in these pages 
with pathos and dignity. It is an example and lesson 
well worth remembering of a once gay society reduced 
by war to sacrifice and poverty. 

Heroines of Dixie carries before each letter a brief biog¬ 
raphy of the writer. The annotations are well done. 
Pictures of prominent southern women are included. 
This reviewer’s only criticism is that a number of the 
short letters could easily be omitted. They tend to 
break the readers’ interest and make the book longer 
than necessary. Otherwise this book is a work of tre¬ 
mendous historical value. It is a book for students of 
all ages and interests. 

Frank C. Brown, 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Lindbergh, Anne (Morrow) Gift from the Sea 
Pantheon. Mar. 16, 1955. 127p. $2.75. 

Using six sea-shells as symbols of the life values she 
discusses, the author puts on paper the thinking she in¬ 
dulged in during two weeks vacation from her family 
and friends. Writing in the bareness of a beach house, 
or walking along and lying on the shore as she watched 
birds wheel overhead and waves roll in, she considers 
the need of women today to develop inner harmony, 
to be first at peace with themselves and then with their 
exterior surroundings, to balance personal solitude with 
full communion with others, to recover the satisfactions 
that once came from creative work on any level, to 
recognize that though continuity of plans is highly 
desirable the individual must adapt to inevitable 
change, and to achieve the type of relationship with 
others that is not demanding or expecting or hoping for 
return from them. Aware of the multiplicity of things 
that impinge upon the individual in her responsibilities 
in any state of life, she takes the six shells home with 
her in the hope that they will be reminders of the im¬ 
portance of simplicity in living, as far as this is possible, 
so that a true awareness of life may be preserved; of the 
necessity of balance among the physical, intellectual 
and spiritual phases of life; of the importance of work, 
though not under pressure; of space among her activi¬ 
ties and relationships to emphasize beauty and bring 
out significance; of setting aside time both for solitude 
and for sharing with others; and of the necessity to stay 
close to nature though she lives on the fringe of a 
metropolitan area. 

The pages are written with simplicity, quiet sincerity, 
charm and discernment. Conscious of the many-faceted 
world in which woman lives today, and of the fact that 
mechanical gadgets, having made life easier in some 
ways, have not made her richer than she was in earlier 
centuries, the author advocates neither a return to old 
ways nor a deeper plunge into activity for its own sake. 
Rather, she concludes that for herself the goal will 
consist of matching outward simplicity with inner in¬ 
tegrity, as she can, in order to achieve full relationship 
with herself and the world about her. 

The reader is impressed not only by the author’s equa¬ 
nimity and the validity of her thinking, but by her 
honesty as a person, her art as a prose-poet, and her 
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essential humanity. She does not preach or boastot ideas involved when discussing the Creator and the 

shout. She takes stock quite simply of contemporary <use of secondary powers (e.g., p. 156). 

life patterns, always as they relate to herself. But the Wjj-h regard to my second proposition above, I submit 


conclusions she reaches are equally applicable to 
women and not a few men. 

Helen L. Butler, PK.D., 

Department of Librarianship, 

Maryvuood Coll^ef <* ■ 

Scranton, Pennsylvania -»v 
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Irvine, William V 

Apes, Angels and Victorians. rfThqStory 
of Danvin, Huxley, and Evolution 
McGraw-Hill. Apr. 4, 1955. 399p. $5.00. 

I do not like this book. I admit that it is a useful book 
for one who will specialize in the subject of evolution, 
because it gives a great deal of detail concerning the 
debates between monistic evolutionists and anti-Dar¬ 
winians, from the middle of the nineteenth century 
until near its end. But, for the general reading public 
of Catholics, this book is contra-indicated. 

A purely personal reason, perhaps, for my dislike of 
this book, is the style. It is overwritten, in general, and 
one passage (p. 233) is the most “purple” English I 
have seen in years. 

Quite apart from my personal feelings about the style, 
I do not like this book for two basic reasons. These 
are: (1) the presupposition of the author that Darwin, 
Huxley, and Company, proved religion and evolution 
(and incidentally, science in general) antagonistic, and 
that these overthrew religion; and (2) the incapability 
of the author to put his two heroes in proper scientific 
perspective. 

There are innumerable instances of the presupposition 

of the author. Thus, on page 109, he outlines Dar¬ 
win’s ideas about religion in his “Autobiography,” all 
of which are against the Christian religion, and ends 
the paragraph with the following sentence: “Clearly, 
Darwin was a progressive to the core.” Again, on page 
314, “Huxley levels religion to its origins as he had 
leveled man to his, and undermines supernatural causes 
by showing how satisfactorily natural causes could take 
their places.” 

There is, throughout the book, a definite slant against 
Catholicism. St. George Mivart is very unfairly treated, 
in passing. But let me quote from page 273: “However, 
Huxley’s tact and diplomacy did not extend to Roman 
Catholics, though there were three on the [Schools] 
Board. His experience with such men as Ward in the 
Metaphysical Society had taught him that the Church 
was as dangerous as it was benighted. It exercised in¬ 
tellect with consumate skill to defeat the natural pur¬ 
pose of intellect, which is the disinterested pursuit of 
truth. It was the ‘gr eat antagonist,’ valuable only in 
keeping science and liberalism alert by its relentless 
warfare.” It is true, that one finds difficulty in making 
such quotations, because the author can always claim 
that he is simply being reportorial. But the general 
impression is certainly there. 

It is also certain that the author is ignorant of the true 
Christian concept of theology. Thus, for example, 
both Darwin and the author are ignorant of the true 


that a knowledge of what has gone on in the analysis 
of evolution, by scientists, is necessary for the writing 
of such a book. This knowledge is absolutely essential 
for putting Darwin and Huxley in perspective. As I 
tell my students, the evidence at the time of Galileo 
was nothing like the evidence that we have today for 
the Copernican system; the like situation existed in 
1859. It is only recently that we have been accumulat¬ 
ing considerable palaeontological and genetic evidence 
concerning the evolution of man. I may add that this 
review is written by one who believes that a theory of 
spiritualistic evolution with regard to man is a re¬ 
spectable scientific theory. By “spiritualistic evolu¬ 
tion,” I mean a theory of evolution that leaves room 
for the human spirit; I presume that it presupposes 
God’s creatorship, and His continuous Creation (what 
the theologians call “conservation”). 

I should like to make general remarks concerning 
evolution, particularly the evolution of man, remarks 
which would aid to the critical reading of the volume 
in question. 

The first remark concerns “chance.” It was considered 
true by the protagonists of evolution in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, and it is still considered true 
by modern protagonists of the same (e.g., George Gay¬ 
lord Simpson) that, because (a) we do not understand 
the reason for mutations and the like (which is what 
we mean when we say mutations are “spontaneous”), 
and because (b) the paleontological record shows that 
many various animals were developed as sidelines, that 
therefore there cannot be any plan in the Universe. 
They consider that thus they have demolished the idea 
of design and of the Designer. This is equivalent to 
saying: “Because I do not understand how this hap¬ 
pened, therefore there is no reason for it.” Any rea¬ 
sonable reader will immediately note that, because we 
are ignorant of the reasons for a thing, it does not fol¬ 
low that there is not a reason. Or a Reasoner. 

There is obviously “design” in the universe. It is in¬ 
credible to the sane thinker that this design could exist 
without some reason behind it. However, I do not think 
that the argument from design for the existence of God 
may be used, unless we have previously laid down the 
groundwork of the argument from contingency and 
necessity. In other words, once we have shown that 
there must be a sufficient reason for things in the world, 
and that this sufficient Reason is only God, then we can 
approach design in the universe, and be on the safe bed¬ 
rock of metaphysical certainty. It is true that the 
argument from design is a popular argument, and a 
very good argument. But it depends on the first argu¬ 
ment. 

The tumult and the shouting of the last half of the 
nineteenth century has died down. We can now take 
a more sane and quiet view of the problems which 
evolution has raised, in the light of Catholic theology. 
There are still many questions to be answered. It is 
true that the problems of putting together evolution 
and traditional Christian views of the world and of 
man are many. The solution of these problems will 
need patience and time, as Pope Pius XII has pointed 
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out in Divino afflante, and more recently in Humani 
generis. Mutual sympathy will also be required. If one 
takes the attitude that evolution as such and as pro - 
posed by Darwin and Huxley is not only totally true 
but also absolutely antagonistic to religion, the prob- 
lems will never be solved. 

J. Franklin Ewing, S.J., 

Fordham University, 

New York, New York 

* * # 

Yutang, Lin Looking Beyond 

Prentice-Hall. May 23, 1955. 387p. $4.95. 

In the year 2004 two Americans, Paul Maverick and 
his wife Barbara, were sent by the Democratic World 
Commonwealth, that had come into existence on Janu¬ 
ary 1, 2000 A.D., to make a geodetic survey in Chile. 
While alone in an aeroplane over the Pacific Ocean 
they accidentally discovered an island that was not 
mentioned on any of the maps. A few hours after 
landing Paul was killed for shooting at some men who 
were destroying his plane. 

Barbara’s life was spared and she was allowed to mingle 
with the people of this island called Thainos. She 
found that besides the original natives there was also a 
colony composed mostly of Greeks and Italians. The 
latter had come there about the year 1974 in order to 
escape from the continual wars of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. Since then they had been cut off from all contact 
with the outside world. Though they had no auto¬ 
mobiles, aeroplanes, radio or television sets, they seemed 
to be very happy. Hence when offered a chance to 
return home a month after her arrival Barbara chose 
to remain and to marry a young man with whom she 
had fallen in love. 

Lin Yutang, a well-known Chinese author and Chan¬ 
cellor of the ill-fated University of Nanyang on the 
outskirts of Singapore, uses this utopian settlement as a 
means of commenting on our western civilization. Re¬ 
ligion, philosophy, war, sex, and juvenile delinquency 
are some of the subjects that he discusses. 

He has some shrewd observations about the futility of 
modern warfare both for the victors as well as for the 
vanquished. Mechanical progress, he reminds us in a 
number of places, does not necessarily lead to greater 
happiness. His method for curbing and punishing 
crime is novel if not perhaps practical. But his attitude 
toward religion and morality cannot escape censure. 

The worship of God which he favors is a purely natural 
one and, in a sense, is a revival of that which the 
Greeks practiced in pagan times. Naturally he excludes 
all idea of the supernatural and ridicules those who 
hold fast to any fixed religious principles. He repeats 
the outmoded theses that Jesus taught no creed, that 
St. Paul made essential changes in the nature of Chris¬ 
tianity, and that many Christian practices of piety were 
borrowed from the ancient mystery cults. 

Through Laos, the intellectual leader on this imaginary 
island, he comes out in favor of birth-control, regards 
motherhood even outside of lawful marriage as per¬ 
fectly justified, brands the covering of certain parts of 
the body as prudery, and gives his approval to an insti¬ 
tute with the high-sounding title, “Comforters of Men’s 


SouL,” though its primary purpose runs counter to the 
Christ : an standard of marital fidelity. 

According to his account the only priest on Thainos 
must have forgotten most of his theology when he left 
Europe. And to add insult to injury he describes how 
the leading lay Catholic seduced one of the nuns. For 
these reasons we do not recommend this book for any 
class of readers. 

Stephen McKenna, C.SS.R., 

Immaculate Conception Church, 

New York, New York 

* * * 

Bernanos, Georges 

The Last Essays of Georges Bernanos 

Translated by Joan and Barry Ulanov. Regnery. May 3, 
1955. 263p. $4.50. 

This collection of five “last essays” deserves a wide 
reading public for the power each essay has to stimu¬ 
late searching and reflective thought. M. Bernanos 
was never a writer to bother trying to conciliate his 
readers. He had something to say and he said it, 
forcefully, with a genius for analogy and illustration, 
often dramatically, and sometimes shockingly for the 
sensitivities of many. He was a devout and militant 
pradquant of his Catholic faith; but he was never loath 
to criticize those of the clergy with whom he disagreed 
in matters political, social, moral. And to his credit 
it must be said that, as often as not, he had reason 
enough for his criticism. He was not in the technical 
sense anti-clerical at all; but he felt strongly that those 
who knew little of political and social issues should 
not take sides or speak one way or another, particularly 
if they were, by their calling, apt to be considered as 
speaking for “the Church.” M. Bernanos was also a 
militant and complete Frenchman; more than that, 
from 1940 onward he was a militant and vocal Gaul- 
liste. From his exile in Brazil, he seems to have con¬ 
ceived a sort of hero-worship for le grand Charles, 
Vhomme de la fierte francaise, without ever stopping 
to consider that General de Gaulle might have been 
made the symbol of fighting France more by the acci¬ 
dent of his being in London on a liaison mission at the 
time of the fall of the Bordeaux government than by 
reason of any compelling personal eminence over others 
of his rank who continued fighting after the Vichy 
armistice. 

There may, therefore, be disagreement, even profound 
disagreement with some of M. Bernanos’ enthusiasms, 
some of his strictures; but no one can say that there is 
not at least a good percentage of truth in many of his 
wider observations. No one can deny, either, that M. 
Bernanos has a happy faculty of striking beneath the 
skin of events as they appear and puncturing, even 
painfully at times, subcutaneous centers of infection. 
If he has no more detailed antidote to offer for the 
present alarming degeneration of western society than 
an uncompromising return of individuals to a living and 
supernaturally spiritual faith, that is because that is 
the one hope of salvation and no detailed blueprint can 
be prepared for a future which must reconcile machine 
bureaucracy and the disturbingly totalitarian efforts of 
scientists and statisticians to reduce human life to chart 
predictions. 
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The translation of these essays, at least three of which 
are a kind of distillation from manuscripts constantly 
in process of revision as M. Bernanos traveled about 
Europe on lecture tour, is altogether superb ir. render¬ 
ing idiom and style. It is a forceful and completely 
authentic rendering of the uncompromisingly direct 
way M. Bernanos had of writing and speaking. And, 
one last word, there may be many who will, as I do, 
prefer the one entitled “Our Friends the Saints” as the 
most lucid and least dogmatic, and also the most char¬ 
acteristic of one of the great authors of modern France. 

* * * 

Fine, Beniamin 1,000.000 Delinquents 

World. May 23, 1955. 377p. $4.00. 

Books about juvenile delinquency are no novelty, and 
research into the subject has been going on for a long 
time. Practically everyone in every walk of life has 
some opinion on the matter, and many of these opin¬ 
ions are expressed in the various media of communica¬ 
tion. In his book on delinquency, Dr. Fine has not 
come up with any new or startling facts or theories, 
causes or cures. What he has done is to combine the 
scientific research, experience and findings of many who 
have labored in this field into a thoroughly readable 
analysis of a serious problem. 

The fact that over 400,000 children appear before the 
juvenile courts of the U.S. annually is only part of the 
problem. Dr. Fine points out that over 1,000,000 such 
children are arrested, even though they may not be 
brought to court. Step by step he evaluates the role 
of the home, school, community, police, courts, etc., 
and the part they play in this enormous tragedy. At 
times the multiplicity of authorities he cites may only 
serve to confuse the lay reader, and the introduction 

of some analytic concepts may only heighten the con¬ 
fusion. Nonetheless, despite these minor difficulties 
there is much of merit in this work. 

There has been a wide and discriminating use of case 
material to illustrate the various cases and there is also 
some research material of a comparative nature at the 
end of the book. These materials will help to make the 
use of the book profitable not only for private reading 
but also in classroom work. 

Dr. Fine has attempted to show the seriousness of this 
problem, its multiple causes and the multiple avenues 
of treatment. Not all persons will agree with him on 
the seriousness of the problem, even though the facts 
are staring them in the face. Recently a witness ap¬ 
pearing before the Joint Committee on the President’s 
Economic Report spent some time in deriding the idea 
of federal activity in the field of juvenile delinquency, 
through the appropriation of federal funds to states to 
help in the problem. This gentleman stated that he 
failed to see why juvenile delinquency in any certain 
city in America was a problem for the national govern¬ 
ment. He entered into a discussion of the differences 
between national and nation-wide problems. He de¬ 
fined delinquency as a nation-wide, but not a national 
problem, putting it in the same category as fire control. 
Obviously this man is not one who accepts Dr. Fine’s 
thesis. Incidentally, I read the report of this witness’s 
testimony, where it was run without comment, in the 
publication of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, “Eco¬ 


nomic Intelligence.” Undoubtedly this organization is 
more fearful of the economic cost of federal participa¬ 
tion than in any other aspect of the problem. 

John J. Baldi, Chairman, 
Department of Social Sciences, 
University of Scranton 

* * * 

Terrot, Charles An Alligator Named Daisy 

Dutton. Mar. 7, 1955. 192p. $3.00. 

Daisy, a small alligator from the Okeefenokee swamps 
of Georgia, accidently comes into the possession of an 
English composer of serious music, Peter Weston. After 
a series of funny (?) incidents, Daisy finally ends up in 
the moat of one Lord Ovington’s castle, companion to 
a huge alligator called “The Reluctant Dragon.” 

Actually, Daisy represents one’s inner self; the theory 
presented is that when Peter could overcome his dislike 
of the alligator, he would also find the truth about him¬ 
self and his work. He does, and decides serious music 
is not really his field, happily going back to light, happy 
compositions. At the same time, Moira, a young Irish 
girl whom Peter comes to love, discovers herself and 
her real ambitions in life, through her affection for the 
reptile. 

Some people may consider this a very amusing story, 
but this reviewer felt the author was trying too hard 
to be humorous and as a result fell flat. 

Jeanne Marie Popecki, 
Washington 17, D. C. 

* * * 

von Hiigel, Friedrich betters to a Niece 

Ed. by Gwendolen Greene. Regnery. May 25, 1955. 
274p. $3.75. 

The name of Baron Friedrich von Hiigel is. generally 
associated with the heresy known as Modernism though 
in a recent biography Michael de la Bedoyere claims 
that his teachings about God, Christ, the Church, and 
the development of dogma were perfectly orthodox. 
Added confirmation for this opinion, at least for the 
closing years of the Baron’s life, is provided by his 
conversations with and his letters to his niece, Gwen¬ 
dolen Greene. 

His letters begin in 1918 and end in 1924, the year 
before his death at the age of seventy-three. He evi¬ 
dently wrote them with great care and often in the 
midst of bodily sufferings for he was not spared the 
infirmities of old age. His purpose was, first of all, to 
pass on to his niece the benefits of his long years of 
study. He wanted her to become familiar with the 
ancient pagan and Christian classics. Thus he selected 
the books for her to read, drew up the order in which 
she should do so, often called attention to the strong 
and weak points of the respective authors, and even 
anticipated Mortimer Adler by his practical hints about 
deriving greater profit from this intellectual exercise. 
But he did not wish to conduct merely a correspond¬ 
ence course in literature. 

He therefore encouraged his niece to ask questions 
about the doctrines of the Church that troubled her 
and the difficulties that she met with in her own spir¬ 
itual life. She took advantage of this generous offer 
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and opened her mind and heart to her learned uncle. 
As a consequence these letters and informal talks cover 
a wide range of dogmatic and ascetical subjects. Though 
she was then an Anglican he never disturbed her good 
faith and even urged her to perform the practices of 
piety which her religion commanded or recommended. 
But everything that he wrote and said clearly implied 
that the Catholic Church alone possessed the fullness 
of divine truth, and in this way he played an important 
part in her eventual conversion after his death. 

This book reveals the author as an outstanding the- 
ologian and a deeply pious man. At times, it is true, 
his explanations of Catholic doctrine are not always 
easy to grasp. De la Bedoyere attributes this to the 
fact that Baron von Hiigel, whose first book only ap¬ 
peared when he was fifty-six years old, never fully 
mastered the fine points of style or the art of expressing 
his thoughts clearly. Again, his niece and editor, Mrs. 
Greene, should have added some clarifying footnotes 
about many of the persons and incidents mentioned 
in the text. Nevertheless, we recommend this book for 
all adults. It should prove especially helpful to priests 
who are interested in apologetics and to all prospective 
members of our Church. 

Stephen McKenna, C.SS.R., 

Immaculate Conception Church, 

New York, New York 

* * * 

Pocket Print 

Either we have been neglecting Bantam Books, or their 
publishers have been neglecting us; a recent batch of 
ten of their titles shows considerable improvement in 
selection of work and in printing and binding, and the 
cover-art is commendably restrained. A Treasury of 
Folk Songs, edited by Sylvia and John Kolb contains 
little that is “new” or “newly discovered,” but is a 
good sampling of the storehouse of sing-stories; it is 
equipped with musical notation and should be fun for 
parties, (A-1227, $0.35; I). Harold Lamb’s popularized 
history of the Mongol Empire published in 1949 as 
“The Earthshakers” is reprinted under the title Tamer¬ 
lane, and is welcome and worthy at the new price 
(A-1291, $0.35; Ha). In time for the movie version of 
the novel, Graham Greene’s The End of the Affair is 
a serious and sensitive story of a modern Magdalene 
which many will find shocking until they reflect; for 
mature readers this is a bargain boon, (A-1306, $0.35; 
lib). Sayonara by James A. Michener is also a sensi¬ 
tive, if somewhat sentimental novel of an American in 
post-war Japan by a sympathetic interpreter of Asiatic 
people, (A-1318, $0.35; Ha). Arthur Miller’s success¬ 
ful play, Death of a Salesman, (now enjoying a popular 
run in the French version in Paris) is implicitly a moral 
story with a thoughtful message for the feckless ma¬ 
terialists, (A-1322, $0.35; Ila). For mystery addicts, 
the rependable Nero Wolfe and Archie Goodwin un¬ 
mask a strangler in a skillfully plotted and swift-moving 
tale, Prisoner’s Base, by Rex Stout, (A-1326, $0.25; I); 
but John Dickson Carr offers a very old-fashioned sort 
of harum-scarum, highly contrived and artifically moti¬ 
vated in The Nine Wrong Answers; much money, 
double masquerade, mayhem, murder and multiple in¬ 
trigue fail to redeem the monkeyshine atmosphere 


and the tbo-coy footnotes are a bore, (A-1325, $0.25; 
Ila). Eric Ambler’s The Schirmer Inheritance takes a 
little more than usual time to get things moving, but it 
is a better than average adventure, setting a reluctant 
young buyer traipsing through Germany and Greece in 
search of the inheritor to a million-dollar legacy, 
(A-1327, $0.25; Ila). Frontiers in Space, a collection of 
so-called science-fiction stories selected by Everett F. 
Bleiler and T. E. Dikty, strikes one who is not addicted 
to this stuff as rudimentary science and low-grade fic¬ 
tion hacked out according to formulas, (A-1328, $0.25; 
lib). More worthy of reprint is John Steinbeck’s Of 
Mice and Men which, admittedly, will not be every¬ 
one’s dish of tea, is strong but tender, a surprisingly 
humane study of psychopaths among the hoboes; it 
was B-O-M choice in March, 1937, (A-1329, $0.35; 
lib). W. R. Burnett’s Captain Lightfoot is a chickie- 
the-cops, run-for-the-hills tale in eighteenth century 
Ireland, which does not quite run fast enough to make 
the reader so breathless he will not see the absurdities; 
this will be or is filmed for near-future release, (A-1331, 
$0.35; lib). 

The Dell releases include four murder mysteries, two 
of which are top-drawer and should please all fans, 
namely The Body on the Bench by Dorotehy B. Hughes, 
which was originally called “The Davidian Report” 
and will keep you guessing till the penultimate page, 
(#853, $0.25; Ila); and Agatha Christie’s The Witness 
for the Prosecution, (#855, $0.25; Ila), has nine short 
stories, one of which made into a play has been doing 
SRO business on Broadway for the past season. The 
others: The Bridal Bed Murders by A. E. Martin 
should not be taken too seriously, it is a light-headed 
plot involving carnival-show freaks,two murders and 
two Chinese bedsteads; nonsense but good fun, (#840, 
$0.25; Ila). The Shocking Secret by Holly Roth, (#850, 
$0.25; I), is a fine example of “provocative titling”; 
originally published as The Content Assignment, it tells 
the not-at-all shocking tale of an American girl working 
with the CIA in Berlin who has the gift of total 
recall and is kidnapped for knowing the commie in¬ 
vasion time-table; of course the resourcefully relentless 
British agent John Terrant takes up the search. Verdict: 
too contrived to be suspenseful, but good enough for a 
dull night. 

For the Western-readers, Tough Hand by Wayne D. 
Overholser is standard brand stuff, (#846, $0.25; Ila); 
as is The Big Fifty by Frank O’Rourke, which is a Dell 
First (i.e., not a reprint) even though The Last Hunt 
seems to have been a remote inspirarion for the fuss 
over the last-of-the-buffalo theme, (#59, $0.25; Ila). 
Another Dell First (#58, $0.25; IV) is a something 
called After Innocence by Ian Gordon, which has little 
reason for printing at all, since it is hot-handed and 
heavy-eyed stuff about a New England chemistry 
teacher in a Mississippi backwoods college and reads 
like a sophomore’s assignment in Creative Writing. 

Richard L. Williams and David Myers seems to have 
cajoled a half dozen well-known bonifaces of the boites 
and brasseries into doing little monographs on What, 
When, Where and How to Drink, (Dell First #55, 
$0.25; Ila)—alcoholic beverages mostly. Sherman Bil¬ 
lingsley, Owen Brennan, James Hart, Robert Cobb, 
Toots Shor, and Robert K. Christenberry tell what they 
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do in the Stork Club, Old Absinthe Bar, East Ambas¬ 
sador Pump Room, Brown Derby, Toots Shor’s, and the 
Sheraton Astor in New York, New Orleans, East Chi¬ 
cago, Hollywood, Fifty-first Street and Times Square, 
respectively. Handy to have around for reference. 

Ballantine (#103, $0.25; lib) is titled Rock, by Hal 
Ellson, who seems to be making a career of writing 
about juvenile delinquency in summertime in the streets 
of New York’s Harlem. This picture of a boy going 
bad is tough, unsavory and one-sided. 

Pocketbooks submits three “Cardinal” ($0.35) entries 
that have come to hand. The 1955 Baseball Almanac 
edited by Hy Turkin is C-167, (I); there may be base¬ 
ball topics not included here, but if so they will be 
difficult to find elsewhere: rules, records, stars, sched¬ 
ules, playing tips, contract forms are some of the items; 
excellent handbook for the baseball fan, (TV or park). 
Sex and the Nature of Things, by N. J. Berrill, F.R.S., 
and professor of zoology at McGill University, (C-169, 
$0.35; III), is naturalistic in philosophy, leaving the 
impression that man is no more responsible than the 
birds, bees and beasts. Imagine a supposedly sensible 
scientist saying “all trapeze work in gymnasiums is 
nostalgic exercise.” Written with circumspection the 
book shows a very low-level comprehension of critical 
interpretation which can be misleading to the unwary 
and the juvenile. Catherine T. Hammett’s Your Own 
Book of Campcraft, (C-180, $0.35; I) is another dandy 
handy: for fixin’s or furnishin’s, food or fun, finding 
your way or forcing a fire, fear not; just get out in the 
open and you, with this book, can do it all. 

A Pocketbook “giant-cardinal” (#26) is John Dos Pas- 
sos’ The Big Money, which is the third and concluding 
volume of the trilogy U.S.A. (to be taken with 42nd 
Parallel and 1919), views the decade of hip-flasks and 
sawed-off shotguns, stockmarket speculation and sex- 
obsession through the Dos Passos’ technique of telling 
a story in flashes, biographical notes, “newsreels” and 
“camera eye” together with straightforward narrative; 
scratch-line drawings by Reginald Marsh look more like 
marginal doodling than illustrations, (lib, $0.50). 

Also from Pocketbook are Erie Stanley Gardner’s The 
D. A. Breaks An Egg, which pits Madison County’s 
smart District Attorney, Doug Selby, once more against 
smart, shifty and pompously criminal attorney A. B. 
Carr in a helter-skelter mixture of murder, political 
mayhem and robbery, (#1052, $0.25; Ila). Seven Trails 
by Max Brand is not quite up to this Western author’s 
tiptop best, but is a sentimental story good enough for 
Western fans, (#1056, $0.25; Ila); whereas Hero Driver 


by Alfred Coppel, (1059, $0.25; IV) is an awkwardly 
boring story about auto-racing, alcoholism and adultery, 
which seem to be inexpertly mixed by one of the 
sweaty-handed hacks in a cheap and confused plot; the 
author may be a veteran racer, but he is a quite amateur 
writer who might even be psychopathic. 

Two good mystery and suspense stories are reprinted 
by Permabooks: The Desperate Hours by Joseph Hayes 
is spine-chilling enough story of a suburban house in¬ 
vaded by three escaped desperadoes; reviewed in Best 
Sellers, Mar. 15, 1954, it was found melodramatic, full 
of cliches and memories of Kind Lady and Blind Alley, 
but it is doing well as a Broadway play and will soon 
be on movie-house screens, (M-3007, $0.25; Ila). George 
Harmon Coxe in The Crimson Clue, (M-3010, $0.25; 
I), puts news photographer Kent Murdock on the 
scene of a high society wedding where he finds a jail¬ 
bird piano-player murdered; Kent finally solves murder 
by finding motive; not too suspenseful for the addict, 
but good enough. 

Recently the Grove Press (New York) launched a series 
of reprints from their catalogues and some of them, 
certainly, are worth considering as bargains available 
for addition to personal libraries. The titles we have 
seen are well printed and bound in attractively designed 
heavy coated paper; probably the same plates are used 
for the reprints as for the original edition. There are 
two biographies at hand: Philip Spencer’s Flaubert: A 
Biography, (E-7, $1.25, 268p; Ila) and David Magar- 
shack’s Chekhov, (E-16, $1.45, 43lp; Ila) both of which 
are readable and scholarly with the advantage of hav¬ 
ing been published recently, in 1952 and 1953 respec¬ 
tively. They represent, therefore, a somewhat more 
thoroughgoing study of the subjects than earlier vol¬ 
umes would. Alfred de Vigny’s The Military Necessity 
is a reprint of a recent translation of this contemporary 
of Balzac who is perhaps better known as a playwright; 
the study of war and the philosophy which engenders 
it and accompanies it is oddly modern for all the change 
in weapons and mobility. It is listed under the code 
number of E-12, ($1.00, 209p; Ila). Herman Mel¬ 
ville’s little known The Confidence Man is, so far as 
we know, not otherwise readily available in a modern 
reprinting and would be valuable to students of Mel¬ 
ville and of American letters, (E-l, $1.25, 294p; Ila). 
Of the other remaining titles in the series we have seen 
only Giovanni Varga’s Little Novels of Sicily, in a 
translation by a D. H. Lawrence, (E-14, $1.00, 226p; 
lib), reprinted from an original edition dated 1953. The 
short stories by the author of The House by the Medlar 
Tree are imbued with much compassion if also with 
some anticlericalism. 
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Eyster, Warren No Country /or Old Men 

Random House. June 10, 1955. 597p. $4-95. 

The only trouble with the “broad canvas” novel is that 
imperfections are conspicuous as the mustache on the 
girl in the billboard advertisement. But Warren Eyster, 
a young man of 30 with exceptional literary talents, 
has attended too much to detail in this long second 
novel and not enough to total effect. It is as if he put 
up his billboard with extreme care and then omitted 
the name of the product. 

This is a three-generation novel, told in the grand 
style, about life in a Pennsylvania steel town from 1889 
to 1941. The dust jacket bristles with enthusiasm about 
“the inevitable clash between steel, agriculture, and 
human ambitions,” but the story focuses almost wholly 
on the personal problems of two families, the well-to-do 
Langs and the proletarian Mijacks, whose paths do not 
even cross until a bitter steel strike in the 1930’s, when 
they are more or less on the same side. The sociologi¬ 
cal aspects are left entirely to asides by the author, and 
then almost always as background rather than center 
for the action. 

Mr. Eyster has made an effort to show the degrading 
effects of big-time industry on the people of a cozy 
little town. This is a worthy theme, and powerfully 
effective when he deals with his people as a mass, 
bringing his immense descriptive powers to bear on the 
grim materialism of a high school football game or the 
aimlessness of a night in the town square before a 
political rally. But the writer fails where he would 
most like to succeed: with his major characters. 

First we linger with Irene Lang, beautiful and sensitive 
daughter of a gentle father, a small businessman, de¬ 
voted to books and pipe, typifying the old order. The 
detailed rise of Irene from infant through unrequited 
love to unhappy marriage is almost reminiscent of 
“Kristin Lavransdatter.” But similarities end there, 
unhappily for this book. Irene’s incredible punishment 
—the loss of a loved son, the begetting of a wanton 
daughter—is without justification. But more than this, 
halfway through the novel Irene practically disappears 
from its pages, and we are confronted with the children 
of Mijack, the blacksmith: Bart, cold and rebellious; 
Gilbert, violent and a trifle insane; Naomi, independent 
and cynical. 

All are brought, with a terrible cast-iron predestination 
from their toddling days, to the depths of degradation. 


While Mr. Eyster allows us to wallow freely and at 
length in the result—rape, murder, lust—he fails to 
provide the necessary sublimation, the one link that 
will make these people tragic figures. One does not 
ask a theological commitment, orthodox or otherwise, 
but one is interested in evil only in connection with 
good. The reader must identify himself with some 
good or purpose or justice, or empathy and interest 
simply will not exist. The book suffers from the de¬ 
ficiency of so many modern “tragedies”—environment 
is the villain, and the characters not only have no moral 
choice but no moral consideration. The reader is un¬ 
moved beyond pity and disgust. 

The major creation of this novel is, like so many 
heroines before her, Irene Lang, and Mr. Eyster makes 
a grave error in letting his attention wander from a 
personality he has developed with great care. Through¬ 
out all the sex and blood and sadism of the finale, she 
is the only one to restore balance and she remains off¬ 
stage, a minor personage. That the novel ends on a 
note of despair is no surprise. 

This writer has profound abilities, touching description, 
narrative, and dialogue. His words sound fresh, he 
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refuses, despite a tendency to overwrite, to be satisfied 
with an unimaginative phrase, and one is affronted by 
the sheer flesh and blood of his characters. It is per¬ 
haps the literary tragedy of our age that those with the 
most talent have lost the vision of man as eternal, and 
that so often we must react to the destruction of the 
Langs and the Mijacks with an unhappy, “So what?” 

James W. Arnold, 

Sacramento, California 

* * * 

Bromfield, Louis From My Experience 

Harper. June 6, 1955. 355p. $4.00. 

Mr. Bromfield has written out, for other farmers to 
read, an account of some of his agricultural experi¬ 
ments, his findings, and his conjectures about farming 
and about life in general. His book is strictly for 
agronomes, and for relatively few of them; for although 
the author’s design, as set forth in his foreword, was to 
put the chapters requiring close attention “between 
stretches of lighter and easier reading” the fact is that 
there are long expanses of desert between the oases. 
One chapter is a formal report on work done on one 
specific Brazilian farm; most of the book deals with a 
farm in Ohio; much of the factual account of Mr. 
Bromfield’s experiences and experiments will be use¬ 
less to anyone who is not facing the same conditions 
Mr. Bromfield faced, and has not as much money as 
Mr. Bromfield has. Love for a home, care for the 
soil—these are the laudable qualities which shine forth 
from some of the lighter passages; unfortunately, even 
in dealing with things that are essentially appealing, 
Mr. Bromfield has a manner that is belligerently in¬ 
sistent. Anyone who cares to work his way all through 
this tedious volume may achieve a slightly improved 
attitude toward the land; but the reward will probably 
be small in proportion to the effort involved. Though 
Mr. Bromfield can make a subject interesting, he has 
incorporated into this volume a great amount of matter 
that can appeal only to those who take pleasure in 
reading technical journals on agriculture. 

Had Mr. Bromfield confined himself to agriculture and 
the beauties of the simple life he might have been dull 
but irreprehensible. He has, however, seen fit to articu¬ 
late an anti-intellectual theology. He thinks heaven an 
invention for and by people who do not know the 
value of earth; he thanks God repeatedly for his own 
good fortune, but he cannot measure a finite god and 
apparently cannot conceive of the infinite God. He 
has adopted a creed which serves as an anodyne for 
the disturbed soul though it answers none of the ques¬ 
tions of the intellect; he has set up for himself a theory 
which he finds restful, and he is not anxious to see 
how it squares with the objective truth. Unfortunately, 
there aparently are many who feel—“think” would 
scarcely be the word—as Mr. Bromfield does; there are 
all too few who really know and proclaim Christianity, 
who realize that the “reverence for life” which Mr. 
Bromfield seems to think Dr. Schweitzer discovered is 
but a fragment of an eternal truth beautifully applied 
in the centuries—old contemplatio ad amorem of Saint 
Ignatius of Loyola. 

William B. Bill, S.J., 

Wernersville, Pennsylvania 


Siegfried, Andre America at Mid-Century 

Harcourt, Brace. June 9, 1955. 357p. $5.75. 

This is an analysis of the American nation, especially 
its people and culture. Although the author is a Euro¬ 
pean scholar, his work is relatively superficial and at 
times prejudiced. 

Several European commentators have written excellent 
insights into the American character and culture. A 
previous work published in 1927, America Comes of 
Age, received favorable reviews. However, this latest 
effort by Andre Siegfried does not attain the same depth 
or value as the forerunners of its type. 

Almost every page has its figures and statistics, but still 
the well informed reader will learn very little. Masses 
of figures and statistics are gathered to illustrate the 
obvious and well-known. In spite of the scholarly 
form of presentation, the author has written a personal 
interpretation that lacks originality. All too frequently 
inaccurate phrases and highly questionable opinions 
are so mixed with the statistics as to confuse fact and 
interpretation for the unwary. 

If this book was written as a light introduction to the 
United States for relatively ignorant European readers, 
then it may well serve its purpose. However, it is not 
a significant addition to any good American library, 
personal or institutional. 

Joseph F. Maloney, Ph.D. 
Political Philosophy, 
Fordham University, 

Bronx 58, New York 

* * * 

Dowdey, Clifford The Band They Fought For 
Doubleday. June 6, 1955. 438p. $6.00. 

This somewhat “new look” on the war between the 

states (1861-1865) certainly is worth the reading. In 
a way it struck the reviewer as an expanded handling 
of a controversial topic a la James Street whose “Civil 
War” caused such a stir. Mr. Dowdey bases his thesis 
on the twofold supposition that the Southern cause 
really was “of land and of time.” Beginning with 
South Carolina’s rebellion against the “infamous” tariff, 
the Nullification Act of 1832, the author stresses with 
good historical prospective the “cold war” from that 
date to the actual hostilities at Fort Sumter in 1861. 
Taking into serious consideration the accepted causes 
of the Civil War, Mr. Dowdey, in support of his con¬ 
tention, emphasizes the deep attachment to the soil of 
the non-slaveholders numbering ninety per cent of the 
Confederacy’s white population and their equally fierce 
determination to repel the invader of their lands. The 
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early chapters dealing with the “cold war” support the 
thesis but the real flavor is caught in the second part. 
The aggressive “pushiness” of the Yankees cut a raw 
sore into the Southern hide. Their perpetual seeking 
for new this or new that and of always being in a hurry 
surely turned this festering sore into a national cancer. 
The ante-bellum South is depicted with a master’s 
brush with slight emphasis on the pastel rather than 
the more sombre shades. Even better, however, is the 
author’s description of the South as disintegration be¬ 
gan. Mr. Dowdey’s picture of Richmond on the eve 
of its evacuation is worth everyone’s perusal. 

Outstanding are the author’s personal portraits which 
undoubtedly will cause many an eyebrow to raise after 
a diet of the conventional books of the Civil War. No 
Southerner is going to like General “Joe” Johnston 
continually referred to as “retreatin’ Joe” (though in 
face of McClellan and Sherman’s might there was little 
else for him to do) nor will the “dyed in wool” states 
righters enjoy his analysis of Jefferson Davis and Brax¬ 
ton Bragg, but the reviewer is in almost total accord 
with Mr. Dowdey’s portraits and conclusions: many a 
Northener will rush to the barricades in defense of 
Sheridan, Milroy, Hunter, Sherman and Dahlgren who 
leap from the pages as purveyors of total war with total 
brutality. Maybe historical writing should be “brutal 
facts” but this reviewer cannot believe that Sherman 
was quite the “Hun” he is depicted. 

Mr. Dowdey’s fine book is in the Mainstream of Amer¬ 
ica Series edited by Lewis Gannett. I wondered if it 
would be possible to start putting this series in Cine¬ 
mascope? 

L. Berkeley Kines, S.J., 

Associate Professor of History, 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Stout, Rex Full House 

Viking. June 15, 1955. 534p. $3.50. 

A collection of Nero Wolfe stories, this “omnibus” 
seems a bargain for detective-story readers. Contained 
in it are two full-length novels, “The League of Fright¬ 
ened Men” and “And Be A Villain”; together with 
three long-shorts, “The Gun with Wings,” “Bullet for 


One” and “Disguise for Murder.” The five are re¬ 
prints of what was originally published from 1935 on¬ 
ward to 1950. The dating does not show; all five 
stories are up-to-date enough to pass as having just 
come fresh from the prolific typewriter of Mr. Stout, 
whose creation of Nero Wolfe has deservedly placed 
him among the top few of good detective story writers. 
It is to be noted, in Mr. Stout’s praise, that the Nero 
Wolfe stories are never marred by sadistic mayhem and 
sex-exhibitionism. In one of these competently com¬ 
plicated stories Archie Goodwin and Nero Wolfe come 
close to real agreement in condemning pornography. 
Though this attitude may be considered by some cynics 
as carping at rival writers, the point is well and suc¬ 
cinctly made and we are all in favor of it. It is com¬ 
forting to know that you need not be afraid to leave a 
Nero Wolfe book around where the kids can get at it. 
Nero shows Inspector Cramer just what the truth was 
about crippled Paul Chapin, who was suspected of 
planning to kill off some score of old school chums, 
and of having brought off a tally of three of the list 
without danger of being brought to court for the deeds; 
then clears up the mystery of a poisoning that occurred 
smack in the middle of a broadcast. In the three shorter 
works, (originally published as Curtains for Three), a 
supposed suicide is proved a murder, a disguised mur¬ 
derer is unmasked, and a murder of a horseman in 
Central Park is solved. Tricky, but always fair with 
the reader. 

# * * 

Teilhet, Darwin The Lion’s Skin 

Sloane. June 1, 1955. 341p. $3.95. 

There is no doubt that William Walker’s filibustering 
expedition into the political chaos of Nicaragua in 1855 
was one of the most colorful, romantic and incredible 
episodes in all the annals of adventure. Even to read 
of the escapade in the encyclopedia or in a textbook 
sets the pulses racing and the imagination bounding. 
This book, published on the one-hundredth anniversary 
of Walker’s landing in Nicaragua, seeks to celebrate the 
event in the form of a historical novel. 

Mr. Teilhet has spent a great amount of time and care 
in reading the eye-witness accounts of the expedition, 
including Walker’s own The War in Nicaragua. To 
insure accuracy and local color, the author visited the 
scenes of the battles, victories and defeats of the free- 
booting army in the cities and jungles of Central 
America. 

With all these working for him, it is a pity the novel 
is no better than it is. Toward the end of the book, 
John Sanderson, the “I” of the story, muses to himself: 
“Sometimes I was possessed by a crazy impression that 
this was not really happening at all.” That sentence 
could stand as a most acute criticism of the whole 
novel. There is a strange, dream-like air about the 
narration which, despite the first person style, makes 
the proceedings curiously vague and confusedly remote. 

In true historical novel tradition big names move 
through the tale. Commodore Vanderbilt, who could 
out-buccaneer Walker himself, almost walks off with 
the story—almost, but not quite. 

As a novel, the book suffers by a lack of building to¬ 
ward a climax. There are scores of episodes, each a 
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good basis for a short story or a television plot. But the 
writing is too episodic to add up to a novel. There are 
too many semi- and anti-climaxes. 

To tie together all the warfare, intrigue and skulldug¬ 
gery, Mr. Teilhet has given us the on-again-off-again 
romance of John Sanderson and a lush young widow 
whom he rescues from assault as the book begins. 

The title comes from Plutarch. “For where the lion’s 
skin will not reach, you must patch it out with the 
fox’s.” The reference is to the use of cunning when 
more warlike means do not succeed. 

The casual references to the irregular liaisons of the 
filibusters and of their leader plus several other morally 
questionably incidents limit the book’s audience to 
adults. 

Stephen J. Laut, S.J., 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Higgins, Marguerite News Is A Singular Thing 
Doubleday. May 19, 1955. 256p. $3.50. 

From the meaningless pun of the title to the undigested 
pseudo-philosophy of the epilogue this is a very un- 
singular book. 

The delusion exists that anyone who has had a by-line 
is worth at least an autobiography. Miss Higgins con¬ 
tributes hers to the heap in this effort. The fallacy 
that Miss Higgins, qua Higgins, is as newsworthy as the 
events and persons of whom she wrote as foreign cor¬ 
respondent is quickly dissipated, in a few banal chap¬ 
ters about chilhood, how-I-got my job, erroneous 
amours, and so forth. The book then goes on to intro¬ 
duce the world figures by quotation from what are 
apparently hitherto unreported interviews. A few 
statements from MacArthur, Truman and Van Fleet 
are good reminders which should not be necessary to 
the newspaper reader. 

Possibly the most significant item about the book may 
be found in this excerpt: “Masaryk’s buoyant hopes re¬ 
sulted in my dispatch of unduly optimistic stories about 
the situation in Czechoslovakia. ... It is a tribute to 
Communist psychological warfare and also a com¬ 
mentary on wishful thinking in the West to note how 
little, even yet, is understood about this Communist 
technique of take-over.” It is a tribute to the irre¬ 
sponsibility and unintelligence of those whom the news 
system has exalted into pontifical position that one can 
simultaneously blame a political figure for having 
caused one to file misleading reports to readers of The 
New York Herald'Tribune and then shake one’s head 
over the stupidity of those who paid money to read the 
reports and to have their opinions fashioned by them. 

Whatever Miss Higgins may be to those who encounter 
her as for her master she posts ‘o’er land and ocean 
without rest,” she is to the reader a confused and trivial 
personality, emotionally and intellectually. It is too 
bad that the prestige derived from the hard work and 
inquisitiveness of the news reporter carries with it the 
internal conviction of and public repute for thought. 

Adults only, if at all. 

Doris D. M aguire, 

Silver Spring, Maryland 


Wilson, William E. The Raiders 

Rinehart. May 9, 1955. 244p. $3.00. 

At the time when Grant was besieging Vicksburg, a 
small force of Confederate raiders, detached from Mor¬ 
gan’s famed cavalry, crossed the Ohio River somewhere 
west of Brandenburg, Kentucky, and disrupted Union 
affairs by seizing a small railroad town for a day or so. 
The town is here called Crescent City, Indiana, pos¬ 
sibly an accurate designation, possibly, as would appear 
from the context, fictionalized, although the episode is 
offered as founded in fact. 

Whatever the historicity of the event, it is extremely 
probable and, as recounted in The Raiders, convincing. 

The story of the two days is actually the story of Clay- 
burn, the loyal Democratic mayor of a Northern city, 
and the stresses set up in him by divided feelings, politi¬ 
cal and domestic. His dealings with the Copperheads, 
“radical” Republicans, and pure business sharks, as 
well as his reactions to his second wife’s Southern 
loyalty and his elder son’s death with Grant’s army, 
reach a quick climax in his meeting with Colonel 
Morey, leader of the raiders, his wife’s cousin and a 
man, like himself, convinced that the middle of the 
road is the right way and that both governments in 
the War of Secession are wrong. 

A small host of characters forms the human back¬ 
ground to Clayburn’s two day ordeal, and most of the 
characters are brilliantly put in. It is possible that 
there is almost too much background for the small 
“spice of meaning” set up. It is possible, as has been 
said elsewhere, that the pedestal is too large for the 
statue. And it is possible that the conflict does too 
much petering out toward the end. 

Whatever . . . , the concept of The Raiders is scholarly 
and philosophical. In its thoughtfulness and well knit 
working, it is a far cry from the overblown type of 
Civil War story. It is well worth reading and it is 
commended to adults; the limitation coming not from 
any bad taste but simply because of the adult nature of 
the human relationships explored. 

Clinton J. Maguire, 

Silver Spring, Maryland 

* * * 

Halevy, Julian The Young Lovers 

Simon & Schuster. May 13, 1955. 313p. $3.50. 

A simply told story of young love, conceived in inno¬ 
cence and tenderness, is, indeed, a thing of charm and 
beauty. Degraded to a monotonously sickening de¬ 
scription of sexual relations and amoral yielding to the 
passions, it becomes sordid and pathetic. And it is all 
the more sad when an author has in his grip the power 
to summon forth the reader’s sympathy for two such 
unfortunate youngsters. Therein lies the danger of this 
disappointing first novel. 

New York City in 1951, more specifically Greenwich 
Village, where Eddie (Groper) Slocum shares a one- 
room apartment with two fellow students, Doc and 
Tarragaroo, is the setting for this affair. As betfits his 
nickname, Eddie doesn’t have the slightest idea where 
he is headed. So when he meets Pamela Oldenburg 
on the subway it is practically a case of love at first 
sight, and he brings her home with him. From there 
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on it is an unending succession of boudoir idylls until 
Pam becomes pregnant and the draft board catches up 
with the Groper. Pam refuses to get married and the 
warped idealistic mind of Eddie tries to coax him to 
dodge the draft, commit suicide and murder, anything 
rather than leave the girl alone. But all’s fair in love 
and war, in which case our khaki clad recruit belatedly 
betakes to himself his bride. 

All this, of course, would not be sufficient material to 
make up a good sized short story, so we have to tag 
along with Eddie’s two other friends on their drunken 
binges and clandestine escapades. And to help us sink 
even lower we are dragged along to participate in a 
disgusting Bohemian orgy at the Thing’s apartment. 

Naturally none of these youngsters is to be blamed, so 
we are led to believe, for the troubles and problems in 
which they find themselves. Eddie’s father had been 
killed during World War II and dislike for his step¬ 
father has alienated him somewhat from his family. 
Pam, too, is to be pitied because of the selfish mother 
who has sought to dominate her. In which case the 
sins of the children are to be placed at the feet of the 
parents. Which is precisely the sorry commentary of 
our modern life. But it is far from a legitimate excuse 
for the author’s own specific preoccupation. 

Strange that Mr. Halevy should introduce and con¬ 
clude his story in the dark underground of New York’s 
subway. It would have been more appropriate had he 
taken us through some other passages below the surface 
of the city. 

Francis J. Ullrich, 

Manhattan College, 

New York 71, New York 

* * * 

Peckham, Ted Gentlemen for Rent 

Fell. May 16, 1955. 285p. $3.50. 

A brash young man came out of the near-mid-West, 
clutching a diploma from Western Reserve University 
and very little else, and in the midst of the depression 
of the ’30s invaded New York in search of fame and 
fortune; preferably the latter. By putting what might 
have seemed to others an insane idea to work, the 
young man made both fame and fortune and has told the 
story of his adventure in this book. Simply, the idea 
Ted Peckham pyramided into a nice source of heavy 
income was to hire out eligible and, presumably, per¬ 
fectly irreproachable young men to lonesome ladies who 
lacked a dancing partner or an escort for an evening 
“on the town,” making the rounds of the “glamorous” 
night clubs, going to dinner and a theater and a supper 
afterwards, or even taking a cruise. For this, the ladies 
were to pay expenses for the evening and fifteen dollars 
up till midnight for the escort. The escorts were 
warned to repulse and flee any amorous advances and 
to eschew any romantic entanglements. They seem 
to have kept their separate bargains admirably. Peck- 
ham enlarged the scope of his activities in the “Gentle¬ 
men for Rent” business by starting an office in London, 
another in Paris, one in Rome, one in Budapest, and 
one in Vienna and Munich. The whole thing fell 
apart when, in 1939, a disgruntled employee com¬ 
plained before a Magistrate’s Court that the Peckham 
Escort Service was tantamount to operating an employ¬ 


ment agency without a license. In the subsequent pro¬ 
ceedings, the whole idea was labelled dangerous and 
the Peckham’s Guide-Escort Service collapsed. 

The story of the whole scheme and its development is 
told with insouciance and a number of amusing anec¬ 
dotes, American and European. The book failed to 
get into the motion pictures in the ’30s, but now has 
been acquired by one of the Hollywood studios for 
a film treatment which is intended, at this time, as a 
vehicle for Clifton Webb. Better read the book, there¬ 
fore, if you want the real story before it gets processed 
into the usual formula. 

* * # 

Kramer, Gerhard We Shall March Again 

Putnam. May 31, 1955. 374p. $3.75. 

In recent centuries, surely no people has been more 
assiduously hammered and shaped into a nation of 
soldiers than has the German people. Perhaps not 
since the era of the locust armies of Tamerlane or 
Genghis Khan has a nation been made into so complete 
an instrument for war. German citizens of the empire 
or of the republic, from the time of Frederick the Great 
on, have been mobilized and marshalled with increasing 
efficiency and greater military thoroughness. It re¬ 
mained for the Nazi oligarchs, in our own day, to ex¬ 
ploit their much exploited people to the limit—their 
material resources down to the last discarded tooth¬ 
paste tube, their human assets to fair-haired Hitler 
Maidens or the palsied old men of the Home Guard. 
Small wonder that a people with so abundant a heritage 
of war memories should produce souvenirs of war in 
the Remarque tradition, and it is even less wonder that 
the latest convulsion from which they emerged broken 
and dismembered, should have called forth a plethora 
of such works. Gerhard Kramer’s We Shall March 
Again is no novelty, and it can scarcely be considered 
a masterpiece of its genre; but like so many of these 
testimonies to a nation’s ordeal, the book has a potency 
and an appeal because it evokes memories that are still 
fresh. 

The story has no hero. The lawyer Victor Velten, 
whose fortunes the reader follows, seems rather a char¬ 
acter selected at random from the faceless creatures of 
the German soldiery, and since he possesses a cat-like 
facility for landing on his feet, his record runs the full 
length of the volume. Velten enters the war as an 
interpreter-specialist in the golden days of German 
victories in the West, and he enjoys the fleshpot fruits 
of victory in Brussels and in Paris. When that phase 
of the war is over he is mustered out. But a chance 
association with a French resistance group through a 
Parisienne whom he knew in pre-war days gets into his 
record. As a consequence, he finds himself a target 
of the Secret State Police, is drafted again and this time 
his personal file contains the notation: ‘Only to be 
employed in combat in the East.” 

It was war cn two fronts, therefore, for the Berlin 
lawyer, and one differed from the other as victory 
differs from defeat. For it was defeat on a small scale 
at first, in the hopeless warfare against the Russian 
partisans, who regularly attacked the rail line to the 
front which Victor and his group were defending in 
lonely outposts. Little by little the guerrillas nibbled 
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away the German strength and hampered the already 
sagging German efforts at the front. Then comes de¬ 
feat on the grand scale. When the sledge-hammer 
drives of the Russians, delivered between long lulls of 
which the Germans can take no advantage, sweep the 
Soviet armies into the German homeland, they drive 
before them a cynical, defeatist and disorganized rabble 
instead of the tight Wehrmacht divisions that had 
camioned eastward four years before. With them 
rolled Victor, now a driver in a motor pool and a com¬ 
panion of officers with whom he finally effects his 
escape into British hands. 

The lines of the story are not sharply drawn, and the 
reader who is unfamiliar with the eastern area will 
find himself in a maze of strange town-names with no 
ready means of gauging the meaning of losses or ad¬ 
vances. Nor are the characters presented with clear¬ 
ness and precision. So many drift through the pages 
of this tale, their outlines blurry and their roles tangled, 
that one has a feeling of watching a parade of un¬ 
knowns moving to a vague destination. Even Velten, 
innocent of any hard convictions about life, seems to 
escape destruction because he gives way witb the pres¬ 
sures about him and keeps going until an eddy sends 
him into a safe captivity. Yet the roll-call of some of 
the names that held the attention of the world a dozen 
years ago, names of places and of persons, must strike 
a memory in many a reader. This soldier’s view of his 
country’s agony may be interesting, too, because it is not 
without its lesson in the face of the world’s current 
problems. Neither Velten nor most of those with 
whom he campaigned really wish to march again, but 
many never wished to march before. 

Dennis B. McCarthy, O.P., Ph.D., 

Head, Department of English, 

Providence College, 

Providence 8, Rhode Island 

* * * 

Sievers, W. David Freud on Broadway 

Hermitage. Apr. 8, 1955. 479p. $5.00. 

American drama since the 1920’s, says Mr. Sievers, may 
be summed up as the drama (if there must be a word 
for it) of “motivationism.” In his view, the drama of 
motivationism answers “why.” The “why,” it turns 
out, is a valid answer to the extent that it is dynami¬ 
cally oriented, or Freudian. As one thoroughly com¬ 
mitted to Freud and the drama of unconscious motiva¬ 
tion, the author can welcome without demur of any 
kind whatever situation (pre-marital relations, says, or 
homosexuality) a playwright may offer. He can view 
as “timid” and “unprogressive” the dramatic offerings 
of the early decades in the century. The philosophy of 
this book is clearly materialistic, yet it should be added 
that the author, though thoroughly committed to the 
techniques and philosophy of psychoanalysis is by no 
means uncritical, at least of pseudo-psychology and 
poor player aft. 

It would be foolish to deny the facts of this book, how¬ 
ever much one must quarrel with its theories. That is 
to say, the influence of Freud has been tremendous on 
the theatre. How pervasive, this book serves as wit¬ 
ness. The influence of Freud on O’Neill, for ex¬ 
ample, is well known, but what of the same influence 


on Philip Barry and, even, on Emmet Lavery? Freud 
on Broadway, with its synopsis of hundreds of plots of 
Broadway plays, supplemented by answers to Mr. 
Siever’s questionnaires by the playwrights, offers a de¬ 
tailed, and by no means jumbled, answer to these and 
many other questions. The serious student who will 
be alert for the author’s generalizations and antinomian 
position will find it necessary to consult this book; it 
would not be well to recommend the book, however, to 
the general reader. 

Riley Hughes, 

Georgetown University, 
Washington 7, D. C. 

* * * 

McCullough, Esther Morgan 

The Five Devils of Kilmainham 
Taylor. Apr. 15, 1955. 324p. $3.75. 

The Five Devils Kilmainham is described in the jacket 
blurb as “an historical suspense novel” based on a 
series of actual murders in Ireland more than seventy 
years ago. The obvious motive in the crimes is robbery, 
but robbery based on knowledge which could be pos¬ 
sessed only by a small group of people, all members of 
families joined by ties of longstanding friendship. The 
crimes are timed to coincide with attention-absorbing 
political events. Sergeant Haggarty of the local con¬ 
stabulary sets out to trace the murderer of Mrs. O’Shea 
among her friends and neighbors. After two more 
murders and one hard knock on the head, Haggarty 
gets his man. 

While too prolix to be an effective suspense story, The 
Five Devils of Kilmainham, on the merits of its plot, 
will provide an acceptable change of fare for readers 
on a heavy mystery diet. 

Frank Gerrity, 

Saint Joseph’s College, 
Philadelphia 31, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Vining, Elizabeth Gray The Virginia Exiles 

Lippincott. May 4, 1955. 317p. $3.95. 

During the Revolutionary War twenty Pennsylvanians, 
seventeen of whom were members of the Society of 
Friends, were arested and banished to Virginia because 
of their refusal to sign a loyalty oath. Upon this almost 
unknown fact of American history, Elizabeth Vining 
has based this well conceived novel of the struggle for 
individual rights. For purposes of her own the au¬ 
thoress has replaced one of the original exiles with an 
imaginary character, Caleb Middleton, junior, who be¬ 
comes the central figure of this dramatic account. 
Dissuaded by parental advice from following the medi¬ 
cal profession to which he aspired, Caleb was resigned 
to change the direction of his life and assume his 
father’s role at the family’s iron works. However, soon 
after the family had moved to Philadelphia when the 
elder Middleton decided to shut down the furnace until 
peace was restored, Caleb was arrested instead of his 
father for being hostile to the American cause. 

Exiled without trial, he and the rest of the group lived 
out the rigors of the bitter winter in the unfamiliar and 
unfriendly mountain region of the southern state. 
While the area of their freedom was limited in distance, 
Caleb was permitted to assist a local physician in his 
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ministrations to the sick. Thus he came to know and 
fall in love with Lovejoy Parry who was already en¬ 
gaged to another. As swiftly and as mysteriously as 
they had been arrested, the survivors of the exile (three 
had died) were again released and returned to their 
homes. By this time Caleb has definitely decided to 
study medicine and we leave him on his way to Love- 
joy who has broken off her previous betrothal. 

Simple, undramatically narrated, The Virginia Exiles 
is a good, substantial story with a satisfactory amount 
of entertainment value, although nothing outstanding. 
Whatever message it carries about individual rights and 
freedom is not overly prominent or profound enough 
to detract from the telling of the event itself. A flaw 
to be considered is Caleb’s from afar attachment to a 
fellow exile’s wife, who had attracted him back in 
Philadelphia before his arrest. 

Francis J. Ullrich, 

Manhattan College, 

New York 71, New York 

* * * 

O’Connor, Flannery A Good Man Is Hard to Find 
Harcourt, Brace. June 3, 1955. 25lp. $3.50. 

Ten of Miss O’Connor’s stories have been gathered to¬ 
gether here, and the sum total is the proof of a fine 
new talent in writing which should now receive its due 
recognition beyond the rather small group of discrimi¬ 
nating critics who have acknowledged and esteemed 
Miss O’Connor’s work up to this time. There is a 
directness and leanness in the way Miss O’Connor goes 
about telling a story that is refreshingly independent 
after all the tortuous indirection and elaborate sym- 
bolologies of other recent products. Most of these ten 
stories have an underlying cruelty that is handled with 
the casualness that life itself takes toward human mean¬ 
ness. Yet withal there is besides an unsentimental 
compassion for even the cruelest and meanest of the 
people. Perhaps detachment is the word that would 
best describe Miss O’Connor’s method in telling her 
tales. 

The “good man” of the title story—the first in the col¬ 
lection—is an escaped murderer who casually des¬ 
patches six people: father, son, mother, daughter, in¬ 
fant, and a garrulous old grandmother. They had been 
headed for a vacation in Florida; but the grandmother, 
wanting to go to Tennessee, half-consciously tricks her 
son into driving up a lonely dirt road in search of a 
house she seemed to remember. That is where The 
Misfit, with his two henchmen, come upon them. And 
in the last story, “The Displaced Person,” the fate of 
a good man who works hard is contrived for no good 
by the envious and suspicious people whose mode of 
life he threatens to disjoint without ever realizing what 
he is doing. This story is the nearest to a classic tragedy 
of all the collection of ten. 

In almost every one of the ten there is an atmosphere 
of horror, of an ill-deed done or inevitably approach¬ 
ing; but the air remains somehow clear and bright 
around all of it. The style is simple, characterization 
seems unerringly penetrating and credible, the imagery 
often sparkling-fresh and apt. And, for a change, there 
is a story to be told, which gets itself told without 
twisting the threads into a snarl. 


Adult readers will find this colection of short stories a 
worth while addition to the permanent shelf. 

* * * 

Unwin, David The Governor’s Wife 

Dutton. Apr. 6, 1955. 224p. $3.00. 

Africa of today, with all its unrest and violence, poli¬ 
tical, racial and social turmoil, is the setting of this 
sincere and rather absorbing first novel. As a factual 
account of the Dark Continent with its current prob¬ 
lems and complexity it emerges as a worthwhile docu¬ 
mentary. But story wise it tends to collapse and falls 
into the time-worn pattern of hard-drinking individuals, 
usually preoccupied with sex, and embittered by the 
heat and squalor of the region into which they have 
been born or lured for sundry reasons. 

Into the imaginary British protectorate of Bandaland 
has come Sebastian Pole to report upon the Nwambe 
Desert Irrigation Project, the Governor’s pet scheme, 
for a financial trust. Trying to remain detached and 
impartial, Pole soon finds himself torn between the 
whites and blacks when he learns how few of both 
factions show any great favor for the plan. Journeying 
into the neighboring republic of Equatoria he is out¬ 
raged by the conflicts, pride and intolerance that pre¬ 
vail in that area. Along the way Pole runs across an 
old schoolmate, now managing a farm with convict 
labor; has a brief encounter with Pat Jensen, a native 
white woman, whose prejudice and revenge lead to 
tragedy; and apparently becomes somewhat romanti¬ 
cally involved with the wife of the governor, particu¬ 
larly after the latter’s death. But the real tragedy of 
the story is centered around the horrible death of 
Martha Bifabishu, a native schoolteacher, who is killed 
in a ritualistic operation performed in primitive fashion 
by a medical student turned savage in a spirit of nation¬ 
alistic hatred. 

The overall effect of The Governor’s Wife is quite 
impressive since the author’s travels have given his 
story a note of authenticity in the creation of scenes 
and atmosphere. The background and descriptions 
are penetrating and well-drawn. Unfortunately, the 
story itself is rather ineffective and characterizations 
notably weak. Yet there is much of value to be learned 
from its factual reporting if we overlook its several 
moral lapses. 

Francis J. Ullrich, 
Manhattan College, 

New York 71, New York 

INDEX TO THIS VOLUME 

Note: After the reference to page and date there is 
given a numerical symbol indicating the moral classi¬ 
fication of the book. These are the groups to which 
the symbols refer: 

I. Suitable for General Reading. 

II. Suitable for Adults Only Because of: 

a. Content and Style Too Advanced for 
Adolescents. 

b. Immoral Language or Incidents Which 
Do Not Invalidate the Book as a Whole. 

III. Unsuitable for General Reading But Permis¬ 
sible for Discriminating Adults. 

IV. Not Recommended for Any Class of Reader. 
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BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB—JULY SELECTION 


Dane, Clemence The Flower Girls 

Norton. June 27, 1955. 629p. $4.50. 

Her American publisher makes much of the fact that 
Dame Winifred Ashton, (who prefers to call herself 
Clemence Dane), spent seven years in completing her 
latest, (and, we think, best), novel: a thoroughly enjoy¬ 
able book that is knowledgeable, witty, literate and 
often deeply poetic. It would be nearer the truth to 
say that the writing of The Flower Girls took all of 
Miss Dane’s life, a long and fruitful life of writing 
which has flowered and born fruit through many sea¬ 
sons. The extraordinarily shrewd insight which pro¬ 
duced The Arrogant History of White Ben, which we 
think one of the best allegorical exposures of the mass 
hysterias which engender totalitarian tyrannies; the 
scholarly familiarity which brought forth the play Will 
Shakespeare; the affectionate competence in the world 
of the theater which invigorates a long series of plays 
and the novel Broome Stages; —all the many-faceted 
talent and experience and expert craftsmanship of her 
life have gone into this richly wrought story which has 
more excellences than are to be found in any dozen 
other recent novels. But, because it is first and last 
an absorbingly interesting story about interestingly in¬ 
telligent people, and not a psychological case study or 
a thesis-ridden social protest or a self-consciously stylis¬ 
tic effort to be literary, The Flower Girls may be judged 
lightly by those who profess to be serious interpreters 
of literature. That being as it may, this novel will 
deservedly be widely read and warmly remembered. 

For our part, the only thing we do not like about the 
book is its title; probably because it sounds too much 
like The Bohbsey Twins for a male to be seen reading 
it in public. People peering at the jacket of the book 
one is reading might raise an eyebrow, tilt a nose, and 
snicker. In point of fact, the story is more concerned 
with three men of the Florister family—Jacy, Paxton, 
Ernest—than with the two generations of the Florister 
women, “the Flower girls.” 

Job Florister was a successful produce gardener and a 
power in the London produce market of Covent 
Garden. His eldest son, Julius, became an actor and 
a leading figure of the British stage and drew into his 
orbit the rest of his family, brothers, sisters, son and 
daughters: Paxton to manage his accounts and hold¬ 
ings; May and Lily and Myrtle to act with him in his 
own theater, ‘The Flower,” adjoining Covent Garden; 


Ernest also at first to act, then to write influential criti¬ 
cal reviews; his daughter Olive to star with him; his 
illegitimate son, Doffield, to putter about at designing. 
Center of the family was the Flower Theater and the 
huge old house on Kean’s Yard, nearby; all on the 
fringe of Covent Garden’s flower market and close to 
the Opera House. 

Ernest, however, had broken away to follow an en¬ 
thusiasm for archaeological and ethnological explora¬ 
tion. He married an American girl named Isobel and 
took her with him to Central America, where their 
son, Jacy, was born; and on to South American jungles. 
That was too much for Isobel and she left Ernest, tak¬ 
ing with her the six-month-old Jacy and all Ernest’s 
possessions, hoping he would follow her. Isobel went 
to Los Angeles, and devoted the rest of her life to 
mothering Jacy and filling him with a scorn and hatred 
of the father who had “abandoned” them. “He is 
dead to us” Isobel insisted; and Jacy believed her. Jacy 
became a successful child-actor; then went to war for 
four years with a Canadian outfit, was wounded and 
returned home to try to re-enter the films as a writer- 
director. Then, Isobel died in an automobile crash. 

Freed thus for the first time to pursue his curiosity 
about his paternal family and still a British citizen, 
Jacy goes to England for a “six-month vacation” to 
decide his future. He meets Paxton Florister first and 
is captivated by the kindly and wise old man. Then 
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Jacy becomes infatuated with Olive, though his vital 
cousin is eight years his elder. To his utter surprise, 
he discovers his father is alive and, though first hating 
him, he comes to respect and love him, after learning 
the truth of his mother’s defection. 

In his child-actor days in Hollywood, Jacy had met and 
admired Thomas Darvell, a Cornish writer. He is 
asked to complete an unfinished play by this successful 
poet-dramatist killed by a fly-bomb near the end of the 
war. His work on the play further entangles him in 
the tempestuous lives of his family: May’s marriage, 
Lily’s efforts to dominate Barney, Primrose’s devotion 
to her father and to her actor-husband, old Julius’ 
vanity, Louis and Doffield’s jealousies. 

Through all this intricate interweaving of people and 
incidents, run threads as diverse as the story of Poca¬ 
hontas (the subject of Darvell’s play), a warm and 
loving appreciation of England’s natural beauty and 
historic continuity, an illuminating knowledge of the 
theater and of Shakespeare, London’s incalculable 
charm and pride, the craft of writing; all with a cast of 
characters diverse and individually realized that rivals 
Dickens and Galsworthy. 

Adult readers can and will thank Clemence Dane for 
a rich novel in the grand tradition. The Flower Girls 
is a good big satisfying book. 

R. F. Grady, S.J., 

University of Scranton 

LITERARY GUILD—JULY SELECTION 
Bonner, Paul Hyde Excelsior! 

Scribner. June 20, 1955. 279p. $3.50. 

Paul Hyde Bonner set his first novel, S.P.Q.R., in Rome 
among the diplomatic set; his second, Hotel Talleyrand, 

in Paris, also tres haute mnnde; and this third moves 

over to Zurich, where the cast is drawn from Swiss 
banking circles. Each one of these novels, to this re¬ 
viewer’s taste, is more like a fashionably snobbish im¬ 
provisation on successive volumes of Baedeker than it 
is a novel. Mr. Bonner knows his geographical and 
social milieux ; in fact, he takes for granted the geo¬ 
graphical setting, preferring to let the reader recall 
what a place looks like from the mere mention of the 
name. But his people are about as real as cutouts 
from Vogue and Town arid Country; each is meticu¬ 
lously dressed in high style and all are put through the 
politely accepted attitudes; but none of them ever get 
to breathe for more than a moment, here and there. 
Their chatting with each other is accurately reported 
in all its banality, with each movement with glass or 
cigar noted. 

The story line of Excelsior! is thin: An Americanized 
son of the Zurich banking house of Eggli joins the 
O.S.S. during the latter part of the war and is assigned 
to finding out the disposition of Nazi accounts held in 
his family’s bank, where all accounts are identified 
only by a code number known exclusively by his eighty- 
year-old father. Old Robert Eggli, head of the family, 
favors the Allied cause against the Axis; but not so far 
as to betray his clients’ confidences at the probable 
expense of disrupting the balance of Swiss financial 
stability or Swiss political neutrality. 

However, the story is so long getting under sail, even 
getting launched, and is, to this reviewer’s taste, so dull 


that one never gets completely interested enough to 
overcome one’s impatience with the overelaborated 
backing and filling of the garrulous and nicely refined 
cast. Possibly the trouble is that not one of the people 
in Excelsior! seems capable of any real passion; although 
they are said to be deeply stirred from time to time, 
they seem always content with polite intrigue. That is 
not the stuff this kind of story calls for. 

Yet there are some who like this sort of thing and they 
may only regret that a glossary of “foreign terms” is not 
appended; still, they will be awfully impressed by the 
casual mention of such viands as ombre chevalier and 
poussin and kaespatetli, (fish, chicken and cheese pat¬ 
ties). Gawrsh! 

* * * 

Pickford, Mary Sunshine and Shadow 

Doubleday. May 19, 1955. 382p. $4.95. 

In the world of motion pictures Mary Pickford’s position 
has been unique. Her life has been inextricably bound 
up with the history of the movies themselves and so, 
of necessity her autobiography affords glimpses of the 
very beginnings and the early growth of the industry 
which has risen to such magnitude. 

In Sunshine and Shadow Mary Pickford tells of her 
childhood in Toronto. Born Gladys Smith, she spent 
the first few years of her childhood there. The death 
of her father made it imperative that her widowed 
mother seek a means to support her brood of three. 
As the eldest, Gladys shared some of her mother’s 
worries about family finances. Chance directed the 
Smith family’s footsteps toward the theatre, and so, by 
the time she was twelve Gladys Smith had acquired 
four years of experience in stock. It was at that age 
that she approached David Belasco for a part in one 
of his plays, and with her engagement to appear in The 
Warrens of Virginia she also acquired the name of 
Mary Pickford. 

On a day in March, 1909, Mary, keeping a promise she 
had made to her mother to seek a possible bit in the 
“flickers” in order to supplement the family income, 
reluctantly entered the Biograph Studio. In her heart 
she considered acting in the “flickers” beneath her 
dignity as a Belasco actress. But fate, in the person of 
David Ward Griffith, came forward to meet her and 
on that day Mary Pickford embarked on a “great and 
thrilling career.” And on that same day she met Owen 
Moore who was to become her first husband. 

The events of Mary’s life are simply told. One meets 
Mary’s mother—a courageous and strong-willed woman 
toward whom Mary showed so much love and devo- 
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tion. Mary’s successes and failures, her rise to fame 
and great wealth, the break-up of her marriage to Owen 
Moore, her subsequent marriage to Douglas Fairbanks 
are all told. There are accounts of the various trips 
to Europe when Doug and Mary were acclaimed and 
feted as the reigning King and Queen the the screen. 

But all was not sunshine in Mary’s life. Shadows 
came, too. 

There was the awareness that Douglas loved another 
and the dreadful publicity attending the dissolution 
of her second marriage. And there were the deaths, 
in rapid succession, of Mary’s beloved mother, of 
her brother Jack and her sister Lottie. But then— 
sunshine again with the happiness of her marriage to 
Buddy Rogers, their adoption of two children and the 
satisfying part now played by Mary Pickford as a loving 
wife and mother in the beautiful mansion of Pickfair. 

The book is not pretentious. It is simply written, with 
a degree of charm. It reveals Mary Pickford not only 
as a girl who embodied an ideal of girlhood and as 
such won the title of “America’s Sweetheart,” but also 
as a girl whose early poverty and sense of responsibility 
for her family developed in her a business sense and a 
keen awareness of what she wanted and the determi¬ 
nation to go after it. 

Rose Belvedere, 

Brooklyn, New York 

* * * 

Faralla, Dana A Circle of Trees 

Lippincott. June 1, 1955. 221p. $3.50. 

This is a story of Danish homesteaders on the Minne¬ 
sota prairie in the eighteen-eighties. Gunnar Nielsen, 
a widower with four children, had had bad luck on all 
scores for the two years he had spent on the prairies 
and was in a mood to remove his family to Denmark 
when a grizzled old wise man of the west, calling him¬ 
self Reilly-O, was brought home by the younger chil¬ 
dren. 

Reilly-O never left the Nielsens’ but their fortunes 
changed. 

Much that appears in this has been told before; the 
blizzard, the Indian lore, the daily life of the plains. 


Still, it is well done here with touches of poetry and 
shrewd observation of character. 

Despite the fact that the younger children, with their 
somewhat magical friend, are the leading figures, this 
is an adult’s book. Except for two or three sentences 
involving an outright repudiation of religion as a means 
of communication with an admitted Providence, this 
could be a good book for even younger adolescents. 

Doris D. Maguire, 

Silver Spring, Maryland 

* * * 

Bauer, Raymond A. Nine Soviet Portraits 

John Wiley and Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Apr. 15, 1955. 190p. $3.95. 

In 1950 and 1951, a team of American scholars inter¬ 
viewed a large number of Russian refugees as an Air 
Force Project. The purpose was to find something 
about the mentality of a potential enemy. As a result, 
we now have a considerable amount of first-hand ma¬ 
terial about Russian life and psychology. Dr. Bauer 
had access to the data collected and decided to present 
selected results in fictionalized form. 

His book gives nine brief portraits of various Russian 
types: a student, a woman collective farmer, a woman 
doctor, a housewife, an author, a factory director, a 
party secretary, a tractor driver, and a secret police 
agent. With the exception of the last-named, the sub¬ 
jects seem rather normal and appealing. The harsh 
realities of Soviet life are in the background, but the 
individuals concerned are more worried about survival 
and simple necessities than about ideology and world 
politics. There are many understandings, evasions, and 
ignoring of regulations, which apparently are condoned 
so long as production is maintained. 

Even the secret police agent can be the object of pity 
as well as of contempt. He was drawn into his work 
as part of his struggle for survival and is inwardly re¬ 
volted with his duties. Many secret police agents end 
as neurotics, alcoholics or both. 

All in all, this is an encouraging book. While one feels 
pity for the victims of Communism, it is good to know 
that so many take its ideology with healthy cynicism. 
It may be difficult to persuade such persons to go to 
war once again to preserve a system which most of 
them detest. The author is to be congratulated for a 
good study. 

John F. Cronin, S.S., 
Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Diole, Philippe The Gates of the Sea 

Messner. Apr. 25, 1955. 176p. $4.50. 

Another book about adventures of a diver is probably 
the last thing needed on the literary scene within the 
next couple of years. But it must be said that this one, 
coming now, cannot be excluded from consideration 
for any reason of surfeit. 

What purports to be an underwater tour of the Sicilian 
coast turns out, from its inception, to be not merely the 
opening of a gateway to the sea but a revelation of 
history and psychology as well. 

M. Diole is not a diver who writes but a contemplative 
who has gone underwater and found solitude in the 
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vastness of the deep. (It is a fact that this book was, 
mirabile dictu, written underwater.) The diving is, he 
admits, profane, and the contemplation is for the most 
part humanistic. Suffice it to say that there is more 
provoking thoughtfulness in this than in the popular 
“philosophies” of the day and that the serious and 
mature reader will find also a beauty of scene and 
expression contributing to a unique experience. 

Clinton J. Maguire, 

Silver Spring, Maryland 

* * * 

Pasley, Virginia 21 Stayed 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. June 22, 1955. 248p. $3.50. 

The fact that twenty-one Americans chose to defect to 
the Chinese Communists was a shock to most Ameri¬ 
cans. Mrs. Pasley has tried to discover the factors 
which would explain this result. On the surface, the 
men had little in common. Three are Negro; the rest 
white. Four are Catholic, one Greek Orthodox, and 
sixteen Protestant. They are mostly from small towns 
or rural areas. With a few exceptions they are average 
or below average in intelligence and schooling. 

The common denominator uncovered by this study is 
one of personal frustration and bitterness. The de¬ 
fectors were generally unhappy, with a high incidence 
of family problems in their backgrounds. Their bitter¬ 
ness with life made them aloof from their fellows and 
relatively easy prey for Communist wiles. 

Viewed in this light, the defections appear to be less 
puzzling. These were men who probably did not want 
to return to their previous patterns of living. Given a 
plausible way out, they were willing to take it. The 
only reason why such incidents have been rare in the 
past is that previous enemies of war were not concerned 
with winning over prisoners in an ideological sense. 
Had Germans or Japanese been so minded undoubted¬ 
ly they too could have had many American defectors, 
especially if they seemed to be winning the war. 

This is a useful and interesting book, with especial 
value for educators and social workers. 

John F. Cronin, S.S., 

Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Piersall, Jim and Hirshberg, A1 

F ear Strikes Out, The Jim Piersall Story 
Atlantk'Little, Brown. May 16, 1955. 217p. $3.50. 

Readers of the Saturday Evening Post will recognize 
this book as an extended version of the article which 
appeared in the magazine at an earlier date. Despite 
the fact that the major items have been presented be¬ 
fore, this book is still worth while reading. 

Jim Piersall tells his story, aided by veteran sports- 
writer A1 Hirshberg, in a clear, simple and honest- 
style. This is the story behind the story of all the 
bizarre, irritating, unpredictable and thoroughly frenetic 
activities of Jim Piersall during the 1952 baseball season. 
Here is a young man whose mother spent many years 
in a mental institution, urged on into baseball stardom 
by a father who had a burning desire to have his son 
become a major leaguer. The insecurities, both emo¬ 
tional and economic of his youth, are clearly portrayed, 


and his heartaches and successes strikingly delineated. 
The suspicions, fears and gnawing doubts which tor¬ 
mented him prior to the opening of the 1952 baseball 
season are laid bare for all to see, and it is a heart¬ 
warming story of love, understanding and loyalty not 
only on the part of his wife and family, but even from 
those so-called hard headed characters of the sport 
world. 

To this reviewer the greatest value in this book is the 
fact that it was written in a style that was aimed at the 
general reader, especially the baseball fan, who will, 
nilly willy, learn much about mental illness, its de¬ 
velopment, course and treatment, from this modest 
little tome. An additional benefit is that it will further 
help to rip the mask cf shame from mental illness. 

The reader may not learn anything about psychiatry in 
its technical phases from this effort, but he will gain 
some insight into the loneliness, the terror and the sense 
of personal devastation which mental illness brings to 
the patient and his family and friends. Precisely be¬ 
cause it is intended for the general reader who wouldn’t 
be caught dead reading a book on psychiatry, this book 
may have greater reaching effect than a book written 
for the scholar or serious reader. 

Recommended for all age levels. 

John J. Baldi, Chairman, 

Department of Social Sciences, 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Merman, Ethel 

Who Coidd Ask for Anything More 
Doubleday. June 30, 1955. 252p. $3.50. 

The story of Ethel Merman, as told to Pete Martin, is 
as full of gusto, charm, and clear trumpet tone as is 
the celebrated voice of this first lady of the musicomedy 
theater. Astoria born and Brooklyn bred, this gifted 
daughter of the Zimmermanns has, as she states for all 
to hear, been singing since she was five and has never 
taken any lessons in singing. “Born with a silver tune 
in her mouth” was one of Walter Winchell’s capsule 
orchids tossed at her feet; Toscanini is reported to have 
observed her voice is “not a human voice; it is another 
instrument in the band.” But whatever way one 
chooses to phrase it, the fact remains that Ethel Mer¬ 
man, (snipping only four letters from the family name 
for marquee-lighting economy), has endeared herself 
to theater-goers for consistently breaking through the 
soundbarrier that sometimes makes balcony sitters think 
a musical is being performed by decorative mutes, for 
clear and clean enunciation of all the words of her 
songs, and for the magical way she hits her notes “right 
on the button,” without flatting or sharping or scooping. 
But there is more to the Merman way with a song than 
the musical ease with which she delivers lyrics and 
melody; there is a wholesome, forthrightly happy ap¬ 
proach, something that radiates from the personality 
of the lady, which is not only disarming but charming. 
Even the occasional vulgarities and “almost-blue” lines 
which slink into show songs from time to time delivered 
by la Merman are nothing but honest and decent fun. 
And it is good to have her story told so well in her 
own manner: hearty, wholesome, honest, and full of 
bounce. Something else comes through all the electric 
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slang of the story as here told: and that is a basic 
dignity, a sense of self-respect cherished. One may 
regret that Miss Merman’s first marriage ended in 
divorce, while being happy that her second marriage 
seems perfectly right for her; the tensions of show busi¬ 
ness and the half-hysteria which seems inevitably to 
surround a celebrity are not the best atmosphere for 
family life. In most of the uproar, Miss Merman has 
kept her head handsomely. And the girl who stopped 
the show with a sixteen-bar hold on a note in the 
second chorus of “I’ve Got Rhythm” has become the 
enviable artist who made “Annie Get Your Gun” and 
“Call Me Madam” brilliantly enjoyable. It was the 
result of talent, hard work and self-respect, all of which 
illuminate this story. 

* * * 

Ottley, Roi The Lonely Warrior 

Regnery. May 17, 1955. 381p. $4-75. 

The headline interest evoked by the recent decisions of 
the Supreme Court relative to the segregation issue in 
schools makes the publication of the biography of 
Robert S. Abbott most timely. For Robert Abbott was 
the founder and publisher of the Chicago Defender, a 
weekly newspaper in whose pages the cause of racial 
equality has been fought for fifty years. His story as 
told in The Lonely Warrior by Roi Ottley is the story 
of the Defender also, and largely the story of the Negro 
in America. 

Robert Abbott was the son of former slaves, Thomas 
and Flora Abbott, who lived on the island of St. Simons 
in Georgia, where Robert was born in 1868. When the 
lad’s father died, his mother re-married, this time be¬ 
coming the bride of John H. H. Sengstacke, a German 
of mixed blood. Robert afterwards used the name 
“Sengstacke” and seems to have derived some of his 
crusading spirit from his step-father. It was the influ¬ 
ence of Sengstacke which led Robert to seek an educa¬ 
tion, no easy accomplishment for one of his race and 
station. He was finally trained at Hampton Institute, 
Virginia, as a printer, and when he later secured a de¬ 
gree in law at Kent School of Law in Chicago, he had 
gone beyond the training he needed for his future. His 
association with the printer’s trade and with publica¬ 
tions—his step-father had published a Woodville Times 
—was the real means to his later success. 

With great zeal, but little financial sturdiness, Abbott 
brought out the first issue of the Defender in 1905, and 
his early struggles with the weekly are a remarkable tale 
of near-disasters avoided by dogged determination. The 
jacket of Ottley’s biography calls the publisher “brilliant 
and selfless.” He was neither, but he went on to suc¬ 
cess because he never ceased to struggle for the racial 
solidarity of his people and their full enfranchisement. 
He maneuvered at times and shifted his editorial course, 
but he continued to move forward. In the end, he be¬ 
came a man of wealth and social prominence, while his 
publication wielded considerable power. When he died 
in 1940, he had weathered the Depression, dissensions 
and disloyalty within his organization and even public 
attack. At his death, his Defender stood high among 
the publications of its kind. 

Abbott’s success is the more surprising because his weak¬ 
nesses were many and glaring. He could write trucu¬ 
lent editorials in defense of his people, but he was not 


essentially a courageous man. He stubbornly supported 
the wrong people and defended the wrong causes at 
times, but with a practical wisdom he retreated before 
great damage had been done. He was, it appears, a 
man of strange contradictions: miserly to a degree, but 
over-generous in assisting his relatives; petty in his out¬ 
look at times, but liberal-minded at other times; devoted 
to his people, but not greatly altruistic. Even while he 
sponsored programs aimed at assisting millions, he ex¬ 
hibited great relish and pride in his personal prestige. 

Yet with all his faults, Robert Abbott contributed great¬ 
ly to the improvement of the position, social and poli¬ 
tical, of the members of his race. His story is told in 
this volume with as much frankness as skill, and if the 
subject emerges as less than heroic, he remains a man 
who achieved notable distinction. 

Dennis B. McCarthy, O.P., Ph.D., 

Head, Department of English, 

Providence College, 

Providence 8, Rhode Island 

* * # 

Reprints 

Harvest Books, published by Harcourt-Brace and Com¬ 
pany, enter the paper-bound reprint field with ten 
titles which are, at least different, if also somewhat 
limited in general appeal. Possibly with the realization 
that the sales of these items will not be likely to be as 
astronomical in number as the more popular romances, 
westerns, mysteries, etc., the neatly bound volumes 
seem to us to be priced rather high to compete with 
other similar series; but students and serious readers 
will welcome their availability at this reduced price. 
The first ten titles issued under this new colophon are 
as follows: No. 1: T. S. Eloit’s The Waste Land and 
Other Poems, (pp. 88, $0.95; Ila) which, besides the 
title poem, contains “Love Song to J. Alfred Prufrock,” 
“Sweeney Among the Nightingales,” “Gerontion,” and 
two choruses from “The Rock”; No. 2: Modern Man 
in Search of a Soul, a translation by W. S. Dell and 
Cary F. Byrnes of Carl G. Jung’s study of psychiatry, 
(pp. 244; $1.15; lib); No. 3: Ideology and Utopia by 
Karl Mannheim, which might be summed up as an 
essay on the uses and abuses of propaganda, (pp. 354; 
$1.35; Ila); No. 4 and No. 5: Two companion volumes 
in Vernon L. Parrington’s series, Main Currents in 
American Thought; volume I The Colonial Mind (pp. 
420; $1.45; Ila), covers the period from 1620 to 1800; 
volume II The Romantic Revolution, (pp. 486; $1.45; 
Ila), from 1800 to 1860; they are valuable handbooks 
for students, and contain extensive bibliographies with 
a thoroughgoing index. No. 6 is a selection of stories 
about “the South” from three of Katherine Anne Por¬ 
ter’s collections and is titled The Old Order, (pp. 182; 
$0.95; Ila); No. 7: Edward Sapir’s Language, first pub¬ 
lished in the early ’Twenties is still valid enough and 
interestingly enough presented to be worth perusal, 
though later studies have surpassed it, (pp. 242; $1.15; 
Ila). No. 8 presents the three plays by Sophocles which 
tell the Theban story of the house of Oedipus in 
modern versions by Dudley Fitts and Robert Fitzgerald 
and makes an attractive text for literature and drama 
courses, (pp. 243; $1.15; Ila); No. 9: R. H. Tawney’s 
The Acquisitive Society, originally published in 1920, 
is still a basic commentary on one view of modern eco- 
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nomic society; it is, of course, socialist in philosophy 
and is, of course, dated, (pp. 188; $0.95; lib). No. 10 
in the Harvest list is the first series of Virginia Woolf’s 
critical and appreciative essays on books and authors, 
The Common Reader, marked by wit, taste and clarity 
which made the late author a very uncommon reader 
and writer, (pp. 246; $1.15; Ha). 

The Doubleday series of Anchor Boohs is enriched by 
eight new additions which bring the total list now up 
to 55 titles. Modern Theater, vol. 3, edited by Eric 
Bentley, includes Gogol’s “The Gamblers,” “The Italian 
Straw Hat” by Labiche-Michel, “One Day More,” a 
one-atcer by Joseph Conrad; Giraudoux’s “Judith,” and 
Anouilh’s “Thieves Carnival” (#48-c; pp. 306; $0.95; 
Ila). Franz Kafka’s strange novel about a country he 
never saw and knew little about, Amerika, would ap¬ 
peal mostly to such as make a cult of Kafka, (#49; 
pp. 297; $0.95; lib); whereas an abridgement of Dough¬ 
ty’s Travels in Arabia Deserta, edited by Edward Gar¬ 
nett, should endear this classic of travel-writing to a 
larger audience by its being made thus available; it is 
delightful reading, (#50; pp. 349; $1.25; Ila). Gilbert 
Murray’s Five Stages of Greek Religion is already 
familiar to students of classic literature and seems at 
this date too full of the rationalist ardor for the “pure 
paganism” characteristic of English scholars in the last 
century, (#51; pp. 221; $0.95; III). The Myth of the 
State by Ernst Cassirer on the other hand seems in¬ 
escapably Germanic in its evolution of an ideology to 
fit &jftudy of trends of governmental power, (#52; pp. 
221; $0.95; III). But a collection made by Eric Bentley 
from the late G. B. Shaw’s considerable writing in 
music criticism, Shaiv on Music, will not only be a 
revelation to many who still think he was a sardonic 
theater craftsman and little more, but will be welcome 
to the growing number of those who like to listen to 

Wagner and Strauss and Beethoven and Haydn and 
Berlioz, etc., (#53; pp. 307; $0.95; Ila). Six Plays of 
Strindberg is a set of translations by Elizabeth Sprigge 
from August Strindberg’s Swedish; included are “The 
Father,” “Miss Julie,” “Easter,” “A Dream Play,” “The 
Ghost Sonata,” and “The Stronger,” (#54; pp. 304; 
$1.25; lib). The Tale of Genji, a classic Japanese novel 
ascribed to a Lady Murasaki, an attendant of the 
Japanese Emperor’s court in the eleventh century, is 
astonishingly modern in its method and manner and 
that is not all due to Arthur Waley’s excellent trans¬ 
lation; actually this is the first part of six which make 
a great panorama in Japanese histprical literature, (#54; 
pp. 253; $0.95; Ila). 

Pocket Print (reprints and others) 

Pocketbook entries for the month'include Crackers in 
Bed, edited or collected, snipped, pasted up and sorted 
out by Vic Fredericks, which is a mild and repetitious 
concatenation of jokes and near jokes, and low in laugh 
dividends, (#1053; $0.25; Ila); How to Work. With 
Tools and Wood, a handy primer for do-it-yourselfers 
and the handy-man-about-the-house, edited by Fred 
Gross who is manager of the educational department 
for Stanley Tools and sensibly furnishes his text with 
lots of simple line drawings that clear up procedures, 
(#1057; $0.25; I); Murder’s Nest, by Charlotte Arm¬ 
strong, first published as “The Better to Eat You,” and 
no prize winner as a mystery under either title, (#1058; 


$0.25; Ila); and Hired Hand, a run-of-mill Western by 
Nelson Nye, |#1060; $0.25; I). 

Ballantine sent us How to Play With Your Child by 
Arnold Arnold which seems to be verily based on the 
author’s observations of children and his experience 
as a designer of children’s toys; it is agreeably instruc¬ 
tive for parents and doting relatives, (#105; $0.35; I); 
and Mad Strikes Back, written by Harvey Kurtzman, 
with drawings by Jack Davis, Bill Elder, and Wallace 
Wood; all of whom seem to be convinced they are 
howlingly funny and dreadfully clever, but who turn 
out, to our taste, heavy-handed and slewfooted insani¬ 
ties parodying comic books and the advertising inanini- 
ties we suffer so much from in daily life, (#106; $0.35; 
Ila). 

From Bantam Books we have Target in Taffeta by Ben 
Benson which earns an award as being one murder 
mystery which limits itself to one only murder and 
needs no more to get to the solution; well constructed 
and restrained, it features Wade Paris, Bay State Police 
Inspector as protagonist, (#1323; $0.25; I); John Stein¬ 
beck’s To a God Unknown, reprinted from 1933, and 
not the best Steinbeck by any means, it will be of in¬ 
terest chiefly to Steinbeck students rather than fans, 
(#1324; $0.35; lib); another collection of what-d’ya- 
know trivia sorted out of the news-syndicate feature 
begun in 1928 as Strange As It Seems, by Elsie Hix, 
with illustrations credited to George Jahns, (#1334; 
$0.25; I); and The Lotus and the Wind, by John Mas¬ 
ters, who also wrote Bhowani Junction and Nightrun - 
ners of Bertgal; we rated this historical novel of India 
in 1879-1882 a “fine novel” when it appeared in Janu¬ 
ary, 1953, (#1335; $0.35; Ila). William Gobson’s The 
Cobweb is a highly confused and lurid novel located in 
aprivate sanatarium. The author seems to be trying 
the shock treatment on readers and seriously offends all 

canons of good taste, (#1337; $0.50; IV). 

Permabook submits Thomas Costain’s Son of a Hun - 
dred Kings which we rated quite good when it first 
came out as a Literary Guild choice in November, 
1950, (M-5000; $0.50; I); and Corpus of Joe Bailey by 
Oakley Hall, which we disliked as unappetizingly dull 
and amateurish psycho-illogical back in June, 1953; no 
change of opinion, but the suspicion the story was 
written by a woman, after all, (M-4006; $0.35; IV). 

Dell sent us two reprints, two firsts: First #60, Cross¬ 
word Puzzles (and other word puzzles) edited by Kath¬ 
leen Rafferty make us more firmly convinced that the 
most insidious attack on the meaning of words, the 
first forces of etymological confusion, lies in the clue- 
columns of the crosswords; downright misleading and 
malicious; ($0.25; III); First #61 is The Dirty Shame by 
John R. Humphreys, and I could not have thought a 
better title for it: it is just that, a dirty shame to be 
foisted onto reader or reviewer, ($0.25; IV). The two 
reprints are much better: To Walk the Night, by Wil¬ 
liam Sloane is a fantastic tale but enjoyably chilling, 
with a mounting suspense good for hot summer nights, 
($0.25; Ila); Dead and Gone, formerly known as 
Downbeat for a Dirge, is about a name-band of which 
the singer and the sax player die or disappear; it is 
music wise and only slightly incredible until the play¬ 
back, then author Brandon Bird has to scramble to pick 
up all the loose ends, ($0.25; I). 
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Klein, Alexander The Empire City 

Rinehart. June 23, 1955. 475p. $5.75. 

In New York the people travel by going into a hole in 
the ground and coming out another. They invite 
strangers to their city to come visit them so that they 
can show off the derelicts boozing or freezing them- 
selves to death. You can drop dead in New York, and 
people will step carefully over your body as they pass. 
(Or, as happened to me one warm summer evening, 
a waitress in a quiet bar may interrupt your delectable 
glass of cool beer by asking you to drop over and check 
whether that fellow has been sleeping there for the 
last five hours or is dead. He’s dead.) Or you may 
need blood to live, and ten thousand cops drop over 
to the hospital to give you a shot of their own that 
would do you for a thousand years. You can flop for 
an evening for forty cents along Mott Street, for four 
hundred dollars in a suite uptown. In New York the 
blood of the old Astors is running thin, and the blood 
of the new tycoons is running rich. You can drink a 
Nedicks for a nickel, or champagne at 21 for fifty 
dollars. The tallest building in the world is there, a 
masterpiece of ingenuity and engineering, and a monu¬ 
ment of insolvency. 

New York has produced saints and bums, nice guys, 
and Murder, Incorporated. Its politicians have gone 
on to the White House, or have gone up the river to 
Sing Sing. New York built up the greatest financial 
market in the history of the world, and New York 
knocked the bottom of that market lower than it had 
ever fallen in the same history. As stocks rose, the 
brokers kept moving upstairs in the big buildings, and 
when the market fell, the brokers jumped with it. 

All of it is in The Empire City. 

The roster of contributors is formidable. Meyer Berger 
did his prep work in the jungles of the Brooklyn slums, 
worked his way up slowly through the Times, became 
the top reporter on the staff. Lucius Beebe comes 
equipped with words and, oh, what a sense of taste. 
Walter Winchell is the tap-dancing peep-hole artist 
suddenly turned intellectual and international pundit. 
O. Henry is the con man turned creative. Henry James 
exact and reflective. Tallulah Bankhead mad, irre¬ 
pressible. Jules Romains delectable and delightful. 
Fitzgerald, Hecht, White, Woolcott, Hughes, Dickens— 
(yep, Charlie)—Broun, Mencken. More . . . more . . . 
more . . . and lots more after that. 


I use&f$iTty@}knthe streets of London of an afternoon; 
and everyone on the streets, and everyone I 

leaned up against in the pubs looked as if they had 
been there a hundred years. And I knew I looked the 
same. But along Fifth Avenue everyone looks as if 
they had just come in, and are terribly glad to be 
there, and happy to be alive or alove there. The 
Empire City is the same. Dynamic. Alive. 


Shell out your money, boys, at better than a dollar a 
page. In New York the prices run high. You can’t 
take the trip this year? So get the book and dream it. 
Or go to the city and buy yourself a copy and go around 
with it in your hand and be another rube in the city 
where everyone is a big rube. And if you can’t afford 
to buy it after they’ve taken you—have no fear, little 
brother, you can always steal your copy. The Empire 
City will give you the names of the bookstores. 


Frank O’Gorman, M.A., 
Department of English, 
Maryivood College, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
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Balsan, Francois Capricorn Road. 

Translated from the French by Pamela Search. Philosophi¬ 
cal Library. June 14, 1955. 252p. Illustrated. $4.75. 

The French Explorer, Francois Balsan, with eight com¬ 
panions undertook in 1951 the first expedition across 
Southern Africa along the Tropic of Capricorn. From 
Johannesburg the party traveled northwestwardly to 
Walvis Bay on the Atlantic coast of the Southwest 
African Mandated Territory, then proceeded eastward 
through Bechuanaland, northern Transvaal, and Mo¬ 
zambique, and finally reached Lourence-Marques on 
the Indian Ocean. 

Since this is the age of speed such a venture is no 
longer the slow, foot-wearying trek it used to be. Bal- 
san’s party used two ten-ton diesel trucks for which 
emergency parts were readily available by air. Roads 
were lacking in the wilderness, but the diesels could 
cross desert sands and follow jungle tracks with re¬ 
markable agility. In spite of its modern touch the ex¬ 
pedition was continually in contact with primitive life 
and the evidences of past civilization which the author 
well describes. Among the more interesting accounts 
we may note those of the successful search for Farini’s 
Lost City in the Kalahari desert, otter-hunting on the 
Atlantic coast, the spit-healing ceremony of the Magan 
Bushmen, and the discovery of the Tsodille rock- 
paintings. 

Photographing these paintings may emerge as the most 
fruitful result of the expedition. Done in polychrome 
and painted in relief, these huge animal and human 
figures dominate a Tsodille mountain’s smooth, white- 
stone face. The paintings bear no cultural resemblance 
to the previously-discovered local caveman art and are 
approximately seven thousand years old. Through his 
reproductions Balsan hopes that anthropologists will be 
able better to establish the Bushman’s precursors. 

Capricorn Road contains some exciting incidents and 
many interesting observations of nation life which the 
amateur ethnologist will enjoy. However, the general 
reader is likely to find this book dull. Other than the 
calendar it lacks a theme to tie the many events to¬ 
gether. Furthermore, the non-Africanist will be lost 
in the sea of strange places and tribal names. No maps 
are provided and it frequently is difficult to correlate 
the text with standard maps to discover the locale of a 
given action. Finally, it should be noted that the book 
contains a number of pictures of scanty-clad natives. 
Although these pictures are realistic, their inclusion 
further limits recommendation of this book to mature 
readers. 

Edward R. O’Connor, Ph.D., 

Department of Political Science, 

University College, 

Washington University, 

St. Louis, Missouri 

* * * 

Simon, Edith The Twelve Pictures 

Putnam. May 20, 1955. 365p. $3.95. 

Twelve tapestries woven by two aging and powerless 
Queens, Uta, mother of the dead Burgundian Kings, 
and Brunhild, wife of one of them. Twelve pictures 
which give the Queens’ story of the destruction of the 
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Burgundian dynasty in the fifth century, not as it 
actually occurred but as they wished the world to think 
it had occurred. This is the thread upon which the 
author weaves her novel of the Nibelungenlied with 
the thesis that the saga was not a myth of the pagan 
gods modified into heroic story by Christianity but dis¬ 
torted history of actual occurrences. And so Miss 
Simon tells a long and floridly backgrounded story be¬ 
ginning with the wedding night of Siegfried and Kriem- 
hild and of King Gunter and Brunhild, the Warrior 
Queen who Siegfried had paramoured and then con¬ 
quered by deception in combat, a deception carried 
into the marriage bed where Siegfried subdued Brun¬ 
hild for Gunter. She tells of Brunhild’s hateful love 
and desire for vengeance, of Siegfried’s stay among the 
Volsungs where Kriemhild acquired the family trait 
for vengeance, of the growing quarrel between Kriem¬ 
hild and Brunhild, of the hunt in the Odenwald where 
Siegfried was treacherously slain by Hagen the One- 
Eyed, uncle of the Burgundian Kings and Brunhild’s 
champion, and of Kriemhild’s vows of vengeance. 

With Siegfried’s death Kriemhild’s power is gone and 
she becomes a wretched recluse at court, cherishing her 
dead lord’s sepulcher and her dreams of vengeance. 
These latter begin to turn into reality when emissaries 
to Burgundy from Attila the Hun ask her hand in mar¬ 
riage for their King. She becomes the Queen of Hun- 
land and with Attila inveigles the Burgundian court 
to a feast at Etzelberg where the three Kings and their 
heroes are treacherously slain. Then follows Attila’s 
death and burial with Dietrich (Theodoric?) of Verona 
aiding Kriemhild’s escape to obscurity. Left, however, 
are the two Burgundian Queens to weave their tapes¬ 
tries to place the onus for the destruction of Burgun- 
dialand on Kriemhild’s lust for vengeance. 

Historically, Burgundialand was destroyed in the sweep 
of the Huns to the West and South and not as the 
saga indicates. One can scarcely say that Miss Simon’s 
story clarifies in any way the history of the events con¬ 
cerned nor does it indicate other than a possible inter¬ 
pretation of the genesis of the Nibelungenlied. Her 
story is deftly woven (there are occasional awkward 
spots) but mainly her characters are puppets of the 
stylized idiom in which she writes, moving woodenly 
across restricted portions of a panoramic stage. Only 
with Kriemhild and Hagen does she achieve some suc¬ 
cess in transmuting myth into reality. There is little 
or no relation of her events to the main currents of 
world history and especially lacking is an understanding 
of the role of Christianity. There is some confused 
Arianism but it is almost entirely meaningless. The 
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manner of writing makes this a difficult book to read 
and the values obtained are scarcely worth the effort. 
Because of treatment and subject matter this is de¬ 
finitely a book suitable only for adult readers. 

LITERARY GUILD—JUNE SELECTION 

Viertel, Joseph The Last Temptation 

Simon & Schuster. May 20, 1955. 437p. $3.95. 

Deborah and Victor Marmorek were, in a sense, two 
of the most fortunate people in Europe. They were 
both jews; but luck saved them in Austria when the 
night of Nazi horror began; ingenuity got them out of 
Prague before the sword fell there; a friend saved them 
in Italy, to which they had fled. True, there were 
some difficulties. They had had to pretend that they 
were Catholics in Italy, and their boy had grown up 
uncircumcised. And the payment to Angelo was 
made, not in money, but in flesh. But out of it all 
they had salvaged their final hope, home in Israel. 

In Israel, life began to take on new meaning. Though 
the new war with the Arabs meant daily devastation 
around them, there was a new nation rising out of the 
conflict, and each day made them more a part of that 
nation. In her work at the hospital, Deborah was giv¬ 
ing her own self to the work of building and saving. 
In his work at the telephone company, Victor was not 
only earning a fine salary, but was training himself to 
take over the operation of the company when the 
English moved out, and was using the interim to give 
the underground army in Jerusalem all the service it 

demanded. 

Overnight their lives were utterly destroyed by a 
tragedy whose magnitude is almost undescribable. A 
captured Arab was found to be carrying a document 
signed by Victor, listing all new phone numbers in 
Jerusalem, with a small mark next to each one belong¬ 
ing to the Jewish underground. That was treason, and 
Victor was the traitor. 

This is the basis of the plot of The Last Temptation, 
and is as far as I will go, because I think the book is 
worth reading, and any further commentary would 
certainly destroy its readability. But this is something 


more than a book of plot. It is, even as its title sign- 
fies, an attempt to evaluate much of what went on in 
Israel in the first days of the post-World War Two 
period of conflict with the neighboring states. There 
is, I feel, a surprisingly large amount of objective re¬ 
porting contained in the book, though the weight of 
virtue appears to fall easily on the side of the Jews in 
the conflict. For this reason the book will probably be 
damned more violently by those who despise Israel than 
it will be praised by those who love Israel. 

The story itself or so it seems here, suffers slightly from 
having situations contrived just a bit too much. The 
stress of war produces unnatural attitudes, but it does 
not seem to me that it necessarily produces basic 
stupidities—at least in the consciousness of a chain of 
command. But upon this essential stupidity is predi¬ 
cated much of the action of the latter part of the novel. 
That it should end with a great trial is almost inevi¬ 
table. After The Caine Mutiny, the deluge. But it is 
no worse than most other trial scenes, and the fact that 
the trial seems singularly pointless is just one of those 
things you take with a strong heart. 

This is a brave attempt at a distinguished novel, though 
it ends up only an adequately good one. It does not 
appear to be quite what one would expect from The 
Literary Guild, and I am inclined to think that parts 
of it were sexed up more for juice than for joy. But 
you may find it easy to take for innocuous summer 
reading on an adult and mildly adulterous level. 

Frank O’Gorman, M.A., 

Department of English, 

Maryivood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Schmitt, Gladys The Persistent Image 

Dial. June 13, 1955. 308p. $3.50. 

Few novels are perfect and this one has many flaws— 
the pseudo-realism, the crude language at times, the 
unnecessary frankness of description. But it has a 
gripping theme. 

Some years before the story opens, Johnnie Reiber had 
been jilted by Helen Cameron for Harold Beales, whom 
she marries. A little daughter, Sissy, is born. But 
during the course of the book it becomes clear that it 
was Helen’s wealthy mother who had engineered the 
break with Johnnie and the marriage with Harold. As 
the novel begins, Helen has divorced Harold for his 
cruelty, and she and Johnnie are drifting together again; 
but there is an obstacle between them, the child, who 
is all the world to Helen but for whom Johnnie has a 
terrible physical repulsion on account of her likeness 
to her brutal, drunken father. Whether suchan acute 
physical aversion for a child of five years old is possible 
or no is a question for the psychologist. At all events 
it is very convincingly drawn, and Sissy is a very real 
child, horrible, enchanting, pathetic, by turns and all 
at once. Yet, it is not Sissy’s baby charm which con¬ 
quers in the end, but fatherly pity awakes in Johnnie’s 
heart after an outrageous piece of cruelty on the part 
of the real father; and he is able at last to conquer the 
terrible revulsion of the flesh and accept the part that 
Sissy will play in his life if he marries Helen. 
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Certainly the book has its immoral side, and a good 
deal of the writing makes it unsuitable for general read¬ 
ing; but a real problem is treated with dignity and 
insight, and let this stand out as one novel in which a 
mother is prepared to sacrifice everything, to sacrifice 
her lover, for her child. These people live by natural 
standards only, but they deserve the happy ending that 
Gladys Schmitt is not afraid to give them. 

Angela Cave, 
Manhattanville College 
of the Sacred Heart, 
Purchase, New York 

* * * 

Finletter, Gretchen The Dinner Party 

Harper. May 11, 1955. 236p. $3.00. 

To be the wife of the (ex-) Secretary of the Air Force 
might be a desirable situation for myriads of women 
married to Government, near-Government, and fringe- 
Government personnel; but the chances are that few 
such aspirants could derive from the experience such 
a caustically witty story as this. 

Subtitled “From the Journal of a Lady of Today,” 
The Dinner Party of course is not the diary of a secre¬ 
tary’s wife; Mrs. Finletter is too clever to have merely 
reported experience. Her “heroine” is the embodiment 
of all the characteristics of all government wives with 
the added qualities of intelligence and self-expressive¬ 
ness. 

There is no continuous story to this novel, only the 
completely realistic round of a year of effort and frus¬ 
tration, much of it laughably funny. Any adult will 
find good entertainment in the satirical views of office¬ 
holders, office-seekers, the military, and their wives. 
And the well-drawn hectic diarist herself is completely 

understandable if not entirely sympathetic. 

Doris D. Maguire, 

Silver Spring, Maryland 

* * * 

Marshall, Rosamund Rogue Cavalier 

Doubleday. June 16, 1955. 255p. $3.50. 

This is the latest of the Rosamund Marshall novels, 
written in the paper-back tradition. It purports to be 
the story of an illegitimate son of Casanova, Toni 
Brando, whose deeds follow the paternal pattern. 

It is clear that the author’s intention is to present a 
lascivious piece to tempt and entertain lascivious minds. 
The plot, of little consequence, probably follows a 
tried Marshall plan. The literary merit—zero. 

The waste basket is suggested as a suitable receptacle 
for Rogue Cavalier, or perhaps you have an incinerator. 

Rosemary McCormick, 
Toronto, Canada 

* * * 

Busch, Niven The Actor 

Simon & Schuster. June 6, 1955. 248p. $3.50. 

Tall Dan Prader had, in the ’twenties, been the greatest 
“Western” hero in Hollywood. In the contemporary 
scene of this novel, fortune has deserted him and he 


is reduced to infrequently periodic employment in the 
movies as a “stunt man.” But his son, Harold, a bundle 
of complexes stemming from early father-son misunder¬ 
standings, is on his way to becoming one of the great 
directors. Dan obtains a job involving a very dangerous 
horseback jump from a cliff into the sea. Harold is 
assigned as director for the picture. 

The antagonism of the father and the son and the 
confused marital relationships of each furnish the de¬ 
tails of the story which, obviously, reaches its climax 
in the jump. 

The author doubtless understands a great deal about 
the motion-picture industry and the weird humans 
therein. It would be good to be able to say that the 
public could find in The Actor a salutary exposition of 
this soulless entertainment world that might effect a 
new understanding in the reader. But the author has 
not chosen, or has not been able to derive any signifi¬ 
cance from his “study.” Nor has he succeeded in 
making his characters living or interesting. 

The Actor could be dismissed as a mere assemblage of 
trivia were it not for the fact that something of a pre¬ 
occupation with sex and a most tasteless caricature of 
Catholicism in the person of Dean’s wife renders neces¬ 
sary a more firm “not recommended.” 

Clinton 7. Maguire, 

Silver Spring, Maryland 

* * * 

Migot, Andre Tibetan Marches 

Dutton. June 9, 1955. 255p. $5.00. 

In 1946 a French physician and adventurer, Andre 
Migot, was assigned by the Ecole Frangaise d’Extreme- 
Orient in Hanoi, Indochina, to investigate various as¬ 
pects of the Buddhist religion. After a plane trip from 
Hanoi to Kunming, he traveled on horseback, on foot, 
and by truck, sometimes alone and sometimes with 
traders’ caravans, through Western China, Eastern 
Tibet, the predominately Tibetan frontier provinces of 
Sikang and Tsinghai, and Northern China. During his 
travels he was exposed to constant danger, robbed by 
bandits, and ultimately arrested by the Chinese Com¬ 
munists and held prisoner several weeks. He spent 
considerable time studying Buddhism, and he became 
an initiate in the Karmapu sect at a lamasery in Easte- 
ern Tibet. 

Migot’s account of his adventures, translated into Eng¬ 
lish by Peter Fleming, is a fascinating story of travel in 
rarely visited and little-known areas. If one accepts 
Sean O’Faolain’s dictum that the basic requirement of 
successful travel literature is an intimate feeling for 
place, then Tibetan Marches is a high achievement. 
Migot’s descriptive powers are splendid, and he conveys 
to the reader a vivid view of breathtaking scenery, of 
people, villages, and lamaseries in and near “The Roof 
of the World.” His difficulties with bandits, his abor¬ 
tive attempt to reach Lhasa, and his initiation into 
Buddhism are especially well-described. We see the 
occupations of the people, and their living habits; we 
see the corruption of local rulers, and the sharp line of 
cleavage between the poor and the rich; we see the 
rugged mountainous terrain, and the wide, impressive 
valleys; we see the effect of Buddhism on the people, 
and we see the rigors of travel in this part of the world. 
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In addition to Migot’s expert power of describing the 
scenes and people in this part of the world, it is pleasant 
to note that he has a sly sense of humor which he fre¬ 
quently exhibits in his narrative; some of his sketches of 
truck transportation in China, for example, are de¬ 
lightful bits of satire. On the negative side it must be 
pointed out that Migot is such an ardent admirer of 
the Tibetans that he frequently disparages the Chinese. 
Some readers will be inclined to feel that Migot’s be¬ 
littling of the Chinese is exaggerated and unfair. Migot 
also has some questionable ideas on the “waste” of 
missionaries in Buddhist countries. A remark to the 
effect that since the Buddhists cannot be converted to 
Christianity, the missionaries have “been reduced to 
proselytizing the Chinese who are the least religious 
people in the world” betrays a racial bias as well as a 
lack of understanding of the value of even one human 
soul. It is unfortunate that a few such ideas blemish 
an otherwise informative and highly-readable book. 

Paul A. Doyle, Ph.D., 

Fordham University, 

New York, New York 

* * * 

MacGowan, Kenneth and Melnitz, William 

The Living Stage 

Prentice-Hall. July 11, 1955. 543p. $7.50. 

Professors MacGowan and Melnitz, both members of 
the department of Theater Arts at the University of 
Southern California, have prepared a thoroughly well- 
organized history of the theater as one of man’s almost 
instinctive arts, tracing its development from the evi¬ 
dences of miming graphically documented by cave 
drawings of primitive men up to its modern manifesta¬ 
tions throughout the world. Prentice-Hall has done the 
book the distinct favor of a handsome printing of text 
and illustrations. While this text is not likely and, 
probably, not intended to supplant Sheldon Cheney’s 
3000 Years of Theater, it both supplements and com¬ 
plements that earlier work. Libraries will find it a 
“must” for the drama sections or for reference shelves; 
and students of the theater will welcome it as an 
authoritative history having Professor MacGowan’s 
many years of practical and academic experience be¬ 
hind it. 

* * * 

White, Helen C. The Four Rivers of Paradise 
Macmillan. June 7, 1955. 246p. $3.50. 

Hilary of Bordeaux, scion of a noted senatorial family 
and stirred by an urge to find his work in the world, 

comes to 5th-Century Rome where, at world’s center, 
he hopes to discover the significance of life and the 
role he is to play. He meets the great and near-great 
of Christian-pagan Rome and finds that his fond dream 
of a wisely-ruling world state is merely an empty shell 
of appearance. The world and the empire are totter¬ 
ing to destruction as Goths and Vandals swarm through 
the provinces but wise Senators can debate little but 
circuses and procedure while a decadent court flaunts 
itself impotently at Ravenna. 

Hilary also meets the Christian social set at Rome and 
finds them no better than posturers. Only in Stilicho, 
the erstwhile barbarian and Roman military leader, 


does he find the devotion to the traditions of Rome 
and the best it ever stood for. Over a period of several 
years Hilary seeks in Rome his life’s work but can find 
nothing save a desultory service of Stilicho’s wife, 
Serena, and an impatient eagerness to do something 
to restore a crumbling Rome. When Alaric sweeps 
south in the final drive after Stilicho’s official murder, 
Hilary goes with the Pope on a mission to the Vandal 
and then to Asia Minor and to Africa where he meets 
and learns from Paulinus of Nola, Jerome and Augus¬ 
tine. As the final holocaust proceeds and the world 
breaks up Hilary finally finds his work in bringing 
Christ to the ravaged areas of his own Gaul. He has 
finally perceived that, not in the old Rome, but only in 
Christianity is there hope for regeneration of a de¬ 
stroyed world. 

Masterly is the only word for the work of Helen White 
in limning this scene of world crisis and the reactions 
produced thereby in an individual human spirit. As 
usual she has written a tenderly strong and fascinating 
story of what happened to men when they lost the 
certainty of temporal life and had only the spiritual 
core with which to achieve salvation. Excellent read¬ 
ing for everyone. 

* * * 

Shute, Nevil The Breaking Wave 

Morrow. Apr. 6, 1955. 282p. $3.50. 

On its publication in England, this novel was titled 
Requiem for A Wren ; and, if you understood that 
“Wren” in this instance referred to the Women of the 
Royal English Navy, you would know better what the 
story is about than under its present title. The change 
may have been made because the American publisher 
was not too sure that Americans would know fhat a 
British Wren might be, or perhaps because there might 
have been some confusion in the book-buyer’s mind 
with Faulkner’s Requiem for A Nun. So far as I can 
make out, the American title uses “Wave” much in 
the same connotation as the British used “Wren.” 

Janet Prentice was the daughter of an Oxford professor 
and herself hoping to go on for studies at Lady Mar¬ 
garet Hall when the was broke out in 1939. Rather 
than wait to be drafted into work in factory or on 
farm, Janet joined up with the Wrens and was as¬ 
signed to Ordnance. She became quite expert on 
Oerlikon ack-ack guns and Browning .300s and the 
20mm. Hispano cannon. After a period with the 
Navy air arm, she was transferred to fleet, preparing 
for the Normandy invasion. She met Bill Duncan, a 

young Australian serving in special operations as a 

“frogman” and the two fell healthily in love, both 
taking for granted that they would wait to announce 
an engagement and marry until after “the balloon had 
gone up” on Operation Overlord. 

Then things happened. A natural shot, Janet one day 
had to take over an Oerlikon when a Junkers 188 came 
over the estuary and, to the applause of all, shot it 
down as it was banking in low. The trouble was that 
it had put its wheels down,normally a signal for sur¬ 
render; and it was found that the seven men in the 
crashed plane were Czechs or Poles who had, presum¬ 
ably, stolen the plane from the German lines to come 
over and join the British. Janet blamed herself for 
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their death. When Bill failed to return from a night 
operation, she thought his death the first punishment 
for her mistake; but she managed to hold up until 
Bill’s dog was killed accidentally; and her father, too, 
died while serving as an enemy plane spotter with the 
invasion fleet. She broke down, then, and was released 
from service. Shortly afterward, when her mother died, 
she closed up the Oxford home and sold it out and 
disappeared. 

That Janet Prentice was the parlormaid who committed 
suicide on the Duncan sheep ranch of Coombargana 
in Australia on the morning that Alan Duncan re- 
turned from a five year stay in England, during which 
time he had finished his law studies and had been try¬ 
ing to trace Janet Prentice, is something of a mystery 
that is unravelled by Alan when he finds the small 
case in which she had hidden her diary and a few 
precious letters. There remains only the need to ex¬ 
plain how Janet Prentice came to Coombargana as 
Jessie Proctor. That is satisfactorily done and Alan, 
who had thought himself needed as a substitute for his 
dead younger brother, decides to return to England to 
marry Viola Dawson, who had been Janet’s friend in 
the Wrens and whom he had met trying to trace the 
missing girl. 

This is Nevil Shute’s seventeenth published novel and 
it shows his skill as an experienced craftsman in story¬ 
telling. The re-creation of the mood of England dur¬ 
ing the build-up before D-Day is exceptionally well 
done. Adult readers will find this a pleasant and 
absorbing story with skillful characterization. 

* * * 

White, Nelia Gardner The Thorn Tree 

Viking. Apr. 18, 1955. 316p. $3.50. 

Mrs. White’s eighth novel is a study of psychological 
aberration that has occasional subtlety and steady 
stylistic merit, but it never quite achieves dramatic in¬ 
tensity. Fully half the book is devoted to exploration 
of a strange mental malady in the heroine that never 
becomes convincing and hence never fully grips the 
reader. Suspense is further damaged by a triangular 
resolution that is largely predictable and also disap¬ 
pointingly slight in relation to the elaborate exposition. 

Glamorous Elspeth Esker has been happily married to 
John, a famous composer. She has also been the chief 
bond in the close personal union of the Doom and 
Esker families. Sebastian, John’s brother and a pro¬ 
fessor, is also in love with her but never covetously; he 
in turn is the object of affection from Marcy, who 
realizes with complacent despair his feelings for her 
sister Elspeth. David Esker, a self-indulgent dilettante, 
prefers philandering to such futile love-life within the 
family circle, but he has a fundamental loyalty to the 
clan. 

When John dies suddenly, Elspeth passes into a mysti¬ 
fying metaphysical realm that is neither wholly sane 
nor wholly irrational. Formerly gregarious, lively, com¬ 
panionable, and resourcefully prepared to accept bad 
fortune with good, she retreats into a morose and silent 
solitude in which she is heedless of practical affairs and 
concentrated on “finding God” by herself. Her con¬ 
duct and character not only are incongruous with her 
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former self but threaten to destroy the rich intimacy of 
the family group. 

Sebastian, therefore, hurries home from research in 
Paris and sets himself to discovering the basis for Els- 
peth’s demented sanity. The search results first in 
examination of the Doorn-Esker relationships, but 
eventually it takes him to the New England village in 
which John and Elspeth had lived their recent years. 
This setting provides several portraits of small-town 
personalities that are among the book’s most rewarding 
features. The secret ultimately proves to be a two-day 
premarital romance that John had with Jennie Wiggins, 
the local school teacher. John’s discovery, and subse¬ 
quent disclosure to Elspeth, that Peter Wiggins is his 
son precipitated both his own fatal heart attack and a 
continuing sense of guilt in his wife because of her 
initial failure to evaluate his motives and genuine 
affection properly. 

Sebastian, though, is a good counselor and succeeds 
finally in dispelling the psychological quirks that have 
never become really credible to the reader, and Elspeth 
returns to her original, wholesome personality. Mean¬ 
time, David has been cultivating Fanny Drake, a florist’s 
clerk of enjoyably direct honesty; this sub-plot court¬ 
ship also eventuates happily and, with the New Eng¬ 
land folk, offers a more satisfying realism than the 
main story. 

Many passages of sensitive discernment occur through¬ 
out the book, but the tenuous and leisurely plot needs 
an emotional depth to compensate for its lack of tense 
action that is not provided by the main characteriza¬ 
tion. Elspeth should be gripping and tragic; instead 
she is peculiar and puzzling. John remains shadowy 
too long. Sebastian, Marcy, David, and Fanny are real 
people, and they contribute much to the interest. Also 
commendable is the style, for both its rhetorical quali¬ 
ties and its unexceptionable language. The resolution, 
of course, involves illegitimacy, but the general appeal 
of the book in itself is addressed to adults. 

George E. Grauel, Ph.D., 

John Carroll University, 

Cleveland 18, Ohio 

* * * 

Barrymore, Ethel Memories 

Harper. Apr. 11, 1955. 310p. $4.00. 

When the young Ethel Barrymore appeared in one of 
Clyde Fitch’s most successful plays, she felt inadequate 
and terrified even, until a reassuring voice said from 
the gallery, “Speak up, Ethel, you Drews is all good 
actors. ’ Of course Miss Barrymore concerns herself 
not at all with appraising the quality of her acting. 
This is a book which recalls, sometimes with sparse 
context for the reader to draw upon, the experiences 
of a long and distinguished career, and of a busy and 
gracious personal life as well. 

Not only were the Barrymore clan doing all the acting, 
it almost seems, of their time; they, particularly Ethel, 
were meeting all the most interesting people. It started 
early enough. As a child Ethel was in a boat, being 
rowed by her grandfather. The gentleman in another 
boat, whom Ethel described as “the fat man in the 
boat,” turned out to be Grover Cleveland. When she 
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is shown the famous “Blue Boy,” it turns out that the 
golden-haired young man who displays it for her is the 
duke who owns it. When someone steps out of a 
hansom on Fifth Avenue and says “Hello,” it is Henry 
James. 

By inference one hits upon a part of the Barrymore 
charm. They were extremely loyal to one another, and 
to their friends, these Barrymores; and they were never 
unkind. Ethel’s finest loyalty has always been to her 
religion. A staunch Catholic all her life, she quietly 
asserted her belief at moments of trial and crisis. 

Memories is an unassuming and, it must be admitted, 
a bald account. Nobody ever said “you Drews is all 
good writers,” nor is likely to now. But the facts and 
intimate glimpses are there, and until a definitive biog¬ 
raphy is written, this book will certainly do for those 
who love the theatre and admire the Barrymores. 

Riley Hughes, 

Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Arbuckle, Dorothy Fry The After-Harvest Festival 
Dodd, Mead. June 20, 1955. 248p. $2.75. 

This is a pleasant story of a summer in the life of Paris 
la Croix, daughter of a fur-trapper living on the Kan¬ 
kakee River in northern Indiana in 1853. At the time, 
Paris is twelve years old. Her closest companions in 
her woodland life, aside from her Mama and Papa, are 
her doll, her little horse and Starlight, a fawn. 

The small excitements of chilhood, trips to town, forest 
lore and the like, are the substance of the book and 
are sympathetically and carefully done. 

While historical and political overtones make the book 
readable for adults, it is primarily directed toward a 
younger audience. In the words of a ten-year-old: “It 
is the story of a happy family; I recommend it to all 
little girls.” 

A flaw in the story, not sufficient to mar its enjoy- 
ability but enough to cause disappointment, is the 
author’s failure to inject spirit into the formal acknowl¬ 
edgments of the French-Canadian’s religion. 

Doris D. Maguire, 

Silver Spring, Maryland 

* * * 

Lagard, Garald Leaps the Live Thunder 

Morrow. May 25, 1955. 256p. $3.50. 

In May, 1863, and throughout the succeeding Summer 
and Fall, Nathan Bedford Forrest was harassing Union 
lines in Tennessee with a small force of hard-bitten 
cavalry troopers whose exploits form part of the back¬ 
ground of this flamboyantly improbable novel of Civil 
War days. Rack Ballarol, one-time blockade runner, 
joins Forrest’s command and, together with Ramsey 
Intent and Billy Dan, rides wildly about the country¬ 
side, sabering Federal cavalry in profusion while his 
clawing, whiskey-drinking cat, Colonel Turpentine, 
rides at his saddle-bow. He becomes entangled with 
Kelsie Cochran, one time governess turned erotic 
dancer, whom he had smuggled into the Confederacy 
from Nassau. Kelsie is a dancer in a two-wagon circus 


owned by Regulus, a lion-tamer who smuggles Federal 
prisoners out of the Confederacy. The whole story is 
a series of espionage escapades, cavalry raids and 
skirmishes, fights and hard riding with a bit of erotic 
romance. As an historical novel it is scarcely worth 
reading but should do little harm to adult readers. 

* * * 

Graham, Alice W. The Vows of the Peacock 
Doubleday. Mar. 24, 1955. 349p. $3.95. 

In fourteenth century England the author follows the 
great of England from castle to castle, from marriage 
to marriage, from intrigue to intrigue until the course 
of Edward II and Isabel, his Queen, is run and Ed¬ 
ward III, with the aid of some loyal barons, siezes con¬ 
trol of his kingdom. She tells the story through Eliza¬ 
beth, daughter of the Earl of Warwick, and married 
to Sir Thomas de Astley, beginning with Elizabeth’s 
service at court as lady-in-waiting to the young Queen 
Isabel just after her marriage to Edward II and his 
ascension to the throne. Edward is incompetent and 
sensual and easily swayed by any strong and crafty 
baron. At first he makes Pierre de Gaveston his 
favorite and alienates Isabel, depriving her of rightful 
power and station. Isabel plans revenge but must bide 
her time until opportunity offers. She falls in love 
with Sir Roger de Mortimer, Earl of March and the 
only successful English commander of the era, a bold 
and powerful man. 

When the barons sieze and kill de Gaveston, Hug le 
Despenser becomes the king’s favorite and Isabel’s 
position is not improved. She is still a powerless queen, 
enjoying neither her husband’s affection or confidence. 
Edward and Hugh succeed in undoing Edward I’s con¬ 
quest of Scotland with the Bruce and the Douglas re¬ 
covering all English conquests and even invading Eng¬ 
land. Hugh takes over control of the Marches and 
Mortimer is accused of treason, taking up the usual 
residence in the Tower. Isabel aids his escape to 
France from which he finally returns to England with 
an army to lead with Isabel’s active help, a rebellion. 
Despenser is executed, Edward II is imprisoned and 
finally murdered and Edward III is proclaimed king 
with Mortimer becoming Isabel’s paramour and the 
actual ruler of the realm. Finally the barons free King 
Edward III and execute Mortimer while deposing and 
imprisoning Isabel to restore order to the kingdom. 

The sweep of events is told through their effect upon 
Elizabeth and her husband, Thoma6. Both are thor¬ 
oughly good and honest, living up to the highest ideals 
of chivalry. They maintain their essential goodness in 
spite of the evil events which surround them and give 
a picture of all that is best in Norman England. The 
book is well done from an historical standpoint and is 
interesting, though light, reading. Because of the sub¬ 
ject matter it is suitable mainly for adults. 

* * * 

Wade, Allan, ed. The Letters of W. B. Yeats 

Macmillan. Feb. 21, 1955. 938p. $9.50. 

“One toils every day,” William Butler Yeats, perhaps 
the greatest poet in the language of our century, wrote 
to the novelist Ethel Mannin, “to keep on’e well 
pure.” The nine hundred pages of letters which make 
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up this book are ample evidence of the vigor, the un¬ 
remitting persistence, and the peculiar conditions of 
that toil. Yeats, says Arland Ussher, “is so Protean a 
character that almost any statement one may make 
about him calls for instant qualification.” These letters 
show the Protean Yeats, revealing his mind and moods 
for half a century. He could at times seek “the happi¬ 
ness of finding idleness a duty”; at others, he would 
plunge himself into cultural and political activities. 
The shy, retiring poet, “no longer fit for riots,” could 
on occasion be a fiery Irish patriot and Senator. An 
“Asiatic” abstractionist, he was sure at the last that 
the abstract has not life in it. In a letter written a few 
days before his death he says, “You can refute Hegel 
but not the Saint nor the Song of Sixpence.” 

If the greatest letter writers are those who cast up an 
ideal, indeed fictional, image of themselves, Yeats was 
not one of them. These letters, most of them, do not 
glow (as some of Yeats’ father’s do) with a person¬ 
ality. More often they shoot off particles of a problem 
—of Yeats the poet, or Abbey Theater producer, or 
propagandist for cultural revival in the face of what 
he considered “the tribal dance and the drums” of the 
Irish press and clergy. Yeats cannot be dismissed as 
of literary importance only (as though that can ever 
be “mere”), for among the flashes thrown off in these 
letters are such sentences as this one: “There is no 
longer a virtuous nation and the best of us live by 
candle light.” 

Riley Hughes, 

Georgetown University, 

Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Gildea, Sister Marianna, R.S.M. 

Living the Little Office 

College Misericordia, Dallas, Pa. 1955. 167p. $2.75. 

In the midst of the growing complexity of human 
existence it becomes more and more indispensible that 
we find a source of unification and of a living integra¬ 
tion. In considering our way of union with God, 
prayer, it is especially important that we avoid over¬ 
simplified, artificial, abstract divisions that make us 
tend to apologize for a method of prayer that seems to 
sacrifice some imagined ideal of serene total pre-occu¬ 


pation with thoughts about God in favor of a way of 
more implicit living with Him. 

In fact, we love God, we pray, not only with our minds 
or hearts but with all that we are and this involves, in 
a vital union, the totality of God’s creatures. By our 
lives we continually unite to God what is His or else 
we disrupt this union. Union with God is always a 
living and a living always means an unending struggle 
to hold in meaningful, fruitful union a multitude of 
contrary elements without destroying the independent 
importance of each element. 

Because this is true, a book such as Living the Little 
Office is always of value. Its aim is to trace out in 
explicit fashion what in reality is the implicit function 
of our daily faithful living. It seeks to unify, to “sacra- 
mentalize” all the details of human existence. This is 
real prayer. For the art of prayer will be found when 
“not our lips alone but every fibre of our being will 
reflect the sincerity of our hearts and minds.” 

As the authoress notes, the book is not exhaustive but 
suggestive. This is necessarily true, for all living is 
basically a personal thing. All that a book can do is to 
acclimatize us to a way of reacting, judging, appreci¬ 
ating. Sister Marianna realizes that there is no better 
way of doing this than by seeing the multiplicity of 
life, from atoms to angels, through the unifying gaze 
of the person who loves God. The Little Office of the 
Blessed Virgin forms a suitable window through which 
to see God, ourselves, others, for we are therein given 
the viewpoint of Mary, the woman who “unified” in 
her living body, God and all creation. Living the Little 
Office, therefore, needs no apology. It fulfills a peren¬ 
nial need, a need restricted to no particular form of 
human life or thought, but the need we all have, 
namely, to “do the truth.” 

The author’s format of reflections on the sentences of 
the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin makes for easy, 
suggestive prayerful assimilation. The disconnected re¬ 
flections will get their unity from the person who comes 
to them with the desire to live his own “little office.” 
For such a one this book will be a “best seller,” for it 
will sell him a real understanding of that paradoxical 
divine command, “pray always.” 

E. J. Sponga, S.J., 

University of Scranton 
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Wilson, Sloan The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit 
Simon & Schuster. July 18, 1955. 304p. $3.50. 

Applying for a job with the United Broadcasting Cor¬ 
poration and told to write his autobiography, Thomas 
R. Rath finally wrote: “I was born on November 20, 
1920 ... I was graduated from Covington Academy 
in 1937, and from Harvard College in 1941. I spent 
four and a half years in the Army, (mostly in Europe; 
the rest in the South Pacific), reaching the rank of 
captain. Since 1946, I have been employed as an as¬ 
sistant to the director of the Schanenhauser Founda¬ 
tion. I live in Westport, Connecticut, with my wife 
and three children. . . .” And he was finding his six- 
room house and his seven-thousand-dollar a year in¬ 
come too small. Both he and his wife, Betsy, had 
been used to plenty of money; they were finding it dull 
and troublesome to have to budget, to make do with 
a 1939 Ford. 

Tom Rath had been a paratrooper and he had, during 
the war, killed seventeen men, including an eighteen 
year old German sentry. He had married Betsy before 
going overseas and he had been faithful to her, except 
for one lonely period when he was stuck in Naples 
waiting for shipment from Europe to the Far East; then 
he had met a forlorn Italian girl named Maria and had 
had an “idyllic” affair with her for some weeks. The 
memory of that interlude bothered him, because he 
truly loved Betsy. 

That Rath got the job with United Broadcasting, as an 
assistant hired to help its president Ralph Hopkins head 
a Foundation for Mental Health; and that he held his 
job and won promotion by being honest with himself 
and his employer is the main theme of this fine first 
novel. 

There are, of course, other complications. When his 
grandmother, who had raised him after his parents’ 
death, dies and leaves him her big estate in South Bay 
overlooking Long Island Sound, the joy of inheritance 
is clouded by grief for the old lady and by the fact that 
the estate is not only much depleted but also threatened 
by claims made by the old butler, Edward. Hopes and 
plans to divide the acreage into building lots and thus 
make a tidy fortune are further complicated by zoning 
restrictions and the need for a new school which is 
opposed by the “old line” residents. 

Bustling little Ralph Hopkins, millionaire president of 
United Broadcasting, receives unexpectedly temperate 


and sympathetic handling; and his problems come to a 
head in a belated attempt to teach his daughter Susan 
a sense of responsibility. 

The title comes, as you may have surmised, from the 
gray flannel suit which, for a time at least, is the uni¬ 
form of the Madison Avenue men. Thomas Rath, so 
seems the moral of this story, will be successful because 
he is not completely one of those men, because he 
maintains his personal integrity, even to the perilous 
point of confessing his wartime dalliance to his wife. 

Adult readers should find The Man in the Gray 
Flannel Suit a novel instinct with vitality and a portent 
of better things to come from its author, who is, inci¬ 
dentally, an instructor in English at the University of 
Buffalo. It is good to note that here is one more very 
promising novelist who finds no need to spice his story 
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with morbid sex. The Literary Guild has chosen well, 
indeed. Messrs. Simon and Schuster should be happy, 
too. 

R. F. Grady, S.J., 
University of Scranton 

BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB— 
MID-SUMMER SELECTION 

Adams, Samuel Hopkins Grandfather Stories 
Random House. July 22, 1955. 312p. $3.50. 


here, it is no cause for censure. The author has brought 
back a goodly page of local history that might otherwise 
have been lost, and has provided no small entertain¬ 
ment to those who read the volume. 

Dennis B. McCarthy, O.P., Ph.D., 
Head, Department of English, 
Providence College, 

Providence 8, Rhode Island 

* * * 


Readers of the boyhood reminiscences of Samuel Hop¬ 
kins Adams as they appeared in stories published in 
The New Yorker must be well aware that he had (a) 
a remarkable grandfather on the paternal side, and (b) 
an intimate if vicarious knowledge of the early history 
of the Erie Canal. In Grandfather Stories, twenty-four 
in all, Random House has presented the New Yorker 
contributions, with others that have appeared elsewhere 
or are entirely new. The result is a series of loosely 
connected tales, circling around the experiences of 
Grandfather Adams or his young audience, i.e., Samuel 
and his cousins, John, Reno and Jenny. 

The stories follow a pattern as well marked out as the 
Erie tow-path: the children pay their regular weekly 
visit to Grandfather, who by previous design on his 
part or by chance is reminded of some adventure of his 
earlier years; and the tale is recounted with that ele¬ 
ment of suspense which Grandfather introduces so 
adroitly to the satisfaction of the children and of the 
reader, too. Centered though they are in the small 
family group, and in many cases confined to the experi¬ 
ences of Grandfather Adams, the stories nevertheless 
have a rich variety. There is, for example, the rollick¬ 
ing tale of Cousin John’s disaster on the occasion of 
their New Year’s Day visit to the home of Miss Ada 

Kent, where a mountain of charlotte russe awaited the 

callers. John has previously “lost three highly essential 
buttons from the front of his short pants.” Repairs 
were made with a scarf-pin which gave way when John 
was seated at table. In his embarrassment and haste, 
John pinned the table cloth to his trousers, and hurry¬ 
ing from the table he tumbled knives, forks, spoons, 
candy bowl and the massive charlotte russe on Miss 
Ada’s best carpet. 

But many of the stories deal with canal life or local 
history—how a big breach was stopped by Grand¬ 
father’s timely work and how the cholera epidemic was 
lifted from the area; George Eastman’s early appearance 
with his clicking-box, with a name that was “an 
Eskimo-sounding word, something like ‘Kayak’; the first 
detached collars invented by a harassed Mrs. Montague; 
early baseball history, with the story of Asa Soule, the 
Hop Bitters dispenser; Grandfather’s breaking-up of the 
Thomas Carlyle Society by a well perpetrated hoax, 
and the true stories of the ex-slave, Harriet Tubman, 
and of Sam Patch who leaped to his death at the Upper 
Falls of the Genesee. 

It may well be that some of the stories, such as “Canal 
Bride,” have been tailored to catch the reader’s in¬ 
terest, that a good deal of what Grandfather would 
call “hunca-munca” has been introduced by the author. 
To quote Grandfather again, “I don’t know. Nobody 
knows.” Nobody, that is, except Samuel Hopkins 
Adams. If there is invention as well as reminiscence 


Chessman, Caryl Trial by Ordeal 

Prentice-Hall. July 11, 1955. 309p. $3.95. 

Recently I heard a radio announcer state that a Caryl 
Chessman had been granted some sort of a legal stay 
of execution by the United States Supreme Court. The 
next day it so happened that I began to read Trial by 
Ordeal, written by Caryl Chessman. Then I realized 
that he was the same convict who had written Cell 
2455, Death Row, about which I had heard much but 
had not read. I had not followed his case at all, and 
therefore I approached his second book with a so-called 
“open mind.” Result: sympathy for Chessman. Why? 
Because there was much about his trial and conviction, 
as presented in a series of articles not written by him 
from the San Francisco Call-Bulletin, added as an ap¬ 
pendix to the book, which did not ring true. These 
articles did not debate the prisoner’s guilt or innocence, 
but concerned themselves with the question as to 
whether or not basic legal requirements were observed 
in his trial. The conclusion seems inescapable to me 
that they were not, and this seems to be especially true 
with reference to the preparation of the transcript of 
the proceedings of his trial, a matter which we can not 
discuss in detail here. 

But what about Chessman and his book? He denies 
that he is guilty of the crimes for which he was con¬ 
victed as the “Red Light Bandit” in Los Angeles in 
1948. He has been in Death Row Cell 2455 in the San 
Quentin, California, prison since July 3, 1948. He has 
fought for and obtained one stay of execution after 
another. Some of these stays he secured unaided; others 
were obtained with the aid of lawyers who helped him 
because they considered him innocent of the crimes for 
which he was convicted. He readily admits that he 
had committed other crimes and had been punished 
for them. He writes graphically about the effect upon 
him of the more than half dozen stays he has received, 
some only a few hours before the rime set for his 
execution. 

He has much criticism, most of which seems justified, 
of our legal processes, pointing out specifically how in- 
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foraging for food for the group on the wastes near what 
had been New York. In a series of flashbacks he recalls 
his life as a youth with his parents, John and Martha, 
in what was left of Albany. When John and Martha 
disappeared while Kevin was out hunting, the boy had 
left his home and lived the life of a nomad until he 
chanced upon the Company of the Fish. 

With Kevin as guide, the group, now enlarged by the 
addition of two families, set out to explore the remains 
of New York in hopes of finding a suitable dwelling 
place. On the way more men are discovered, a village 
set up and an episcopal see established, and Kevin ex¬ 
plores what we recognize to be a zoo in the wreakage 
of the city. Finally, the Cloisters are discovered, fairly 
intact, and these serve as a home for the Church and 
its members. Here Pope Paschal III is spiritual leader 
and Kevin secular leader—Church and State, inde¬ 
pendent, yet closely allied. 

During Kevin’s absence the community is attacked and 
imprisoned by the forces of the Afflicted One—evil 
personified; Kevin’s wife, the widow of a friend, dies 
when her child is stillborn during the attack; and the 
Pope is made to suffer the affronts of the Afflicted One 
and his followers. 

Perhaps already too much of the plot has been re¬ 
vealed; to tell any more of the story would be an 
injustice to Mr. Hughes, whose novel reads with the 
interest and suspense of the best of the modern thrillers. 

On the whole the book is well-written—it is a good 
story told well. However, there are a few incidents 
which at first seem unrelated, and while these clear 
themselves up as the tale progresses, at least one inci¬ 
dent seems to have been put in solely for effect. The 
characters are well defined, but we see them only 
superfically. The great struggle supposedly taking place 
within Kevin’s soul is not as strikingly portrayed as it 
might have been. However, such criticisms are minor 
and do not detract from the excellence of the book 
as a whole. 

Because of the liberal use of the symbolism of the 
Church, the full meaning of the story may be veiled 
to those below senior high school level, but all readers 
will find The Hills Were Liars a very exciting bit of 
fiction. 

John J. O’Hara, 

Fordham Preparatory School, 

New York, New York 

* * * 

Halasz, Nicholas 

Captain Dreyfus: The Story of Mass Hysteria 
Simon & Schuster. July 22, 1955. 275p. $3.50. 

On October 15, 1894, at exactly 9:00 P.M., Captain 
Alfred Dreyfus, French General Staff, reported to the 
office of his commanding officer. Within minutes of 
his appearance, Dreyfus was formally accused of trea¬ 
son. He refused the gun proferred him, protesting his 
innocence, and was therefore placed in prison to await 
trial on a charge of passing French military secrets to 
Germany. He was convicted, and, since the French 
law did not permit sentence of death, he was exiled to 
Devil’s Island. Expeditiously the French had handled 


their first case of treason in a long time, and even more 
important than the speed of the hearing and punish¬ 
ment was the fact that the first Jew ever named to the 
French General Staff had been disposed of with a 
finality that could not be equalled. 

Unfortunately, Dreyfus would not stay buried on the 
island of the living dead. 

Dreyfus was innocent. He knew it; his family believed 
it. But to obtain a reversal of the court martial—ah, 
that was quite another problem. They were not only 
fighting evidence; they were fighting a man who was 
guilty, who manufactured evidence to damn Dreyfus 
just a bit deeper, and who had enlisted the aid of his 
fellow officers in nailing down the lid of the coffin. 
What emerged from this grotesque marriage of vice 
with rank still reads like some impossible story of grim 
horror. 

But the family of Dreyfus would not let the case die. 
They spread false rumors about his escape, merely to 
keep his name in the public eye, and their work did not 
go unrewarded. Gradually the enormity of the prob¬ 
lem was brought to the attention of men who had 
power and courage, and the name of Dreyfus became 
one of the thorns of French politics. Gradually, too, 
the whole import of the situation became an over¬ 
whelming problem in the consciences of Frenchmen, 
and the realization that the innocence of Dreyfus would 
mean the guilt of another—and another who was not 
a Jew—became a cause, a crusade, a holy war of hate. 

It is altogether possible that the cause of Dreyfus might 
have gone down the drain of history, but there was 
one man who saw through the problem, and saw in 
that same instant the only solution. Emile Zola entered 
the lists, and in his J’accuse, published by Clemenceau, 

Zola threw down the challenge in a manner that could 

not be denied. He named names, and he dared the 
enemies of Dreyfus to sue. They did. Tooth and nail 
they fought to keep the very name of Dreyfus out of 
the courtroom, but behind the mockery of justice that 
was meted out to Zola came the mocking laughter of 
the injustice meted out to Dreyfus. Zola lost the case, 
but his defeat was victory. When he appealed the 
case—and went into voluntary exile in England, to 
keep the case even more dramatic—the whole tissue of 
lies began to come apart at the seams. 

Henry, the poor, blind fool who manufactured evi¬ 
dence, had his evidence thrown in his face, and he 
blew his brains out. Esterhazy, the real traitor, saw 
the world of cards collapsing about him, and he dis¬ 
appeared in a swirl of shadow, of meanness, of fear, 
of vengeance. Picquart, who knew the truth, and who 
was driven to prison because he would expose it, 
gradually emerged as a man of profound honor. And 
the little man lost on Devil’s Island came back from 
the grave, to hear himself convicted in sheer insanity 
in court, then pardoned when the world could not 
stomach the injustice. What is so wonderful about it 
all is that Dreyfus was never quite big enough to be a 
hero, even in the end. Only Justice won. 

If you have two—or even one—good eyes in your head 
and a brain still in fair working condition, read this 
book. There are a few quaint transliterations that will 
throw you, and a few obvious prejudices that will make 
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you frown occasionally, but for three dollars and fifty 
cents, it’s the best buy since Manhattan Island. 

Frank O’Gorman, 
Department of English, 
Marywood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Ketchum, Richard M.; Anderson, Will; 
and Traurig, Ruth, editors 

What Is Democracy? What Is Communism? 

Dutton. July 11, 1955. 191p. each. $2.95 each. 

There has been considerable demand for factual ma¬ 
terial on democracy and communism for schools and 
civic organizations. The two books listed here were 
designed to meet this need. The material is simply 
presented, with about half the text devoted to well 
chosen pictures. Each book concludes with a question 
and answer section, suitable for schools, and a carefully 
selected reading list. There is also a glossary of com¬ 
munist terms in the text devoted to this subject. 

The study of democracy is on a broad scale, although 
there is considerable emphasis upon the American 
version. In the concise treatment of the history of 
democratic ideas, there is an unusually fair considera¬ 
tion of the medieval Christian roots of democracy. So 
much is covered that the treatment is bound to be thin 
in spots. Yet it is rarely superficial or bombastic. The 
student should receive some valuable insights into the 
democratic way of life. 

The book on communism- is a savage and unrestrained 
indictment of this system and its application in the 
Soviet Union and the satellites. Both principles and 
practice are studied. Many useful facts about Com¬ 
munist imperialism are made available. There is a 
possibility that the presentation may backfire, because 
it is so completely one-sided. The treatment is factual 
enough, but there is almost an excessive concentration 
upon the dark side of the picture. Students may won¬ 
der why Communist nations have remained strong or 
why there is not a spontanous revolt against such un¬ 
relieved tyranny. 

Subject to the reservations just made, these are quite 
useful books. They should be freely used in our schools 
to give students a factual grasp upon the key problems 
of our time. Many adults will find the succinct treat¬ 
ment, and the excellent illustrations, of more than 
passing value. 

John F. Cronin, S.S., 
Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Roberts, Cecil Portal to Paradise 

Macmillan. July 26, 1955. 241p. $4.50. 

Fifty years ago Cecil Roberts saw in the home of a 
friend a picture of a Florentine villa set amid cypresses. 
The charm of the painting combined with a boy’s hero- 
worship of its owner to build possession of a home in 
Italy into a symbol of paradise. The dream survived 
a lifetime of travel and residence in other countries 
before it was eventually fulfilled. 

Finally, after a long stay in the Elizabethan cottage of 
the Chiltern Hills that witnessed the birth of most of 


his thirty books, Roberts had both the leisure and the 
wherewithal to step through the portal. He approached 
it by a winter’s lease of a villa in Alassio. Confirmed 
by this sample, he later bought and renovated a palazzo 
overlooking the sea in the same town; there he settled 
down to a nunc-dimittis absorption of the charm, 
gaiety, and historic lore with which this happily archaic 
section is permeated. 

His book is a relaxed and graceful account of Alassio 
and its area in both modern and ancient times. Initially 
interest arises from the novelty of the setting and the 
variety that stems from the gradual summer climax of 
tourists, their waning departure, and the pleasant stupor 
of the winter interlude. The contrasts, too, between 
the natives and the English colony offer rich human 
experiences. 

Eventually, however, the colorful record of the past 
asserts itself by the region’s abounding allusions to per¬ 
sonages and events that stretch from Hannibal to 
Napoleon. As Roberts takes us on a tracing of the 
Roman roads, the return from exile of Pius VII, or a 
search for the home of Madame de Genlis, his book 
becomes more history than travel. Yet what could be¬ 
come in less competent hands a digressive loss of pur¬ 
pose actually strengthens the central impression by 
providing a vicarious sense of the character of the 
place. A steady alertness to literary, mythological, and 
artistic associations contributes similarly to the success 
of the volume. 

Roberts writes with subtle humor and a moderate pace 
admirably suited to his material. With none of the 
flourished or exaggerated salesmanship of the travel 
folder, he lets the simple, every-day life of Alassio and 
the lore that it evokes speak for themselves. The result 
is a very satisfying book for persons of mature interest. 

George E. Grauel, Ph.D., 

John Carroll University, 

Cleveland 18, Ohio 

* * * 

Roy, Jules The Navigator 

Translated from the French by Mervyn Savill. Knopf. July 
26, 1955. 177p. $3.00. 

The navigator is Ripault of the French Air Force, flying 
bomber missions out of England during the German 
occupation of his own country. At the story’s opening 
we find him dangling in mid-air, the sole survivor of 
two bombers, which collided accidentally while return¬ 
ing to the base. After his chute drops him on a beet 
field, he makes for the nearest light, which proves to 
be the home of an R.A.F. officer. Only the wife is in. 
She takes him in and gives him tea. The contrast be¬ 
tween his recent escape and her kindness, his bomber’s 
life and her quiet home, made him feel that, after just 
missing death, he has met life again. 

He is shaken later to learn that all but himself were 
killed. For several days, he loafs about the base, 
haunted by the vision of the girl who took him in after 
his fall. He is then assigned to navigate a flight with 
Raumer, an incompetent pilot, whose death is only a 
matter of time. Annoyed, he refuses to go. Raumer 
and his crew never return. The others on the base give 
Ripault the cold treatment, for they know his skillful 
navigating would probably have saved Raumer. Lucien, 
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the commanding officer, writes out a charge that 
Ripault had refused to fly without having a doctor’s 
certificate of illness. 

Ripault, provoked, refuses to sign the charge. In his 
moodiness and confusion, he goes out one night again 
to the home of the young wife who had taken him in. 
She surrenders to him. The next day he feels a little 
kinder about Raumer. He meets another pilot, Ripon, 
who cannot see the landing lights on his return, al¬ 
though they are there. He understands Ripon’s frame 
of mind; what he needs is a friend to help him over 
his jitters. So he volunteers to go with Ripon as a 
second navigator. He stands directly behind the pilot, 
who now cannot see the take-off lights, gives him direc¬ 
tions until they are safely in the air and the pilot’s 
vision clears. They fly on and complete their mission, 
losing their lives as they do so. 

The author’s style is as clear, cold, beautiful, and 
dreadful as the spectacular bombing raids he describes. 
He has all the feeling for air scenes that St. Exupery 
had. There are overtones of life, death, love in his 
economically drawn descriptions, which are filled with 
suggestions. But his writing, like that of St. Exupery, 
is not Christian in feeling. There is courage, stoicism, 
love, kindness and even self-sacrifice, but it lacks Chris¬ 
tian feeling. For instance the adultery is shown as an 
act of kindness which gave Ripault the needed inspira¬ 
tion to go back and play his part in the game of life 
and death. The story is finally one of a man’s sacrifice 
of his life for another. But his willingness to do this 
seems to spring from the unfaithful wife’s kindness to 
him. The theme is reminiscent of some of Graham 
Greene—virtue through adultery. The book is not¬ 
withstanding literature of a very high order, and de¬ 
serves reading by a mature mind. 

Dom Bruno McAndrew, O.S.B., 

St. Anselm’s Priory, 

Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Steele, Wilbur The Way to Gold 

Doubleday. July 28, 1955. 375p. $3.95. 

Jo-Jo Mundy, picked up by an itinerant junk-man and 
abandoned, at tender years, to an automobile wrecker 
in Enid, Oklahoma, grew up to an embittered youth 
after being railroaded to reform school. Later, as an 
ill-fitting, athletic-scholarship-student at college, he was 
again jailed for a crime he did not commit. This time, 
withdrawn from his mates and living in a self-imposed 
“solitary,” he was placed in the cell of Ned Glaze, 
“The Last of the Great Train Robbers.” After Glaze 
had broken a twenty-year silence and forced the young 
man to memorize a long recital of the way to the gold, 
long buried loot of Glaze’s crime, Glaze died and 
Mundy was pardoned. 

His hunt for the $100,000 in gold coin, complicated by 
pursuing “heirs” of Glaze’s dead comrades, the police, 
the influence of a hard young woman who wished to 
be “expensive,” the lure of Suburbia and respectable 
living, and the benign mystery of a roly-poly sponsor, 
makes the story. Parable-like, the story effects a sub¬ 
stitution of objects and law and decency triumph. 

It is possible that the makings of a good adventure 
novel are here. But the complications of the plot are 


implausibly connected, the motivations of the char¬ 
acters are obscured by the author’s psychologizing, and 
even the mystery of the sponsor is so pat as to be easily 
transparent and thus, with other factors, point the way 
early to the inevitable end. 

Over and above these flaws hangs the fault of an 
execrably mannered style that confuses author and 
character and, by attempting to crowd shades of impli¬ 
cation and significance into one-word sentences, renders 
the entire work, despite the writer’s reputation, prac¬ 
tically unreadable. 

Still, its suitability for adults who can endure the 
fustian of the more pretentious pulp magazines must 
be admitted. 

Clinton J. Maguire, 

Silver Spring, Maryland 

* * * 

Cooke, David C., ed. 

Best Detective Stories of the Year 1955 
Dutton. July 14, 1955. 249p. $2.95. 

From the pages of Manhunt, Argosy, The American 
Legion Magazine, Maclean’s, This Week, The Saturday 
Evening Post, and Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine 
come these stories of crime and detection. You cannot 
possibly finish an anthology without saying, “Oh, I 
know one they missed here that is . . .” And you will 
probably be right. But when you finish this one, you 
will also know that David Cooke didn’t miss many. 
It’s tops. 

The stories, as in any excellent anthology, run the 
gamut of crime. It opens with the story of a man who 
asks you what you would do in each of the moments 
of his life that led him into the terrible maze of crooked¬ 
ness in which he is now lost—and you can see how 
each small decision, minor, trivial, harmless, was an¬ 
other nail in the coffin of his honor. It ends with the 
story of a man who kills quietly, methodically, neatly, 
without hate, without motive, with only insanity to 
carry him contentedly along. 

“Ticket to Death” is a standard private eye job, with 
all the meticulous searching out of detail that goes 
with crime detection. It is not a brilliant story. It is 
only perfect. There are few steps hidden from the 
reader’s eye, and you are left with a profound feeling 
that crime may pay, but only the boys who clean it up. 

“Perfect Alibi” is a gimmick story, and as gimmicks 
go, it is satisfactory. “GI Story” is a superb Ellery 
Queen tickler, and it is as frustrating and as consoling 
as most of his generally are. “Shopping for Death” 
is Bradbury, and if you don’t know the chilling horror 
his stories can produce, what in heaven’s name are you 
reading this for? 

“You Can’t Trust A Man” is another gimmick story, 
but it is neat, deadly, consoling. “I Always Get the 
Curies” is one you’ve read many times before, and 
you’ll come across it again, and under every title, by 
whatever author, when it is done as well as it is done 
here, you’ll love it. “The Trapping of Tio,” is cute. 
“Chinese Puzzle” is quiet logic. “Mom Sheds A Tear” 
is neat, cute, moving, a bit glopped up, but warm in 
the end. 

The king of them all is, we feel, “Death in the Club 
Car.” There was a story several years ago that pro- 
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pounded the theory that only an idiot gets a quiet 
man angry. The professional killer and the detective 
do their work as a business, but a bystander does it as 
a crusade. There is a touch of this in “Killer in the 
Club Car,” and it has one of the toughest, realest 
(forgive me, O Dryden), justest (likewise) endings 
we’ve come across. 

If you haven’t two-ninety-five to buy this book, put 
your old edition of Chaucer in hock for a week. Happy 
homicide. 

Frank O’Gorman, 

Department of English, 

M arywood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Adamski, George Inside the Space Ships 

Abelard-Schuman. July 25, 1955. 256p. $3.50. 

Evidently nothing is too bizarre to come out of Cali¬ 
fornia as witness the current production by a cultist 
who lives on the slopes of Mt. Palomar and who con¬ 
tended in a previous book, Flying Saucers Have 
Landed? that the notorious flying saucers were in reality 
scouts from space ships whose pilots were investigating 
the earth. In this book he tells of his contacts with 
Martians, Venusians and Saturnians and his visits to 
Venusian and Saturnian space ships, including photo¬ 
graphs of their exteriors and diagrams of their interiors, 
together with a loquaciously meaningless set of descrip¬ 
tions of their operation. 

Whether this be hoax or hallucination, puerile or psy¬ 
chopathic let the experts argue. Its truth or falsity 
is apparent by the exercise of only one sense—common 
sense, since no real objective evidence is presented. As 
such it is suitable for only mature discriminating readers 
who will have little desire to read it. 

* * * 

Robbins, Harold 79 Park Avenue 

Knopf. July 25, 1955. 275p. $3.50. 

The Jelke case of recent memory evidently furnished 
the germ of this story. He was distinguished from an 
ordinary procurer only by the fact that he came of 
wealthy people, and his prostitutes were the most ex¬ 
pensive obtainable. But he furnished the Daily News 
with headlines for weeks. The author here sets out to 
give us the background on how a girl would get into 
such a business as his. 

The girl is Maryann Flood, nee Marja Fluudjincki, 
reared in the tenement district of New York, her father 
killed by a fall from a scaffolding, her mother also 
killed accidentally some years later. This leave Marja, 
aged fifteen, alone with a stupid stepfather. One night 
he knocks her out and rapes her. On recovering con¬ 
sciousness, she slashes his face with a butcher knife. 
She is put away in a woman’s reformatory and on her 
release a year or so later, she is thoroughly hardened, 
homeless, schooled in evil ways by the other inmates, 
and ready to begin her career as a prostitute. Marja 
is presented as extraordinarily seductive, intelligent, 
and having a certain decency and pride, a certain 
ethical sense. She is shown as forced into this career 
by her environment. In time she becomes manageress 
of Park Avenue Models, Inc., which furnishes girls for 


“modelling,” but really for prostitution. Back of her 
are the usual gangsters, and politicians. One day one 
of her employees, dying of a crude abortion, gives away 
the business by talking. 

An artificial and melodramatic aspect of the story de¬ 
velops here. The only true love of Marja was Mike 
Keyes, who rose from the same tenement district to 
become assistant D.A. It is his job to prosecute Mary¬ 
ann Flood for her illicit business. He has not seen her 
in many years, and in his earlier association, she secretly 
bore him a child, but never told him of it. This fact 
is discovered by her defense attorney, and used to black¬ 
mail the prosecutor. As soon as Marja learns what the 
defense attorney is really doing, she stops the case by 
pleading guilty and thus protects Mike from having to 
take the stand and reveal the story. Finally, as she is 
sentenced to several years in prison, she gives the child 
into the care of Mike. And so the story ends nicely as 
we look forward to her rejoining him in time, and liv¬ 
ing decently with her true love. 

So the better element in her character triumphs. The 
title page quotes the Gospel story of Christ and the 
woman taken in sin. And we too feel that we must 
not condemn Marja after learning her story. But can 
we condemn this book? That is a different matter. 
Granted decency triumphs, a realistic story of a prosti¬ 
tute’s career is bound to be filled with occasions of sin, 
and that is true of this story. It is spotted with sala¬ 
cious scenes, very skillfully drawn. And this is what 
will sell the book. And so the author’s whitewash of 
charity and gospel quotations is not enough to cover the 
fact that the main part of the story is salacious. 

Dom Bruno McAndrew, O.S.B., 
St. Anselm’s Priory, 

Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Dolson, Hildegarde Sorry to Be So Cheerful 

Random House. July 8, 1955. 207p. $3.50. 

Hilaire Belloc said, “There is nothing worth the joy of 
living than laughter and the love of friends.” Hilde¬ 
garde Dolson says the same in 207 delightfully refresh¬ 
ing pages. 

This collection of twenty-seven essays—subtitled “Ad¬ 
ventures of a true drab blonde”—reveals the author’s 
mastery of comedy. Her smooth, easy-to-read-and- 
chuckle style skips happily from one anecdote to an¬ 
other escapade. Her humor is humorous; her comedy, 
comic. 

To relish the deliciousness of this book, heed Miss 

Dolson’s warning: take the book piecemeal. One 
further warning must be added. Do not begin to 
read this “human comedy” aloud to your friends be¬ 
cause you will not stop until you, your friends, and the 
author gasp, “I’m full.” 

7. 7. Quinn, S.J., 
University of Scranton 

# * * 

Benham, Freddie Laugh, You Sinners 

Fell. July 25, 1955. 217p. $2.95. 

Subtitle and blurbs would seem to indicate that this is 
a description of the workings of the Circus Saints and 
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Sinners. After a five page introduction, however, by 
Les Kramer, describing the operation of a Saints and 
Sinners meeting, the remainder of the book turns out 
to be a categorized collection of jokes and stories having 
little or nothing to do with the Saints and Sinners. 
Some of the stories are new—some are prehistoric, some 
of the stories are good, some are poor, some are not 
suitable for mixed company, some are not suitable for 
any company—some are even humorous. On the 
whole, suitable for adults only. 

* * # 

Groseclose, Elgin The Carmelite 

Macmillan. June 14, 1955. 289p. $3.75. 

In The Carmelite, Elgin Groseclose has set for himself 
the difficult task of re-creating the life of seventeenth- 
century Persia. Whether or not he has succeeded only 
the expert can tell, but one thing seems clear: he has 
made his locale completely credible and he has placed 
in it a lively, interesting, utterly human story. More¬ 
over, Mr. Groseclose’s narrative is remarkable for its 
avoidance of the meretricious; when the dancing girls 
come in, the hero—a Carmelite friar who has a diplo¬ 
matic position at the Persian court—goes out, and the 
author goes with him. 

The plot of the novel is unabashed invention. Very 
few historical facts form its basis; they are the mission 
of Carmelites to Persia, an Englishman who served as 
an emissary of the shah, and a Christian princess of 
the shah’s court who married the Englishman. When 
widowed, the princess went to Rome, bringing with her 
for burial in consecrated ground the body of her hus¬ 
band. Using these few facts, Mr. Groseclose has shown 
remarkable ingenuity in weaving a tale around them. 
He pictures the Carmelite mission as hampered con¬ 
tinually by a strong, wily ruler who was interested 
chiefly in getting Christian help against the Turks. Ac¬ 
cording to this narrative, one man alone maintained the 
mission for many years. Fray Juan Thaddeus of Saint 
Elisaeus toiled despite discouragement, always seeking 
God’s will, always searching out reasons for his own 
failures, always persisting bravely in his efforts to estab¬ 
lish the Church in Persia. 

One of the friar’s few successes is the reclamation of 
the princess Shamala, a Christian Circassian who knows 
little of her faith; Juan instructs her and leads her to a 
devout life. To protect the beautiful girl from the 
shah, who wants to make her a member of his harem, 
Juan arranges her marriage to the English Catholic, Sir 
Robert Sherley; Sherley is a hostage, but he is bound 
only by his word, is given much freedom, and is used 
by the shah as an ambassador. After many years in 
Europe, years during which the Carmelite hears little 
of his first convert, the ambassador and his wife return 
to Persia just as Fray Juan, after more than twenty years 
in the mission, is about to start out for Rome. Before 
Fray Juan has gone very far, he turns back in answer 
to a sudden inspiration; he learns of the death of 
Sherley and sees that the princess is in grave peril be¬ 
cause of her personal and political value to the shah 
and one of his viceroys. He helps Shamala to escape 
from the viceroy’s custody and accompanies her on the 
first part of her flight toward Europe. Fray Juan’s re¬ 
turn to Rome is more expeditious than that of Shamala, 


who reaches the city just in time for the solemn and 
well-attended funeral of the Carmelite who had always 
lived in hardship and toil. 

The one false note that Mr. Gloseclose strikes occurs 
in the narrative of the flight, when Juan and Shamala 
are constantly together. Like many another novelist, 
the author apparently thinks that a good novel about 
a priest cannot be written without a romantic interest. 
He insists on the innocence of the relation between the 
two but introduces enough intimacy and danger to 
satisfy the sentimental and to annoy those who have a 
more classical concept of the priest’s position. Fray 
Juan would be more attractive, and more real and 
consistent, had he been preserved from sentimentality. 

This fault is forgivable, however; and so are the other 
small defects, such as one misuse of Catholic termi¬ 
nology and one outrageous quibble indulged in by the 
friar. They are but blemishes on what is otherwise a 
good piece of writing—a well-told tale. Whether the 
Persia which Mr. Groseclose presents be authentic or 
not—and he makes it seem most authentic, except for 
the freedom given the princess—it is very real. There 
is some stilted dialogue, but comparatively little for a 
work of this type. With Fray Juan, one lives in Persia, 
and lives through hardship, vexation, danger, to the 
quiet of limited but palpable success. 

William B. Hill, S.J., 

Wernersville, Pennsylvania 

♦ * * 

Kornitzer, Bela The Great American Heritage 

Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. June 23, 1955. 33 lp. $5.00. 

A desire for land, a quest for adventure, an opportunity 
to gain a new start in life, have played important roles 
in the development of the West. The movement of 
pioneers from the Alleghenies to the Pacific had its 
glamour as well as hardship. The fame and glory of 
trail-blazing was balanced by the horror and destruction 
of Indian attacks. Still the wagon trains pushed on. 
The Great American Desert was no longer an obstacle. 
Due to increased population, sparsely settled areas ex¬ 
panded. Territories became states. The West was 
slowly becoming an integral part of the American 
nation. 

In the vanguard of this migration came a family de¬ 
stined to influence the American scene. In the 1870’s, 
Jacob Eisenhower, with his wife, four children, and 
father, pushed westward from Pennsylvania to Kansas. 
This deeply religious, close-knit family were successful 
agriculturalists. Jacob was able to give each of his 
children one hundred and sixty acres of land, and two 
thousand dollars as a wedding gift. Not attracted to 
farming, David took his two thousand dollars, married 
Ida Stover, and went about raising a family. Within 
fourteen years, seven sons were born to David and Ida. 
Six lived to maturity, Paul dying from diphtheria when 
he was ten months old. The rest of the story is com¬ 
mon knowledge. Most of the important fields of en- 
deavor can claim an Eisenhower and each one a sue- 
cess. Arthur became the banker, Edgar the lawyer, 
Dwight the soldier-President, Earl the engineer-jour¬ 
nalist, and Milton the educator. Even Roy was a suc¬ 
cessful pharmacist before his death in 1942. Although 
the election of Dwight to the Presidency brought the 
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five Eisenhower brothers wider national prominence, 
apparently there has been little change in their way of 
life. Their biographical essays display common bonds 
between them. They are still the humble, God-fearing 
sons of David and Ida Eisenhower. They also have a 
heritage in common with most other people. All admit 
that spiritual values govern the way we conduct our¬ 
selves as individuals and people. 

Such is the tenor of this book. It recounts the story of 
five brothers, their early childhood, their experiences, 
their principles, and their views on American institu¬ 
tions. Those of Edgar on politics are interesting but 
his views on the role of a Supreme Court justice are 
rather unusual. One seldom dissents just for the sake 
of dissenting. Most of the information in this book is 
already known. Most people will admit that the Eisen¬ 
howers are deeply religious, respect others rights, and 
have a deep and firm belief in democratic procedure. 
In places the narrative seems overly repetitious. The 
failure to include an index is its greatest weakness. 
This is a homespun, wispy, Horatio Algerish account 
(despite the author’s attempt to avoid it) of the five 
Eisenhower brothers. Some readers will probably enjoy 
it but at best this is a cursory biography. 

Timothy H. Scully, 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Merson, Martin 

The Private Diary of a Public Servant 
Macmillan. June 28, 1955. 171p. $3.00. 

In February of 1953, Dr. Johnson, president of Temple 
University and a conservative Republican, became head 
of the International Information Agency of the State 
Department at the request of John Foster Dulles. Mar¬ 
tin Merson, a vigorous campaign supporter of President 
Eisenhower in 1952 and a chairman of a much-praised 
local committee on the earlier Hoover Report, went to 
Washington as Johnson’s operations chief and execu¬ 
tive officer. Because of Johnson’s subsequent ill-health 
Merson played a key role in the struggle between the 
I.I.A. and Senator McCarthy and his aides. This book 
is an accurate day-by-day detailed account of this five 
month struggle. 

The diary reveals a consistent refusal on the part of 
Eisenhower and his chief assistants to defend the I.I.A. 
against the lying, slanderous attacks by McCarthy and 
his associates. Essentially it is a diary of frustration as 
Johnson and Merson are again and again rebuffed, re¬ 
jected and restricted by the Eisenhower Administration 
in their efforts to defend the I.I.A. It is to their credit 

that their struggle was not totally in vain. Their de¬ 
fense, although crippled, finally aroused such heated 
public opinion through the press as to force a show¬ 
down ending in a substantial victory for the agency. 
This was also the first of what turned out to be a series 
of set-backs for McCarthy. 

The book contains many dramatic and frightening de¬ 
tails of incompetency and expediency. Within hours 
after McCarthy and Cohn had enthusiastically sup¬ 
ported Schine’s suggestion that a particular person be 
appointed policy head of the agency, the F.B.I. phoned 
Merson and warned him not to touch the recom¬ 
mended man ‘with a ten foot pole.” On another occa¬ 


sion Dulles disclaimed all responsibility for a directive 
which was a mere repetition of an explicitly clear 
memorandum written in the first person incorporating 
the State Secretary’s own decisions. The book’s docu¬ 
mentation is fairly complete, including such items as 
the real story of the gross distortions of the Baker East 
and Baker West controversy by McCarthy and his 
aides, as told in detail by Frederick Woltman, whose 
record of effective anti-Communist exposure consider¬ 
ably antedates McCarthy’s. 

When White House Aide C. D. Jackson was requested 
to ask Eisenhower if Johnson and Merson would be 
backed in a showdown with McCarthy on his espionage 
system within the agency, Jackson declined even to 
call it to Eisenhower’s attention because he knew it was 
the “passion” of the President “not to offend anyone 
in Congress.” 

The effects of McCarthy’s attacks on the I.I.A. and its 
officials included the substantial lowering of morale on 
the part of the agency’s dedicated employees, most of 
whom had assumed their government posts at a finan¬ 
cial sacrifice. Further effects were even greater difficul¬ 
ties in recruiting talented employees and the reluctance 
of large corporations even to lend technical assistance 
because of the apparent danger of having their names, 
personal and corporate, “kicked around in public over 
radio or television in the event of continuing Con¬ 
gressional attack on the agency.” These effects were 
not directly due to McCarthy but far more to the hasty 
and uninformed reactions to his charges on the part of 
the highest officials in the Eisenhower Administration. 
“Now I could see, more clearly than ever before, why 
McCarthy had got away with murder. Even at the risk 
of lowering United States prestige throughout the world, 
the Republican Party line was to give the hatchet- 
man a free hand in his public appearances. Even at 
the risk of creating choas in the executive branch, he 
was not to be impeded. Even when the man deliber¬ 
ately lied, the truth was not to be told.” All of these 
experiences lead Merson to conclude that the Eisen¬ 
hower Administration had a basic weakness in “its 
blindness to the terrible price to be paid for compromise 
with what was essentially evil.” 

This is an angry book, written with much feeling, but 
with an apparent high respect for the truth. McCarthy 
has recently been so frequently debunked and rebuked 
that this book is not very controversial today, although 
extreme McCarthyists will object to it violently. This 
book deserves to be read, however, for an excellent 
account of one of the tragedies of our time. This book 
further deserves to be kept and re-read as an excellent 
case study in Public Maladministration, as an account 
of the effects of the absence of “loyalty down” when 
public servants are under attack. 

Joseph F. Maloney, Ph.D., 

Political Philosophy, 

Fordham University, 

Bronx 58, New York 

* * * 

Kornbluth, C. N. Not This August 

Doubleday. July 14, 1955. 190p. $2.95. 

When the Sino-Russian alliance invades and conquers 
the United States Americans find themselves under a 
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repressive occupation even more onerous than the 
barebone rationing which had prevailed during the 
closing days of the war. Resistance seemed to be use- 
less in the face of efficient Russian occupation but Bill 
Justin, commercial artist turned dairy farmer, comes 
into contact with small cells of an underground move- 
ment and then discovers an almost completed satellite 
space station loaded with hydrogen bombs. He man¬ 
ages to get it into space and to spark a successful in¬ 
surrection which defeats the Russians. As a final act 
he turns to God in an effort to seek a peaceful solution 
for the world’s problems. This is scarcely science fiction 
and is not up to the level of the author’s collaboration 
with Frederick Pohl. It is suitable for adults. 

* * * 

Bagby, George A Dirty Way to Die 

Doubleday. July 28, 1955. 189p. $2.75. 

When Inspector Schmidt of Homicide West is mugged 
and when two drifters, dying of tetanus but killed by 
massive overdoses of morphine, are found in aban¬ 
doned condemned tenements, all the elements are set 
up for a puzzler where careful -attention to detail and 
correct interpretation of clues are vital to the solution. 
Involved are Beryl Tucker, lady of leisure who lends 
her extra Cadillac to Andrew Simms, soda-jerker in a 
small drugstore, Beryl’s maid Kathy and a dynamiter 
together with the four-fingered junkie, Halfhand Acker¬ 
man. Not too difficult to solve but a fair example of 
the genre. Suitable for adults. 

* * * 

Thomson, Stewart A Show of Force 

Harper. July 27, 1955. 286p. $3.50. 

Where East and West come into conflict as they do in 
Maneppo, an Arabian oil center along the Euphrates, 
tension is due to develop and violence will erupt as a 
consequence of man’s misunderstanding of his fellow 
man. Dramatis personae include Stratton, the pro¬ 
fessional soldier turned policeman and dealing with 
terrorists only by direct action, Evans, the manager of 
the oil field and another proponent of force in dealing 
with the Arabs, Mohammed Salem, the local dema¬ 
gogue orator, Herbert Quilliam, the British Consul who 
wishes to negotiate with the Arabs as human beings 
rather than colonial slaves but whose wife, Marjorie, 
has a morbid fear of anything Arab, Charles Benton, 
who is Evans’ assistant and an irritable weakling, Ben¬ 
ton’s wife who is a flirt, West, a doctor who has de¬ 
voted himself to the Arabs and Gruyt, a Dutchman 
who has married an Arab, produced a halfbreed son 
and become an outcast. 

Diplomatic negotiations for an oil agreement have 
reached a delicate stage; Salem is whipping up nation¬ 
alist aspirations; Maneppo is in an uneasy state of flux. 
Benton’s wife leads Salem into advances; Benton knocks 
him down. Marjorie Quilliam, driving through an 
Arab funeral, becomes hysterical at an imagined attack 
and drives off leaving Gruyt’s son injured. Stratton 
seeks Gruyt who is hiding with Abdel, the Bentons’ 
servant. Abdel kills Benton in the mistaken belief that 
the latter is about to report Gruyt to the police. Strat¬ 
ton and Evans feel that the murder of an Englishman 
must be handled with immediate severity. In an at¬ 
tempt to arrest Abdel, Stratton precipitates a riot and 


brings the situation to a boil. Neither Gruyt, who has 
become part Arab, nor West, who has ministered to 
them, nor Quilliam, who has attempted to understand 
them are able to take any effective action to abate the 
crisis and even Quilliam finally obtains relief in deter¬ 
mining to defend the British consulate against the mob. 

As a tale of suspense climaxing to violence there is 
much that is wanting in A Show of Force; as a revela¬ 
tion of human feelings and emotions and thought, a la 
Graham Greene, it is also lacking. About all that one 
can say is that there are a series of incidents com¬ 
petently concocted into a plot worthy of better treat¬ 
ment. Condonation of West’s mercy-killing of Gruyt 
and one or two other incidents make the book suitable 
only for adult readers. 

* * * 

Biddle, Cordelia Drexel, as told to Kyle Crichton 

My Philadelphia Father 
Doubleday. May 5, 1955. 256p. $4.00. 

There is an ancient and unvenerable old piece about 
the city of Boston, the home of the bean and the cod, 
where the Lodges speak only to the Cabots, and the 
Cabots speak only to God ... or something. (The 
obvious inference is that Henry Cabot Lodge must talk 
only to himself.) The Drexels and Biddles of Phila¬ 
delphia are somewhat in the same class, if anyone out¬ 
side of Boston can be in the same class. And Colonel 
A. J. Drexel Biddle, the subject of this biography, is 
certainly the most remarkable clansman to come from 
a long line of characters. 

My Philadelphia Father traces the life of Colonel Bid¬ 
dle—a title which he won fairly, by the way—from his 
unusual boyhood through a fairly mad young man¬ 
hood, and along through his astonishing mellowing 
years. 

If Biddle had any virtue, it was enthusiasm. He not 
only boxed, but became a superb boxer, both with his 
fists, a la Queensbury, and with his feet, a la France. 
He was enthusiastically in favor of meeting world 
champions in the ring, and managed to have his head 
practically knocked off when he succeeded. He turned 
from boxing to collecting animals, and made the home 
joyous by forgetting to lock his pet alligators in at night. 
Apparently they did not eat anyone, though in that 
mad house, perhaps nobody noticed just who might be 
missing. 

He took up singing, managed to master a few operatic 
roles, and swung sharply into the business of saving 
the souls of the rum-pots of the world. When his 
country needed him, Biddle went roaring into the 
Marines with the same old fire. Even in that outfit 
he managed to stand out—and in the marines, not too 
many ever do that. 

This is a fairly delightful book. Colonel Biddle is one 
of those people whom you must love from his very 
birth. Violent, unpredictable though he may be, you 
must see beneath the strange exterior a heart that was 
as human as old Geoffrey Chaucer’s. But there seems 
to be one flaw in the book. 

The warmth of Biddle himself is missing from the 
book. We are not only told of the eminent social 
position of both author and subject, but we are pretty 
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well kept actutely conscious of our own inferior posi¬ 
tion all the way through the book. Where the Colonel 
was warm and generous, the book tends to be cynical 
and condescending. But it is a fine, and funny story. 
You should find this pleasant light reading, and if you 
can ignore the obviously snobbish sound of the lan¬ 
guage of Cordelia Drexel Biddle, it is possible this may 
be your most enjoyable book of the year. 

F rank O’Gorman, 

Department of English, 

M arywood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Mays, Willie, as told to Charles Einstein 

Born to Play Ball 

Putnam. Apr. 21, 1955. 168p. $2.50. 

Sporting annals will show that last year was spectacular 
by any standard. Roger Bannister and John Landy 
fought it out at the British Empire Games to conquer 
the four minute mile. At the Polo Grounds something 
just as important was taking place. Leo Durocher’s 
New York Giants were clubbing the National League 
into submission. With the gonfalon firmly secured to 
the flagpole, they then mesmerized the Cleveland 
Indians for four games to win the World Series. Bob 
Lemon and Early Wynn will not quickly forget Dusty 
Rhodes but Giant rooters can never forget the “Say Hey 
Kid”—Willie Mays. Mays was the booming cannon 
for the Giants during the regular season. For a time 
Babe Ruth’s home run record was in danger but Willie 
was not interested in surpassing Ruth. He just wanted 
to play ball. In view of the awards he won last year 
it would be trite to say he plays ball well. He’s one of 
the greatest. If you want to differ, do so after you 
have read this book. Its honesty and sincerity will 
convince you that here is a man born to play ball. 
Little Leaguers will profit from the valuable advice 
given by Willie. Old Leaguers will read it from cover 
to cover before putting it down. It goes without saying 
that this is a must for all Giant fans. 

Timothy H. Scully, 
University of Scranton 

* * * 

Hobart, Alice Tisdale Venture Into Darkness 
Longmans. Mar. 16, 1955. 367p. $3.95. 

From her many years of experience in China, Alice 
Tisdale Hobart, best known for Oil for the Lamps of 
China, has evolved another tale—this one set in pres¬ 
ent-day China suffering in the cruel grip of Com¬ 
munism. 

Into this “dark wilderness” comes David Conway— 
driven by a nagging sense of guilt. Born in China, of 
American parents, Conway, in order to follow his wife 
to America to salvage a rather hopeless marriage, mini¬ 
mizes the dangers in China and allows a younger man, 
inexperienced in the ways of that ancient country to 
substitute for him as manager of a bank. This man, 
Paul Damon, is now in the hands of the Communists 
and it is to try to rescue him that Conway ventures 
into the Communist-held Chinese mainland. A Chi¬ 
nese friend of his, in Hong Kong, undertakes to assist 
him by means of his connection with the underground, 


and not knowing that his son, Mu San, is secretly a 
Communist sympathizer entrusts David to his care. 

Mu San, meanwhile, is waging a bitter struggle within 
himself. On the one hand is his background of family 
loyalty—so dear to the Chinese—on the other is his 
desire to prove his adherence to Communism and he 
decides finally to betray David to the Communists. 

David is captured, and night after night he is subjected 
to cruel, searching incessant questioning in an attempt 
to have him confess that he had come as a spy. David 
discovers that Paul Damon has been executed and the 
knowledge that Damon had accepted death rather than 
betray his country sustains him. Through that knowl¬ 
edge he finds strength to withstand his tormentors, just 
when it seems that the Communists might try torture 
next. David is rescued by a group of guerrillas who 
also take Mu San along so that he may be delivered to 
his father to face punishment for having betrayed his 
family. 

Then, led by this little band, which also includes a 
girl, Feng Mei Ing, they start the long, dangerous trek 
back to the coast. Week after week they travel, hid¬ 
ing, sometimes for days, encountering many dangers. 
During the course of these weeks several of the guer¬ 
rillas are killed, and Mu San and the girl fall in love. 
At the end only David, Mu San and the girl are left. 
And, practically within sight of their goal, the three 
are almost certainly trapped. 

Still, feeling the awful sense of responsibility not only 
for the death of Paul, but also for his years of indiffer¬ 
ence to the plight of China which he thinks has helped 
contribute to China’s submission to Communism, David 
sees a way to expiate his sins, and so he decides to give 
up his life in order that Mu San, the girl and the child 
she is to have will be able to escape. Through David’s 
sacrifice Mu San loses the “last vestige of hatred for 
the man of the West.” 

Mrs. Hobart has written a perceptive novel. Through 
flashbacks in David’s story and in the story of David’s 
parents and their stay in China she reveals her thor¬ 
ough understanding of the Chinese mind. One feels 
that through David she indicts the West for its ex¬ 
ploitation of China, for its super imposing occidental 
know-how on the orient without trying to understand 
or preserve what is best in its ancient culture. 

It is a book to be read profitably and be recommended 
to all. 

Rose Belvedere, 

Brooklyn, New York 

* * * 

Pocket Print 

The Modern Library, which is published by Random 
House and has been one of the foremost in providing 
inexpensive reprints that have the distinction of being 
excellently printed and bound, made a first move to 
join the “paperback publications” a year or so ago with 
paperback editions of selected titles in the series aimed 
at the college text market. Recently, decision was 
reached to expand this paperback venture and to date 
fifteen titles are now available in a handy pocket size, 
44 x 7 inches, on good paper and with pleasantly de¬ 
signed lacquered paper covers at $0.95. The titles 
previously published in this Modern Library Paperbacks 
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edition include Dostoyevsky’s Crime and Punishment, 
a collection of Seven Greek Plays, the Divine Comedy 
of Dante, Plato’s Republic, Vanity Fair, Gulliver’s 
Travels, Tom Jones, The Brothers Karamozov, Great 
Modern Short Stories, and Faulkner’s two short novels 
The Sound and the Fury and As I Lay Dying. Under 
date of July 18, five additional titles have been added. 
The best of which is Par Lagerkvist’s Barabbas, 
(MLP-13, $0.95; IIa),an ex ceptionally lean and affect¬ 
ing novel centered on the blundering life of the rob¬ 
ber who was freed in place of Christ. Gertrude 
Stein’s disarming The Autobiography of Alice B. 
Toklas, (MLP-12, $0.95; Ila), is another welcbth^' ad* 
dition. The others are for varying tastes:' TrOman 
Capote’s exotic Other Voices, Other Rooms, (MLP-14, 
$0.95; Ila); Andre Malraux’s early novel, The' Ro^al 
Way, laid in Cochin-China and Siam, (MLP-15, $0.95; 
III); and Sigmund Freud’s study of “psychosexuality,” 
Leonardo de Vinci, (MLP-11, $0.95; III).; ' 

From Permabooks there is a reprint of George C. Ap- 
pell’s Massacre Trail, for Western fans, (M-3013, $0.25; 
I); and The Permabook Cross-Word Puzzle and Word 
Game Dictionary, (M-4021, $0.35; I), for those who do 
not consider it unsporting to use “aids” in their puzzle¬ 
playing; a collection of Percival Wren’s Stories of the 
Foreign Legion, with Beau Geste, John and Digby the 
principals in seventeen short adventure tales, (M-4011, 
$0.35; Ila); and Operation Future, which is a bag of 
19 short stories selected by Graff Conklin from the big 
and little names in science-fiction makers and of which 
three are overly sexy in nature, (M-4022, $0.35; lib). 

Ballantine Books have two more “originals”: Frederick 
Pohl and C. W. Kornbluth collaborate on another tale 
in a series based on the economics of the future, in 
which the world is controlled by corporations whose 

contract-people live in automatic houses, with bread 

and circuses given to the aimless outcast mob under 
the auspices of engineers, entertainment specialists and 
public relations men. This one, Gladiator-at-Law, pits 
a young lawyer, Charles Mundin, against a supercor¬ 
porate entity in an imagined world where juries are 
electronic computers, stock-markets are conducted on 
pari-mutuel machines, and brain-washing and public 
exhibitions of gory sadism are the order-of-the-day; the 
manner of telling this tale and several immoral inci¬ 
dents involved make this suitable only for adult ad¬ 
dicts, (#107, $0.35; lib). Another science-fiction tale 
is John Wyndham’s Re-birth, which is played in a 
world of post-radiation-warfare, with only isolated 
islands of population remaining and the seeds of muta¬ 
tion firmly implanted. In an agricultural community 
in Newfoundland, mutants are rigorously persecuted as 
blasphemers against a new cult of anti-deviationism; 
here two couples discover and maintain the secret that 
they are telepathic mutants, and then find the sister of 
one is a more powerful mutant in the same direction. 
The story is built around their successful attempt to 
escape to a colony in New Zealand. Like all Wynd- 
ham science-fiction, this item is well-done, but because 
of subject matter, seems suitable for adult readers only, 

(#104, $0.35; lib.) 


Of two from Bantam this month, recommended to 
adult readers who like stories of intrigue is Graham 
Greene’s Orient Express, a reprint of one of his earlier 
“entertainments,” in which espionage, pursuit, murder 
and shoddy love aboard the world-famous Paris to 
Stamboul train is told in Greene’s terrifying matter-of- 
fact style, (#1333, $0.25; Ila). A slight but well done 
story of the settling of the “dark-and-bloody” ground, 
1769-1777 in Kentucky, is Janice H. Giles’ The Ken¬ 
tuckians. The Long Flunters who cross the mountains 
from Virginia face Indian perils and win the rich lands 
of Kentucky, (#A-1336, $0.35; lib). 

Pocketbooks for the month include three Cardinal edi¬ 
tions: Will Oursler’s N. Y., N. Y., (C-173, $0.35; lib), 
which is a rather youthful attempt to outdistance Dos 
Passos, with palpable imitation of the “Camera Eye” 
technique, and a heavy-breathing, hot-handed manner 
which tries to weave five or six different strata of the 
metropolis into one story; a reprint of Roger Fuller’s 
The Sign of the Pagan, which tosses up a mixed salad 
of shredded history of the time of Attila and heavy 
dressing of awkward romance. Fuller explanation will 
be found in the Best Seller review, Nov. 15, 1954, 
(C-182, $0.35; lib); and Leslie T. White’s Sir Rogue , 
reprint of a tale of Elizabethan adventurers in Russia 
trying to dupe Ivan the Terrible into adding a spurious 
English countess to his harem; immoral incidents make 
it suitable only for adults who will find it scarcely 
worth reading-time, (C-178, $0.35; lib). 

Margin of Terror by William P. McGivern (1062, $0.25; 
Ila) is a better than average adventure thriller set in 
Rome and involving the rescue of an influential ex- 
communist from kidnapping back to Moscow, and the 
rescue, too, of a nice American girl from the same 
political clutches. Other three Pocketbooks at hand 
are Westerns: Arrow in the Moon by Margaret and 
John Harris, which treats the maligned Indians more 
sympathetically than is usual, (1061, $0.25; I); Stage 
Road to Denver, by Allan Vaughan Elston, which is 
just what you expect: bandits and sheriffs, (1064, $0.25; 
Ila); and Max Brand’s The Tenderfoot, (1065, $0.25; 
I), a safe bet for any Western fan. 

Dell inverts the pattern by issuing two mysteries for 
one Western. Allan R. Bosworth’s Bury Me Not is a 
cowboy reprint, (#858, $0.25; Ila); John Dickson Carr’s 
1938 mystery starring ponderous and improbable Doc¬ 
tor Gideon Fell has a plot that creaks like the title 
The Crooked Hinge, (#859, $0.25; Ila); whereas Theo¬ 
dora Dubois’ Seeing Red seems expertly plotted for 
good suspense level and does some commenting mean¬ 
time on the dangers of political witch-hunting and 
slander, (#860, $0.25; I). Add Sunset Land, however, 
to the list: it is a combination of three novels by the 
late western-story master, Eugene M. Rhodes, (1869- 
1934), with an appreciative introduction by J. Frank 
Dobie. This is a safe bet, too, for anyone, (Dell D-152, 
$0.35; I). Finally, we have one Dell “First Edition,” 
A Bullet for Cinderella by John D. MacDonald which 
tries to flavor a rather silly plot with slatherings of sex 
and soaking, (#62, $0.25; lib). 
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Shapiro, Lionel The Sixth of June 

Doubleday. Aug. 4, 1955. 351p. $3.95. 

Since The Sixth of June deals with events which are, 
at most, only thirteen years in the past, Lionel Shapiro 
feels that he must explain his daring to call his work 
an historical novel. The explanation, given in a note 
at the beginning of the book, is clear and cogent, and 
the novel is certainly an historical one; it very effec¬ 
tively recalls to life a period that has come to seem 
remote and dead. New crises and new instruments of 
destruction have come upon us so rapidly that we 
have all but forgotten the fears, the battles, the as¬ 
semblages of power, and the deaths that formed the 
general theme of men’s thoughts and imaginings less 
than a dozen years ago. Mr. Shapiro has shown great 
skill in bringing back to vivid reality the atmosphere of 
the years just prior to the great assault on Normandy. 

The central figure in this story is an American officer, 
Brad Parker, who has won his commission by his own 
merits but has been given his staff position in London 
by virtue of a congressman’s influence. Parker is not 
in England very long before he falls in love with 
Valerie Russell; he has a devoted wife at home and 
Valerie is pledged, tacitly, to an English officer who is 
serving in Africa; but Brad and Valerie are carried 
away by a new love that pushes into the background, 
as problems to be solved at a later date, the obligations 
which it cannot destroy. Brad is transferred to Africa, 
but after a time he uses his prestige as a person with 
influence to get himself sent back to England. Just 
when he seems, because of his desire to be near Valerie 
and his willingness to do anything to implement that 

desire, destined to spend the war behind a desk, his 

British rival is invalided home. Valerie rushes off to 
nurse the man who has a prior claim to her affection 
and Brad, acting on an impulse, volunteers for a special 
assault group. He commands a company in the first 
assault on a sector in Normandy, is wounded and sent 
back to England. Valerie visits him in a hospital; 
there the two conclude that, though they are still 
deeply in love, they must renounce each other. 

Mr. Shapiro may think that the big renunciation scene 
in the hospital brings his novel to a neat conclusion; 
if he does, he is mistaken. While Brad has been 
absorbed in his new romance, his wife, Janie, has 
actually been sick because of her knowledge of what 
was going on inside him. Presumably he will go back 


to her. To prepare the way, Mr. Shapiro has made 
Janie conveniently humble in her love, aware of her 
husband’s wandering but so deeply in love with him 
that she will do anything to get him back. In defer¬ 
ence to realism, Brad is made to say at the end of the 
book that things have not come right, but the impli¬ 
cations are that they will work out, at least to the 
author’s satisfaction. In his sympathy for his hero and 
in his desire to create a real human experience, Mr. 
Shapiro focuses attention on the man; not emphasized, 
left implicit, is the fact that the wife is badly mistreated 
by a selfish and callous husband. 

The conduct of the errant officer is, however, merely 
depicted, not glorified, and fundamentally Mr. Shapiro 
seems to have sound values. If he seems a little too 
casual in his treatment of the neglected wife, this 
defect in no way interferes with the real achievement 
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between Loyalist and Whig sympathies, he can settle 
neither his affections nor his patriotism. Faith proves 
herself a woman of frontier stamina and twice saves 
his life, but Stella’s warmer feminism also has its 
appeal. 

Talassee, reached after a fascinating odyssey that is 
easily the best part of the book, brings all the solutions. 
Stella regains her marital devotion and goes on to East 
Florida with her husband. John realizes that Faith 
has considered herself his wife in fact all along; he 
promptly emerges from selfishness into enthusiastic de¬ 
votion to her and the American cause she supports, 
ignoring even the British offer of restitution when his 
military record is cleared. So off they go on a real 
honeymoon. 

The husband-wife game and the availability of another 
man’s wife are both fraught with obvious opportunity 
for sensationalism. Except for a rare embrace, how¬ 
ever, John Powers remains unaware that he is sleeping 
in the same tent with Faith and tempting Stella to 
infidelity. The situation is evidently meant to glam¬ 
orize the hero and add racy quality to the story; Dr. 
Slaughter seems to hope the reader will await the ex¬ 
plosion with bated breath, for initially John is por¬ 
trayed as a swashbuckling adventurer to whom com¬ 
punction seems quite alien. That he remains respect¬ 
able neither justifies a dispensable device nor makes it 
desirable for immature readers. 

George E. Grauel, Ph.D., 

John Carroll University, 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 

* * * 

White, Patrick The Tree of M an 

Viking. Aug. IS, 1955. 499p. $4.50. 

No other words could better express the real meaning 
or grasp the true content of this story of a family and 
human relationships than the very title itself. It is as 
simple as all that. For all its length, Patrick White’s 
novel of an Australian pioneering folk does nothing 
more than trace, unhurriedly and undramatically, the 
humble, day-to-day lives of this plain couple and their 
two children. 

Sometime about the turn of the century, Stan Parker, 
shortly after the death of his mother, betook himself to 
the frontier, asking for nothing more than his daily 
existence. Within a short time he married and with 
his wife, Amy, settled upon a lowly homestead in the 
wilderness. As the years pass by their two children, 
unlike their homely parents, seek more than this seem¬ 
ingly unending attachment to the land. Ray, unstable, 
undecided and morose, goes away and brings disgrace 
to the family name when he seeks to earn his living 
in any manner and by any means, notably unlawful. 
He deserts his wife and family, and when he is mur¬ 
dered it is learned that he has had a child by some 
nondescript character with whom he had been living. 
Thelma, a somewhat pale and sickly individual, fares 
much better in her own chosen way. A position in a 
town away from home leads her to a marriage of 
wealth—if nothing else. And that is what Stan Parker 
has to show of his days when he passes out of this life. 
Whether he was ever aware of Amy’s brief lapse and 
affair with a commercial traveler, or she of his tasting 


the dregs of life would seem to be of little consequence. 
That is how their lives were spent. If there was love, 
it expressed itself with little outward manifestation. 
Their days were spent in a monotonous boredom with¬ 
out any apparent purpose or meaning. 

Except for several excellent descriptions of natural 
disasters—fire, flood, and drought—which strike the 
region at various times, this particular reviewer found 
the story of the Parker family tedious and no less in¬ 
spiring or pleasant than the people themselves. This 
is not to detract from the author’s insight and gift of 
revealing the inner feelings and motivations, the daily 
trials and joys, the happiness and sorrows of his people. 
But the over-all effect is one of depression; we might 
almost say sorrow. Since it moves at such a leisurely 
pace, it must be read accordingly; studied, as it were. 
This, coupled with its general tenor and tone, requires 
a discriminating and discerning reader who will cer¬ 
tainly appreciate the author’s style and talents. 

Francis J. Ullrich, 

Manhattan College, 

New York 71, New York 

* * * 

Toombs, Alfred Good As Gold 

Crowell. Aug. 8, 1955. 281p. $3.50. 

John Henry Johnson comes to Washington in search of 
gold—only he wants to turn it into dirt, a rather special 
kind of dirt which, when mixed with ordinary soil, will 
cause plants to burgeon profusely and fructify centuply. 
He calls his product taurum and obtains it as a by¬ 
product of treating gold in an atomic pile. John Henry 
is the stock naive-young-scientist character who wishes 
to give the benefits of his discoveries to the world but 
succeeds mostly in kicking over private applecarts and 
snarling up the red tape of the status quo. His Repre¬ 
sentative, Jack Fairweather, manages to keep him out 

of psychotic wards but cannot control the various situ¬ 
ations exploded when John Henry tangles with the 
Chairman of a Senate Committee investigating sub¬ 
versive activities or when he takes off on a globe-gird¬ 
ling, taurum-sprinkling flight which plays hob with the 
Iron Curtain. Incident follows incident with each 
zanier than the preceding until a monstrously involved 
situation finally rights itself with young love and John 
Henry triumphant. 

As a humorous satire upon life as lived in the D.C. 
maelstrom, Good As Gold does not quite come off. It 
is funny in spots, boring in others, altogether a melange 
of all the well known cliche situations of Washington. 
Profane, vulgar and almost obscene in spots, with little 
or no moral tone, it is suitable for adult readers but 
scarcely worth reading. 

* * * 

O’Brian Patrick The Walker and Other Stories 
Harcourt, Brace. Aug. 11, 1955. 244p. $3.50. 

In choosing the pieces for this volume, Patrick O’Brian 
has made some impressive blunders. It would be unfor¬ 
tunate if the poor stories in this book—and there are 
some very poor ones—were to give readers a distaste 
for the whole collection; it does include several tales 
that are good and some that are excellent. 

Mr. O’Brian’s tastes in technique and subject matter 
sometimes lead him astray. He avoids insulting the 
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reader’s intelligence by being too explicit, but, at the 
other end of the scale, he relies too heavily on sugges¬ 
tion; thus he occasionally leaves the reader with a feel¬ 
ing of frustration, as though the narrator had been 
arcane when he really had nothing worth hiding. Mr. 
O’Brian likes eeriness but he does not always succeed 
in bringing it off; twice, in “The Drawing of the Cur- 
ranwood Badgers” and “The Happy Despatch” he 
works beautifully toward a climactic point and then 
disappoints his reader utterly by presenting in the one 
story a climax that is absurd and in the other a con¬ 
clusion that is inane. 

A certain amount of unevenness is to be expected in a 
collection of twenty-five stories and the good narra¬ 
tives in this volume compensate for the inferior ones. 
“The Lemon” and “The Walker” are superb horror 
stories told by psychopaths; “The Virtuous Peleg” is a 
clever, witty satire in the guise of a legend; “The Dawn 
Flighting” and “The Return” are excellent portrayals 
of ordinary men thrilling deeply to beauty hidden in 
apparent drabness. On rare occasions, the author is 
prone to pile up descriptive detail until it becomes 
burdensome but ordinarily he uses it with skill and 
accuracy. He has a good eye and a good sense of the 
dramatic. 

This book may be caviar for the general but there 
are many who could enjoy it: those interested in 
new talent and in experiments in technique, those who 
are willing to let themselves be caught up in the thrill 
of quiet adventure—perhaps only one other contem¬ 
porary writer can equal Mr. O’Brian in the ability to 
make a non-fisherman feel all the joy of fishing—and 
those who have a taste for the bizarre. 

William B. Hill, S.J., 

Wemersville, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Garrity, Devin A., editor 44 Irish Short Stories 
Devin-Adair. July 29, 1955. 500p. $5.00. 

Mr. Garrity, who has an enduring interest in contem¬ 
porary Irish writing, gives to the American reader a 
representative and perhaps the largest collection of 
modern Irish short stories that has even been com¬ 
piled. It includes almost any noteworthy Irish writer 
of the twentieth century. Most of these authors are 
known in this country, although a few, like Des¬ 
mond Clarke and Michael MacGrian, will be new 
to many American readers. These authors also repre¬ 
sent the various conflicting interests to be found both 
in Ireland and in Irish writing. There is, for instance, 
in these pieces Anglo-Irishry, anti-clericalism, Celtic 
mysticism and Irish whimsy. No avenue of the laby¬ 
rinthine Irish scene is ignored. 

One of the particular features of this collection, which 
is typical of almost all the stories, is the peculiar 
magic which these authors achieve with words. For 
example, Bryan MacMahon’s neat sentence, “His lips 
grew busy with the Latin psalms,” is an arresting de¬ 
scription of a priest beginning to recite his office. There 
are many more such compelling and deft expressions 
which enliven almost every page of the book. 

These stories also reveal many aspects of Irish life. The 
grim struggle of the farmer to gain a living from stub¬ 
born soil is etched well. The pathetic plight of the 


poor in cities like Dublin and Belfast is touchingly por¬ 
trayed. The frustration of the imaginative school¬ 
master as well as the niggardly dealing of the greedy 
tradesman is taken into account. To cite a few other 
pictures of Irish living, the courage of the patriot, the 
waywardness of the tinker, the ambition of parents, 
the impact of the clergy are not spurned. 

Tire content of these stories, to a great extent, tends to 
be on the grim or tragic side. There is some humor, 
usually ironic or saucy, but there is very little refresh¬ 
ing cheerfulness about most of them. Another lack 
that might be mentioned is the absence of spirituality. 
A consciousness of spiritual values—which is a domi¬ 
nant trait of almost all Irishmen—does not prevail to 
any degree in many of these yarns. In fact, such values 
are occasionally lampooned. It may be true, of course, 
that significant stories of this genre are not being writ¬ 
ten in Ireland, but a piece by J. D. Sheridan or Maura 
Laverty could well supplement and counteract the 
many unspiritual tales which predominate. 

However, this volume is well worth reading, and it 
does make a contribution to that new class of writing 
which has been termed, perhaps for want of better 
nomenclature, Anglo-Celtic literature. It will re-create 
for those who know the Irish scene many pleasureable 
moments. It will introduce to those, who otherwise 
are not acquainted with Ireland or the Irish, a world 
which may at times prove puzzling but will never prove 
dull. 

Brendan Larnen, O.P., 

Providence College, 

Providence 8, Rhode Island 

* * * 

Prokosch, Frederic A Tale for Midnight 

Little, Brown. July 28, 1955. 354p. $3.95. 

In the spring of the year 1595, Francesco Cenci moved 
his wife, Lucrezia, and his daughter Beatrice, to his 
newly purchased castle beyond the reaches of Rome. 
He was an evil man, as thoroughly evil a man as one 
could find, savage in his temper, violently jealous of 
both his wife and daughter, lecherous, adulterous, 
homosexual. In the seclusion of a lonely castle he 
made both women prisoners. 

But Beatrice would not endure it. If she could not 
destroy the evil man who was her father, she could join 
forces with other evil men and have them perpetrate 
the deed. She consulted with her brother, received 
his cautious approval, and set about murdering her 
father. 

Unfortunately, the murder was accomplished with all 
the secrecy and finesse of the dropping of an atom 
bomb. Even the report of the doctor, certifying that 
Cenci had perished from a fall, was not sufficient to 
quell the rumors of murder which raged through the 
neighboring villages even before the crime. When the 
rumors reached the ears of the lay power of the Vati¬ 
can States, something had to be done to determine 
truth. From that moment the murderers were doomed. 

This is not the first time the Cenci family has appeared 
in the literature of crime. Shelley wrote a rather mon¬ 
strous drama on the story, and the tale has been lying 
around for these many years with all the other horror 
tales which have sprung from sixteenth century Italy. 
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Kurnitz — Paul 


It seems to me that Mr. Prokosch has done just about 
the last word on the subject. I have every confidence 
in the world that the story will now be retold by many 
other novelists, but I am sure that the next telling will 
be a great let-down. 

Mr. Prokosch has gone about the telling of his tale in 
a curiously brilliant, yet equally naive manner. It 
would be most unjust to the author to say that he has 
kept himself out of the story completely, because there 
is a vast wealth of observations on Italy in that period 
which represent the finest sort of editorializing. But 
he has given the reader the feeling there is no author, 
but only a story which is telling itself, and telling itself 
brilliantly. This is no mean feat, and in the telling of 
this particular tale, the value of the cold eye is scarcely 
to be estimated, so well does it all come off. 

The characterization of each major figure in the plot 
is carried out splendidly, again in the self-revelation of 
the story telling itself, and the inexorable steps of doom 
move through the novel with a massive horror. This is 
indeed a perfect job of writing an impressive and ter¬ 
rifying novel. 

But I would not let Mr. Prokosch go utterly unscathed. 
It seems to me that there are two valid points which 
might be taken against this book: 

First, the story is not nearly big enough for it. It is 
said that, in a sonnet, an idea is often racked to stretch 
fourteen lines; and I have a feeling that the plot of 
A Tale for Midnight has much longer arms on page 
three hundred and fifty-four than it did on page one. 
Had the story been compressed into a novelette, I feel 
the value of the work would have been greater. 

Secondly, there is the element of horror for the sake 

of horror running through the whole book. It is by 

no means so terrifying a tale that you might sleep less 
if you read it, but it is a rather gruesome bit of summer 
fiction. And there was a certain element of Jack Webb 
running through it all that made one listen for the 
inevitable dum-da-dum-dum whenever a chapter came 
to a close. 

With these two very minor objections—and the ob¬ 
servation that it is a bit rugged in spots—I’d recom¬ 
mend this to any adult who wants to watch a master 
writing a novel with a razor blade. 

Prank O’Gorman, 
Department of English, 
Marywood College, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Kurnitz, Harry Invasion of Privacy 

Random House. July 22, 1955. 247p. $2.75. 

There is no question for the reader about the identity 
of the murderer: the shooting by a philandering hus¬ 
band of his rich wife, and of the cheap little crook hired 
to hold them up, is acted out in the first chapter. Be¬ 
cause the husband’s connection with crook and gun 
cannot be established, he is not charged. A decade or 
so later, he sues for libel a big, privately-owned movie 
company which is filming the story, detail for detail. 
After which, the reader has only to wait until key 
figures are killed off to know who the blackmailer is. 


The story is focused on a New York public relations 
counsel for the Hollywood movie company. It is a 
satire on the big executive who has a private teletype 
service and direct telephone connections with his New 
York office, but who uses a wierd cablese that saves 
the company nearly a dollar a day; who will pay a new 
director as much as two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, but belch molten lava if there is a twelve- 
dollar excess baggage fee attached to the latter’s trans¬ 
portation expenses; who fires everybody in sight, 
whether in his employ or not, if he is not reminded of 
his wife’s birthday. Another set of characters takes 
off the slander-and-libel lawyer, product of a Brooklyn 
night school in law and dressed to represent Harvard 
and Groton, hence not surprisingly equipped with two 
vocabularies, one rich and literary for the courtroom— 
whether he is in it or not—and one “earthy, obscene 
Manhattan which was his native tongue.” 

The narrative is principally dialog, some of which is 
funny and well-paced, if the reader does not wince at 
one bit of blasphemy which is used without distinction 
by practically the whole caste of characters. There is 
the usual heavy dash of sex, to be expected from this 
school of detection, but the beatings are held down to 
one major operation. 

Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., 

Department of Librarianship, 

Marywood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Paul, Charlotte Minding Our Own Business 

Random House. July 29, 1955. 309p. $3.95. 

When the Groshells took ever the Falls Printing Com- 
pany, publisher of the Snoqualmie Valley Record, 

someone prophesied that if they could hold out for five 

years “after that, they’ll have to shoot you to get rid of 
you.” Well, their term expired last October 1, and 
according to this account by the distaff side of the 
family they are now apparently “in it for good.” True, 
as of that date, they still had the matter of a debt, 
something like $10,000; but it had once been more than 
double that amount. So why worry, especially if this 
current literary contribution by Ed’s “gold mine” does 
as handsomely as did her previous effort, Gold Moun¬ 
tain. 

The state of Washington and ownership of a small¬ 
town weekly is quite a jump from Chicago where Ed 
was news editor of the Chicago Daily Times and Char¬ 
lotte the assistant foreign news editor. But they made 
that jump; and just as impulsively as they seem to do 
everything. Most of us would probably say that they 
were five “tough” years, and we wonder if Miss Paul’s 
(Mrs. Groshell’s) acceptance of life is as blithe as the 
impression she creates. Two boys stricken with polio, 
a husband with an overtaxed heart, and a constant 
debt would not exactly seem to spell security. Yet 
these two very unique people have weathered these 
and other storms, have expanded and improved their 
business, built a borne, and, as Charlotte says, “all we 
need is what we’ve got—a fair and even chance.” 

Let no one imagine for a second that Miss Paul’s story 
is a repetitious narrative of trials and tribulations beg¬ 
ging for sympathy and tears. Whether the problems 
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be serious or everyday “events” in a seven-day week 
of fifteen-hour days, they are described with a subtle 
humor that brings on a slight chuckle and give the im¬ 
pression that even the author is smiling as she recalls 
them. Miss Paul’s writing has the unusual and pleas¬ 
ant quality of bringing her readers to believe that she 
too is enjoying the work. 

Somewhere along the line Miss Paul wonders how her 
two boys are faring under her twofold career. Perhaps 
it is something to bestir questioning. Also little Hi’s 
(age 10) comments about horror comics might cause a 
quizzical look. But that is merely in passing. All in 
all, Minding Our Own Business is fine entertainment. 

Francis J. Ullrich, 

Manhattan College, 

New York 71, New York 

* * * 

Connell, Brian Knight Errant 

Doubleday. June 2, 1955. 255p. $4.00. 

This biography of the well-known movie actor, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr., makes it appear that acting is just an 
avocation for him. His real interest is in the field of 
international peace and good-will. Numbering among 
his acquaintances, many of the leaders of these times, 
Mr. Fairbanks has served in many capacities, usually 
as an “ambassador of good-will.” 

This book reveals not only the details of his cinema 
career and his personal life—his frustrating relationship 
with the senior Fairbanks, his brilliant war record, his 
connection with CARE — but also the innumerable 
idealistic suggestions he has put before national leaders 
in America and England in an attempt to further inter¬ 
national understanding. Many of his ideas have been 
and are controversial and, as a result, he has been either 
liked or disliked intensely and has been variously given 
a warm ear or a cold shoulder. For instance he has 
advocated honorary international citizenship, peace¬ 
time recognition of outstanding citizens, uniforms for 
our diplomatic corps. To his biographer at least, Mr. 
Fairbanks is a ‘knight errant”; the average reader will 
certainly regard him as interesting and unusual. 

Rose Belvedere, 

Brooklyn, New York 

* * * 

Olseth, O. H. Mama Came from Norway 

Vantage. June 26, 1955. 159p. $2.75. 

In an unaffected style somewhat reminiscent of that 
of Francoise Sagan’s, O. H. Olseth has written Mama 
Came from Norway. Its theme of man against nature 
is presented with the maximum of emotional impact 
through the very simplicity of Olseth’s unaffected, 
permanent vocabulary. 

The story is that of a family’s attempt to master their 
new homestead on the bleak South Dakota plains. The 
mother, Siri Nelson, is the backbone of this effort. It 
is her ambition for her large family that brings them 
from a prosperous valley where they were no better 
than tenant farmers, to find a place they can hold for 
their own. Ignorant of the terrible features of their 
new home, they depart for it in great optimism. After 
two years of the isolation, deadly winter snowstorms 


and ruinous summer droughts, they must admit defeat 
and return whence they came. But not before the vali¬ 
ant courage and stout faith of Siri has been tested 
bitterly, through sickness, accidents, pinching want, 
childbirth in the cramped quarters of a prairie sod hut, 
and the prolonged absences of her husband, Johann. 

Humor is abundant in this wonderful tale. In the 
darkness of the family plight, the unsuppressable in¬ 
clination of all children who are small boys, to play, 
explore, and turn their energies to all activities their 
worlds afford them, is thoroughly exploited. 

There is something for everyone in this story. All ages 
can profit from the inspiration of Siri’s human, humble 
dignity, children can enjoy the glimpses of the life they 
might have had if their parents had been pioneers, 
and the grownup can appreciate the dark moments of 
Siri’s struggles. It is seldom that such a slender volume 
can say so much, and make plain so many things un¬ 
said. This reviewer hopes everyone will read this story 
that so richly deserves to be read. 

Eileen Anne Downey, 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Weston, William 

An Autobiography from the Jesuit Underground 

Translated from the Latin and edited by Philip Caraman. 
Farrar, Strauss & Cudahy. July 22, 1955. 259p. $4.00. 

Father Philip Caraman, who gave us the story of Father 
John Gerard in The Autobiography of a Hunted Priest, 
now does a similar service for Father William Weston, 
who in 1584 landed in East Anglia to do missionary 
work in his native England. Family by family, county 
by county, he worked ministering to the faithful, reviv¬ 
ing the faith, and with his fellow Jesuits organizing the 
Catholic resistance. After twenty years of this under¬ 
ground priesthood—seventeen of which were spent in 
various prisons, including four years of solitary confine¬ 
ment in the Tower—he returned to the continent 
broken in health. At the English College in Spain he 
wrote this account to help those who were to come 
after him in the work. 

His simple narrative, so self-effacing, is filled with vivid 
historical detail about the Catholicism of the time— 
the hardships and heroic sacrifices of those who re¬ 
mained faithful (repeated today behind the Iron Cur¬ 
tain), adventures with pursuivants, saying Mass in 
secret and hiding in “priest’s holes,” and the amazing 
apostolate they were able to carry on even while in 
prison. 

The numerous stories which make up the book, not 

only make good reading, but with the help of Father 
Caraman’s copious notes should prove a mine for 
scholars. They deal with such diverse incidents as the 
Babington plot, the story of Anthony Tyrell, the hap¬ 
penings at the prison at Wisbech, and (one of my 
favorites) an idyllic stay at the country home of a 
“gentleman who was a skilled musician and had an 
organ and other musical instruments, and choristers 
male and female, members of the household.” William 
Byrd, the famous English Organist and Composer was 
one of the company. He, too, suffered for his faith. 
During this time they had many sung Masses. Father 
Weston comments: “During those days it was just as 
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if we were celebrating an uninterrupted octave of some 
great feast.” 

Through it all shines the calm, gentle soul of a holy 
man, who in the midst of heroic adventure yearned 
only “to withdraw a few days from my ordinary work 
and dealings with people and devote myself without 
distraction to prayer.” 

Thomas P. Gavigan, S.J., 
Jesuit Novitiate, 
Wemersville, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Alcoholics Anonymous (Second edition) 

Alcoholics Anonymous Publishing Co. July 16, 1955. 
575p. $4.50. 

This book is a revision of the first edition originally 
published in 1939 which has gone through 300,000 
copies. Not only does it tell the appalling story of 
alcoholism, but it also serves to give a deep insight into 
the philosophy and functioning of the A.A. 

Five chapters devoted to the relationship of the alco¬ 
holic to his wife and family contain many instances of 
marital and domestic difficulties, their meaning and 
methods of handling them. Spouses and families that 
have been spared the presence of an alcoholic can never 
fully appreciate what it means to have a family mem¬ 
ber a victim. These chapters dispell many of the mis¬ 
conceptions and false notions of how the alcoholic 
should be treated, and they offer many sound sugges¬ 
tions in this area. 

The second part of the book contains thirty-seven case 
histories of alcoholics. Twelve of these relate to 
pioneers of A.A.; twelve tell about people who stopped 
drinking in time. The remainder are inspirational in 
nature. 

At the present time A.A. numbers more than 150,000 
members. In view of its short history, less than twenty 
years, this is a phenomenal growth. Since we have 
over 800,000 problem drinkers in the U.S. it is im¬ 
mediately obvious that hospitalization is impossible 
even if it were feasible. Because of this fact, efforts 
like A.A. take on a practical urgency. As the book 
well indicates, A.A. does not seek to supplant the psy¬ 
chiatrist or medical man. However, the group experi¬ 
ences of A.A. has evidently been sufficiently strong to 
help chronic alcoholics take the steps necessary for 
their rehabilitation. 

This book is a welcome addition to the literature on 
alcoholism. It has value for the alcoholic who is seek¬ 
ing help, his family and friends and even the persons 
professionally concerned with his treatment and re¬ 
covery. 

John J. Baldi, Chairman, 
Department of Social Sciences, 
University of Scranton 

* * * 

Price, Jeramie Katrina 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. July 21, 1955. 306p. $3.50. 

Katrina purports to be the fictionalized biography of 
Russia's first Catharine, mistress and later wife to Peter 
the Great. A few established facts in the case have 
supplied excuse for a highly tinted, lusty historical 
romance. According to this “pretty” version, Cath¬ 


arine was a Swedish peasant girl. A jewel of beauty 
and innocence, she is sold into household slavery at 17 
by her widowed mother. She survived a series of gruel¬ 
ling trials occasioned by Russia’s invasion of Sweden: 
whippings, branding as a she-devil and horrible sights 
during imprisonment. She manages narrowly to escape 
“a fate worse than death” until she comes into the lov¬ 
ing and generous care of the emperor’s close friend, 
Menshikov. 

Then follows her conquest of Peter, a cruel young giant 
who rules this half civilized country. Whatever history 
can prove about Catharine, this story presents her as 
Peter’s true friend, a clever diplomat who outwits the 
whole court to become the first reigning queen and the 
saviour of Russia. Throughout her ascent she main¬ 
tains a childlike simplicity and goodness which sustains 
her tumultuous romance with the epileptic Peter. 

The story moves swiftly and the narrative pictures an 
interesting and colorful period. Certainly, however, 
one would not read it for historical knowledge. De¬ 
tailed descriptions of sadistic beatings, scenes of slaugh¬ 
ter and rape, as well as detailed bedroom scenes too 
vividly portrayed limit it to the mature adult who 
really shouldn’t waste time on it. 

Kathleen C. Enzler, 

Bethesda, Maryland 

* * * 

Sheehan, Arthur and Elizabeth Pierre Toussaint 
Kenedy. June 23, 1955. 257p. $3.50. 

This is the fascinating story of the life of Pierre Tous¬ 
saint, not the commander of the bloody revolt of the 
slaves against their French master, but of a Negro by 
the same name who fled with his masters to New York 
before the impending uprising in Saint Domingue. 

Fake legends have centered around the members of the 

Negro race. Often, they are accused of being emo¬ 
tionally religious and that their religion is one based 
on Deism, worship God when you will. This biog¬ 
raphy would suffice to reject all these legends. Pierre 
Toussaint, working against many odds, combined a 
deep spiritual life with an active one. He had learned 
the trade of a hairdresser and with his earnings sup¬ 
ported his masters, the Berard family, who had lost 
everything in the Saint Domingue uprisal. He did so 
of his own choice. However, he went further: he 
bought freedom for slaves, sheltered homeless Negro 
boys, supported orphans and raised large funds for the 
first Catholic orphanage in New York City. The slave 
owners always felt that it was unthinkable that one 
with Negro blood should administer the sacraments and 
above all hear the confession of a white man. Pierre 
Toussaint through his life of sacrifice became what we 
might term the High Priest and the Founder of modern 
Catholic Action. Emma Cary in an article which ap¬ 
peared shortly after his death says: “He had a strong 
sense of being a creature of God, and no outward cir¬ 
cumstance of birth, or station or even of bondage, could 
lessen his interior contentment. ... I believe that he 
never gauged his own merits by any measure of man’s 
making, but said, like St. Francis of Assisi;, ‘What I am 
in Thy sight, O God! that I am, and no more’.” 

Pierre lived during a period (1766-1853) when slavery 
was accepted as a matter of course, when the so-called 
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good Catholic of those days, not much different than 
those of today, felt that the Negro should be only 
tolerated and not accepted as a creature of God. In 
his life every one could see that his dignity as a son of 
God had been in no way affected by his being a Negro. 
He did not wish anyone to forget that he was a mem¬ 
ber of that race. He lived in a very real world where 
the exploitation of his race by white men was not out¬ 
lawed. Indirectly, Toussaint was a militant for the 
cause of racial justice. Nowadays social justice be¬ 
comes an issue through emphasis on controversial 
points. He carefully avoided any controversy but 
gained a powerful influence over the minds of those 
who met with him. His own manners were correct yet 
unobtrusive. People were always impressed by his 
good taste and a sense of the fitness of things. By 
merely accepting every one as an individual and on an 
unbiased plane he quietly imposed the same obligation 
upon them. 

His life was one of perpetual sorrow and solitude. It 
would seem that God gave him something and when 
he had become attached to it, God took it away from 
him. Rosalie, his own sister, who had been abandoned 
by her husband, died shortly after having given birth 
to Euphemia. The child seemed doomed at birth but 
lived until she was sixteen to die of tuberculosis. Her 
going seemed to threaten his very life. It was a bitter 
conflict within his soul. But at the door of the taber¬ 
nacle he found the strength to completely dedicate his 
life to unfortunate children of the orphanages. 

This book authenticated by six pages of bibliography 
should find a place in every home. It reads like a 
novel, yet it is the life of a great man. Indeed, an ex¬ 
cellent, inspirational and not sentimental biography. 

L eon Baisier, Ph.D., K.S.G., 

Xavier University, 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

# * * 

Anthony, Evelyn Far Flies the Eagle 

Crowell. July 18, 1955. 270p. $3.50. 

From Russia’s defeat at Tilsit until Napoleon’s final 
overthrow at Waterloo one passion shaped the life of 
Alexander, Czar of all the Russias, the desire to over¬ 
whelm and conquer the French Emperor. Grandson 
of Catherine the Great and tutored well by his grand¬ 
mother, Alexander came to the throne by consenting 
to the murder of his father. He maintained his posi¬ 
tion by devious ways, by plot and counterplot, by 
treachery and diplomacy, especially in the case of his 
sister Catherine, his arch enemy and his almost para¬ 
mour. Defeated by Napoleon, Alexander capitulated 
and agreed to an alliance, whose terms he violated 
without compunction when he had gathered his 
strength after years of preparation. Even with his own 
people Alexander contended to save his scheme for 
defeating Napoleon. But in the end he succeeded 
when the Emperor was drawn into Russia, stranded in 
a burning Moscow and crushed at the wintry Berezina. 
With his scheme to remodel Europe, Alexander had 
less success, being outmaneuvered by Mettemich and 
the English. 

Miss Anthony draws a thorough picture of Alexander 
—whether or not it be true lies with the historians. 
She shows him handsome, charming, intelligent, a capa¬ 


ble ruler, a visionary whose dreams are discarded where 
they conflict with reality, a sensuous voluptuary, easily 
fooled by anything simulating the mystical, a man of 
little or no religion but a successfully persistent schemer. 
Because of the nature of the story the book is suitable 
only for adult readers. 

* * * 

Barnes, Clare, Jr. Sleeping Under Blankets 

Doubleday. Aug. 11, 1955. 78p. $1.50. 

The author of the immensely popular White Collar 
Zoo, which fitted zany captions to photographs of vari¬ 
ous zoological counterparts of the denizens of the cages 
of commerce, tries hard to make fun grow from graft¬ 
ing captions on old stock photographs, with varying 
success. Many of the captions are familiar to those 
who write and receive postcards from summer resorts; 
e.g., “Sleeping under blankets every night” is illustrated 
by a photograph of a staircase hung with icicles, (ob¬ 
viously taken after a wintry fire); a clip from an old 
movie showing a heroine registering something in¬ 
tended to be panic or dismay when confronted by a 
“rough character” in a cloth cap, gets the title “How 
much do you think I should tip the help when we 
leave?”; a ship high and dry on the beach is described 
“I should never have let my wife take the wheel.” 
Some of the humor seems a little out of reach of the 
“author,” but he (or she) stretches for it, nonetheless. 
Our biggest complaint is that a buck-fifty seems asking 
a little too much for this sort of thing; but it will in¬ 
spire fun, and may suggest a new game to be played 
when paging through old photo albums. 

* * * 

Gual, Enrique Torero: A Bullfighter’s Day 

Coley Taylor. Aug. 15, 1955. lOOp. $3.75. 

Some fifty photographs have been chosen from the 
thousands of photographs taken, Sunday after Sunday, 
by the Mayo Brothers at the corridas in Mexico, to 
illustrate “a day in the life of a professional bullfighter, 
beginning with the time he rises in the morning, 
through each step of preparation and the actual ritual 
of the event, to the final triumph or tragedy.” Captions 
and explanations accompanying each of the photo¬ 
graphs have been prepared by Enrique Gual. The 
combined efforts result in one of the most lucid and 
sympathetic explanations of the art of the corrida 
which have come to our attention. Aficionados who 
have enjoyed Hemingway’s Death in the Afternoon, 
Tom Lea’s The Brave Bulls, or any other of the grow¬ 
ing number of books about bullfighting will find this 
superbly illustrated handbook as attractive as amateurs. 

Sportsmen should be grateful to receive a copy of this 
book as a gift for birthday or Christmas, or for any 
occasion. 

* * # 

Williams, Oscar, editor 

The New Pocket Anthology 
of American Verse 

World Publishing. Aug. 15, 1955. 670p. $3.50. 

Oscar Williams has prepared another delightful an¬ 
thology of selections of verse from some 100 American 
poets, “from colonial times to the present.” However, 
there is much more of the present, the contemporary, 
than of the past. Of the 103 poets represented, ac- 
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cording to my count, no more than 20 would be 
counted as belonging to the nineteenth century or 
earlier. Many others were, to be sure, born in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, but lived well into 
the twentieth and, often enough, produced their most 
significant work in their later years. The choice of 
selections representative of the various poets strikes me 
as being uniformly good and tastefully done; as is true 
of most of Mr. Williams’ anthologizing. The publishers 
have also been pleased to bind the little volume well. 
But one caution may be passed on to the prospective 
buyer: one will have to have a rather large pocket for 
this “Pocket Anthology” which measures 5 x 7} x 1| 
inches. I should have preferred to call it a “hand¬ 
book.” Under any name it should prove a popular 
text for college courses in American literature and 
contemporary poetry. For libraries, it supplies much 
verse not readily available elsewhere. 

* * * 

White, Merton The Age of Analysis 

Houghton, Mifflin. July 14, 1955. 253p. $3.00. 

This is the second volume of a projected six volume 
series being published jointly by Houghton, Mifflin and 
The American Library of World Literature (Mentor). 
The first volume, The Age of Belief, dealt with the 
Medieval Philosophers. The Age of Analysis treats the 
Twentieth Century Philosophers via a selection and in¬ 
terpretation by Morton White, chairman of the Depart¬ 
ment of Philosophy at Harvard. 

The title, The Age of Analysis, Professor notes, is mere¬ 
ly descriptive of one of the more powerful Twentieth 
Century philosophical currents. Attention is thus di¬ 
rected to the fact that this century has been largely 
occupied with analysis as opposed to the synthetic 
system-building especially prominent in the Nineteenth 
Century, Age of Ideology. 


Professor White attempts, and it would seem largely 
succeeds, in presenting an impartial view of the philos¬ 
ophy of the Twentieth Century, at least as far as he 
chose to select of it. He describes this century’s phi¬ 
losophy as manifesting, in general, a twofold stream of 
disenchantment with Hegel. One current rejects Hegel 
with a certain amount of reluctance and continues to 
think of philosophy as synoptic, as giving a total view 
of the universe and man. Here is placed Croce, Santa¬ 
yana, Bergson, Whitehead, Husserl, Sartre. The other 
current tends to be more anti-metaphysical and verges 
to logical positivism. Here are found G. E. Moore, 
Bertrand Russell, Carnap, Wittgenstein. The char¬ 
acteristically American Movement of Pragmatism 
(Charles Peirce, William James, John Dewey) is pre¬ 
sented as a “mediating movement,” because it aspires 
to a total metaphysical, systematic view of reality with¬ 
out losing sight of scientific and logical detail or of 
human problems. Professor White’s own preferences, 
as revealed in a closing chapter, tends toward this latter 
mediating position. 

A book of this nature, being perforce paradigmatic, will 
tend to oversimplification and consequent distortion. 
The picture of Hegel, “the enormously muddled but 
brilliant professor,” verges on a caricature of hegelian 
thought. Nonetheless this sort of book, and the whole 
projected series, represents a valuable step toward let¬ 
ting the philosophers speak for themselves. The biggest 
defect in this particular volume is the complete silence 
maintained on large sections of important Twentieth 
Century philosophical currents such as the resurgence 
of Scholasticism, of Neo-platonism and Augqstinianism 
in what might be termed a re-hegelianization of a new 
level. Omission of such living movements give a 
myopical view. 

E. 7. Sponga, S.J., 

University of Scranton 
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Warren, Robert Penn Band of Angels 

Random House. Aug. 22, 1955. 375p. $3.95. 

Like Stevenson, Robert Penn Warren does not consider 
fiction to be a direct reporting of life; instead it is a 
means of showing how people react to life. With 
Warren’s characters, moreover, this preoccupation is 
usually tied to an introspective effort to understand 
self and to achieve a harmony with life not purchased 
at the cost of personal integrity. 

Though Band of Angels has little novelty in its Civil 
War setting or theme of miscegenation, it is completely 
original in its definition of the central character’s re¬ 
sponse to the situation. “We’re just what we are. 
That’s all we are,” is a recurrent observation in the 
dialogue; and as the heroine painfully works out her 
own self-analysis she achieves a final peace. Beyond 
rhis life Hamlet might be shepherded to rest by bands 
of angels or our Lord be ministered to by them, but 
mortal man must work out his own path and divest 
himself of self-delusion and self-excuse in doing so. 

Another meaning basic to the book is proposed by 
Warren’s text from Housman: “When shall I be dead 
and rid/Of the wrong my father did?” The handling 
of this theme, reminiscent of Hawthorne, suggests two 
truths that man must learn in achieving stability: first, 
that the attribution of one’s misery to forebears is part 
of the self-deception that bars man from peace; second, 
that a single wrong-doing not only can be hydra-like 
in its growth and visitation on succeeding generations 
but also that its guilt can attach to many other sinners 
who influence the direct agent in his deed. 

All of this, and much more for the careful reader of a 

thoughtful novel, develops from the career of Amantha 

Starr, sole daughter of the slave-holding owner of Starr- 
wood, the Kentucky plantation on which she is reared 
until schooling takes her away to Oberlin. At the age 
of fifteen Manty learns of her father’s death and rushes 
home for the funeral. There she discovers that her 
mother was the slave Renie, buried in the family grave¬ 
yard, and that under the law she herself is a chattel 
part of the estate being foreclosed for unpaid debts. 

Thus Amantha is sold into slavery and enters upon 
vicissitudes that bring undulation of fortune but a con¬ 
stantly agonizing effort to answer the question that 
opens her own narration: “Oh, who am I?” Her career 
includes sale at the auction block; life as the mistress 
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But Marjorie’s infatuation with Noel persists and she 
finally accepts his terms for a winter period in New 
York when she is still trying to break into the profes¬ 
sional theater and Noel’s musical show is being pro¬ 
duced. The show is a dismal failure and Noel runs 
off to Europe. Marjorie fails to keep even the wretched 
bit-part she had managed to get in a shoddy produc¬ 
tion and begins to realize she is not an actress. She 
pursues Noel to Europe, with her father’s sympathetic 
help, and on the ship meets Michael Eden, a nerve- 
ridden former psychology professor now selling chemi¬ 
cals and helping some Jews to escape from Nazi Ger¬ 
many, a man much older than she, but intelligent and 
attractive. With his help she locates Noel in Paris but 
realizes that she does not want to marry Noel now. 
She has grown up in meeting Mike Eden. 

Marjorie returns to New York and marries Morris 
Schwarz, a successful lawyer, and becomes the happy 
mother of four children. 

This summary of the plot of Marjorie Morningstar 
hardly begins to sketch the riches of complication, of 
characterization, of conversation in this novel. Many 
of the people—Noel, Eden, Marsha Zelenko, Wally 
Wronken, Uncle Samson-Aaron—are prodigious talkers 
and they talk well of religious beliefs, of Freudianism, 
of Marxism, psycho-analysis, ritual disciplines, family 
loyalties, talent, trade. The book is rich in such epi¬ 
sodes as the Bar-Mitzvah for Marjorie’s younger brother 
Seth, a seder at the Morgenstern home which rallies 
the whole family, Marsha’s wedding to the weird music 
of a theremin, dinner with Sam Rothmore and Noel, 
Marjorie’s own first-class $6500.00 wedding; the touch¬ 
ing talk Marjorie has with her father in a rowboat on 
the morning of the Fiesta Day at South Wind, and 
years later with Michael Eden in a speedboat on the 
twilit waters of Lake Lucerne; and, finally, Marjorie’s 
remorseful realization of the bitter folly of her affair 
with Noel—which almost wrecks her real love. 

Because the talk is frank and there are occasional 
casual blasphemies in the talk, this novel would be best, 
restricted to adult readers. This is, however, a mature 


work of fiction and if the reader is not quite sure 
whether Mr. Wouk approves a Jew eating pork and 
shell-fish, he can be quite sure that he does not approve 
of a man or woman compromising his or her faith and 
morais for self-gratification; and does approve of the 
integrity of the elder Morgensterns, Marjorie’s simple 
and sympathetic and stubbornly sound Mother and 
Father. For my part, I approve Mr. Wouk’s courage 
and talent. 

R. F. Grady, S.J., 

University of Scranton 

# * * 

Mercer, Charles There Comes A Time 

Putnam. Aug. 15, 1955. 312p. $3.50. 

The time referred to in Charles Mercer’s title is that 
time of decision which allegedly comes to everyone 
during the living of a life. And Adam Brock’s decision 
was to resign his position as a “successful” minister at 
New York’s fashionable Old Fourth. This decision was 
forced when Adam advised a wealthy parishioner that 
an educational project was more worthy of her one 
hundred thousand dollars than was his church. He 
was interested in preaching the truth and his flock was 
interested in hearing palliatives. So Adam Brock “re¬ 
tired” at the age of sixty-three and wandered to the 
hamlet of West Fortune in the land of New York’s 
Finger Lakes. 

Here in this village of much natural beauty and much 
human misery Adam finds a church and on Oppor¬ 
tunity. The people need him and are open to the 
truth. Slowly, patiently, and successfully he brings the 
local citizenry to look carefully at itself and realize the 
price it is paying for its pride and sinfulness: Lance and 
Mona Winter; Kate Donegan; Vernon Mudge; Mrs. 
Milvrain and her grandson, Henry; Jus Oslow. Adam 
succeeds in touching the lives of these people, showing 
them (but not pushing them) the path of peace and 
virtue. Despite a death by hanging that is definitely 
suicide and a death by drowning that comes close to 
being suicide, it is quite evident when the story ends 
that Adam Brock is well on the way to fulfilling his 
wish to be a truly successful preacher. 

The plot of 7 here Comes A Time is a fairly good one. 
Unfortunately, it is marred by the author’s irrepressible 
urge to write. His descriptions are overly vivid and his 
metaphors so consciously-contrived and so lavishly em¬ 
ployed as to be irritating. And, as his descriptions are 
overdone, so too is his hero. Adam Brock is a bit too 
perfect, too much the ideal clergyman to be real. There 
is no one he does not love with a genuine Christian 
love, nothing he cannot forgive, no one he does not 
understand. He, and the book, preach constantly of 
our human condition and the kinship of man—and yet 
Adam Brock seems entirely above the one and outside 
the other. 

The book, in general too sugary and preachy, is sal¬ 
vaged by a fairly interesting story and a well-drawn 
group of minor characters. These are its chief merits 
and perhaps they suffice to make Charles Mercer’s 
second novel a moderately entertaining piece of fiction. 

John J. O’Hara, 

Fordham University, 

New York, New York 
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Hodnett:, Edward Industry-College Relations 

World Publishing. Aug. 15, 1955. 158p. $3.50. 

Even those who have only a nodding acquaintance with 
recent developments in higher education will be aware 
that, during the past three or four years, there has been 
a quickening of mutual interest and relationship be¬ 
tween industry (broadly conceived) and the college or 
university. Specifically, we are familiar with generous 
scholarship programs which certain large corporations 
have recently undertaken and with publicity items 
which indicate that colleges are making concerted 
efforts to obtain money grants from industry to bolster 
their finances. 

Dr. Hodnett’s book deals in very readable fashion with 
the broader implications of this growing relationship 
and shows convincingly that there is a natural and 
inescapable community of interest between industry 
and college. His book is the by-product of an informal 
survey which he conducted in the spring of 1954 for 
the Conference Committee on Industry-College Rela¬ 
tions. 

Two-thirds of the book is concerned with descriptions 
and evaluations of nineteen kinds of existing relations 
between industry and college. At the end of each 
section there is a factual summary with one or two 
practical suggestions. 

In the final third of the book under the general head¬ 
ing, Areas of Special Concern, the author’s philosophy 
of education comes to the surface in dealing with 
the problem of the doubling of college enrollments 
predicted by 1970. One might question whether or 
not the problem and its solution have been over-simpli¬ 
fied by Doctor Hodnett, but his ideas are provocative 
and much that he says will meet with sympathetic 
agreement. Many educators and, of course, other 
thoughtful people recognize the advantage of a judi¬ 
cious use of the “learning-by-doing” technique, but they 
will take issue with the pragmatism which scoffs at any 
so-called authoritarian approach to learning and will 
reject the claim that the leaders and thinkers we need 
so badly can be developed chiefly, if not solely, by the 
“case method” of instruction. 

For the college administrator, the business man, the 
leader in industry and the thoughtful citizen, this book 
should be of considerable interest. 

Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A., 

Washington 17, D. C. 

* * * 

Rodell, Fred Nine Men 

Random House. Aug. 29, 1955. 338p. $5.00. 

Nine Men, by Fred Rodell, a graduate of and a Profes¬ 
sor at Yale Law School, and a self-styled “liberal,” is 
an appraisal by the author of the person and work of 
each of the fourteen Chief Justices, and a general and 
at times a particularized appraisal of the person and 
work of each of the Associate Justices from 1790 down 
to and including the most recent appointee Mr. Justice 
John Marshall Harlan of New York. 

Certainly one familiar with some of the previous works 
of the author, e.g.. Fifty-five Men (1936),—“The Story 
of the Constitutional Convention”; Woe Unto Yon, 
Lavjyers! (1939) written “to try to plant ... a seed 


of skepticism, about the whole legal profession, its 
work and its ways”; Justice Holmes and His Hecklers 
(1951), could agree that at least the author has the 
virtue of consistency. A key to an understanding of 
his viewpoint is his expressed indebtedness to the works 
of Dr. Charles A. Beard and particularly, we assume, 
to his Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of 
the United States (1935 ed.) andThe Supreme Court 
and the Constitution (1912); in his attempt to remove 
the “myths and mists” which have “somehow come to 
settle around the figures of the Founding Fathers”; in 
his statement in Woe Unto You, Lawyers!, “No lawyer 
will like this book,” and in Nine Men, “it may be that 
lawyers will not understand it, because it is not writ¬ 
ten down to them.” Nevertheless, being a lawyer, I 
read, felt quite sure I understood, and overall enjoyed 
reading the current book. It is informative, thought- 
provoking and stimulating. However, I found it diffi¬ 
cult to agree with many of the author’s opinions and 
conclusions, with his emphasis and lack of emphasis 
on some phases of the Court’s work, and with the 
omission of some pertinent parts of the Court’s history. 
There are no footnotes, no citations, merely the author’s 
ipse dixit. 

For every critical judgment there must of course be 
a standard. Perhaps being a little more orthodox, I 
was more impressed with reading The Supreme Court 
of the United States, Its Foundation, Method and 
Achievements, an interpretation by Charles Evans 
Hughes (1928), and the volumes on The Supreme 
Court in United States History by Charles Warren. 
To cite a few examples—“I think, most people’s in¬ 
terest in the Court is in what it—or rather the men 
who man it—have done on the (dirty word) political 
scene for 165 years”; “Ours may be, for puffing pur¬ 
poses, a ‘government of checks and balances,’ but there 
is no check at all on what the Supreme Court does— 
save only three that are as pretty in theory as they are 
pointless in practice”; “the old saw, beloved of history 
textbooks and political speeches, that ‘ours is a govern¬ 
ment of laws, not of men’ is an insult and an un¬ 
democratic canard.” 

Particularly appropriate in view of the national ob¬ 
servance honoring the birthday of the great Chief 
Justice John Marshall, is a statement at p. 90, speaking 
of the historical decision in Marbury v. Madison, “both 
the plaudits and the deference, like the decision itself, 
and like every significant Supreme Court decision since, 
v/ere and are rooted in politics, not in law. This only 
the ignorant would deny and only the naive deplore.” 

In short, the author is displeased with most of the work 
of the Supreme Court, including the rules and prac¬ 
tices adopted and followed down through the years. 
With few exceptions he is very much displeased with 
the work of its personnel. 

For a different view I quote from the book by a distin¬ 
guished Jurist, Charles Evans Hughes, “I have referred 
to these principles to show that the success of the work 
of rhe Supreme Court in maintaining the necessary 
balance between State and Nation, and between indi¬ 
vidual rights as guaranteed by the Constitution and 
social interest as expressed in legislation, has been due 
^largely to the deliberate determination of the Court to 
'confine itself to its judicial task, and, while careful to 
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maintain its authority as the interpreter of the Consti¬ 
tution, the Court has not sought to aggrandize itself at 
the expense of either executive or legislature.” 

Of course, being human, mistakes have been made. 
At times the court suffered from self-inflicted wounds. 
It has in the course of history had its ups and downs, 
but overall it is great, august and venerable, a powerful 
and responsible judicial tribunal; the greatest in the 
history of the world, I would opine. 

The author, a professor of law, undoubtedly has the 
right to his opinion. For my part, notwithstanding the 
desire for “realism,” I prefer to see, at least in some 
measure, an observance of the amenities. 

John W. Murphy, Judge, 

United States District Court, 

Middle District of Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Morgan, A1 The Great Men 

Dutton. Aug. 17, 1955. 319p. $3.50. 

A1 Morgan has spent most of his life in broadcasting; 
obviously he knows the business well, but he is no 
eulogist of it. If one is to accept his new novel as a 
realistic expose of personalities and procedures domi¬ 
nating the airwaves today, which it is meant to be, he 
has found nothing but obliquity, deceit, chicanery, and 
general nastiness in the environment. The testimony 
of the story is that success in radio or television is com¬ 
pounded of lechery, liquor, prostitution, pandering, syco¬ 
phancy, a personality gimmick to delude the public, 
and a modicum of mediocre talent. Its author evi¬ 
dently thinks that the same ingredients, liberally used 
and heavily garnished with profanity, are a sure formula 
to sell novels. 

Laura Hobson’s The Celebrity found it possible to study 
the world of public entertainment with candor and 
without pornography, but Morgan prefers the more 
brash and blatant methods of The Hucksters. He is, 
however, more interested than Wakeman in personali¬ 
ties rather than processes. His characters and situa¬ 
tions, moreover, tend to be temptingly topical, and one 
of the few compensations readers would find for their 
time and exposure to rampant obscenity is the whimsy 
of casting his story from actual life. 

Ed Harris, New York gossip commentator, is given the 
job of preparing a memorial program on Herb Fuller, 
the Great Man of the title, when the radio star dies 
in an automobile accident. By chapter-a-day stages the 
book follows his week of searching into the dead man’s 
career as reported by associates, culminating in the 

finished script on Friday night. The inquiry begins 
with a jolt to America’s idol of the microphone when 
Ed interviews Carol Carson, a singing member of the 
Fuller Family. In the course of sharing her Scotch and 
couch, Ed finds that her prostituted alcoholism is the 
typical price Fuller exacted of all his hangers-on. With 
him talent was secondary to total availability and fawn¬ 
ing deference. 

Much the same story comes from Fuller’s manager, 
secretary, and publicist. Each has had to sacrifice vir¬ 
ginity, honor, or self-respect to sit at the great man’s 
table, yet each has also preserved the sham of affection 
for a pseudo-personality that clever publicity has fabri¬ 


cated for an adoring audience. Gradually Ed perceives 
the two sides of the man he is commemorating, one for 
the public and the other the real self. Only the man 
at the microphone was the simple person of homely 
common sense who rose from a Navy enlistment, to 
crooning disk jockey, to purveyor of patter to millions 
of housewives. Fuller affected the role of folk philos¬ 
opher as a clever disguise, mixing platitudinous sermons 
with dirty jokes cleaned just sufficiently to go over the 
air; outwardly he was the genial sire of a radio family 
of simple folk like himself, whom he sold along with 
toothpaste to American homes by mastery of the pat 
phrase and all forms of hackneyed schmaltz. 

The true Herb Fuller was far different: a heavy-drink- 
ing, dirty-minded, whoremongering hedonist who ruled 
his domain with compromising selfishness and sadism. 
His social and business creed was simple: The king can 
do no wrong. “If you want to sleep with them, torture 
them, or play Potsy with their lives, that’s O. K.” 

Ed settles for the legend, and the script he finally puts 
on the air is a heavily sentimental documentary that 
perpetuates Fuller as a great-souled, simple-hearted 
human being. Privately, however, he has developed 
a hearty disrelish for the man as well as for the pros¬ 
pect of stepping into his hypocritical shoes. Only when 
Rickie Tyler, the girl who was the man behind Fuller’s 
throne until the great man bought his way out of this 
solitary dependence, shows a way to fame with honor 
does he contemplate the future with reassurance. 

Stylistically the book makes no pretension. Written 
largely in the first person of Ed, it is filled with jargon, 
glossy superficiality, and triteness of the studio. Ex¬ 
tended portions are even in script or transcribed form, 
a notable sample being the full tape of Ed’s night with 
Carol. The net result is repulsive rather than hazard¬ 
ous, but no endorsement of the scatology is possible. 

George E. Grauel, Ph.D., 

John Carroll University, 

Cleveland 18, Ohio 

* * * 

Moorehead, Alan 

'Winston Churchill in Trial and Triumph 
Houghton, Mifflin. Aug. 16, 1955. 117p. $2.50. 

The life of Sir Winston Churchill continues to fascinate 
journalists and biographers. Indeed, this is fitting; for 
tew men in modern times have become such a symbol 
of courage and determination. The latest addition to 
the Cnurchilliana shelf comes from the pen of Alan 
Moorehead, an Australian lawyer turned journalist 
who from 1935 to 1951 served as foreign correspondent 
for the London Daily Express. In this slim and highly 
readable volume Moorehead attempts to focus atten¬ 
tion on the trials and ordeals which have alternated 
with triumphs and successes in Sir Winston’s career. 

As a student at Harrow, Churchill was neither popular 
with his companions, distinguished in athletics, nor a 
particularly good student. His inability to progress in 
the classics led to falling behind his classmates and, 
consequently, to more intensive drilling in English. Be¬ 
cause of his lack of intellectual distinction he was un¬ 
able to qualify for an infantry cadetship at Sandhurst 
and had to settle for the cavalry. But upon graduation 
he embarked for India where he became a top horse- 
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man and utilized his intensive training in English to 
produce the famous dispatches from the Northwest 
Frontier. Political connections secured his assignment 
to Egyptian campaign where also he was able to com¬ 
bine fighting with writing. After Omdurman we see 
the first great decisions of his life; to get out of the 
army, to make money through writing; and, finally, to 
follow his father, Lord Randolph, into politics. His 
journalistic experience in the Boer War made him a 
hero; and in 1901 he won his first seat in the House 
of Commons. 

Most of the book is devoted to his parliamentary career 
for that really became his life. His early ambition be¬ 
came to “recreate and vindicate his father’s political 
life.” Thus he took upon him his father’s enemies and 
vigorously supported programs in the same tradition as 
his father. “It is a notable thing in Churchill’s life 
that at each stage of his career he appears always to 
have fixed upon some central compelling object. At 
one stage it is the building up of the fleet, and he be¬ 
came more naval than the Navy; at another it is some 
specific campaign like the Dardenelles, at another it 
is some general principle like free trade or the need 
for closer relations with America. He proceeds from 
target to target, intensely concentrated, expressing his 
whole personality through the chosen matter in hand” 
(pp. 20-21). 

Practicality is the leitmotif of Churchill’s whole life. 
Good conservative that he is we do not find him un¬ 
duly immersed in abstract principles, but always ab¬ 
sorbed with the consequences of events, and their rela¬ 
tion to the innate sense of political property characteris¬ 
tic of Tory politics. As Moorehead remarks: “he is not 
a visionary or a missionary or a philosopher or a poet; 
one thinks of him rather as a sober contemporary 
tramping along at the bead of history. His world is 

here and now and he is very clear about his direc¬ 
tion” (p. 27). 

Moorehead depicts the “sober contemporary” leading 
history over opposition and sometimes to failure through 
the naval crises, the Dardenelles campaign, the general 
strike, the rise of fascism, and in the second World 
War and its aftermath. Some of the author’s inter¬ 
pretations of major events leave something to be de¬ 
sired, such as his view that forcing the Dardenelles at 
all costs was desirable if only the consequences of three 
gruelling years of trench war had been foreseen, and 
the pat explanation that Churchill changed parties 
twice because his principles remained constant while 
the parties deserted the principles: “He was always a 
Free Trader, and it was only when the Conservatives 
abandoned Free Trade that he turned away from them 
in 1904 to join the Liberal Party. He was always an 
opponent of Socialism, and it was only when the 
Liberals joined the Socialists in 1924 that he returned 
to the Conservatives” (p. 66). 

Offsetting to some extent these points is Moorehead’s 
interpretation of Churchill’s role in World War II to 
the effect that the real issues were not decided by the 
courage and determination of the masses, but by their 
skill in making weapons. Thus the function of the 
political leader became managerial—the organization of 
production—rather than conventionally governmental. 
Fulfilling this function required delicate negotiations 


at home and abroad. Governmental machinery was 
shaped to meet this end, but the personal attitude of 
the Prime Minister as chief manager was all important. 
As Moorehead remarks: “It was Churchill’s major 
contribution to. the Prime Ministership that he grasped 
this situation from the beginning. ... He becomes in 
fact the great persuader, and in almost every case his 
real victories are not the military events which are 
known to everybody, but those he has achieved in 
private months beforehand by his persuasion at the 
conference table” (pp. 86-87). 

One cannot say that Moorehead’s book is an important 
contribution to political biography. Its brevity and 
skeleton character make this impossible. Neverthe¬ 
less, those who wish a short life of Churchill will enjoy 
this book. 

Edward R. O’Connor, 

Washington University, 

St. Louis, Missouri 

* * * 

Dickens, Monica Winds of Heaven 

Coward-McCann. Aug. 17, 1955. 250p. $3.50. 

Mrs. Bickford, a London widow, is forced to live with 
her three daughters together with a friend of former 
years. The time spent in the homes of her daughters 
point out the differences of lives and personalities. 
Miriam, the mother of three, is sufficient to the ex¬ 
treme, proud and social. Eva, an actress, behaves as 
actresses are supposed to behave, and finds that her 
love of the theatre is secondary to her love of David, 
whom she has no right to love. Anne, the youngest, is 
indifferent, lazy, crude and slovenly. She is married 
to Frank, a warm and ambitious person, but one who 
is not considered of the same social status as his wife. 
Louise (Mrs. Bickford) is silent concerning her justified 
feeling of not being wanted by any member of her 
family. During her married life to Dudley, an austere 
London gentleman, Louise suffered a feeling of useless¬ 
ness. Mrs. Bickford’s unhappiness is not lessened when 
she winters with her friend, Sybil, who is owner of a 
small resort hotel. Sybil’s husband makes it quite clear 
that she is not welcome. Understanding and comfort 
are given to her only by a granddaughter, Ellen, and 
Gordon Disher, a bed salesman and “writer” of no 
esteem. 

While one feels a human sympathy for Mrs. Bickford, 
one is conscious that a weakness of character, first 
depicted for us at the time of her marriage, is greatly 
responsible for her compromising life with her husband, 
and the moral failings of her daughters. 

Monica Dickens’ novel is good adult reading. What is 
written so interestingly, however, is not as important 
as the need for an awareness and an understanding of 
the problem it presents. 

Anne Culkin, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Johnston, Denis Nine Rivers from Jordan 

Little, Brown. Aug. 17, 1955. 496p. $5.00. 

The perils of the British Broadcasting Company at war 
might provide exciting reading to Denis Johnston’s 
colleagues along Fleet Street; but for the American 
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account of the same things. Yet a man who signs him¬ 
self “Charles Dunscomb” has written a novel about 
the beginning of our era—and it is a pleasure to report 
that he has written a good one; it is brief, avoiding the 
artificial expansion that has become the hallmark of 
this type of work; it is clear, with the clarity that comes 
from discipline of thought and language; and it is 
charmingly credible. 

Mr. Dunscomb sees through the eyes of Lavinia, a 
wholly fictitious niece of Pontius Pilate, the advent of 
a new religious sect in Palestine. Sent to stay at 
Caesarea with her aunt and uncle, she looks on Pales¬ 
tine as a land of exile; her letters show her as always the 
displaced Roman, sometimes amused, sometimes re¬ 
pelled by the puzzling “natives.” She goes to Jerusalem 
with Pilate and witnesses the trial of Christ. She meets 
Peter on Holy Saturday, then hears him preach on 
Pentecost. The change in Peter, the stoning of Saint 
Stephen, and, and the general bearing of the first 
Christians all cause a deep impression on Lavinia’s 
mind, though she is at first loath to admit any real 
interest in the new Jewish sect. She marries a Roman 
officer, remains behind with him when Pilate is re¬ 
called to Rome, then, after fourteen years in Palestine, 
goes with her husband to his new post in Philippi. 
There Lavinia, after instruction by Saint Paul, becomes 
a Christian. She eventually returns to Rome and be¬ 
comes a prominent member of the Christian commu¬ 
nity. Her last letter describes the persecution under 
Nero and the death of Saint Peter. 

It is a quiet story and, in fact, a serene story. Great 
events are recorded, but in the cursory manner of a 
literate woman writing a letter, not in the style of an 
historian or a novelist; always, it is the reaction of the 
writer that is impressive. And through all the events 
there runs a pattern, clear but npt obtrusive, which 

shows the conversion of Lavinia to be characteristic and 
almost inevitable. Her inner struggles are implied, 
rather than portrayed in an unwise abundance of de¬ 
tail. The net effect is an impression of the sweet, 
powerful reasonableness of Christianity and of the 
matchless serenity of its triumphant march through 
adversity. It is indeed a pleasant relief to read a Bibli¬ 
cal novel that deals only passingly with the pageantry 
and shock of cataclysmic events and concerns itself 
with the quiet submission of a single soul to the creed 
that transformed the earth. It is pleasant, too, to come 
across so sympathetic and perceptive an interpretation 
of the character of Saint Paul as this one. 

Mr. Dunscomb has wisely avoided trying to make his 
language sound authentically ancient. Instead, he has 
used an easy modern style. At the beginning, the 
reader may feel some alarm about the danger of putting 
our modes of thought into Roman minds, but Mr. 
Dunscomb is almost wholly successful in using modern 
idiom to express what might well have been first- 
century opinion. There, may be occasional lapses— 
it is difficult, for instance, to conceive of a young Roman 
woman alluding to some deities as similar to a rarified 
gas; on the whole, however, the language seems per¬ 
fectly suitable and it makes Lavinia very real. 

There are only a few points of adverse criticism which 
need be advanced. In places the story may seem to 
some readers to follow the gospels so closely as to add 


nothing of the author’s own; then, in a confusing sen¬ 
tence in the introduction to one section, the author, 
in a manner that is out of harmony with his general 
method, apparently puts after the death of Christ an 
event which Our Lord mentions during His public life; 
finally, Lavinia’s knowledge of the prophets and her 
attitude toward them would have depended on in¬ 
formation obtained from the first Christians—she would 
scarcely have referred to the prophets as having erred 
about the time of the fulfillment of their prophecies. 

This novel is net a complete apologia for Christianity, 
nor, probably, was it meant to be. It is not apt to 
please those who like stories filled with action. But it 
is a distinguished, commendable, and, in every way, 
new treatment of the greatest of themes. 

William B. Hill, S.J., 

Wernersville, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Walker, Kenneth, M.D. The Story of Medicine 
Oxford University Press. Aug. 18, 1955. 343p. $6.00. 

Ethical conventions prevent physicians’ achievements 
from becoming broadly known. Their services to man¬ 
kind are neither fully recognized nor appreciated. No 
great works have been written about members of the 
medical profession like those of Plutarch on distin¬ 
guished personages of classical times or like Ruskin’s 
on artists and architects. 

It is true that some outstanding biographies such as 
Burr’s Wier Mitchell, Packard’s Ambroise Pare and 
Cushing’s The Life of Sir William Osier have appeared 
from time to time. But these have a particular appeal 
to people associated with the healing arts. Prevalent 
novels exploit physicians’ character quirks or sexual 
aberrations and studiously avoid reference to scientific 

accomplishments except for bizarre, often fantastic, 
laboratory or operating room sequences. Doctor Walker 
endeavors to remedy these deficiencies. 

1 he history of medicine is a myriad twice-told tale; it 
has been copied and recopied again and again and 
again. And nothing new has been forthcoming. The 
longer the bibliographical list the more impressive the 
author’s research. But the product is ever the same; 
it is merely expressed differently. Here and there the 
approach is modified as is the case in The Story of 
Medicine. 

At times historians interpolate their own conjectures 
and elaborate upon certain phases of progress; but his¬ 
tory hues rather definitely to the line and the chroni¬ 
cling of events is as exacting and circumscribed as the 
fixed-swing of a clock’s pendulum. The last half of 
the book under review does not conform to usual 
standards. 

The author of The Story of Medicine arbitrarily takes 
as his starting point the Aurignacian age dating back 
17,000 years to the time at which a picture of a witch 
doctor is thought to have been painted on the walls of 
Les Trois Freres cave in the Pyrenees. Yet, except for 
some vague fossils, the ravages of time have destroyed 
everything factual until the dawn of history 4,000 years 
ago. Nevertheless, fifteen pages are devoted to pre¬ 
historic medicine. The book progresses to the present, 
Recounting recent discoveries and current methods of 
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practice. A final chapter, which this reviewer deems 
superfluous and lacking in pertinence, discusses the sub' 
ject of quackery, particularly in London, with benign 
tolerance. 

Doctor Walker makes no pretense of emulating the 
“thoroughness of the dictionaries of biography” and 
indeed offers “no apology for the many gaps which will 
be found in my (his) story.” But it seems to me that 
his book would be better for the inclusion of thumb¬ 
nail sketches concerning the accomplishments of such 
investigators as Leopold Auenbrugger, who discovered 
the value of percussion knowing that he would receive 
the “contumelious stone during life, and a monument 
after death”; Carl Basedow, who endowed medicine 
with the cardinal signs of goiter; Casper Wolff, the 
founder of modern embryology for whom the Wolffian 
body, duct and ridge are named; James Marion Sims, 
who invented the duckbill speculum and demonstrated 
to the world his technique for the cure of vesico-vaginal 
fistula; and Gregor Mendel, the peasant-monk who gave 
to science the laws of heredity. 

Among the numerous volumes of medical history pre¬ 
viously published, there are three, in this reviewer’s 
opinion, which, like that of Doctor Walker, were writ¬ 
ten for popular consumption. Victor Robinson’s The 
Story of Medicine (1931) bears the same title as the 
book herein reviewed, but titles are not copyrightable; 
Osier’s The Evolution of Modern Medicine (1923); 
and Dana’s The Peak of Medical History (1927). All 
three are now outdated for the lack of chapters on 
chemotherapy, the antibiotics, cardiovascular and neu¬ 
rosurgery, the vitamins and isotopes. 

Doctor Walker has had a long and distinguished career 
as a British surgeon and is a well known author. His 
story of medicine should prove fascinating to readers 
who have an interest in the haphazard development of 
medicine. 

J. William White, M.D., F.A.C.S., 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Wallenius, K. M. Men from the Sea 

Oxford. Aug. 18, 1955. 268p. $4.00. 

K. M. Wallenius is the author of a number of books 
written in Finnish; however, Men from the Sea is his 
first work to be translated into English. This book con¬ 
sists of four short stories and a novelette, and it por¬ 
trays life in Northern Scandinavia, with the Arctic 
Ocean and Finnish Lapland as focal points. 

In the first story a fisherman is driven far from port by 
a sudden storm. After he has drifted in the Arctic for 
a number of days, his boat is dragged by the sea toward 
a reef and there the boat is wrecked. The fisherman, 
however, escapes and finds himself in a remote part of 
Lapland. After wandering about he comes to a wooden 
hut and finds a worried young man. Soon the young 
man’s wife appears in the doorway with a newly born 
son in her arms. We learn that it is the custom of 
these people to have the wife retire into the forest 
alone in order to bring forth her child. Despite the 
desolateness of the landscape and the rigors of the 
climate new life is born into the world, and the fisher¬ 
man feels the joy of birth and believes that life com¬ 
pensates men for troubles and hardships. 


The second story concerns two fishermen who journey 
to a remote area of Lapland, and there (much like 
Thoreau) they “front nature face to face.” The story 
follows these two hardy men in their day-to-day strug¬ 
gle for survival in this area of the world. The narrative 
is a vehicle for Wallenius’ theme of the bravery of 
men combatting a barren land. 

“The One-Eyed Wolf of Kaamas Fell” is an eerie tale 
of the depredations of a wolf and a dog (who has be¬ 
come savage because of a man’s cruelty), and of the 
daring and courage of men who finally succeed in kill¬ 
ing these wild creatures amid perilous cliffs and treach¬ 
erous ice and snow. 

“Illep and the Whale” is a humorous story of a whale 
trapped in a fjord and the capture of the monster by 
the docile wife of a Falstaffian husband. 

The novelette is entitled “Magpie-Antti in the Eastern 
Arctic.” It concerns a young farmer who agrees to 
sail on a voyage to the Kara Sea. The trip is filled with 
adventure: dense fog, storms, intense cold, discontent 
among the crew, seal hunting, walrus hunting, a visit 
to a Samoyed village, encounters with polar bears, 
white whales, and icebergs, as well as a hunting trip 
on Novaya Zemlya. The seal and walrus hunts are 
especially well described, and they are the most inter¬ 
esting parts of the story. At the end of the narrative 
the hero feels that he has attained maturity—“His 
adolescence had remained at the entrance to the White 
Sea, on the bleak land of Novaya, and in the Kara Sea.” 

Men from the Sea is a difficult book to appraise. One 
might say it is interesting in spite of itself. As a realis¬ 
tic and precise picture of life in Northern Scandi¬ 
navia this book is commendable. We see the activities 
of the farmers, villagers, and sailors, and we see their 
endeavors against a bitter climate. Wallenius’ stories, 
however, are not polished literary products. While the 
stories exhibit people of vitality, they lack vitality in 
themselves. The author’s themes are hackneyed: the 
youth who becomes mature by experiencing hardship; 
the timid wife more cunning than her obstreperous 
husband; the birth of a child giving a man new hope. 
The author’s style is, for the most part, rather slow- 
moving and ponderous. This is especially true in the 
novelette, which wearies the reader. There is too much 
repetition of detail. There are a number of flashbacks 
in the stories and one derives the impression that these 
episodes are inserted, not as natural moments of remi¬ 
niscence by the characters, but as methods of piling up 
cumbrous descriptive detail. It might be said that Men 
from the Sea is a good geography book of the life and 
manners of Northern Scandinavian people, but it is not 
an artistic literary work. 

Paul A. Doyle, Ph.D., 

Fordham University, 

New York, New York 

* * * 

Noble, John Wesley and Averbuch, Bernard 

Never Plead Guilty 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. Aug. 22, 1955. 306p. $3.50. 

It is hard to believe in Jacob W. Ehrlich, a flesh and 
blood little man who specializes in getting juries to 
return verdicts of “not guilty” and who will undoubt¬ 
edly be one of the immortals of San Francisco, the 
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sprightly bay city that is the California Chamber of 
Commerce’s answer to Paris. 

Jake, in fiction, would be almost a stock figure, a 
shrewd trial lawyer who has never lost a murder case, 
dapper, emotional, dramatic, brilliant, easily identified 
by impeccably starched white shirts and flamboyant 
cuff links which are replicas of everything imaginable 
from the Bible to the chief attractions of a bosomy 
film actress. 

In real life, he is a newspaperman’s dream, and it is 
only fitting that two breezy, wise-cracking journalists 
should have collaborated to bring the Ehrlich story to 
the book-reading public. One, Mr. Noble, has been 
a San Francisco newspaperman 20 years and a writer 
of articles for the top slick magazines. The other, Mr. 
Averbuch, a police reporter for the Call-Bulletin, was 
obviously early in life awed by the Ehrlich legend as 
whispered in the corridors of the Hall of Justice. 

The result of their labors is bright and exciting enter¬ 
tainment, provided one is interested in big names of 
show business, politics, and underworld lurid crimes, 
and detailed courtroom and behind-the-scenes drama. 
Most, like this reviewer, will find themselves fascinated. 

This is not really a biography, but a casebook supported 
and filled out by a personality profile. The authors 
worked with Ehrlich to make sure they included every 
detail of his operation, every maneuver, every trick, 
and Jake appears to have held little back. Interviews 
and trial transcripts have enhanced the lawyer’s truly 
remarkable 25-year record of murder defenses: 55 cases, 
41 acquittals, 13 convictions for manslaughter, 2 for 
second degree murder, and none for the gas chamber. 

Included in detail are Ehrlich’s famous defenses of 
Alexander Pantages, the movie magnate accused of 
rape by a stage-struck college girl; Henry Ludolph, the 
“honest cop” caught up in the great police scandal of 
the ’30’s; Dolly Fine and Jean Collins, notorious but 
pitiable women of ill-fame; Gene Krupa, the drummer 
who took a bum rap; Madge Bellamy, the aging, pistol- 
toting film star; Sally Rand and “The Outlaw”; Billie 
Holiday, the blues singer caught with opium; and Ger¬ 
trude Morris, the murderess who insisted she be con¬ 
victed. 

Many have always questioned the ethics of criminal 
lawyers. Ehrlich, who has a sincere personal religion 
but may be a little too proud of it, is ready with a good 
answer. How can he defend those he knows are guilty 
of heinous crimes? Ehrlich would say there is no black 
and white in such matters, that somewhere inside the 
defendant there is a humanity which makes the crime, 
if not justifiable, then understandable. On this human 
element, the universal feeling shared by himself, judge, 
and jury, Ehrlich rests his best defenses. 

Sometimes we are inclined not to go along with Jake, 
most notably in his work on behalf of Miss Rand and 
“The Outlaw,” Howard Hughes’ epic introduction of 
Jane Russell. At the risk of being classed with the 
bluenoses, of course. But Ehrlich’s genius is deserving 
of a snappy, readable book, as this one is, and we can¬ 
not help but feel Jake would be a good man to have 
around, especially on Judgment Day. 

James W. Arnold, 

Sacram en to, California 


Laing, Alexander Jonathan Eagle 

Duell, Sloan & Pearce, and Little, Brown. Aug. 22, 1955. 
524p. $4.95. 

Mr. Laing has tried to write literature, history, and a 
symbolic fable for moderns all at one stroke. If he has 
not quite brought it off, he has been rather fascinating 
in the attempt. Despite a play or two for the drug¬ 
store trade (the childishly swashbuckling title, for one), 
this book goes a long way toward ransoming that rene¬ 
gade art form known as the historical novel. 

While for the most part the author’s history is better 
than his literature, he has succeeded precisely where 
many critics believe an artist must succeed: he has told 
what it was like to live, to be a man, in New England 
during the 15 years from 1786 to 1801. 

It is almost certain that the least of his characters is 
the young hero of the title, an orphan from the sea 
who comes to the port of Stonington, Conn., to grow 
into the awesome combination of brash juvenile delin¬ 
quent, master seaman, heavy-footed patriot, and ro¬ 
mantic idealist. Jonathan spends most of his adoles¬ 
cence being frustrated in love, getting captured at sea 
by practically every other sailor afloat, rotting in prison, 
and becoming a pawn in the involved politics of France 
and England, Republicans and Federalists. Jonathan 
is a likeable fellow, but he has remarkable talents for 
being vague and for botching things up. As the hero 
of an historical novel he is unique; he wins no fights, 
ruins only a few ladies, and dispatches not one likely 
villain. 

But there is one female person Mr. Laing has taken 
great pains to see we do not forget. In Tamsen Green- 
leaf, the author has brazenly sought to incarnate all 
the good, beauty, and wonder of the American dream 
of freedom. He had no right to succeed, proceeding 
as he did with complete lack of subtlety, but Tamsen 
is a miracle. Scarcely even pretty, doubtlessly flat¬ 
chested (her oldest age in the book is 16), a supreme 
tomboy, not once compromised and hardly ever kissed, 
Tamsen is a girl who somehow manages to have every¬ 
thing. She is the fresh ocean breeze in this often stuffy 
novel, and if you look closely, you will see her standing 
in New York harbor, with a torch. 

With his lesser creations, Mr. Laing is equally remark¬ 
able. There is Experience, Tamsen’s father, the lov¬ 
able old Jacobin who spends every Sunday in the stocks 
maligning the church; Nat Pendleton, the just man and 
good Federalist; Faith Mallory, the good woman whose 
too strict religion has a go at ruining her life; and count¬ 
less others, including a notable array of villains, all of 
whom Mr. Laing has somehow universalized into under¬ 
standable, touching people. 

All this is not without some reservations. The writer 
is too fond of being a good historian, and he gets us 
tangled in unnecessary and uninteresting side trips. In 
the Federalist-Republican business, he has chosen to 
side with Mr. Jefferson to the point of stretching the 
ordinary layman’s trust. And in trying to squeeze in 
the whole world from the South Pacific to Algiers for 
the travels of Jonathan Eagle, Mr. Laing often lets his 
plot slip into the absurdly implausible. 

We have a feeling the author has little use for or¬ 
ganized religion. Most of his favorite people are agnos¬ 
tics or atheists, and what religion exists is the dreadful 
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hypocrisy of Puritanism. But he does have a strong 
moral sense and good taste, except for a few torture 
scenes which those with intestinal weakness might skip. 

The novel’s parable is not disguised, but it shows with 
effect that even the earliest Americans were not al¬ 
lowed, in the time of Alien and Sedition Acts, to take 
their liberty for granted. As Jonathan realizes with 
some horror, even Tamsen, for want of a lover, might 
someday die. 

James W. Arnold, 

Sacramento, California 

* ★ * 

Erdman, Loula Grace. The Far Journey 

Dodd, Mead. Aug. 22, 1955. 282p. $3.50. 

In the little town of Grafton, Missouri, early in the 
1880’s, Jessie Keith Montgomery considered herself and 
her daughter Catherine socially superior to the other 
folk who had bought the parcels of land she had had 
to sell to keep going after her husband died, and she 
planned a marriage of her daughter to a Virginia cousin. 
But Catherine fell in love with Edward Delaney, 
nephew of Grafton’s storekeeper, and when Edward 
decided, finally, to move to Texas and take up a home¬ 
steading claim, Catherine resolved to follow him. Ed¬ 
ward’s plan to return for his wife and young son had 
to be postponed; but Catherine had, with her Uncle 
Willie’s help, gathered together the supplies he needed 
and the wagon to transport them and, in spite of her 
mother’s misgivings, set out for the Texas panhandle 
with Uncle Willie driving the wagon. Uncle Willie 
was killed in a tragic accident halfway on the long 
journey and Catherine continued on alone with her 
little son. An adventure with an Indian and later with 
a mean white man who tried to rob her and spitefully 
drove off her horses, a hair-breadth rescue from a flash 
flood in which she lost everything save her life and her 
son mark the journey before a final reunion with her 
husband. Even then the claim is disallowed and things 
seem dark indeed until a kindly judge offers to take 
Edward on as a law assistant. So, all ends happily in 
this quiet and somewhat old-fashioned novel of pion¬ 
eering. 

Miss Erdman, like her heroine, was born in Missouri 
and later went to Texas. She had written several pre¬ 
vious novels set in the same locale, including The Years 
of the Locust, The Edge of Time, and The Wind Blows 
Free. The Far Journey is suitable for family reading 
and is distinguished by good characterization. 

* * * 

Untermeyer, Louis Makers of the Modern World 
Simon &. Schuster. Aug. 22, 1955. 809p. $6.50. 

Mr. Untermeyer, whose name we have associated with 
Anthologies of poetry, has written brief biographies of 
ninety-two men and women who have had a wide and 
more or less permanent influence in shaping lines of 
thought and action over the past hundred years in West¬ 
ern Europe and the United States. Included are scien¬ 
tists, musicians, poets, artists, philosophers, novelists, po¬ 
litical theorists, theologians, inventors. Darwin, Kierke¬ 
gaard, Wagner, Marx, Walt Whitman, Herman Melville, 
Susan B. Anthony, Baudelaire, Mary Baker Eddy, Ibsen, 
Tolstoy, Cezanne, Zola, Edison, Einstein, Lenin, Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, van Gogh, G. B. Shaw, John Dewey, 


Sun Yat-Sen, Henry Ford, Toulouse-Lautrec, W. R. 
Hearst, Gandhi, Frank Lloyd Wright, Stravinsky, Joyce, 
Schweitzer, Chaplin, Hitler, Sartre, Ring Lardner, Kaf¬ 
ka, Gershwin ... to name only a few, and thus indi¬ 
cate the wide range of subject. 

What makes this collection of biographies more than 
usually valuable is the “Selected Bibliography’’ which 
Mr. Untermeyer appends from pages 758 to 778; and a 
thorough-going index from pages 779 to 809. Mr. Un¬ 
termeyer evidently tried, and in almost every case suc¬ 
ceeded, to keep his personal views apart and to give an 
objective view of each of his widely varied subjects. 
The book will be a valued addition to reference shelves 
in personal and public libraries. It is excellently printed 
and bound. 

* * * 

McGehee, Florence Sailors Kiss Everybody 

Macmillan. Aug. 23, 1955. 224p. $3.50. 

Mrs. McGehee, recently retired as attendance super¬ 
visor of a California school system, in devoting herself 
to writing has chosen her own family and her youthful 
adventures a la Cornelia Skinner, Emily Kimbrough, 
et al, as the subject matter of a book. 

Sailors Kiss Everybody is the story of her grandmother, 
dedicated to the welfare of seamen in Oakland circa 
the turn of the century. Her activities included feed¬ 
ing them (materially) and rushing them off to rescue 
missions. And against the background of the grand¬ 
mother’s home and interests we are shown Florence 
and her younger sister “growing up.” 

Mrs. McGehee is an observant woman, also undoubted¬ 
ly a forceful one. Her attempts at wit are not up to 
those of the already established practitioners of the art 
of insignificant autobiography although her efforts are 
imitative of theirs in bulk and in style. 

There is nothing compelling about this picture of Oak¬ 
land life and little entertaining. However, for adults 
with time hanging heavy on their hands there will be a 
couple of hours of reading. 

Doris D. Maguire, 

Silver Spring, Maryland 

* * * 

Vandercook, John W. Murder in Fiji 

Macmillan. (Murder Revisited Series) Aug. 23, 1955. 
192p. $2.75. 

As in Murder in Trinidad, the unsubtle agent, Bertram 
Lynch, and his Dr. Watson stooge, Professor Robert 
Deane, come to the rescue of the British Government 
when law and order are threatened by a series of seem¬ 
ingly unrelated murders, this time in the Fiji Islands. 
Government is disturbed because the murders carry a 
suspicion of cannibalism, the excuse some of the white 
inhabitants are looking for to repudiate the old treaty 
guaranteeing the Fijians perpetual ownership and pro¬ 
tection. 

There is a good cast of characters, all clean-cut and 
distinct, including an American girl who has to point 
out to Lynch the significance of a poisoned cup. The 
scenes, and the action that proceeds from the scenes, 
are especially realizable and vivid. The pace seems a 
bit. slow. And the murderer’s alibi must have been a 
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little obvious, even in 1936 when the book was first 
published, though it is handled well. But the fact that 
the detective does not need the sex-profanity-brutality 
accessories which some current agents rely on leaves 
him free to devote his energies to detection. 

Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., 

Department of Librananship, 

M arywood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Phillips, Thomas H. The Loved and the Unloved 
Harper. Aug. 24, 1955. 248p. $3.00. 

At his trial Max Harper refused to tell why he had shot 
and killed Vance Acroft. He was sentenced to death 
but the state executioner committed suicide rather than 
carry out the sentence because he felt there must be 
some reason that would excuse the killing. What his 
reasons were are all set down by Max Harper in this 
story of a share-cropper's son. Max was born with a 
crippled foot but with a fair and ordered mind and 
a personality which drove him to make something of 
his life. He soon became a favorite of Sidney Acroft, 
Vance’s father and owner of the farm the Harpers 
cropped. With Margo Acroft, daughter of the family 
and with the colorless Mrs. Acroft, Max established 
cordial relations; only with Vance were matters 
strained. As children Vance bullied Max and showed 
a streak of meanness. Later Max blamed Vance for 
the accidental death of his younger brother Rudy 
Harper. In every way Vance and Max struck sparks 
from each other and yet Max felt that in some way he 
was partially responsible for inciting Vance’s meanness. 

One day an accident at the Acroft mill smashed the 
knee of Victor Wells, a fellow sharecropper. Mr. 
Acrof took advantage of the opportunity to falsify the 
records so that the insurance company paid for an 
operation which straightened Max’s foot while skimp¬ 
ing on the care for Victor’s knee. Max assented to the 
deception but hated himself for the injustice done to 
his friend. When Max, in a burst of temper, revealed 
the secret to Vance, Mr. Acroft dismissed him. Max 
then enlisted in the Army, was wounded, was dis¬ 
covered as an ambidextrous pitcher by a major league 
scout and finally signed by the Giants upon his release. 
Meanwhile his mother had died (Vance had paid the 
funeral expenses and charged Max interest on the 
debt) and Margo had married. 

Returning to his home Max lives with Victor Wells 
and falls in love with Victor’s daughter Anne. He 
purchases a piece of land from Vance Acroft and plans 
to settle to farming between baseball seasons. Vance 
discovers that the land is more valuable than he 
thought and wishes to rebuy it. Max refuses and 
Vance threatens to reveal the insurance deceit. When 
Max is driven too far he almost compulsorily takes a 
gun which happens to be near and kills Vance. He is 
prepared to accept death but for once in his life he 
will be master by telling no one why he had killed 
Vance. He persists in his silence and at the Acroft’s 
request is finally pardoned, leaving the region aimlessly 
and with no plans for the future. 

This story of insidious hatred with its dramatically 
violent climax is in its own way a powerful denuncia¬ 


tion of a system which, even though its victim escapes 
the economic toils, still leaves the psychic scars which 
can ruin a group of lives. As share cropper to master 
Max was instantly hounded although even he realized 
that some of the responsibility was his. The back¬ 
ground material of the story is excellently done but 
many of the characters are insufficiently realized. In 
general the story is suitable for adult readers. 

Leonard N. Wolf, Ph.D., 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Kaufman, Lenard An Apple A Day 

Holt. Aug. 24, 1955. 285p. $3.50. 

Mr. Kaufman is already known for two earlier works, 
Tender Mercy and Jubel’s Children. As a serious 
novelist lie deserves a high rank among the younger 
group of American writers. He is a serious writer in 
the sense that he is intent on discovering the hidden 
springs of action in a man’s character and in passing 
judgment on them. Essentially he is a moralist, whose 
retribution of evil is full and even terrifying. His theme 
here is a very familiar one in American life, the sub¬ 
ordination of everything to money and success. In this 
story the doctor’s profession is made to serve as a means 
of making money. The main character is Dr. Victor 
Rossiter, son to a physician, who has known the world 
of medicine from his childhood. From his father’s life 
he learned one lesson—that a man could be a first rate 
doctor and give his life to the healer’s art and still die 
poor. Victor rebelled against this. Encouraged and 
aided by his mother, he went into medicine to make 
money. 

He succeeded after some years of struggle. As the 
story opens we find him very well situated, living in an 
old Georgetown mansion, married to a woman of some 

wealth, and earning considerable money in his chosen 
specialty of geriatrics, care of the aged. His patients 
are mostly wealthy neurotics who have no genuine 
illness, but he is willing to pamper them for fees. His 
next objective in life is to buy an expensive mansion in 
nearby Virginia, some distance out in the country, but 
near enough to his patients. Then comes the crisis. 
The crisis is Alex, his wife’s brother, recently returned 
from India with a severe case of malaria. To Victor 
he is a perfect foil, an idealist who has spent his per¬ 
sonal fortune to rehabilitate an East Indian village. 
He is anxious to be cured and returned to India. He 
provides a perfect test for Victor, a poor patient with a 
difficult disease. Victor’s wife has complete confidence 
in her husband's ability to effect a cure, and complete 
love and trust in him as a man as well. How Victor 
fails the test, destroys his wife’s love and confidence, 
and in fact ruins his own future is the main burden of 
this story, and need not be told in detail here. He 
fails because of his wrong motives for entering medicine. 
He simply hasn’t got what it takes when confronted 
with a genuine case. The events are presented with 
convincing realism, the crisis is impressive, and Victor’s 
ruin complete. It can be very highly recommended to 
doctors and their associates, and in genera] to adults, 
but not to minors because of some scenes. 

Dom Bruno McAndrew, O.S.B., 

St. Anselm’s Priory, 

• Washington, D. C. 
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Huxley, Aldous The Genius and the Goddess 
Harper. Aug. 24, 1955. 168p. $2.75. 

Mr. Aldous Huxley’s first novel since 1948 is a decided 
disappointment. This is the story of a genius who is 
not a genius and a goddess whose feet are clay. The 
irony is inescapable, but it is also feeble; feeble because 
Henry Maartens, the brilliant physicist and Nobel Prize 
winner, and his wife Katy are feeble persons. For all 
his scientific achievements, Henry is in many ways a 
weak adolescent, hardly a genius in human relation¬ 
ships. And the godlike quality of his wife Katy is 
nothing more than a very strong animalish love of 
creature-comfort. In effect, these are Mr. Huxley’s 
contributions to the ever-growing gallery of modern 
fiction’s very sick people. 

Mr. Huxley is too good an artist not to tell his story 
well. Its form is that of a reminiscence related by John 
Rivers, who used to live with the Maartens many many 
years ago, to a nameless friend. This informal formula 
gives the book a pleasant, easy pace that contrasts well 
with some of the mounting tenseness and suspense of 
the main story line. John Rivers himself, really, is the 
main character of the story. The Maartens, husband 
and wife, are seen through his eyes; and his own share 
in their narrative, the effect of their lives on him, con¬ 
stitutes the novel. As such, the novel is most of all a 
study in sexual relationships among four people: Rivers, 
the Maartens, and their daughter Ruth. The point 
seems to be that the situation and events of long ago 
mark the true beginning of John Rivers as a man. 

Perhaps it’s the summer’s heat — but this reviewer 
doesn’t think this novel deserves much praise. It seems 
rather unimportant — just another study in Freudian 
complications. Too hot for that. 

Joseph Belvedere, 

St. Peter’s College, 

Jersey City, New Jersey 

* * * 

Plagemann, Bentz This Is Goggle 

McGraw-Hill. Aug. 24, 1955. 243p. $3.50. 

Goggle’s father had left for war service in the Navy 
when Goggle was five. On his return he found a ten- 
year-old, strange, individualistic and unmanageable. 
Then began the father’s effort to remake the boy, and 
began also, as the subtitle of this book indicates, “The 
Education of a Father.” 

We see through the father’s amazed eyes the growth 
of a boy, in Manhattan, in suburban (Hudson River) 
New York, in Mexico, in prep school. And to the 
father, the boy’s ways always pass understanding until, 
at the end, a three way success despite the parent’s 
misgivings, he is England-bound as an exchange stu¬ 
dent. 

Given the “Huckleberry Finn” qualities found in most 
young men and a healthy suspicion of contemporary 
child psychology on the part of an imaginative parent, 
the result should be entertaining and possibly even wise. 
But to achieve this, wisdom on the part of the father 
is required—an understanding of the ends of child-rais¬ 
ing principally. This the father here (Mr. Plagemann?) 
does not have. 

An example of the curious perversity of the father is 
apparent in his campaign to end verbal obscenity by 


Goggle. The first step was to encourage him. The 
second was to shame him by doing it better. But much 
later, almost unnoticed, the third turns out to be ac¬ 
ceptance and mutual exchange. 

The few T interludes in this book which taken separately 
would be amusing and revealing are overpowered by 
the complete lack of taste and intelligence of the au¬ 
thor-father. Not recommended. 

Clinton J. Maguire, 

Silver Spring, Maryland 

* * * 

Gelatt, Roland The Fabulous Phonograph 

Lippincott. Aug. 24, 1955. 320p. $4.95. 

To freeze sound in a platter and then by scratching it 
with a needle melt it back into music or voice is quite 
a thing. And the repertoire compiled by the years, 
from tin foil to high fi, is just as fascinating and fabu¬ 
lous a miracle. But the phonograph is not merely a 
musical instrument, it is the symbol in which comingle 
an invention, an industry and an entertainment. The 
Fabulous Phonograph by Roland Gelatt chronicles it as 
all three with lively insight and accurate research. 

The style of the man is as disarming as the instrument 
he talks about. We accept it casually and are pleased 
by it without conscious effort. The technique grips 
with fascination. 

The story he tells is studded with inventors and entre¬ 
preneurs, talent and temperament, incident and en¬ 
richment; the result is a comprehensive history of social 
development and commercial growth. It is as well 
rounded as a recording disc and as well balanced as a 
musical score. From arpeggios of anecdote to the fac¬ 
tory whistle crescendo of a booming industry it is a 
sustained achievement of reading pleasure with a capi¬ 
tal P. 

James Gallagher, 

New York, New York 

* * * 

Helvich, James Overdraft on Glory 

Lippincott. Aug. 24, 1955. 320p. $3.95. 

Back in 1908, Grant Foraker, the hero of this novel, 
had an idea for an airplane that would rival the speed 
of modern jets. It was the “Foraker principle” that 
allowed one to package the power these speeds in¬ 
volved. Hush-hush was the watchword; because Wil¬ 
bur Wright would be jealous, rival governments were 
anxiously eyeing anything that would increase the 
potential of making war and war was imminent; but 
most of all because the Little Man was afraid of any 
new idea he could not understand and which he could 
envision only as a power for evil. But the Great Man 
had his devotees who were like the “novitiates of a 
new faith” (cf. p. 124) and among whom he had 
created an illusion of glory. Wiil the Great Man out¬ 
wit his adversaries? Will the blind faith of his fol¬ 
lowers be rewarded? Wiil the illusion he had created 
of himself as a latter-day Columbus opening up new 
worlds to be conquered prove a reality? 

Unfortunately, Mr. Helvich dissipates the excitement 
of his story by selecting a cast of characters who seem 
to have been chosen for their melodramatic effect and 
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who, for most of the book, play their parts that way. 
Then, suddenly, they seem to realize that large values 
are involved; that history is at stake; vision is not to be 
masked; the best that can be expected of either a Great 
Man or a small man is for him to live up to the illusion 
he has created of himself, and for this the world will 
owe much thanks and must repay with proper solem¬ 
nity. This inconsistency in characterization, plus an 
ineffective narrator who is often crude and never under¬ 
stands anything until he is told, rob this story for adults 
of a great deal of the interest it might have had. 

William Schweder, S.J., 

Georgetown University, 

Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

O’Connor, Richard The Guns of Chickamaugua 
Doubleday. Aug. 25, 1955. 288p. $3.95. 

According to the accepted definition that “a novel tells 
a story,” Mr. O’Connor has done a splendid job. Cast¬ 
ing his hero, Matt Wayne, in the role of a front line 
correspondent during the battle of Chickamaugua, 
(September 19-20, 1863), the author has molded a 
most plausible plot along with striking character de¬ 
lineations all in the hauteur of “newspaper row.” Us¬ 
ing what is, perhaps, too little known, namely the run¬ 
ning of contraband cotton through the lines, as the 
center-point around which the three principles: Matt 
Wayne, Colonel and Elizabeth Ellison are involved, 
Mr. O’Connor has woven a very readable tale. Char¬ 
acter portrayal seems, to this reviewer, to be the high 
light of the novel; with the field despatches of corre¬ 
spondent Wayne, interwoven with vivid descriptions 
of what turned out to be the bloodiest field in the Civil 
War, as a very close second. One gets the taste of the 
future robber baron in Harper, the scheming business¬ 
man of Chicago, who would gratuitously prolong the 
conflict while he makes a few fast dollars, only to die 
of apoplectic rage when his little scheme fails. One 
catches the idealism of purpose and the awful war- 
stench of reality in the account of young Lieutenant 
Phelps who really died at Stone Ridge but had to wait 
till Chickamaugua before he joined the fallen heroes. 
One senses, too, from Mr. O’Connor’s pages, the 
nuances between General Thomas who became the 
“Rock of Chickamaugua” and General Rosecrans who 
fled headlong to Chattanooga convinced that his army 
had been smashed on the twin rocks of Bragg and 
Longstreet. One very quickly perceives the difference 
between the superficial Elizabeth Ellison and the sin¬ 
cerity of Sally Brown, although both women are real 
and life-like in presentation. And, finally, one cannot 
but understand the rebirth of Colonel Ellison in the 
cauldron of battle along with the resurgence of Matt 
Wayne, who was an embittered officer cashiered after 
Shiloh. 

For a better appreciation of the author’s descriptive 
powers of the bloody struggle, told in the first person 
by Wayne, the reviewer heartily recommends this novel 
to all amateur “generals” of the Civil War and to the 
general public as a story well told. 

L. Berkeley Kines, S.J., 

Georgetown University, 

Washington, D. C. . 


Coates, Robert M. The Farther Shore 

Harcourt. Aug. 25, 1955. 279p. $3.50. 

This is the poignant, unrelieved account of a middle- 
aged piano tuner, Hungarian-born Anton Cormoris, 
who was attracted by a waitress younger than himself 
and, his incoherent anonymous letters to her having 
cost her job, who searched for her and eventually set 
up an establishment with her. The mother of two 
small children and separated from her husband, Edie 
was flightier than the stolid Anton, dependent upon 
others and their parties for zest and liveliness, untruth¬ 
ful in small things, capricious and suspicious, but faith¬ 
ful in the big things, Anton later decided. It is the 
author’s thesis that Edie’s mistrust made the “mar¬ 
riage” fail, for “in marriage, if mutual confidence is 
not established, then the failings of one tend to drive 
out the virtues of the other.” Inevitably, Edie and 
Anton reacted upon each other disastrously. Because 
Anton was essentially a solitary soul, though he hoped 
for a normal family life in spite of its irregular founda¬ 
tion, and because Edie’s lies ultimately poisoned a 
mind already shaken by loneliness, Anton found his 
farther shore of love and companionship only in vio¬ 
lence and tragedy. 

The story develops slowly. Consistently the focus is 
upon Anton, and we see the other characters through 
his eyes. Consequently there is never any question of 
right or wrong—it is only personal relationships which 
matter. Each character, however slightly sketched, is 
flesh and blood, as real as the man and woman we pass 
on the street and as unknown as ourselves. This is 
particularly true of the complex Anton, into whose 
mind the author has seemed to creep and whose twisted 
and yet well-intentioned thoughts we follow as he 
rationalizes his actions. 

The novel is especially strong in depicting the life of 
the unmarried man in a great city like New York: the 
rooming house whose manager must be alert and 
watchful, meals in diners and bakery-restaurants, long 
walks in parks or on Riverside Drive, the stop at bars 
for a beer, frequent recourse to the movie theaters, al¬ 
ways solitary and always rubbing elbows with strangers. 

Not a thriller with the horror and mounting suspense 
of the author’s Wisteria Cottage, this has much of the 
everydayness and simplicity of that earlier book, as well 
as a hint of the earlier psychopath in the voice which 
sounded in Anton’s ear when he saw Edie putting the 
children to bed: “In her purity . . . Let her go like that, 
in her purity.” 

Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., 

Department of Librarianship, 

Marywood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

De Poncins, Gontran Father Sets the Pace 

Doubleday. Aug. 25, 1955. 220p. $3.75. 

The world we live in may be a wicked one indeed but 
it has to its credit at least this—it will never produce 
another man like the Count de Poncins, the “Father” 
who set the pace for this book. 

Father was a man who made a career of himself. A 
fop such as existed in the nineteenth century, he went 
to fantastic lengths to assure his own comfort and to 
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hand down into those dark waters to search out the 
bottom. She finds them shallow, with more psycho¬ 
logical homosexuality than corporal evident, springing 
from a searing incident when he was captured in the 
Revolt in the Desert. That masochism lay behind his 
terrible passion for obscurity and service, again she 
admits. But she tries to point cut his honest analysis 
of his own inadequacy, balanced against his own knowl¬ 
edge of his exact worth. 

This is a fine, careful, extraordinarily well thought out 
book. It is not the sort of book I’d say you should rush 
out and buy. It is only the sort of book that you abso¬ 
lutely must read if you are to know Lawrence of Arabia. 
It is a brilliant synthesis of all that has been written by 
or about Lawrence to date. It is one book, I feel, thar 
Lawrence himself would like to have lived to read. 
Because there is a real man in its pages; and he was a 
very real man. 

Frank E. O’Gorman, 

Department of English, 

Marywood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Keyes, Frances Parkinson Cookbook 

Doubleday. Aug. 25, 1955. 322p. $3.95. 

Mrs. Frances Parkinson Keyes’ Cookbook is, as we think 
all special cookbooks should be, as much a conversa¬ 
tion piece as a collection of favorite recipes. Each of 
the four sections are introduced by a chatty sort of an 
autobiographie gastronomique, at first in New England; 
then in Washington; in New Orleans; and, finally, in 
Europe and South America. It is good to note, for 
example, in a recipe for doughnuts New England style, 
the requirement of nutmeg to spice the batter; and it 
is a long time since we have seen reference to the 
chopped figs and nuts used with white icing for cake 
filling. Though Mrs. Keyes is very much at home in 
France, we wonder why she has not developed a taste 
for almond flavoring in cakes and pastries; evidently she 
prefers vanilla. Her dishes are hearty and “sincere” 
for the most part; and her introductions to her recipes 
fair make the teeth dissolve. Cookbooks are always 
good, if not “best,” sellers; probably because another 
one on the shelf is both challenge and lure, to new 
adventures gastronomic. 

* * * 

Brace, Gerald Warner Bell's Landing 

Norton. Aug. 29, 1055. 333p. $3.75. 

The “financial crash” summer in which Will Redfern’s 
father committed suicide was necessarily spent by Will 
and his younger brother, Harold, at the shore-side 
home of their aunts, outside Boston. Their mother 
worked then as a practical nurse and, as soon as pos¬ 
sible, took the boys with her to Hartford where they 
were brought up as “not rich.” Will turned to 
mechanics and labored. Harold grew up a scholar and 
poet. 

While a repairman in a service station for automobiles, 
Will met and was influenced by an oid Cretan Greek 
whose grand-daughter, Sally, was his first and persistent 
love. The war took Will to the Navy and left Harold 


at Harvard. Post-war readjustment makes Will the 
heir to the aunts’ Bell’s Landing and advances him in 
wisdom to the point where he can “see through” 
Harold, realize that in anything he must do his best, 
and face his future clear-sightedly with a recognized 
true love. 

These bare bones leave to view less than is in this novel, 
but the total, while better, does not measure up to a 
first-rate work. Too many similarities to The Garret- 
son Chronicle in structure, story approach and char¬ 
acter development make Bell’s Landing hard to judge 
independently. And even leaving the author’s own 
earlier work aside, the book’s too-pat fitting into a 
sequence of New England family-youthful-growth-cum- 
ancestral heritage novels cannot help it. 

On the credit side for Bell’s Landing are solid, serious 
and well-worked style and flashes of real insight into 
people. And the author’s desire to present a genuine 
point of view toward living is admirable. But some¬ 
thing does not quite jell, and the result is, for adults 
only, a better than average work of fiction. 

Doris D. Maguire, 

Silver Spring, Maryland 

* * * 

Cross, Beverley Mars in Capricorn 

Little, Brown. Aug. 29, 1955. 210p. $3.50. 

How much of this account of a young sailor’s voyage 
aboard a decrepit Norwegian freighter plying the ports 
of North and West Africa is fiction and how much of 
it is recollection of the author’s actual experiences on 
such a voyage will be difficult for any but the author 
to decide. Mr. Cross himself made some such voyage, 
we are told, and his central character ships on the 
Walder at Marseilles in a desperate effort to earn 
enough money to return to England after an unsatis¬ 
factory attempt to become a bohemian in Paris and 
later as a voyageur a pied. The mysterious rain-coated 
supercargo officer who arranged for the young man’s 
articles as a lietmatrosen mysteriously disappears the 
night before the Walder reaches Algiers; and, instead 
of going to Barcelona as he had thought, the ship goes 
through the Gibraltar straights to traffic along the 
equatorial West African coast. Drunkenness, boredom, 
petty jealousies, murderous flights and sordid escapades 
in the shoddy ports make up most of the account. 
Where and when and what sort of spiritual change 
comes over the young man is something of a mystery; 
he claims one did occur, particularly when he realizes 
that he has been responsible for Dominique stabbing 
Danski in the eye, fatally. Those who are born when 
Mars is in Capricorn are supposed to be prone to betray 
their friends. Thus the title. Adults may find it in¬ 
teresting, if slight. 

* * * 

Haas, Carola Live Till Tomorrow 

Dutton. Aug. 30, 1955. 316p. $3.50. 

The title of this novel is somewhat of a misnomer. It 
might have been better titled Live for Today, for such 
is the pagan philosophy which motivates practically all 
its principal characters. It is the story of medicine, 
particularly surgery, and the impact of one operation 
upon the doctors who were involved in the surgery. 
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The patient, who becomes a casualty during the opera¬ 
tion, is an insignificant Japanese-American woman. She 
serves as a focal point to correlate the lives of those 
who tried to save her. 

Apart from the clinical detail of the operation itself, 
the scope of the story is quite narrow, concentrating on 
the twenty-four hours during which the preparations 
for the operation are made, the operation takes place. 
The result of the operation stretches far beyond the 
operating room. There is patent throughout the whole 
narrative an awed respect for the world of medicine so 
that it appears to be' the most sacrosanct field of en¬ 
deavor. In fact, the novel suggests that the only valid 
and enduring values are those of the medical pro¬ 
fession. 

The characters are for the most part either sex-obsessed 
or sex-frustrated. In the name of love any sexual 
irregularity it commendable. These details, however, 
are rather reticently treated. But all the characters 
seem to live in a labyrinth of impulsive lusts, groping 
for some satisfying fulfillment in their pallid lives. The 
women, of course, are beautiful but promiscuous. The 
men are handsome, tyrannical, almost feral. All, both 
men and women, are presumed to have some integrity 
—an integrity that might prove considerably baffling 
to anyone of normal instincts and decency. 

There is one character, Garth, (as would be expected, 
a brilliant surgeon), who flees his career to live a life 
of self-abnegation in a monastery, only to discover that 
he has no true vocation. This aspect of the novel is 
presumably the moral counterbalance. But Garth and 
his fellow monks are fantastic. They observe the con¬ 
ventions of what might credibly be an Anglican 
brotherhood. But they have the religious perspective 
of a group of Holy Rollers. This phase of the novel 
is the most unconvincing. 

If one wishes a soap opera plot, livened with generous 
portions of sexual promiscuity, decorated with sterile 
humanitarian platitudes, then Live Till Tomorrow is 
the book to read. But if one desires a novel that probes 
its characters beyond the surface of biological impulse, 
then Live Till Tomorrow is the book to be ignored. 

Brendan Larnen, O.P., 

Providence College, 

Providence 8, Rhode Island 

* * * 

Trevor, Elleston The Big Pick-Up 

Macmillan. Aug. 30, 1955. 259p. $3.00. 

Elleston T revor has just taken me through the horror 
of Dunkirk. I was an unseen member of the small 
group that managed to travel forty miles through rural 
France to the coast, and then to make the even more 
dangerous channel crossing to England. The period 
covered is that between May 26-June 4, 1940. During 
the few days indicated, the British managed miracu¬ 
lously to take off the French beaches 339,000 men, the 
remains of the British Expeditionary Force, and also 
some French soldiers. The detailed story of this great 
fear has already been well told by A. D. Divine, D.S.M., 
himself a participant in the affair, in his book, Dunkirk. 
He gives us a ocmprehensive account, whereas Elleston 
Trevor has presented in his novel a story about the 
superhuman efforts made by a small group of English 


soldiers either to rejoin their outfits or to become part 
of the evacuation, once the men had learned that such 
a movement was in progress. 

The main characters are Corporal Binns and his friend 
Mike Russell. Dave Bellman was with them for a few 
hours, as the storp opens, but he was killed by the 
Germans at the same time that Binns and Russell 
escaped. Binns and Russell at times traveled with 
French refugees as they worked their way to the coast. 
Having been necessarily abandoned by their own divi¬ 
sion, they readily adopt Pannet and Froome, who had 
also lost contact with their own outfit. The reactions 
of the soldiers to war in general and to the French 
people in particular are made clear by their conversa¬ 
tions and their thoughts, as recorded by Trevor. An air 
of reality is maintained in every paragraph. You sym¬ 
pathize with Whiting, the soldier who died a thousand 
times before he was finally drowned in the Channel, 
and also with Smith, who gave up his chances for get¬ 
ting to England in order to go back and try to find the 
French girl in the village where he had been stationed. 
You experience as though you were there the last ter¬ 
rible hours of waiting at Dunkirk, waiting which the 
Germans made as deadly as possible with their planes 
and the shells of their heavy artillery stationed nearby. 
Trevor increases your respect for every man who was 
involved in what seemed to be a hopeless attempt to 
rescue an army, an attempt, however, which succeeded 
because men did not know enough to quit. 

Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 

Loyola University, 

Chicago, Illinois 

* * * 

Bekker, C. D. Defeat at Sea 

Holt. Aug. 30, 1955. 222p. $3.95. 

Here are historical events, accurately, but not fully, 
described, bound together with not too much sequence. 
It is hard to determine whether or not the author is 
telling of the heroic struggle of the German Navy in 
World War II against unconquerable odds, or is writing 
in praise of the English Navy, or in defense of Ger¬ 
many’s loss because of the stubbornness of Hitler. 

The individual chapters, dealing with special incidents 
or special ships, are interesting and well worth the time 
of one interested in Naval History as they give the 
reader the German side of what has already appeared 
in our newspapers. However, whether the fault of the 
author, or the translator, the sentences are heavy and, 
in many places, poorly constructed. 

The book is full of the humaneness, supposedly prac¬ 
ticed by the officers and crews of both the German and 
British Navies, and the treachery and inhumanity of 
the Russians. Incidents are related of U-boats trying 
to rescue those whose ships have been sunk and of 
British commanders saluting the defeated foe, while 
Russian Torpedo Boats, ignoring an armistice, try to 
shell and sink convoys of refugees. 

Throughout the book, the author relates the quarrels 
with and opposition from Hitler that the Admirals had 
to meet. In spite of this, the spirit of the German Navy 
never wavered as they fought against increasing odds. 
In the words of one of them, “We were no heroes. We 
only did our duty.” 
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Interesting chapters narrate the other side of stories 
well-known. The sinking of the “Laconia” with 1500 
Italian prisoners, the sinking of the “Hood” by the 
“Bismarck,” the “Graf Spee,” the “Scharnhorst,” and 
the U-boats. This is German history written by a Ger¬ 
man, but with an attempted international flavor that 
fails to produce a real purpose for the book. 

John B. Cullen, 

Chevy Chase, Maryland 

* * * 

Finney, Gertrude E. The Plums Hang High 

Longmans, Green. Aug. 31, 1955. 312p. $3.50. 

The Plums Hang High is a family chronicle of con¬ 
siderable distinction. Being the story of a family, hav¬ 
ing as its central character an indomitable woman, and 
narrating as it does the fall and subsequent rise of 
family fortunes, The Plums Hang High might have 
been one more compilation of stereotype, archness, and 
good clean fun in the midst of adversity. Instead, it is 
vivid and dramatic and its people are always entirely 
human and credible. The mark of success is on Han¬ 
nah Maria Howard from the very beginning, but her 
struggles are grim and their grimness is forcefully evi¬ 
dent in Mrs. Finney’s account; as a result, Hannah 
Maria’s success has about it the ring of truth—it comes 
so imperceptibly that it is enjoyed before it is rec¬ 
ognized. 

Mrs. Finney says that the basis of her story was the 
emigration of her own grandparents from England, 
their failures and success in this country. She says that 
she has blended fact and fiction, and it might afford 
some amusement to a researcher to distinguish between 
the two. Taken either way, as largely history or as 
chiefly fiction, the story is a fascinating one. In 312 
pages it goes from the sailing of the young couple with 
their infant son, through the early vicissitudes of the 
constantly increasing family, first in Illinois and then in 
Indiana, to the years of comfort in the big house that 
is won only after the family has dwindled through mar¬ 
riage. The narrative, though it covers many years, is 
never jejune because it is unfolded with exquisite skill. 
Through the times of hardship, the long days of toil and 
skimping are allowed to weigh upon the reader’s con¬ 
sciousness; when a corner is turned and the busy days 
are bright with hope, the years tumble swiftly after one 
another as they do in life. 

The whole book is dominated by the spirit of Hannah 
Maria. She arrives in America as a young lady, pro¬ 
ficient in all the skills which are utterly useless to a 
farmer’s wife. She is not only helpless but—and here 
the character portrayal is a bit defective—even a little 
obtuse. Once she sees the nature of her problem, how¬ 
ever, she throws all her energy into solving it. There 
must have been a real temptation to sentimentalize 
Hannah Maria; if there was, it was most happily re¬ 
sisted. She remains a strong, human, limited, wonder¬ 
ful woman, a person who makes these pages completely 
worth while. She stands out clear and lovable, capa¬ 
ble of winning anyone’s respect and affection. 

The Howards were not theologians, and some readers 
may not like the intellectually unsatisfying way in which 
Jethro Howard, Hannah Maria’s husband, recovered 
his belief in God. But greater wonders have been 


worked with less promising means, and all the rest of 
the story is enjoyment of a high order. 

William B. Hill, S.J., 

Wernersville, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Morison, Samuel Eliot 

Christopher Columbus, Mariner 
Little, Brown. July 14, 1955. 224p. $3.75. 

This distinguished author’s two-volume biography of 
Christopher Columbus, The Admiral of the Ocean 
Sea, published in 1942, was awarded the Pulitzer Prize 
for Biography that year; and, if memory does not betray 
me, a one-volume edition of the work, omitting several 
chapters of controversial discussion, (e.g., the question 
whether or not Columbus’ sailors were to blame for 
introducing syphilis into the New World), and much 
of the scholarly — and enormously interesting — foot¬ 
notes, was also published at that time. 

The present volume, however, represents a complete 
rewriting of the earlier work and to it is added a fresh 
translation of Columbus’ own Letter on his First Voy¬ 
age, “in the hope of reaching a wider reading public.” 
The book unquestionably deserves the wider reading 
audience and the Catholic Book Club is to be con¬ 
gratulated for making it the selection for Septembr 
distribution. 

Admiral Morison, one might say, has made himself the 
ideal biographer of the Great Mariner; because he has 
himself sailed the routes of Columbus’ several voyages 
across “the Ocean Sea” and can appreciate the difficul¬ 
ties Columbus had to overcome in navigating with in¬ 
struments far inferior to those now available to every 
sailor. The sailor-historian has, moreover, a thorough 
knowledge of documentary sources, and writes with a 
salty ease that carries the reader sailing through the 
epic story as though running before a fresh firm breeze. 
Christopher Columbus, Mariner can be heartily rec¬ 
ommended to all from high school age on up. 

* * * 

Hale, Nancy The Empress’s Ring 

Scribners. Aug. 12, 1955. 192p. $3.00. 

This collection of twenty-four short stories deserves a 
place on the bookshelf permanently, alongside the short 
stories of Eudora Welty and of Katherine Mansfield; 
because Miss Hale has mastered a special technique 
which succeeds in evoking a mood, an emotion, a whole 
experience with the minimum of narration and often 
through an oblique approach which seems, until one 
reflects upon it, to lift only a corner of the surface 
trivia which cover a life. Many of the stories may seem 
at first reading to be hardly stories at all until the per¬ 
sisting impression is illuminated by recollection of the 
underlying import. That most of the stories are com¬ 
pletely feminine in content is right and proper. A 
woman writer, it seems to me, should know better what 
women feel and think, how they react and what moti¬ 
vates them, than she is likely to know about men. 
Nevertheless, in at least three of the twenty-four stories, 
The Place and the Time, The Growth, and Someday 
I’ll Find You, Miss Hale presents a shrewd insight into 
masculine emotions: a business man’s nostalgic recol¬ 
lection of a good life in his first home in Starkeyville; 
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an embittered professor’s satiric experiment with cliches 
of faith he does not feel; a nerve-wearied writer’s dis¬ 
illusionment with a former flame. In almost every one 
of the twenty-four stories, the after-taste is bitter-sweet, 
due to the flavor of an irony that just misses being 
acid and ashen. 

Readers probably do not need to be cautioned that a 
collection of short-stories should not be consumed at 
one sitting; the best method is to take one at a time, 
and savor each. 

* * * 

Davis, Mildred The Dark Place 

Simon. &. Schuster. Aug. 12, 1955. 245p. $2.75. 

She escaped from the asylum when one of the nurses 
carelessly left the door unlocked on visitor’s day. She 
was lonely, and hungry, hungry for love, for the com¬ 
panionship of her brother, J. C., and haunted by the 
memory of the dreams they had had together. She 
fled to him, and he could do nothing but protect her, 
even for a little while. Though he could not give her 
the house on the hill he had always talked of, he could 
settle her with a nurse in a small village for the sum¬ 
mer; and he could have her back in the care of the 
asylum before the first snows. It was a beautiful thing 
to do. Except that she was a homocidal maniac whose 
one real joy in life lay in the memory of the staring 
eyes, the protruding tongue, the purple faces of the 
children she had strangled. 

This is frankly a tale of terror and suspense. It is the 
story of the twisted hatred of one mind, and the story 
of all the lives of ordinary people caught in the web of 
that hatred. And it is a remarkably fine job of writing. 
Mildred Davis knows all the tricks of writing, and uses 
them with deft care. Indeed, the only criticism I might 
have of the book, is that she knows too many tricks, 
and the device of the returning memory of childhood 
and youth seems to intrude on the telling of the story 
after the first two chapters. 

To tell the story of a psycopathic killer is always a deli¬ 
cate job; to have children involved makes the job a 
hundred times more perilous. But Miss Davis has 
handled what is essentially a story revolting to human 
nature in a manner clever enough to hold your horror 
without driving you away. For its price, it’s a bargain. 
It should be fine fare to keep your temperature up in 
the coming cold of winter. 

* * * 

Quigly, Isabel The Exchange of Joy 

Harcourt, Brace. July 28, 1955. 250p. $3.50. 

“How much was Italy, how much Arcangelo, how much 
one pressed the other on her, what was happening to 
her startled senses and uncertain eyes, she did not 
know.” And when her will required an answer, 
familiar arguments to do with marital fidelity, Church 
discipline and teaching, the reality of sin, the possi¬ 
bility of damnation, passed through the mind of Celia 
Coke like flickering shadows, lost on a conscience al¬ 
ready lax through sheer absence of discipline; accepted, 
but dispelled by the demands of her physical being. 

For the Cokes’ life in England had been ordinary, a 
conformation to the British social norm, their marriage 
stabilized by the complete serenity of Celia. When 


Neddy Coke, a talented architect, goes to Australia for 
a year on business, Celia and their two children leave 
to spend the time in Italy. The impact of Italy, with 
its atmosphere of ease, after the order of her life so far, 
is a shock almost immediately surpassed by the blow 
sustained on meeting Arcangelo Tolomei, one of the 
country’s leading poets, a man described by the author 
as having faun-like beauty, and even as a unicorn, 
who emerges as the familiar of her hitherto unexamined 
dreams. The “I have been here before” formula. 

The idyl thus set, Arcangelo loses little time in dis¬ 
engaging himself from his current amourous obligations 
to the principessa Ginevra Saracini, to establish himself 
with all three volumes of poetry in Celia’s villa. Flor¬ 
ence with its treasures and golden beauty beckons and 
there they “honeymoon,” as Arcangelo puts it. In 
Siena, his birthplace, more of the glories of Italy fill 
their senses. During this time Celia learns that she is 
indeed not the first of Arcangelo’s loves but, of course, 
the greateset. And the idyl continues. They return to 
Celia’s quarters where Ashy, the children’s nurse, is 
the sole reminder of her more substantial world, the 
only one to admonish her folly in the name of her soul. 

The coming of Michele, so-called to place him in the 
archangelic plane, the first of Arcangelo’s children per¬ 
mitted to be born, poses a difficulty to be solved by the 
offer of an Oxford don, one Beamish, a man intensely 
and rather foolishly devoted to the poet and his work, 
to harbor him. The months have been speeding by, 
thirteen in all, and Neddy must soon be coming home. 
With that thought in mind, and the conclusion reached 
that for their problem there is no solution, Arcangelo 
escorts Celia and her children home. But they agree, 
as the title suggests, with Shakespeare: 

Amen, amen! But come what sorrow can, 

It cannot countervail the exchange of joy 

That one short minute gives me in her sight. 

Romeo and Juliet, Act II, Scene vi 

One has the idea that in this first novel the author is 
attempting to say something pregnant with meaning 
about these people caught in a sin they claim to ac¬ 
knowledge but refuse to admit exists for them because 
of their failure to feel a sense of guilt. “. . . It would be 
a sin against fate ... or life itself, to deny it?” explains 
Celia to Beamish. Lush prose, an uncomplicated plot, 
the stress being on the theme—love, soon surfeits the 
reader. While adults will not take this too seriously, 
it should be noted perhaps that all but Beamish profess 
adherence to Catholicism and, while the author says 
enough to clarify the issues for readers of the same 
belief, it is entirely likely that those outside the faith, 
and prejudiced against it, will find a great deal here 
to cement their views. 

Rosemary McCormick, 

Toronto, Canada 

* ♦ * 

Waters, Harold Adventure Unlimited 

Prentice-Hall. Aug. 1, 1955. 265p. $3.95. 

Adventure Unlimited covers Harold Waters’ twenty 
years in the U. S. Coast Guard from 1922 to 1946. 
They were indeed years packed with adventures, which 
should make exciting reading for anyone who has ever 
yearned (what boy has not?) for the open sea of 
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Conrad, Dana, London et al. His experiences indicate 
the surprisingly wide variety of functions performed 
by the Coast Guard. They include locating and plot¬ 
ting the course of giant drifting icebergs in the waters 
of the North Atlantic off Greenland; the rescuing of 
vessels from shoals and perilous waters; night chases 
and skirmishes with rum-runners and smugglers, espe¬ 
cially during Prohibition days; missions of mercy in¬ 
volving some tragic disasters; even international service 
in connection with various rebellions in South America; 
and in the South Pacific as part of the Navy in World 
War II handling LST’s. 

The heroic and futile attempt to save the crew of sub¬ 
marine S-4 buiied alive beneath the waters of Province- 
town Harbour, and the rescue of the derelict schooner 
“Melbourn P. Smith” make quite exciting sea tales. 
But Waters not only recounts incidents, he has an eye 
for colorful character: Father Dubois, the gentle Padre 
of the Great Banks fishing fleet, who was a devote of 
physical fitness and who proves his fitness in a surpris¬ 
ing way; revolutionists in Cuba; Russian officials aboard 
Soviet freighters; and a fabulous, soft-hearted capitalist 
name Charles Ward, are a few; not to mention the 
polyglot assortment of his shipmates. 

Mr. Waters’ writing is somewhat simple, with a tend¬ 
ency at times to scramble metaphors. Some of his 
viewpoints are rather naive, e.g., his simplest interpreta¬ 
tion of historical events, and typical sailor’s attitude 
toward drink and drunkenness. But his book makes 
interesting, sometimes informative, if light, reading. 

Thomas P. Gavigan, S.J., 

Wernersville, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Reece, Byron Herbert The Hawk and the Sun 

Dutton. Aug. 4 , 19S5. 192p. $3.00. 

This is the story of one day in the life of a southern 
town. It is the story of the death of one man, the old 
Negro Dandelion, and the shame of the entire town. 
In taking the subject of lynching as his field in this 
novel, Mr. Reece has—deliberately, no doubt—faced 
up to one of the most challenging topics any young 
author might choose. I regret profoundly that in this 
particular case, the challenge seems greater than the 
man. 

I would by no means have you think that this is a poor 
book. It is not. The writing talent displayed here is 
surdy one of the most promising of all the young 
novelists who are attempting to evaluate reality in life, 
spurning the easy gold of escape fiction. Mr. Reece is 
a poet of some distinction, and there is a poetic rich¬ 
ness to his prose that makes you want to read some 
passages of the book aloud, as one might read certain 
passages of Moby Dick aloud. There is also a fine 
structural sense in the novel, a delicate holding of the 
strings of many little stories together to make the one 
story. And each of these little stories is rich, percep¬ 
tive, filled with a wealth of real life, and all the silly 
little inconsistencies of life. Yet the novel does not 
come together as the fine whole that it should be. 

It seems to me that the very nature of the subject is 
part of the answer. Certainly lynching is the proper 
subject matter of a novel—as what is not?—but there 
is an element in lynching which makes it just about as 


touchy as incest in a book. The nature of the act is so 
dramatic that it tends to stand outside the drama of 
the novel as its own world of terror, and only the great 
masters have been able to reduce the ultra-melodra¬ 
matic to the tight confines of the novel, to hold it there 
with a firm hand and make it part of the author’s 
story, not part of its own story. 

That Mr. Reece’s The Hawk and the Sun should draw 
forth a comparison with the works of Faulkner seems 
to be inevitable. And I feel that in the comparison, 
or contrast, might be found a better formula for com¬ 
prehension than could be found in the novel alone. 
Faulkner has used violence in his novels, violence far 
surpassing any Mr. Reece has dreamed of in his book. 
But with Faulkner, there is a compulsion leading to 
violence that makes it the only possible conclusion, 
indeed the satisfying conclusion, of all that has led up 
to it. There is no such compulsion in Mr. Reece’s 
work. 

The rape—or imaginary rape—of the story is so utterly 
unconvincing that the action flowing from it seems to 
be utterly unconvincing. The violence of the mob is 
something that blows up with the sudden speed of 
lightning, and the attempt to hold the light just does 
not work. The attempt to save old Dandelion is piti¬ 
fully ineffective, stupidly so, and the passive approval 
of the decent people of the town just does not come off. 

Mr. Reece has made a fine, bold attempt to beard the 
novel in its deepest lair. But I think he has come 
armed to this conflict with only a flaming pen, and I 
think that this is one particular instance where the 
sword would have been mightier. I look forward to 
the next work of Mr. Reece. He can write. But I am 
sorry he expended the effort he did on this soul-weary 
piece of fine prose. Perhaps his next work will wake. 

Frank E. O’Gorman, 
Department of English, 
Marywood College, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Anderson, Kenneth 

Nine Man Eaters and One Rogue 
Dutton. Aug. 11, 1955. 251p. $3.75. 

Stanley’s trip into Africa liberated a great legend to the 
world, and the name of Doctor Livingstone is sacrosanct 
among the nations. But he also seems to have liberated 
about one and one-half million books on “how I shot 
all the bad lions, tigers, elephants, rhinocer . . .” well, 
you look up the plural, but you know what I mean. 
Robert Ruark not only reported his shooting, but came 
out with a tale of Mau-mau terrorism that is well cal¬ 
culated to drive you to an early grave. Now along 
comes Anderson to tell his own jolly tales of knocking 
off heaucoup de tigers in India. I tell you that I faced 
this book more than somewhat fortified with cold beer 
in the ice-box, and pretzels readily on hand. I regret 
to state that my fears were groundless. The darn book 
is good. 

There is nothing really new in it. You’ve hunted 
everything in Africa and India before this, I hope. 
But this one really makes you feel that it’s brand-new- 
all-over-again-first. He knows his tigers, and he very 
well introduces you, too. He also knows his elephants, 
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though apparently not so well. The book is illustrated, 
so it may be given to your illiterate cousin. And there 
is one photo in the book which really shook me. It is 
a shot of an elephant—or the elephant—just after 
death. It makes you see for the first time the real in- 
decency of the death of an elephant; even better than 
George Orwell does in that famous essay of his. I 
know you are not going to run out and buy this last 
in an interminable series of recollections of man-eaters. 
But if it is thrust upon you, watch out! You’re going 
to enjoy it. 

* * * 

Smith, Dorothy Evelyn Huffley Fair 

Dutton. Aug. 4, 1955. 320p. $3.50. 

In a manner reminiscent of George Eliot, Dorothy 
Evelyn Smith has effectively told the story of three 
generations of the family of Louisa Lee, daughter of a 
Yorkshire farm girl who had married a Gypsy, and of 
Abel Gurney, a Yorkshire carpenter. The period of 
the novel is the first half of the twentieth century and 
the scene is the town of Huffley in the English Mid¬ 
lands. The novel is divided into three “books,” the 
first of which tells the story of Lou Lee who was com¬ 
pelled to marry Abel Gurney after she had been 
seduced by him during a tryst on the moors. When 
Abel’s father, Alfred Gurney, insisted that he marry 
Lou, Abel obeyed but left his father’s house and did not 
return until many years after his father’s death. “Book 
Two” is concerned with the story of Belle, the daughter 
of Lou and Abel, who, despite the austerity in which 
she was reared, ran off with Tom White, the son of 
Aggie and Joe White, tinkers with whom Lou had come 
to the Huffley Fair; and, in my opinion, this is the most 
interesting part of the story. “Book Three” then tells 
of Belle’s daughter, Nancy, who was brought up by 
Abel and Lou, when Belle died of grief a year after 
Tom’s death, just as her grandmother had “pined 
away” when her Gypsy husband left her a widow. 
Nancy’s story is the happiest of the three. She has no 
fear of her formidable grandfather who, in the course 
of her lifetime, is compelled to leave the luxury of his 
own home to return to live in the cottage left vacant 
after the death of his own father and mother, when 
his fortune is lost in the depression. Nancy marries 
Bunny Hammand, son of a wealthy contractor, and 
lives happily ever after. 

Huffley Fair can be recommended for adult readers and 
contains a number of interesting characters, many of 
them as well drawn as the characters of Dickens. 

Lenorc Philbin, 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Maritain, Jacques 

Bergsonian Philosophy and Thomism 
Philosophical Library. July, 1955. 383p. $6.00. 

Henri Bergson is one of the great philosophers of the 
twentieth century. His is a great philosophy because 
it possesses that characteristic virtue which Bergson 
himself pointed to as the mark of distinction in philos¬ 
ophy—a penetrating insight into the real, a “central 
intuition” which regulates all that the philosopher has 
to say. Beyond his own central intuition, which, as 
Professor Maritain clearly demonstrates, is bound up 


with radically false elements, Bergson’s greatness also 
rests in the vitality of his philosophical criticism. No 
one has more pointedly revealed the insufficiencies of 
Hume’s and Mill’s associationist psychologies, “physics 
of the mind,” as Bergson called them. No one has a 
more effective critique of Spencerian evolutionism 
and the positivism of Comte and Levy-Bruhl. And in 
the latter case it is a critique all the more moving and 
effective when one realizes that nineteenth century 
scientism was the starting point of Bergson’s intel¬ 
lectual journey. 

Noting the radical defects of the Kantian critique of 
knowledge Bergson begins by positing a higher type of 
knowing, over and above what he called “intelligence.” 
This higher mode of knowledge is intuition. Its virtue 
is that it allows us to insert ourselves in the absolute, 
and so transcend the false dichotomy of subject and 
object which has plagued all epistemologies and meta¬ 
physics. Bergson’s approach to the fundamental char¬ 
acter of the real and the type of knowledge propor¬ 
tioned to it was by way of inspection of the psychologi¬ 
cal facts of memory and imagination. This inspection 
of the self reveals that the real is duration, an ineffable 
flux, a pure continuity of change self-creating and self- 
substantializing. Philosophers, says Bergson, have em¬ 
phasized too much intelligence which operates through 
concepts. That is why they have missed the dura¬ 
tional or continuous character of the real. For intel¬ 
ligence “morcellizes” the real; it stops the flow of dura¬ 
tion, and in its search for fixity constructs (or rather, 
fabricates) essences. The operations of intelligence 
are natural to man insofar as he is homo faber, fashion¬ 
ing and manipulating matter to his practical ends. In¬ 
telligence, however, cannot be an instrument for homo 
sapiens , who seeks the inner speculative truth of things. 
Hence, if we are to know in the full sense, we must 
strive for that intuitional distention of the spirit which 
at the outer rim of consciousness escapes the conceptual 
and seizes pure becoming itself. 

To this philosophy of intuition and duration, Jacques 
Maritain, former disciple and long-time friend of Berg¬ 
son addresses himself in this book. This work of 
Maritain, ably translated by Mabelle and J. Gordon 
Andison, is actually an amalgamation of two books. 
The greater part is a translation of the first book Mari¬ 
tain wrote, La Philosophe Bergsonienne. The trans¬ 
lators have also included two chapters from Ransoming 
the Time in which Maritain discusses Bergson’s views 
on morality and religion. Besides the two parts the 
work also includes an appendix in which Maritain deals 
with certain problems concerning the interpretation of 

Aristotle. 

Maritain’s most effective critique of Bergsonism turns 
upon its theory of intuition. In Bergson’s description, 
intuition allows the knower to mold himself to the 
durational flux, and in a certain sense become identical 
with it. The difficulty with this view, as Maritain 
notes, is that it fails to account for the wholly unique 
character of knowledge. Bergson is too much impressed 
with the Empedoclean principle that knowledge is the 
binding of like to like. Maritain stresses that Berg¬ 
sonian intuition neglects the intentional character of 
knowledge. Knowledge involves the production of a 
wholly unique mode of existence, in which the objects 
without detriment to its physical being, is assimilated 
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to the knower. For Bergson, the opposite is true: the 
knower by a kind of psychological immersion is entirely 
assimilated to the flux of duration. 

In a positive way Maritain tries to show that within 
the philosophy of St. Thomas a proper theory of intui¬ 
tion may be developed. Unfortunately he is not very 
dear in his description of this intuitional knowledge. 
He describes it as an intuition of being through a con¬ 
cept. At times he seems to imply that this intuition 
precedes judgment. If that is the case it is difficult to 
see how the existential character of being can be 
grasped since judgment is the avenue to existence. 

The Philosophical Library has performed a real service 
in publishing this translation of Maritain’s work. Not 
only is it one of the best criticisms of Bergsonism, it is 
also valuable for its concise presentation of Maritain’s 
own approach to the philosophy of St. Thomas. It is 
not an easy book to read. The readers of his Degrees 
of Knowledge are well aware that Maritain’s prose is 
cursed with that heavy-handed style which apparently 
even the most felicitous translation cannot undo. But 
perhaps it is unfair to put too much emphasis on this 
point. Maritain says himself that philosophers ought 
to eschew style if they wish to avoid entangling their 
thought in the transitory. 

Thomas P. McTighe, 

Georgetown University, 

Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Frank, Wolfgang The Sea Wolves 

Rinehart. June 30, 1955. 340p. $5.00. 

“We must regard this struggle at sea as the foundation 
of all the efforts of the United Nations. If we lose, 
all else is denied us.” So wrote "Winston Churchill of 
the submarine war in the Atlantic during the early 
forties. And indeed in no aspect of the war did the 
Axis powers come nearer to success than in the deadly 
U-boat campaign that threatened to snap the logistic 
life-line between England and America. The order to 
the Unterseebocten from the German admiralty was 
simple—“Sink ships”—and the fact that they sank 
2600 Allied and neutral merchant ships, amounting to 
13| million gross tons, together with 175 Allied war¬ 
ships, attests to the efficiency with which that order 
was carried out. This was done with 1150 ships of 
which 781 were lost to enemy action, 215 were scuttled 
at war’s end and 154 surrendered. Of 40,000 per¬ 
sonnel in the U-boat arm, 28,000 were killed and 5,000 
taken prisoner. 

Fascinating figures these and equally fascinating is the 
story of the U-boat war as told straight-forwardly by 
Wolfgang Frank, Public Relations Officer on the staff 
of Admiral Donitz, commander of the U-boats, later 
Grand Admiral and finally Hitler’s successor as Chief 
of State, the man who signed the final German capitu¬ 
lation. Herr Frank writes as a professional militarist, 
a career sailor concerned with the mechanics of opera¬ 
tion. There is little propaganda in the book, save what 
would be expected, a professional devotion to his arm 
of the service and a loyalty to his Fatherland. He says 
nothing of the ethics of the Fiihrer principle, except 
for quoting Donitz’s remarks at Nuremberg; he seems 
to have been convinced that Germany was struggling 


for her life against a tightening ring of enemies. He 
feels that the submarine service observed the conven- 
ventions of international warfare. 

The story is divided into three parts, “The Growth of 
the Offensive (1939-1941)”, “The Golden Age (1941- 
1943” and “The Decline (1943-1945).” The first de¬ 
scribes the reconstitution of the submarine service after 
World War I and the early actions in the Atlantic 
which clearly showed the problems confronting this 
service. It is interesting to note that Donitz was con¬ 
fronted not only with operational problems but with 
scarcities of all types and opposition from his own ad¬ 
miralty. It was not until 1942 that Donitz began to 
receive needed support, that new ideas and construction 
were approved and that the U-boat campaign began 
to swing into high. The almost incredible successes of 
1941-1943 followed but with the Allied developing 
anti-submarine devices and techniques, especially radar, 
the decine was foreseen. The famous “Wolf-pack” 
tactics were abandoned and, as figures of submarine 
losses clearly show, the U-boats were more frequently 
the hunted than the hunters. Even the weather inter¬ 
fered with U-boat tactics and the privations suffered 
by crewmen were great. From the German standpoint 
submarines were of little use in blocking the invasion, 
except for tying down anti-submarine forces and in 
1944 and 1945 U-boat usefulness steadily decreased. 
In 1945 new and improved models were ready for serv¬ 
ice but the general German debacle prevented any 
efficient use. 

The book concludes with a brief story of the surrender 
and the Nuremberg trials. Technical matters are not 
treated in the book—no military secrets of any sort are 
divulged. The whole story is a general account of 
submarine action and is suitable for the general reader. 

Leonard N. Wolf, Ph.D., 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Tenzing of Everest, with James Ramsey Ullman 

Tiger of the Snows; the Autobiography 
of Tenzing of Everest 
Putnam. June 3, 1955. 294p. $4.50. 

Izzard, Ralph The Abominable Snowman 

Doubleday. July 28, 1955. 250p. $4.00. 

It was an astute publisher who dispatched the dean of 
American mountaineering writers to Darjeeling to col¬ 
laborate with the world’s most colorful climbing figure 
in the production of this book. The result is a clear, 
full-length portrait of a simple man who has had the 
greatness to remain simple after enduring the rewards 
and penalties of world renown. 

Tenzing Norgay (this is the official version of his name, 
and in Sherpa it means “the wealthy fortunate fol¬ 
lower of God”) was born in 1914, one of thirteen chil¬ 
dren, in the Khumbu valley of northeastern Nepal, the 
harsh and stony homeland of the Sherpas, a tribe whose 
services to European and American climbing expedi¬ 
tions have made them famous.. Mount Everest, known 
locally as “The Mountain So High No Bird Can Fly 
Over It,” dominates the Sherpa country, and has domi¬ 
nated Tenzing’s life. Flis passion for that peak stems 
from his early childhood, and leads him at times to 
expressions about it that border on idolatry. 
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In order to place Tenzing and Everest in proper per' 
spective, Ullman has devoted the first half of the book 
to a description of the economic and social life of the 
Sherpas—a matriarchal society as depenedent economi¬ 
cally on the Yak as are the Laps on the Reindeer, 
primitive in its mode of life, religious, and with an 
oral but no written language. Tenzing ran away from 
all this and sought his fortune in the city, joining 
various climbing expeditions and learning many lan¬ 
guages. There is an account of his madcap adventure 
with that strange, sombre and courageous person Earl 
Denman, author of Alone to Ei’erest. They made it 
from Darjeeling to Everest and back in five weeks, with 
little equipment and no authorization. 

The latter part of the Tenzing story is concerning of 
course with his part in the two heroic Swiss attempts 
on Everest immediately preceding the successful British 
assault. His preference for the Swiss over the British 
as climbing companions, his strong disagreement with 
certain aspects of Hillary’s account of their summit 
dash, his bitter views on those who would inject politics 
into climbing, his fabulous triumphal visit with the rest 
of the team to England, and his present efforts to live 
a normal life with his wife and daughters, make absorb¬ 
ing reading. 

Ullman has handled his materials with considerable 
skill, turning out not only a readable “success story” 
but a document of permanent usefulness in the history 
of Himalayan mountaineering. The photographs and 
especially the maps deserve commendation. 

Ralph Izzard, the reporter for the London Daily Mail 
whose An Innocent on Everest provided a lighthearted 
account of an impressive achievement, first became 
seriously interested in the Yeti, or “Abominable Snow¬ 
man” when he found that Colonel (now Sir John) 
Hunt is convinced that such a creature actually exists. 
Sir John is not given to irresponsible vagarie, nor is H. 
W. Tilman, whose Mount Everest, 1938 contains a 
famous appendix on the phenomenon, nor yet again is 
A. N. Tombazi, an Italian scientist who saw a Yeti and 
still doesn’t believe his own eyes. 

The value of the present volume is that it brings to¬ 
gether a number of references to the written literature, 
summarizes some verbal traditions, and reproduces 
photographic evidence concerning the alleged beast 
whose footprints have been photographed and meas¬ 
ured but remain zoologically unidentified; whose skull, 


with hair on it, has been handled and measured by 
scientists who agree that, whatever it is, it is not a fake; 
whose excreta have been analyzed and found to con¬ 
tain traces of the foods that Sherpa witnesses have de¬ 
clared the creature habitually eats; and a patch of 
whose skin—the present Expedition’s biggest find—has 
been set to Professor Wood Jones in London for expert 
examination. 

The author’s delightful style and the intrinsic fascina¬ 
tion of his subject suffice to redeem this record of a 
project that failed in its main objective—namely, to 
sight and if possible capture temporarily a Yeti—and 
to compensate for some rather heavy pages giving con¬ 
scientious accounts of fruitless hunts. The author’s 
continual use of the term “coolie” in reference to 
Sherpa carriers will do nothing to raise the reputation 
of the British among their eastern friends. And a 
minor point: he refers to Pern Pern as Tenzing’s “sister” 
(pp. 84, 225), whereas Tenzing himself describes Pern 
Pern as one of his daughters ( Tiger of the Snows, p. 
110 ). 

The photographs are good, but the lack of any map is 
a serious defect which the reader can largely make good 
by referring to page 163 of the Tenzing and Ullman 
book which reproduces the map of “The Routes to 
Everest” that originally appeared in Ullman’s The Age 
of Mountaineering. 

Phillips Temple, 

Washington, D. C. 


Announcement 

Beginning with the issue of September 15, 
and monthly thereafter, BEST SELLERS will 
add a supplementary digest of reviews of 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S BOOKS , those new pub- 
lications which are likely to be widely read 
and prove popular with boys and girls in their 
teens. This supplement will be under the 
general direction of our contributing editor, 
Doctor Helen M. Butler, Professor of Librar- 
ianship at Marywood College. 
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Cronin, Vincent The Wise Man from the West 

Dutton. Sept. 7, 1955. 287p. $4.50. 

Recently The Journal of Asiatic Studies carried an 
account of a Christian tombstone, dated 1342, un¬ 
earthed at Yangchow, China. The discovery was ob¬ 
viously connected with the labors of Franciscan mis¬ 
sionaries who were in China from 1294 to 1368, under 
the Yuan dynasty. It is not strange that the article 
was the work of a Jesuit scholar, for the members of 
that Society have been busy preaching the Gospel in 
China for many centuries, and their record shines with 
the names of men like D’Andrada, Grueber and D’Or- 
ville, who taught the faith in China in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. But the pioneer among 
these zealous men was Father Matthew Ricci, whose 


story has been told in The Wise Man from the West, 
by Vincent Cronin. 

The subject of this biography was born about twenty 
miles from Loreto in Italy, in the town of Macerata, 
and his first close association with the Fathers of the 
Society began when he entered the Jesuit school in 
Macerata in 1561. The world in which he grew up 
was freshly torn by the Protestant revolt, escaped from 
the dangers of a Saracen invasion at Lepanto, and re¬ 
sponded to the assaults on the faith and the faithful 
by a vigorous spiritual crusade at home and abroad. 
Since the Jesuits were in the forefront of both move¬ 
ments, the boy Matthew heard stirring tales of evan¬ 
gelists laboring far beyond the borders of his native 
Isaly. Matthew’s father had determined that the boy 
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should follow in his footsteps and study law. With 
that end in view, he sent Matthew to Rome, but in 
1571, the young man, now sure of his vocation, aban¬ 
doned the legal studies and entered the Society of 
Jesus. Five years later, at his own request he was as¬ 
signed to the Province of India, and his missionary 
career had begun. 

He had to learn patience in his new endeavors. There 
were preliminary studies in Lisbon, and after that, a 
long journey to Goa, where the missionary group landed 
in 1578. Preparation for opening a mission field in 
China were already under way, and in 1582, Father 
Ricci was sent to Macao, the point from which it was 
hoped an entry into China could be made. But before 
entering the Celestial Kingdom a hard course of inten¬ 
sive study was required, and it was here that Matthew’s 
singularly retentive memory and high scholarship were 
put to the test in mastering the Chinese language and 
the classics of the country. Yet by a serendipity of 
which neither Matthew nor his superiors dreamed, it 
was the young priest’s skill as a mathematician and 
cartologist that secured them an invitation from the 
governor of Shiuhing, the first breaking of the seal of 
the closed kingdom. 

The pattern thus established continued throughout 
Father Ricci’s career. He moved from Shiuhing to 
Nanchang, and finally to Peking. When he was sum¬ 
moned to the court of the Throne of Heaven, it was 
not to stand before Wan Li, the Emperor, and preach 
as Paul before Felix the governor; he was admitted to 
the Forbidden City to teach the Emperor’s musicians 
how to play the clavichord and to keep the striking 
clock, which he had presented to Wan Li, in repair. 
The contacts, though indirect, were not without their 
advantage and benefit. It was evident that Ricci 
enjoyed the imperial favor, and that permitted him to 
defend the faith against Buddhists and other religion¬ 
ists of the country. The harvest was gathered, albeit 
slowly. 

When Ricci died in 1610, he had not only introduced 
Christianity to a great many influential Chinese, but 
he had made an historic name for himself. His was 
the Western equivalent of K’ung Futzu which has be¬ 
come standard as the rendering of the teacher’s name: 
Confucius. He also translated four of the major classi¬ 
cal works of Confucius, and ascertained that honor to 
Confucius and the tablets of the dead had no religious 
significance, a position not finally vindicated until 
1939. All in all, his scholarship, his patient zeal, and 
his wisdom make his achievement considerable in the 
long roll of history and religion. 

The style of the biography is a credit to the author, 
who does not need to be recommended as the son of 
the distinguished novelist, A. J. Cronin, but has a 
standing in his own right. Perhaps he is somewhat too 
earnest in ascribing the invention of the compass to the 
Chinese—the sailors of Amalfi have a better claim— 
and in his scorn of those who differed with Father 
Ricci’s view of honors to Confucius. But these are 
small faults in a work of distinction. 

Dennis B. McCarthy, O.P., Ph.D., 

Head, Department of English, 

. Providence College, 

Providence 8, Rhode Island r 
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Bacchelli, Riccardo Nothing New Under the Sun 
Translated from the Italian by Stuart Hood. Pantheon. 
Sept. 9, 1955. 518p. $4.50. 

In 1950, when Riccardo Bacchelli’s The Mill on the Po 
was published, it was acclaimed in America “as a solid 
peak not only on Italy’s literary horizon but on the 
horizon of all the literary world”; in England “as a 
work of first class importance”; in Germany as “an 
historical novel which does not have its equal in Italy 
and very few peers in the whole of Europe”; and in 
Sweden a reviewer declared, “Our Swedish Academy 
would do well to keep its eyes on Riccardo Bacchelli 
when it awards the Nobel Prize.” 

Such remarks certainly rise above the cliches com¬ 
monly used by reviewers. The volume published in 
English in 1950 under the title, The Mill on the Po, 
contained the first two volumes of the trilogy which is 
made complete with the appearance of Nothing New 
Under the Sun. For the benefit of the many, including 
this reviewer, who failed to read The Mill on the Po, 
a “Publisher’s Note” is presented on pages 7, 8, 9. 
This brief summary gives the life story of Lazzaro Sca- 
cerni, who served in 1812 with the Italian contingent 
of Napoleon’s army in its tragic Russian campaign. By 
1817 this same Scacerni had become the owner of St. 
Michael’s Mill, a floating mill moored near the village 
of Guarda on the Po river in northern Italy. The life 
of the Scacerni family to 1870 is traced in The Mill on 
the Po; their checkered history from, about 1870 to 
1918 is given in Nothing New Under the Sun. 

By way of comment, I feel like echoing what was said 
by other reviewers in 1950, relative to Bacchelli’s work. 
It is only when you make an effort to compare this 
book with the last dozen novels that you have read 
that Bacchelli’s greatness becomes evident to you. Most 

of the other novels seem to have been the work of 
fourth grade children, in comparison with the one being 
reviewed. 

Why do I say that? Mainly, I presume, because Bac¬ 
chelli made me an unseen member of the Scacerni 
family as I followed its fortunes during the period 
1870-1918. Cecilia, the mother, I shall never forget. 
However, much the same observation holds true for 
each of her six children. For Berta, the daughter who 
seemed to possess every characteristic that any man 
could want in a woman, I have a feeling which hardly 
stops at admiration. The other members of the family 
are as real to me as the members of my own family, 
and their problems as important as those I deal with 
in my own life. The conversations recorded are so 
natural that you unconsciously find yourself reading 
them aloud, sometimes shouting with laughter and at 
other times very close to tears. 

In addition to the love and hatred associated with the 
life of the Scacerni family, there are the great social 
struggles that were scarring Italy in the 1870’s and 
1880’s, particularly the bitter struggles between the 
landlords and the Socialists, the latter making an effort 
to destroy completely the former. The terrific impact 
of these social struggles on the millers and on the vil¬ 
lage people are unforgettably traced. Even though you 
may have time to read but few novels, do try to in¬ 
clude this one in your reading for 1955. Having done 
that, you will probably want to read, as I do, The Mill 
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on the Po. The Scacerni family will have become your 
family; you will want to learn more about it. 

Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 
Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois 

* * * 

Hutchinson, R. C. The Stepmother 

Rinehart. Aug. 22, 1955. 310p. $3.50. 

Lawrence Ashland was a lonely man. He had lost his 
wife by death. He had lost his son by an even more 
dreadful route; because Stephen Ashland had killed 
a man during the war, a man who was a coward and 
whose death brought few regrets. But the killing was 
a worm that ate at the soul of Stephen, driving him 
away from other men into a lonely cell of self-punish¬ 
ment, and in that cell there was no room for a kind 
father. 

Catherine de Lauzun was lonely, too. She was lovely, 
intelligent, sensitive, and her work as Ashland’s secre¬ 
tary gave her long hours to know this man, to admire 
him, to hate his moments of icy defeat. She did not 
realize what it all added up to until he asked her to 
be his second wife, the stepmother of his two children. 

The Stepmother is a quiet story of the relations that 
slowly develop when a woman steps into the lives of 
people who have grown used to the memory of a 
mother and wife, and who are determined that nothing 
shall shake one leaf from that tree of memory. They 
remember the patient and strong-willed invalid who 
suffered her pain with Spartan fortitude, unwilling to 
receive pity from others, unable to bestow pity upon 
them. 

In a sense, this is merely a redevelopment of the 
Rebecca theme in modern fiction. But Hutchinson is 
much too fine an artist to permit his book to be a 
shadow of a greater. There is a depth of understanding 
and a profundity of character that makes this book 
stand on its own feet, unpretentious, quiet, and 
splendid. 

In the past, as in Elephant and Castle, Hutchinson has 
paraded a wealth of characters and plots before the 
astonished eyes of his readers. Here, he is content to 
take a handful of characters with only a touch of 
subtle plotting, and from this delicate selection he 
etches a memorable novel. 

Many years ago William Lyon Phelps referred to Hutch¬ 
inson as the only living master of English prose. Per¬ 
haps this is a stark exaggeration. But I feel that in his 

grave today, Phelps is lying a bit more contentedly, 

because a friend has not let him down. This is a book 
for a quiet winter evening. It is not flamboyant, excit¬ 
ing: it is slight and beautiful. 

Frank O’Gorman, 
Department of English, 
Marywood College, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Stewart, George R. The Years of the City 

Houghton, Mifflin. Aug. 25, 1955. 567p. $4.50. 

When Archias came with the Founder, he was an 
orphaned urchin—too unimportant in the Company’s 


roll to be given a regular ration—and he was marked 
with a hooked scar on his forehead. When Eschats, 
his great-great-great grandson was carried as a ragged 
urchin from the sack of the City six generations later, 
he was also marked with a jagged cut on the forehead 
for later recognition, and the life of a city and of a 
family had come full circle, from founding, to flower¬ 
ing, to decline, and finally to an end. This is the story 
that George Stewart tells in The Years of the City, the 
story of its founding, its strengthening, its rise to power 
and its final senescence and death! The name of the 
city is Phrax, (the dictionary gives a close Greek root 
meaning “the fenced-in place'’); the time is ancient 
Greece, the site is undetermined—somewhere on the 
coast of the Aegean, Mediterranean or Tyrrhenian Seas. 
The story is divided into four books, each dealing with 
the life of a specific individual in a family, as well as 
with an era of the city’s life; and three “inter-books,” 
each detailing the life of the city over a longer span 
of years. 

The first book describes the founding of the City, the 
interpretation of the oracle, the first battle and the 
treaty with the Hillmen; the major assemblies of the 
tribes and citizens; and the allotment of land. The 
major protagonists are Hipponax, the Founder; Archias, 
a nameless one who interprets the oracle, saves the 
Founder’s life and becomes a citizen; and Johanan, a 
Jewish trader. 

In the second book are described the adventures of 
Bion, son of Archias, as a noted sailor assisted in trad¬ 
ing by the shrewd Ben-nebear. Bion brings the first 
chickens to the City and they are used in bribing the 
Barbarian Horde until Clearchus, the general, can buy 
time, train troops, make armor, and light the spark 
which enables the Phragians, after a long and wily 
campaign, to defeat the militarily superior Horde in 
the Battle of Sanaxis. Bion made the family strong 
and wealthy by marrying Aglaia, sister of Clearchus. 
Both Clearchus and Bion are killed in the Battle. 

The third book tells of Callias, Bion’s son, philosopher 
and historian, wealthy first citizen of Phrax who, in his 
sophistication with Phrax’s new-found greatness, per¬ 
mitted himself to be tricked by Melas. By logically 
devious means, Melas became absolute tyrant of the 
City and Phrax became notable among the cities of 
Greece. At Melas’s death there were no strong men 
to take his place and the gradual disintegration of the 
City is described in the fourth book, in the person of 
Diothemis, superannuated son of Callias, whose wild 
by-blows, called “the Sons of Clearchus,” command 
the City in its final struggle against the Hillmen, who 

took it and sacked it. 

The City was founded in hope and strength, grew in 
freedom and co-operation, flowered into worldly great¬ 
ness under a dominant ruler; but reaped the harvest of 
the seeds of decay sown by tyranny in final dissolution. 
The years of the City ran, as Stewart so aptly analogizes 
in the “inter-books,” “as the wine flows when someone 
has struck the wine-skin with a knife,” spurting strongly 
at first, flowing steadily; then finally dribbling weakly 
into emptiness. 

Mr. Stewart has written another excellent book, breath¬ 
ing life into an inanimate being so well that the reader 
becomes a citizen, hopeful, exultant, despairing, as the 
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fortunes of the City wax and wane. The background 
material is excellently done, naturalistic in tone but 
with philosophical touches to relieve its primitiveness. 
Its naturalism restricts the book to adults to whom, 
however, it can be recommended highly. 

Leonard N. Wolf, Ph.D., 
University of Scranton 

* * * 

Cloete, Stuart The African Giant 

Hougton, Mifflin. Sept. 6, 1955. 400p. $4.00. 

Stuart Cloete, distinguished South African novelist, 
approaches tropical Africa with a jaundiced eye, but 
his outlook cannot be described as inherently that of a 
white supremacist. Yet his picture of conditions in 
West, Central, and East Africa is unlikely to endear 
him to those who see salvation in immediate freedom 
for colonial areas. Briefly, Cloete questions the ability 
of the African to run a modern nation without the 
European to direct and guide him. His underlying 
theme is that the interests of the politically conscious, 
western educated elite are not identical with those of 
the backward masses; and that colonial rule is more 
to the interest of the masses than would be that of 
educated Africans: “When thinking of Africa, it is the 
illiterate mass of peasant farmers who should be con¬ 
sidered—their progress, their comfort, their happiness” 
(p. 311). 

Cloete is essentially concerned with the question 
whether European civilization is only a thin celluloid 
momentarily concealing savage and barbarous indi¬ 
genous culture traits. This question is answered in two 
forms: the role of the intellectual and the persistence 
of primitive practices. 

Regarding the educated African he finds that too many 

are concerned with using their education for personal 

advantage rather than to better the conditions of their 
fellow countrymen: 

It is unfortunately true that many Africans regard 
their education as a tool dedicated, not to their em¬ 
ployers or the interests of their country, but to their 
own personal gain. Many Africans who have studied 
law in England or America use this knowledge to 
cheat their fellows legally. They have learnt the 
law but have no idea what it means, or its tre¬ 
mendous tradition. They have merely extracted 
from it those elements which will enable them to 
swindle their neighbours without being found guilty 
in a court, (p. 235). 

This is a sweeping indictment, but the writer gives 
many instances of this self-gratification to support it. 
Furthermore, although bribery and corruption are no 
strangers among white men, they seem to acquire a 
unique character wherever the African has been given 
a voice in local government. Cloete’s account of the 
merciless exploitation of blackman by blackman in the 
independent Republic of Liberia illustrates this per¬ 
fectly. 

Primitive practices the author finds all too frequently 
underlying the facade of whatever democracy exists. 
Cannibalism, ritual murders, and other forms of sadism 
still dominate the countryside and western law cannot 
reach them. Especially revolting is Cloete’s account 
of the leopard murders which claimed at least 196 
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victims from 1945 to 1948 in one section of Nigeria 
alone. These horrible crimes, committeed in a country 
which in ten years may be a member of the Common¬ 
wealth of Nations, were motivated solely by the need 
of charms for witchcraft. Fear of reprisals made it im¬ 
possible for the police to solve most of the crimes. Some 
leopard murderers were tried and convicted; most went 
free for the law could not convict them. Too few ac¬ 
counts of these things are publicly reported by colonial 
officials for fear of political repercusions at home. As 
Cloete, in another connection, expresses it: “Africa is 
the country of the whitewash brush and the great 
hush-up” (p. 210). Yet the existence of these prac¬ 
tices would make self-government af arce if independ¬ 
ence were achieved. 

The African Giant is an important contribution to 
American knowledge about Africa. Yet it has some 
defects which must be noted. Although Cloete is a 
brilliant writer in places, the book as a whole is badly 
organized. It has the character of an unedited travel 
diary. The author’s insights are buried in the trivia 
and he rarely devotes more than one or two para¬ 
graphs to developing them. Furthermore several of the 
author’s solutions to problems (seldom developed at 
length so that they may be analyzed) pose serious 
moral problems. (E.g., birth control to hold down 
population, and collective responsibility of the Kikuyu 
for the MauMau murders and brutality.) In spite of 
these serious defects this book must be recommended 
to those interested in Africa’s future. 

Edward R. O’Connor, 

St. Louis, Missouri 

* * * 

Jefferis, Barbara Beloved Lady 

William Sloane Associates. Sept. 6, 1955. 341p. $3.95. 

This is an historical novel; but of the “modern type”— 
all information and no interpretation. Take such old 
stand-bys as Ivanhoe and A Tale of Two Cities ; in spite 
of inaccuracies, far-fetched incidents, and long-winded¬ 
ness, they manage to convey the feeling of their respec¬ 
tive periods in a way which surpasses the more accurate 
work of many competent historians. Beloved Lady gives 
a wealth of information about fifteenth-century fighting 
and about that nightmare of the Middle Ages, the 
“sweating sickness”; but never gives the illusion of 
reality. Barbara Jefferis has made a novel based on 
that fascinating collection, The Poston Letters; yet, 
while the original letters are, one may say, more en¬ 
thralling than any novel, the novel based on them is 
both artificial and dull. The heart of the book—the 
love Margery Paston has for her father’s bailiff, a man 
below her in station—is not used, as it should be, to 
show the Pastons’ middle-class mentality and the 
changing importance of this class in fifteenth-century 
England. It becomes merely one more variation on the 
“stern parent, headstrong daughter” theme. 

More serious are certain mis-representations. It is a 
commonplace that girls in those days were subject to 
far more discipline, had far less liberty, than they now 
have; but to give the impression that daughters could 
then be treated with impunity in the normal thing, in 
a way which recalls the worst excesses against slaves 
in pagan Rome is to give a falsely one-sided picture 
The -representation of Father Gloys, the Pastons’ chap- 
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lain, is plain absurd: It was the age of corruption in the 
Church and it might be legitimate to depict him as an 
illiterate mountebank or an unscrupulous villain; but 
he is pictured as an educated and devoted priest who 
solemnly informs Margery that she is damned to all 
eternity simply because she will not marry anyone but 
the man she loves and to whom she declares she is 
betrothed. Father Gloys, or Miss Jefferis, seems singu- 
larly ignorant of the conditions for a valid betrothal in 
the Middle Ages. And, while no one can positively 
say that in any age an individual girl could never have 
been told that, because she was a woman, she could 
have no intelligent understanding of her religion, yet 
that is not the teaching of the Church and ought not 
be described as so being. 

Finally, it is strange that Margery Paston, who was so 
terrified of the sins which Father Gloys told her she 
was guilty that she was almost ready to marry the 
man of her parents’ choice, should give herself with¬ 
out any scruple, outside the bonds of marriage, to her 
lover, Richard Calle, when she is reunited with him 
at the end of the book, and then make the blasphemous 
remark attributed to her there. 

This novel has scholarship and it has restraint, on the 
whole, in its language; but it lacks understanding of a 
highly significant period in history and is, therefore, to 
be recommended with reservations. 

Angela Cave, Ph.D., 

Mankattanville College 
of the Sacred Heart, 

Purchase, New York 

* * * 

Byrd, Sigman, and Sutherland, John The Valiant 
Jason. Aug. 1955. 315p. $3.25. 

For many years the Indian has been one of the fore¬ 
most villains of American historical literature. Noth¬ 
ing could possibly be lower than an ornery Redskin; 
the only good Indian was a dead one. But times have 
changed. America has grown and feels secure enough 
to be tolerant to the past, and so the Indian is being 
shown in a more sympathetic light—and a truer one. 
The Valiant is the story of one of the more shameful 
episodes in the generally shameful history of the rela¬ 
tions between the United States and the American 
Indians. 

Sigman Byrd and John Sutherland have based their 
novel on the career of the great leader of the Nez 
Perce Indians, Chief Joseph. History tells us that 
Chief Joseph was finally defeated by the famous Indian 
fighter, General Nelson Miles. In the fictionized ver¬ 
sion, Joseph becomes Joel and Miles is transformed into 
Sam Kendrick; Kendrick is given a daughter, Stella, to 
add the love interest—naturally tragic—to an overly 
romanticized story. 

Even with two writers working on it, the story is not 
too well done and its possibilities are never quite ful¬ 
filled. What could have been an excellent novel of 
the decline of a great tribe under the brilliant leader¬ 
ship of a great chief turns out to be not much better 
than a western soap opera of the hopeless love of a 
white girl and a persecuted Indian. 

Despite its general failure to rise to the level of its 
story, The Valiant may prove an interesting book to 


those addicted to cavalry vs. Redskin stories. It gives 
a good picture of Indian life as well as a graphic de¬ 
scription of the treachery and deceit practiced against 
the Redmen. 

John J. O’Hara, 

Fordham University, 

New York, New York 

* * * 

Yerby, Frank The Treasure of Pleasant Valley 
Dial. Sept. 6, 1955, 348p. $3.50. 

Bruce Harkness and his brother find their 1850 cotton 
plantation insufficient for both of them; Jo Peterson, 
the girl Bruce loves, has married another; Bruce is tired 
of the “Southern code”—he wishes only to live in 
peace without violence and as a farmer. So, of all 
things, he joins the gold rush to California. On the 
voyage he meets Hailey Burke and makes an enemy 
of Rufus King, a murderous gambler. In California he 
finds a lawless land where strength determines law. 
There he engages in placer mining long enough to buy 
a farm. He befriends Pepe Cordoba from a mob and 
wins his allegiance together with Juana, his beautiful 
wife. Bruce also meets an itinerant preacher, Ted 
Peterson, Jo’s husband, comes to California and -works 
for Rufus King. Jo herself comes to California and 
becomes King’s mistress. In love with Joe and Juana, 
and with neither available to him, Bruce is driven by 
woman-hunger he cannot satisfy. In a bloody finale, 
King and Peterson and Pepe are killed and Bruce finds 
final solace on his farm with Juana. 

One wonders what this story is about and why it was 
written. Certainly, there is not literary, moral or enter¬ 
tainment value in it. Bruce is depicted as a naturally 
good man who abhors violence and curbs his passion, 
whereas in reality he is little but a nincompoop who is 
swayed by any emotional situation, at the author’s will. 
Murder and prostitution are commonplace throughout 
the book, the title of which is, we suppose, a movie 
“natural.” The story, such as it is, is suitable for 
adults, although this reviewer could conceive of no 
more worthless waste of time than reading it. 

* * * 

Krutch, Joseph Wood The Voice of the Desert 
William Sloane Associates. 1955. 223p. $3.75. 

Joseph Wood Krutch is a capable writer and he man¬ 
ages in I he Voice of the Desert to convey to his readers 
his own very real interest in and enthusiasm for his 
part of Arizona. For Mr. Krutch the desert presents 
flora and fauna at their most resourceful, enjoying 
vigorous life in spite of—or even because of—the most 
discouraging surroundings. The life of the desert has 
won his abundant admiration and through him it wins 
that of the reader too. 

If there were nothing but observation, and more of it, 
in this book, the book might be completely charming; 
but the desert gives Mr. Krutch a base from which he 
sets forth into philosophy and he does not show him¬ 
self very adequate as a philosopher. He cannot accept 
pure mechanism as an explanation of the world and 
he cannot accept the idea of a designing intelligence 
behind the world (because, he says, though he may 
have other reasons too, he cannot believe that an all- 
tvise God would create parasites). He seems, there- 
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fore, to postulate an evolution that was determined at 
critical stages by some rudimentary intelligence in what 
we call “lower” organisms. From the courage and in¬ 
telligence of individuals in the lower orders, from an 
understanding of their “emotional” life, and from a 
perception of the harmony in nature, he gets a new 
insight into the world as a whole, with man much less 
important than he likes to think himself. A resultant 
feeling of unity with nature gives Mr. Krutch deep 
satisfaction, as though he had found an absolute of 
some sort. 

This book gives an impression of shallow thinking, an 
impression which is unfortunate and one which Mr. 
Krutch should have avoided giving, because it probably 
does not do him justice. Here he manifests toward 
other philosophies an attitude which is too casual for 
one who would set himself up as a philosopher and he 
indicates a fear of plunging into the profundities that 
open out before him. Any man is free to set down his 
thoughts but a popular formulation such as this is 
dangerously encouraging to the current intellectual 
babbittry that fears absolutes. Mr. Krutch gives in his 
chapter on conservation a little summary of some facets 
of the providential design governing the world; but his 
intellectual conditioning will not let him accept the 
conclusions strongly hinted at by the evidence he as¬ 
sembles. 

The first few chapters may interest those who would 
like to know more about the desert and who are capable 
of entering into sympathy with its life; the last part of 
the book is a good presentation of man’s inept mis¬ 
handling of God’s creation. In between there is a 
great deal of pedestrian philosophizing. 

William B. Hill, S.J., 

Wernersville, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Hanley, Gerald Drinkers of Darkness 

Macmillan. Aug. 30, 1955. 256p. $3.50. 

Gerald Hanley is a young Irish novelist who has spent 
many years in Africa — first as a farmer, later as a 
soldier. Drinkers of Darkness is set in Eastern Africa — 
probably in Kenya — during the late 1930’s. The story 
revolves around a huge plantation inhabited by a few 
white people and thousands of native laborers. The 
whites decide to have a Christmas party. While the 
festivities are being arranged, the natives strike briefly, 
one of the white supervisors discovers his wife having 
an affair, and another of the whites learns he is dying 
of cancer. When Christmas arrives, the natives are 
striking for a second time, the neurotic, erring wife has 
been accepted by her husband, and the cancer-ridden 
Irishman has died. 

Such, in outline, is the plot; however, there is con¬ 
siderable depth to the story. The whites, far from their 
homelands, are depressed by the heat, and the mo¬ 
notony of African life. Most of them seek solace in 
gossip, whiskey, and/or sex. They are living in Africa, 
but they are not of Africa, and the tedium, and un¬ 
healthiness of their lives is well conveyed. 

While the whites pass their days in discontent, the 
natives are being stirred to discontent by three of their 
own people—Samuel, Paul, and Luka. All were “dis¬ 
appointed mission boys,” and all wanted to bring about 


a change in Africa. Samuel preached the love of Jesus 
and Christian justice; he wanted to improve the condi¬ 
tion of his fellow Africans through religious principles. 
Paul and Luka, however, were bitter against the white 
men, Paul, who had been to Russia, and Luka would 
stop at nothing to achieve their aims, and Luka even 
murders without any feeling of remorse. Paul and 
Luka foment strikes and rebellion. They are unscrupu¬ 
lous nationalists. Paul’s dogma to his fellow Africans 
is: “Teach them that the white man is not God. He is 
only a man with a government, money and guns. That 
is all you can do until there are more of us who can 
awaken the people.” 

Drinkers of Darkness is a sober and sad book. It is a 
portrait of personal tragedy as well as a story of the 
racial ferment and unrest in changing Africa. We see 
the degeneracy of the alleged superior whites and the 
individual difficulties that beset men everywhere: the 
character of O’Riordan, free-thinking and cynical, until 
cancer brings him back to Catholicism; the suffering 
husband who genuinely needs and loves his wife but 
who knows she is a harlot; Mrs. Tamlin who wanted— 
but could not have—children. Hanley makes few judg¬ 
ments, but his predominant theme is: “Man born of 
woman lives for a short time, and is filled with many 
miseries.” 

Hanley is particularly acute on the nationalism ques¬ 
tion in Africa. Samuel is used and victimized by Paul 
and Luka, and Hanley seems to be saying that there 
will be murder and blood in the future because the 
unscrupulous will prevail over the peacemakers. But 
be what may, the tribes are breaking up, and a new 
kind of nation is being born. 

Drinkers of Darkness is an interesting, well-written, and 
perceptive book. It was meant for discriminating, 
thoughtful, and mature readers. It will not disappoint 

such readers. 

Paul A. Doyle, Ph.D., 

Fordham University, 

New York, New York 

* * * 

Mannin, Ethel So Tiberius 

Putnam. Sept. 8, 1955. 120p. $2.50. 

So Tiberius, by Ethel Mannin, is another little story 
with a great reward for the reader. Typical of the 
slightness of its size, its theme is expressed in brief as 
well—three pages—and the last three pages at that. 
However, to reveal this theme in a book review would, 
I am sure, spoil much of the pleasure for those who 
have yet to read the book, so I will confine my com¬ 
ments to general approval. 

The story is about a man who adopts a cat. The ac¬ 
count of the animal’s manners and escapades is beau¬ 
tifully done. The greatest reward of the book, I feel, 
is in the mystic mood created by the author’s treatment 
of the cat’s relationship with its private world of nature. 
If this could be called an animal story, it is important 
to point out that it definitely is one to charm an adult. 
(As a matter of fact, parents whose children pull this 
cat story off the shelf may be appalled, unless they ap¬ 
prove of their children’s gaining a vivid education in 
feline sex mores.) But if one insists on classifying this 
tale, it is better described as a sensitive story of a crea- 
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ture’s subtle effect upon its master; its relationship to 
the tangled skeins of his life. More cannot be said 
without revealing the theme, which I promised not 
to do. 

I am sure that all adults, particularly those who appre¬ 
ciate unsentimental, knowledgeable portrayals of a cat, 
will enjoy this story. Moral reservations must be made 
in regard to the marital outlook of the humans in the 
story, but aside from this flaw, unqualified approval is 
given the magnetic enchantment of this book. 

Eileen Anne Downey, 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Schulberg, Budd Waterfront 

Random House. Sept. 9, 1955. 320p. $3.95. 

Budd Schulberg’s Waterfront had to be written. The 
scenario or screenplay for On the Waterfront was'not 
enough. The picture won prizes from the Venice Film 
Festival to the New York Film Critics’ plus a whole 
host of Academy Awards and familiarized the Ameri¬ 
can public with the “Mr. Big” of the rackets, the 
Johnny Friendlys, the goons, the gunmen of the pistol 
unions, the Terry Malloys, the Runty Nolans and “the 
waterfront priest.” The novelist had to write his 
novel. Perhaps for this reason, Waterfront will come 
as an anticlimax—a novel already well-known and 
talked about before it ever came to be written. But 
it is a powerful, beautifully constructed novel for all 
of that. 

Waterfront drapes the folds of its fiction over the hard 
steel framework of brutal fact. The American citizenry 
live with murder, theft, usury, corruption, bribery and 
graft administered and supervised by known convicts 
with long criminal records, protected by pharisees in 
high places, while the forces of law are frustrated at 
every turn. It is not without some sinking of the heart 
that one reads of the virtual serfdom imposed by the 
“shape-up” and the loan sharks. A man with wife 
and children gets no work from the shape-up boss un¬ 
less he borrows at ten percent from the union lender. 
Once he makes the loan, he gets put to work but most 
of the money he earns trickles its way back into the 
coffers of the money lenders, back to the filthy hands 
of those who have absolute power to decide whether 
he works or starves. It required a great deal of courage 
to write Waterfront. May it inspire the rest of us with 
the courage and the conscience to know that we too 
are involved. 

Like the picture, the novel tells the awakening of con¬ 
science in the tough hoodlum body of Terry Malloy. 
Terry was an ex-fighter who might have been a con¬ 
tender if his owners had not been betting on his op¬ 
ponents. Terry unwittingly sets up the murder of 
Joey Doyle, an ex-serviceman who has begun an or¬ 
ganized opposition to the racket bosses. Through the 
ensuing hullabaloo, most of it surprisingly within him¬ 
self, he meets Katie, Joey’s sister, and Father Pete 
Barry, the waterfront priest. The awakening of con¬ 
science within Terry grows step by step with Father 
Barry’s awareness of his own need to give himself 
totally to his people on the scum-laden piers. As in 
real life—as of now in contemporary New York— 
there comes no happy ending. The knight in shining 


white armor stands besmirched and grimy with the 
drenchings of polluted dock waters. But Budd Schul¬ 
berg’s story is a story of hope, not of despair. There 
are those who dare still to think of justice; those, who 
crushed to earth, somehow manage to rise again. Some 
of the greatest and most artistic touches in the novel 
reflect Budd Schulberg’s feeling for people, his feeling 
for the priesthood and his feeling for prayer. 

The language is not for minors but the subject and the 
story are a must for thinking adults. 

Victor R. Yanitelli, S.J., Ph.D., 

Fordham University, 

New York, New York 

* * * 

Strode, Hudson Jefferson Davis 

Harcourt, Brace. Sept. 8, 1955. 460p. $6.75. 

Hudson Strode, erudite and popular professor at the 
University of Alabama, has written a sympathetic biog¬ 
raphy of one of the nation’s greatest statesmen, Jeffer¬ 
son Davis. The book covers the period from Davis’ 
birth in Kentucky to his inauguration as president of 
the Confederate States of America in 1861. A second 
volume, covering the War years up to Davis’ death in 
1889 is in preparation. Professor Strode has used un¬ 
published letters to clarify the early years of Davis’ 
life; and, since Davis was a voluminous correspondent, 
the letters play a large part in revealing his thoughts 
and emotions. 

Jefferson Davis, born in 1808, was the tenth child of 
Samuel E. Davis; he was schooled by Dominican priests 
in Washington County, Kentucky; then matriculated 
at Transylvania College, preparatory to entering West 
Point in 1824. At “the Point,” Davis was under the 
eye of Sylvanus Thayer, Lt. Col. of Engineers; con¬ 
trary to general belief, Davis was not the perfect cadet 
—he had 120 demerits in his “plebe” year; 200 would 
have meant dismissal. Another cadet of the time, 
Robert E. Lee, went through the four years without 
one demerit. 

After graduation, Davis was assigned to frontier posts 
in Illinois and Wisconsin, fought in the Black Hawk 
War (1832) and, privately, expressed his disdain of the 
government’s Indian policy. At Fort Crawford, Wis¬ 
consin, Davis met and married Sarah, daughter of Col. 
Zachary Taylor, after a courtship made difficult by 
Taylor’s opposition to the match. Sarah died three 
months after her wedding of malaria, in her twenty- 
first year. 

Out of the army, Davis spent the next ten years as a 
planter. He entered the House of Representatives and 
married an eighteen-year-old Southern belle, Varina 
Howell. At the outbreak of the Mexican War, Davis 
formed a volunteer regiment and joined General Taylor 
at Monterey. He fought in numerous battles and in 
1847, as “the hero of Buena Vista,” was elected one 
of the U. S. Senators from Mississippi. As a senator, 
Davis was a conservative: he favored slavery expansion 
and opposed the Wilmot Proviso; he supported Polk in 
his Mexican policy. In 1848 Davis supported Cass, the 
Democratic candidate for president, even though his 
former father-in-law, Zachary Taylor was the Whig 
candidate; but Davis seemed pleased when Taylor was 
elected. 
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With the return of the Democrats to power in 1852, 
President Pierce appointed Davis Secretary of War, and 
Davis proved himself a great War Secretary: he raised 
the size of the Army by four regiments to a total 
strength of 14,216; he improved West Point, built 
bridges, raised soldiers’ pay and imported camels to 
carry supplies in the Southwest. (Incidentally, the 
camels were used successfully until the railroads ren¬ 
dered them obsolete.) 

After Pierce retired from the Presidency, Davis re¬ 
entered the Senate, where he again staunchly defended 
slavery and supported the Dred Scott decision. His 
stand on the issue of secession, however, was moderate; 
he was not a rabble-rouser like R. B. Rhett or Senator 
Toombs. Davis seemed to favor a southern “dominion” 
within the Union; but when Mississippi seceded, Davis 
went with his State and was chosen President of the 
Confederacy and was inaugurated on Febrary 18, 1861. 

Professor Strode is to be congratulated for a magnifi¬ 
cent, if somewhat laudatory, biography. His efforts 
help tear away the veil of mystery and aloofness that 
for years hovered around Jefferson Davis. This re¬ 
viewer profited enormously from the author’s research. 
The book is easy to read; ponderous footnotes are elimi¬ 
nated; the history of the period is carefully interwoven 
with the account of Davis’ life. Character portraits of 
Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Sam Houston, Zachary Taylor 
are all well done. Davis emerges as a man whose 
honesty and integrity was far beyond that of many of 
his contemporaries. His literary battle with Winfield 
Scott and the sponging attitude of “Old Fuss and 
Feathers” is a revelation. We hope for an early publi¬ 
cation of the second volume. 

F rank C. Brown, 

Chairman, History Department, 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

O’Malley, Bill Feeling No Pain 

Prentice-Hall. Sept. 8, 1955. 92p. $1.95. 

The genial cartoonist who invented Two Little Nuns, 
and two other books of slily humorous sketches, and 
the hazards of golf and of fatherhood respectively, 
views the alarums and excursions that surround a doc¬ 
tor’s life and the whole adventure of illness with mirth 
and rue. My favorite of these eighty-one cartoons is 
that showing a shirttailed patient going blithely into an 
operating room, pushing the cart before him and con¬ 
fidently clasping a book titled “Do It Yourself.” You 
are bound to find it all at least fifty-percent funny; and 
come to think of it that’s a .500 batting average. If 
your sick friends are not too sick or too sensitive, Feel¬ 
ing No Pain would be worth a lot more than “get-well” 
cards to them. 

* * * 

Simenon, Georges Destinations 

Doubleday. Sept. 11, 1955. 320p. $3.95. 

The two novels which are included in this volume are 
both concerned with travel in some way, and so the col¬ 
lective title. The first in the volume is called The 
Flitchhiker (Feux Rouges, “Red Fires” in the French); 
and the other is The Burial of Monsieur Bouvet, a 
literal translation of the French title. The two are> 


translated from the author’s French originals, one by 
Norman Denny, the other by Eugene Maccown; and 
both are expertly and effortlessly rendered by their 
translators. 

In The Hitchhiker, Steve and Nancy Hogan are setting 
out from their Long Island home on a rainy Friday 
night before Labor Day, to drive up to Maine where 
their two children have been summering in a camp. 
Both Steve and Nancy work in New York; they have a 
custom, during the summer when the children are 
away, of meeting at a bar to have a cocktail together 
before going home. Steve resents Nancy’s maneuver in 
preventing him having a second Martini; he sneaks a 
drink at a bar later while pretending to have gas and 
oil checked. On the drive, he stops again and has a 
double Martini. At a second stop, Nancy threatens to 
leave him to come alone by bus; but Steve takes the 
keys with him. After fifteen minutes and more liquor, 
Steve finds Nancy has gone off by bus, leaving him to 
follow in their car. He misses a road and fails to catch 
the bus, stops in a bar and picks up a young man he 
suspects of being an escaped convict. After a sodden 
night, with more drinking, Hogan wakes up along the 
roadside, seated in his car, and stalled by a blowout. 
His wallet is gone; he tries to reach the camp by phone 
and learns Nancy has not arrived there, has not reached 
the nearby town by bus. Then he recognizes her de¬ 
scription in a newspaper account of an assault and finds 
Nancy in a hospital. When he realizes that his wife 
was the victim of the thug he had helped escape, he is 
mortified; but he and Nancy face the future bravely. 

The Funeral of Monsieur Bouvet is more reminiscent 
of the Inspector Maigret stories. An apparently inno¬ 
cent old man drops dead while examining some cheap 
prints at a bookstall along the quai of the Parvis de 
Notre Dame. It just happens that a young American 
tourist is present with a camera and needing some 
money; if he had not, Monsieur Bouvet would have 
been decently buried by his sympathetic concierge, 
Madame Sardot, and no one would ever have known 
that M. Bouvet was a wealthy man, with a wife and 
daughter who knew him as Samuel Marsh, a sister and 
a mistress who knew him earlier as Gaston Lamblot. 
And the patient little old detective, Beaupere, does 
most of the unravelling of the tangled skein. 

Both these stories are expertly told. M. Simenon is a 
master of piecing together small bits of seemingly in¬ 
consequential speech, tiny details of gesture, significant 
details of form and texture and light, to create and 
intensify mood, to delineate and vivify character. His 
stories always have the breath of reality, of actuality 
in them; and they are eminently readable. In theme, 
they are most suitable for adults. 

R. F. Grady, S.J., 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Klaas, Joe Maybe Pm Dead 

Macmillan. Sept. 12, 1955. 408p. $4.50. 

Mr. Klaas, the author of Maybe I’m Dead, spent 
twenty-five months in a Nazi prison camp or camps. 
Presumably, some sequences of his novel about cap¬ 
tured American airmen are based on his experiences. 
The inventory of the sufferings of these men on march 
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with their German captors retreating westward from 
Silesia is certainly gisly, even at moments Dantesque. 
Therefore, a reviewer, refusing critical recognition to a 
chronicle of high heroism, almost feels that he puts his 
own patriotism on trial. Still even the most lenient 
court of fiction criticism would be bound to sentence 
this book for its long scroll of shortcomings. 

Ten thousand American airmen prisoners in Silesia, 
jubilant over news from their camouflaged radios that 
the Russians are poised to take their prison camp ,are 
suddenly stunned by orders to march with the retreat¬ 
ing Germans. The remorseless marching in the sub¬ 
arctic weather, plus malnutrition and plummeting de¬ 
spair, all conspire to test to the utmost the bodies and 
spirits of the prisoners. The novel dramatizes the 
various stages of the death march down to the unex¬ 
pected surrender of the Nazis colliding with the careen¬ 
ing columns of Patton out of the east. 

The novel must plead guilty of technical lacks grievous 
enough to sentence it to failure. First of all, it gives a 
total impression of disproportionate dalliance with the 
purgatorial details of prison life that results in a gummy 
narrative movement and contributes but little to the 
Actional life of the characters. This last charge can be 
more clearly understood when it is pointed out that 
the “hero” (to use lay language) is not an individual 
but a clutch of prisoners, once occupants of Room 8, 
Block 162, Stalag Luft III. These prisoners function as 
the protagonist like the mill workers in Hauptmann’s 
drama The Weavers. Unhappily most of the char¬ 
acters are types that have already been cast in dozens 
of machine-made movies and war novels: the expectant 
father, the smiley-teary romantic, the negro and the 
negro-baiter, the belly-worshipper, the blighted men 
who wanted to be doctors, writers, heroes, and, for 
shock value, the usual assortment of youthful satyrs. 
Being types to start with, these characterizations get 
more diluted because of the author’s device of using a 
collective protagonist. They get flattened into mere 
cutouts thin as tissue. To atone for this scamped char¬ 
acterization, the author resorts to the handy cutback, 
here and there larding in a chapter from the backlog 
of the more prominent dramatist personae. This device 
helps somewhat in the character department, but it 
also stalls the onward thrust of a story already costive 
with too much small talk and detail. 

Mr. Klaas devotes comparatively more care to the de¬ 
velopment of one of the characters, Lieutenant Jim 
Weis. There is some circumstantial evidence that Jim 
is the “leader” type, even a kind of legend because of 
his air exploits and long imprisonment. He is also a 
presumptive writer. Although Jim emerges as the 
fullest portrait of the novel, he adds up to nothing 
more than a wrathy, foul-mouthed ineffectual (with a 
cut-rate vocabulary for a writer), many of whose vivid 
recollections seem to shuttle between bellum and 
boudoir. The title, Maybe I’m Dead, while a despair¬ 
ing expression of the prisoners’ half-world horrors, 
could justly be an expression of the spiritual rigor 
mortis of Mr. Klaas’s favorite character. 

The author writes in the undistinguished, perfunctory 
style of pot-boiler realists. His reliance on the four- and 
five-letter words of gents’ room argot is as dated as his 
stock characters. 


If a reader is interested in the anatomy of physical 
heroism, this novel may possibly furnish him a few 
new clinical details. If he is interested in finding in¬ 
spiration in those spiritual intangibles that have always 
seemed to motivate classical heroism, he won’t find 
much of what he’s searching for in Mr. Klaas’s first 
novel. 

Stephen McKenna, C.SS.R., 
Immaculate Conception Church, 
New York, New York 

* * * 

McCormac, Charles You’ll Die in Singapore 

Dutton. Sept. 13, 1955. 192p. $3.50. 

This is the story of a member of the Royal Air Force 
caught in the fall of Singapore, his subsequent capture, 
imprisonment and torture by the Japanese, and his long 
journey of five months to freedom as an escaped P.W. 
The book is a vivid description of actual events with 
excellent sensory presentation without poetical height¬ 
ening. Sufficient detail is given for understanding with¬ 
out any slowing of the swiftness of the narrative. There 
is no attempt at character portrayal or development 
and there is almost a void of emotion, with feelings 
being expressed only rarely and then briefly and awk¬ 
wardly. 

Singapore is shown to have been similar to Pearl Harbor 
with its confusion and indifference to key warnings re¬ 
sulting in disaster. This and other criticisms of official 
conduct in the Far Eastern Area are related without 
bitterness. A similar book about United States official 
activity would result in much more controversy. 

The book is a gripping narrative of heroic courage and 
persistence. Unfortunately, the narrative does not 
build to a climax, with the last portion of the journey 
too briefly described. Regretable is the lack of expres¬ 
sion of the beliefs and attitudes of the native guerillas, 
(who were equally against the Japanese and the 
Dutch), in spite of the fact that McCormac spent sev¬ 
eral weeks in their midst. 

This book is a welcome addition to the library of 
human courage and heroism in the most trying of 
circumstances. 

Joseph F. Maloney, Ph.D., 

Political Philosophy Department, 
Fordham University, 

Bronx 58, New York 

* * * 

Hillary, Edmund High Adventure 

Dutton. Sept. 2, 1955. 256p. $4.50. 

The focus of this narrative is limited almost entirely 
to the ascent of Mount Everest by the British Everest 
Expedition of 1953. The narrator, Edmund Hillary, 
the man who made the actual climb to the summit 
with his Sherpa guide, Tenzing, modestly discloses the 
hazards and the adventure which this exploit involved. 
He does provide some background information so that 
the reader is thorughly orientated to appreciate what 
a stupendous feat was achieved when Mount Everest 
was finally scaled. He also furnishes photographs, 
maps, line cuts, a glossary and an index which make 
the narrative intelligible to any average reader. 

Briefly Hillary sketches his own fitness for such an 
adventure. As a youth in his teens, in his native New 
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Zealand, he first became fascinated with mountains. 
That fascination prevailed, so much so that he has 
apparently no other interest in life. In 1951 and 1952, 
he was a member of an expedition, under the direction 
of Eric Shipton, which made exploratory quests for the 
best route to the summit of Everest. During these two 
years Hillary proved his mountaineering mettle and 
consequently was invited to join the British expedition 
for the assault on Mount Everest in 1953. 

The second half of the book is concerned with that 
final and successful ascent. The perils, the discom¬ 
forts, the discouragement, and all the other threats 
which assailed this expedition are related without 
bravado and with typical British reticence. The book 
concludes with Hillary and Tenzing's courageous climb 
and the epochal victory of man once more surmount 
ing the ruthlessness of nature. The title of the book 
is not ironical, for it does communicate to the reader 
how daring and exciting was this adventure. 

However, there are a few disconcerting features about 
this work. One of which is that there is too much 
repetition. The reader is constantly beset with the 
heat of the lowlands and the cold of the higher alti¬ 
tudes, the groping struggle through treacherous snow, 
to cite but a few dulling details. Then there recur 
the same figures of speech which become monotonous— 
the wind constantly howls like an express train, for 
instance. Some judicious editing could have made the 
tale more lively. Another aspect of this account is 
that it raises the question, at least in this reviewer’s 
mind, of why Eric Shipton was suddenly replaced by 
John Hunt to lead the expedition. This fact is stated 
without any elaboration. Apart from these, perhaps 
trifling complaints, the book will be interesting and 
enjoyable reading for anyone who revels in man’s 
mastery over nature. 

Brendan Larnen, O.P., 

Providence College, 

Providence 8, Rhode Island 

* * * 

Bogan, Louise Selected Criticism, Poetry and Prose 
Noonday Press. Sept. 15, 1955. 404p. $5.00. 

The Selected Criticism includes such stray pieces gar¬ 
nered from her work during the past twenty-five years 
which Louise Bogan feels to be of the most permanent 
interest. The selection is quite varied. Here are the 
bread-and-butter reviews served up as critical canapes; 
the routine loaf raised to the level of a tasty platter by 
sheer brilliance of craftsmanship. Here are, too, the 
general literary essays, into which a slight synthesis of 
self can always be squeezed, to point up the relation¬ 
ship of the creative artist to his time, his theme, or his 
technique, e.g., Rilke in His Age; James on a Revoht - 
nonary Theme; Modernism in American Literature. 
And here are the more thoughtful, precise criticism of 
the long article, e.g., William Butler Yeats; Goethe, 
Two Hundred Years After; The Poetry of Paul Eluard. 
These last-mentioned are richest in feeling and ripest 
in expression. The others are a little time-worn. 

The book is neither dry nor badly written; but much of 
what had once the pungency of immediate, living com¬ 
ment reads like an out-of-date chronicle, rather than 
current criticism. The Progress of T. S. Eliot, for ex¬ 
ample, stops at 1943; Carl Sandburg is considered only 


as far as 1936; Stephen Spender up to 1942; and so on. 
The criticism is not inaccurate up to the datelines; but 
it seems inconsiderate of the author not to have 
rounded out the comment to the date of book publi¬ 
cation. 

Any such inconsiderateness, however, is overcome by 
the over-all effect of the book. The more deliberate 
pieces are best, e.g., William Butler Yeats, which is still 
one of the finest summations of his aims and achieve¬ 
ments that I know. Some Notes on Popular and Un¬ 
popular Art is as detached as it is energetic. None of 
the pieces, indeed, whatever their date, are weak, cold, 
or insipid. All are simple, direct, dynamic, in a style 
that is as persuasive as it is positive. 

James Gallagher, 

New York, New York 

* * * 

Grace, Carol The Secret in the Daisy 

Random House. Aug. 26, 1955. 121p. $2.75. 

Daisies don’t tell they say but, as the title implies, one 
advised the nameless little rich girl who had once been 
very poor that her mother didn’t really love her. 

This is a short novel spanning the life of a neglected 
child from her first remembered years in the dingy 
back bedrooms of cheap rooming houses, through better 
times in more elegant surroundings, up to her first 
youthful romantic disillusionment. Most of what the 
child has to say is dingy too. The author’s intention 
must, at best, have been to show that the girl’s potenti¬ 
alities for good were forever frustrated by her environ¬ 
ment and background—inescapable things, whether in 
an atmosphere of poverty or wealth, and doomed to go 
unrecognized and unencouraged by anyone who really 
cared. So, it is not surprising that when faced with a 
decision that ought to have been governed by some 
moral criterion, such a girl followed the line of least 
resistance, not knowing the worth of any other. The 
resulting heartbreak and uncertainty, the revelation of 
what she has become and may yet be cast a sudden 
shaft of light upon the darkness clouding the secret of 
her mother’s life and her own, and she knows why 
there have always been only two of them. There are 
a few clever turns of the phrase here but, aside from 
the neat twist, to the plot idea, everything, including 
the shockers, seems to have been said before. 

Rosemary McCormick, 

Toronto, Canada 

* * * 

Payne, Robert The Roaring Boys 

Doubleday. Aug. 31, 1955. 316p. $3.95. 

The known facts of William Shakespeare’s life are so 
few, so definite, and, at the same time, so suggestive 
that even scholars can be enticed at times into filling 
out by imagination the portrait that known history has 
sketched very lightly; but anyone who tries to recon¬ 
struct the life and character of Shakespeare should be 
warned that he is undertaking a thankless task. Most 
readers will be very quick to find fault with any por¬ 
trait that differs from their own fixed impressions. 

Still, it may be just possible to write a generally ac¬ 
ceptable novel about Shakespeare. Robert Payne has 
not done so. Very few people will like his attempt 
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to paint the great poet as a melancholy fellow, subject 
to violent fits of depression, living in placid adultery 
with his London landlady, suspected of sodomy by 
some of his acquaintances, dallying with an indecent 
affection for his daughter; Mr. Payne says that Shake¬ 
speare was lovable but he does not give him much 
perceptible amiability. The frustrated, halting creature 
he portrays may touch the hearts of some romantics 
but in fact he could scarcely have written even one of 
the great plays. 

Mr. Payne has no more success with Shakespeare’s 
milieu than with the poet himself; he gives details, but 
they are neither salient nor consistent. He describes 
minor incidents in so muddled a way that it is impos¬ 
sible to visualize his scene. He has done some research 
but does not blend the results easily into his story— 
when, for instance, a young lady walks into a room to 
stop a fight, Mr. Payne stops her in mid-stride in order 
to give a detailed description of her costume. Two of 
his important characters are boys who play female 
parts—but one is seventeen and the other eighteen 
when the story opens and they go on playing female 
roles for another year or two. Like others before him, 
Mr. Payne tries on a few occasions to reproduce the 
bawdy talk of the Elizabethans and adds an additional 
flavor of obscenity to the language that flowed regret¬ 
tably but naturally from Shakespeare’s characters. 
Finally, the “Roaring Boys” roar in a series of oaths 
and jerky exclamations that imitate Pistol but sound 
like no language ever uttered by men. 

Mr. Payne should be credited with a real love for 
Shakespeare and a desire to make Shakespeare live for 
his readers; but he should have paid more attention to 
history and less to Freudian critics and he should have 
reworked this story to make it less amateurish. 

William B. Hill, S.J., 

Wernersville, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Smith, Isabel Wish I Might 

Harper. Aug. 24, 1955. 234p. $3.00. 

Wish I Might is an autobiographical account of twenty- 
one years spent in the Saranac Lake country in search 
of health. Here, at Trudeau Sanitorium, Isabel Smith 
waged an indomitable battle against tremendous odds 
to recover from a persistent form of tuberculosis. 

Miss Smith was born in Bradford, Pennsylvania, and 
after graduation from high school went on to train as 
a nurse in New York. She worked and studied hard 
and kept up with the tempo of living proper to the 
Twenties. But soon she became fatigued and eventu¬ 
ally found herself physically unable to meet the de¬ 
mands of her least arduous tasks. There is an edge in 
her writing as she describes repeated efforts to bring her 
failing health to the attention of the authorities, only 
to be put off, until at last outside medical advice was 
sought and the gravity of her condition discovered. 
Then began a long period of confined rest, endured in 
the hopes that within a year or so she would return to 
health. Most of this time was spent under the watch¬ 
ful eye of Dr. Francis Trudeau, the son of the founder 
of Trudeau Sanitorium, who became a most inspiring 
and influential personality in Isabel’s life, a man who 
saw his patients as something more than mere case 
histories. 


The earlier, best-written part of the book provides 
equal portions of humour and pathos in following the 
author through the various phases of her illness; the 
hopes for a cure; the set-backs; submissions to new 
therapeutic developments calculated to help her; sev¬ 
eral romances; even making the headlines as Life maga¬ 
zine featured her in an article on tuberculosis. The 
author’s sensitive spirit, constantly aware of the per¬ 
fections of nature, was sharpened by her enforced ab¬ 
sence from worldly distractions, and she came to realize 
a Divine Plan ordering the universe of which she in her 
weakness was a part. It was likely that Isabel’s philos¬ 
ophy of life might have developed upon more mundane 
lines had the apparent catastrophe of illness not struck. 
She had an extraordinary interest in others and seems 
to have brightened their lives by her presence; Dr. 
Trudeau calls her his “most unforgettable” patient. 
The will to live and especially to love seem to have 
been the incentives driving her to finally conquer the 
last obstacles toward a cure. She was aided by the 
wonder drugs of the last few years and it is a testimony 
to their effectiveness that Trudeau Sanitorium no 
longer functions except as a research centre. During 
twenty-one years Isabel Smith provided the courage 
and physical stamina necessary to endure numerous 
surgical operations but she was not allowed to give 
birth to her prospective child—“I could risk my life 
if I wished, but I had no right to bring into the world 
a child which might be handicapped.” 

Wish I Might (from the poem “Star light, Star bright,” 
etc.) sounds a note of optimism for those suffering from 
similar physical handicaps. 

Rosemary McCormick, 

Toronto, Canada 

* * * 

Weyand, Alexander M. fCol. USA, ret.) 

The Saga of American Football 
Macmillan. Aug. 30, 1955. 240p. $4.50. 

Colonel Weyand is the author of an excellent hook on 
the Olympics. This, his latest hook, will prove to be 
an invaluable source!'ook for any unusually avid foot¬ 
ball fan. But the average person who gets his thrills 
every Saturday afternoon from the game itself will 
most likely find the going a bit dull, at least during the 
first part of the book which is dedicated to the de¬ 
velopment of American football from such European 
games as Rugby and Soccer. 

Not until the Colonel begins to relate the fabulous 
history of the immortal Red Grange and his contem¬ 
poraries does the book become interesting enough to 
classify as readable for the general sports fan. But from 
then until the present day the book is livened by anec¬ 
dotes, most of which are new and all of which are in¬ 
teresting. 

Colonel Weyand, a West Pointer from away back, has 
come up with an amazing job of research, but one 
which I feel will appeal to only a few. It comes as no 
surprise that this book, written by one of the finest 
tackles ever to play for the Corps, should give evidence 
of his love for the game and his genuine interest in its 
future; but it is this very zeal for the game that carries 
him away into a mass of statistical data and game-by¬ 
game scores. 
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The book does contribute a valuable addition to foot¬ 
ball history. In this day and age of innumerable “All- 
American” teams, picked by countless people from 
coast to coast, the job of finding and building an accu¬ 
rate consensus is a monumental one, for which Weyand 
should be justly commended. 

One final point, and one which rankled all through the 
reading: As much as I appreciate the Colonel’s loyalty 
to his Alma Mater, I can’t quite convince myself that 
the Army-Notre Dame football game is the greatest 
single athletic event in history, one of his lesser claims 
along the way. 

P. A. Carlesimo, 

Athletic Director, 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Hildebrand, Rainer The Explosion 

Duell, Sloan & Pearce and Little, Brown. Aug. 25, 1955. 
198p. $3.75. 

The spontaneous uprising in Soviet-controlled East 
Germany in mid-June of 1953 is the explosion which 
Rainer Hildebrand describes here in eye-witness ac¬ 
counts obtained from several of the leaders of the up¬ 
rising in various centers of the so-called German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic. Hildebrand had been an anti-Nazi 
resistance worker frequently interrogated by the Ges¬ 
tapo; after the Russian armies moved in, he found the 
same treatment from the Communists and escaped to 
Western Berlin where he was, several times, lucky to 
escape repeated attempts to kidnap him and return 
him to East Germany. The account of Hildebrand’s 
background, and of the tragic ambivalence with which 
RIAS, (the American-funded free radio of Berlin), 
was confronted at the time of the “explosion” is sum¬ 
med up briefly in a 31-page introduction by Norbert 
Muhlen. E. B. Ashton has translated the artfully 
arranged accounts of the interviews Hildebrand sought 
with the several refugee leaders of the uprisings in 
Berlin, in Bitterfeld, Goerwitz, Rathenow, which have 
a mounting cumulative effect of powerful drama. 
What the book shows clearly is the power of united 
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action, even when unarmed. That hundreds or thou¬ 
sands of those who took part in the uprising have since 
been imprisoned or liquidated is tragically true. The 
one hope that remains is that the memory of the short¬ 
lived success of the uprising may, some day, inspire 
another more enduring revolt against the totalitarian 
tyranny that is crushing entire peoples in Central 
Europe. The book is a document that should be read 
attentively, and studied. 

★ * * 

Webster, Margaret Shakespeare Without Tears 
World. Aug. 29, 1955. 31Sp. $4.50. 

Margaret Webster has revised this book, first published 
and deservedly acclaimed in 1942, to bring it up to 
date and include comment on the success of the Strat¬ 
ford (Ontario) productions supervised by Tyrone 
Guthrie. The book is divided into two main parts, of 
which the first supplies intelligent and scholarly, as 
well as eminently practical discussion of the nature of 
the theater, the ability and training of actors, the capa¬ 
city of audiences in Shakespeare’s time as compared 
with modern usages and conventions. The second part 
discusses the plays, more or less in the order in which, 
so far as we can determine, they were written. Miss 
Webster’s competence in production and direction of 
Shakespeare for the modern stage is unquestioned; her 
ability to talk well about such matters is amply dem¬ 
onstrated here. This should be a “must” for every 
library, high school, college, university, and general, 
for the sound sense and inspirational manner with 
which Shakespeare’s plays are presented. 

* * * 

Maroger, Dominique (editor) 

The Memoirs of Catherine the Great 
Macmillan. Aug. 23, 1955. 400p. $5.00. 

Excellently translated from the French by Moura Bud- 

berg, and prefaced by an enthusiastic introduction by 
Dr. G. P. Gooch, these memoirs of one of the great 
queens of modern history make interesting reading, in 
spite of the rather confused picture they give of the 
complexity of the Russian court during the reign of the 
Empress Elizabeth, aunt of the Grand Duke Peter to 
whom Catherine was married when she was sixteen. 
Catherine describes Peter: “his heart was timid and his 
mind simple. He had a certain perspicacity, but no 
judgment. ... he imagined that the Lutheran religion 
in which he had grown up (in Holstein) was close to 
his heart. In actual fact he was attached to no creed 
and had no idea of the dogmas and principles of the 
Christian religion; I have never seen a more perfect 
atheist in practice than this man.” In fact, Peter was 
hardly more than an idiot or a moron, continually play¬ 
ing with toys, drunk more often than not. Of the Rus¬ 
sians Catherine was shrewd enough to observe to the 
English Ambassador, Sir Hanbury-Williams: “I re¬ 
garded Russia as a yardstick for ability and that anyone 
who was successful in Russia could be certain of suc¬ 
ceeding in Europe. ... for nowhere are people quicker 
to notice weakness, absurdity, or error in a foreigner 
than in Russia. A stranger can be assured that here 
he will be spared nothing, for fundamentally no Russian 
really likes a foreigner.” 

The memoirs cover only the time up to the death of 
Empress Elizabeth and strategically end, having already 
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laid the ground of explanation why Emperor Peter was 
not going to last long on the throne of Russia and why 
Catherine thought herself much better equipped to 
rule. They artfully ignore her many flirtations and 
affairs with men of the court circles, notably Count 
Poniatowski who was later to become King of Poland. 
But a clear picture of Catherine’s education in the ways 
and wiles of intrigue, of Catherine herself as a spirited, 
handsome, pragmatic and clever woman emerges. 

♦ * * 

Graham, Winston The Little Walls 

Doubleday. Aug. 25, 1955. 256p. $3.50. 

This is an English entertainment, reminiscent of The 
Third Man, but far below it in skill and suspense. It 
has the usual blunt, brave hero, Arnold Turner, gradu¬ 
ally tracing out the anatomy of a past crime in a con¬ 
tinental milieu. The “Little Walls” is the name of the 
red light district in Amsterdam, where his brother, 
Grevil, met death by drowning in one of the street 
canals. The police reported it as suicide, but Arnold 
is incredulous. After devious deductions he comes on 
the real criminal, a wild oats son of a Scottish family, 
named Martin Coxon, who had accompanied Turner 
to Holland to help him solve the crime. Coxon con¬ 
cealed opium, among the brother’s scientific specimens, 
being shipped from the East. Rather than face a cer¬ 
tain conviction and scandal, the brother committed 
suicide. The ending is curiously twisted. In his in¬ 
vestigations Arnold falls in love with a lovely English 
girl, who turns out to be Coxon’s wife, unhappy to be 
linked with such a man. He persuades her to leave 
him and marry himself. We are made to feel that this 
is all very moral, but of course it isn’t. 

Therefore we must condemn the book on the grounds 
that divorce and remarriage are held out as honorable 
under certain circumstances. But there are ample 
other reasons for rejecting it. Imitative in theme, it 
falls far below its model, Graham Greene. There is 
much banal dialogue and long, slack stretches in the 
story. Nevertheless, the final quarter has good sus¬ 
pense and action of a melodramatic sort. In his han¬ 
dling of intellectual discussion, the author is pretentious 
and shallow. At other times, his style is flat and com¬ 
monplace, actually including a few elementary errors 
in grammar. In general, it is a product of a second 
rate talent that might give some excitement to the 
undiscriminating. 

Dom Bruno M cAndrew, O.S.B., 

Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Langevin, Andre Dust Over the City 

Putnam. Aug. 30, 1955. 215p. $3.50. 

Allain Dubois, a young doctor, marries Madeleine, the 
daughter of an employee of the streetcar company. 
This union was vigorously urged by Madeleine’s mother 
who was dazzled by the prospect of a doctor for a 
son-in-law. Allain brings his wife to the small drab 
mining town of Mackin where he sets up his practice, 
but he already feels that he and his wife are like two 
chance acquaintances who had only pretended to be 
friends for a night. Yet he loves her and is, in spite 
of his awareness of her failings and his inadequacies, 


deeply attached to her. Madeleine, for her part, is not 
interested in Allain’s work or her home; though the 
wife of the village doctor, she tries to escape from her 
boredom by frequenting juke-box joints and the movies; 
she feels more alive in the local Syrian restaurant or 
on the street with the miners than she does at home. 
No matter what Allain does, she tricks him at every 
turn. 

To his horror, Allain finds that his wife is raving an 
affair with another man. And Allain admits to him¬ 
self that, if Madeleine leaves him, she will take with 
her his own identity, even though she has never been 
a companion to him, has never communed with him 
on an intellectual plane. Allain feels that tortures 
of jealousy and the bitter criticism of the shocked 
townspeople. The show-down between them comes 
on Christmas morning when Madeleine confesses her 
love for the other man. 

Allain takes to drinking heavily and is beginning to 
lose his medical reputation. He has permitted Made¬ 
leine to bring her lover into their home. The entire 
village then makes an attempt to break up the sad 
affair: priest, business man, laborer all try their hand. 
The priest finally succeeds in arranging a marriage be¬ 
tween the intruder, Richard, and a village girl. Made¬ 
leine finds her happiness shattered and decides to re¬ 
turn to her own village, telling Allain before she 
leaves: “Forgive me for everything I’ve done to you. 

I swear to you I didn’t mean to hurt you, ever.” But 
before taking the train homeward, she slips over to 
Richard’s home intending to kill him for deserting her. 
She meets death herself, instead. 

This novel is a deep psychological analysis of the failure 
of a marriage. M. Langevin, a Canadian author, has 
created in Madeleine a picture of the guilty completely 
selfish wife who inevitably destroys the home made for 
her; she is shown lacking kindness, softness, any spir¬ 
ituality even toward her illicit lover. Dust Over the 
City is a powerfully psychological and realistic novel, 
a story well told and of great literary merit. 

Leon Baisier, Ph.D., K.S.G., 

Xavier University, 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

* * * 

Catalan, Henri 

Soeur A ngele and the Embarrassed Ladies 
Sheed & Ward. Aug. 24, 1955. 154p. $2.50. 

When Soeur Angele of the Sisters of Charity came to 
Paris to collect funds for the support of her orphanage 
in Bethlehem she calls first on her cousin, the Baron 
d’Orchais, only to find him murdered in his study. 
Soeur Angele turns out to be also Dr. Angele Parent, 
specialist in forensic medicine. Her cousin was a pro¬ 
fessional Don Juan who collected ladies, keeping their 
photographs and leets in his study for purposes of 
blackmail. What Soeur Angele does with the evi¬ 
dence, detectives, witnesses and the “embarrassed 
ladies” is a joy to read. Needless to say, she involves 
herself in a dozen insoluble complications, all of which 
she manages to solve in the end. And through it all 
she remains a true Sister of Charity in word, deed and 
thought. As a nun-detective story, this is a minor gem. 
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MYSTERY AND DETECTION 

Bush, Christopher 

The Case of the Three Lost Letters 
Macmillan. Sept. 6, 1955. 208p. $2.75. 

When a pragmatic materialist gets “religion,” his char¬ 
ity can often be mean and measurable. So, when old 
Henry Baldow got all-fired-up on Moral Rearmament, 
he began checking the transgressions of his might-be 
heirs. Just before he was murdered he had sent each 
of them a letter demanding their presence before his 
personal bar of justice. Now, who handed Henry his 
summons to a Higher Bar? Before Travers, the per¬ 
sonal investigator, can run down the meticulous details 
which point to the most illogical suspect, another mur¬ 
der and a near-one give the confused reader a great 
deal of headscratching. Verdict: Plodding and con¬ 
foundedly intricate. 

* * * 

Gilbert, Anthony A Question of Murder 

Random House. Aug. 15, 1955. 246p. $2.75. 

Another Arthur Crook shenanigan is this, in which— 
like the usual Gilbertian rleus ex machina —the out¬ 
landish barrister comes to the rescue of a maiden in 
distress. Almost a satire on this genre, the man switch 
is that the murderer and his plans are known through¬ 
out; his final victim has the problem of convincing a 
thick-headed doctor and the equally dense police that 
all is not well when an apothecary has two wives kick 
off within six months. Occasional flashes of suspense 
and humor do not mitigate the burdensome trickery, 
(noticeably reminiscent of A Lady Vanishes), necessary 
for the fitting together of all the pieces. Verdict: 
Crooked Crook. 

* * * 

Gribble, Leonard Famous Manhunts 

Roy Publishers. Aug. 8, 1955. 192p. $3.75. 

Overpriced, the general reaction to this volume ought 
to be a keen sense of disappointment: twenty short 
chapters scarcely scratch the surface of a century of 
crime and famous manhunters. The interesting cases 
the author has chosen are each worthy of complete 
books; several have been so treated. Allowing for the 
deficiency of over-brevity in treatment, there are some 
horribly fascinating killers herein and their apprehen¬ 
sion by precise and attenuated police work is admirable. 
Landru, Pranzini, Deeming, Bela Kiss are only a few 
of the subjects. All have a morbid excitement in the 
evil of their operations. Gribble, being English, con¬ 
centrates most of his attention on Scotland Yard. 
Query: Why are English manhunts so interesting? 

* * * 

Forbes, Donald The Eleventh Hour 

Roy Publishers. Aug. 15, 1955. 192p. $2.50. 

A footprint on the beach, British Navy apparatus “K,” 
a master spy from an unnamed East-Euronean coun¬ 
try, young love and the safety of the British Empire— 
all the ingredients of a tried potpourri recipe, but done 
without the elegance and style of an Ambler or a 
Greene. The machinations of the author to make the 
least suspicious character the real criminal is almost 


farcical in its labored effort. Inspector Gregory is 
straight out of Buchan and Oppenheim. When the 
author—an ex-Navy officer—works with the milieu he 
knows best, the contrast is readily apparent: he is com¬ 
fortably at home. Verdict: Gets dry on the beach. 

* * * 

Hocking, Anne Poison in Paradise 

Doubleday. Aug. 25, 1955. 188p. $2.75. 

Who put the amytal in Mrs. Collins’ Guiness? A 
peregrinating proprietress of the Paradise pub, she loved 
blackmailing her unfortunate patrons. Was it Joe, her 
bartender-husband, glad to be rid of the shrew? Minnie 
Rogers, barmaid, who became Cinderella one night? 
Dr. Wimpole, whose wife was a drunkard? Miss Beck, 
having a clandestine affair with Geoffrey Fitzroy, 
(whose paralytic wife also dies under mysterious cir¬ 
cumstances)? Or Walker, the defiant pharmacist? Or 
’Orace ’Odges, ’oo’ ad’ lots to ’ide? Inspector Austen 
of the C.I.D. stiff-upper-lips his way through the tan¬ 
gled morass of motives, means and opportunities. Ver¬ 
dict: Exciting fun. 

John M. Coppinger, 

Management Services Division, 

General Electric Gomapny, 

New York, New York 

* * * 

Gilbert, Michael The Country-House Burglar 
Harper. Sept. 7, 1955. 214p. $2.75. 

Here is a civilized mystery novel which is quite as much 
novel as mystery. Laid in a small English village 
largely peopled by retired Army families, the quite 
plausible plot has to do with the redoubtable Liz Art- 

side who sings bass, trains the church choir, mourns 

her husband Bill, killed in a Cologne explosion in 1921, 
and clucks discreetly over her son Tim, late of the 
Special Services and presently no one knows what 
though Liz half suspects the worst. In the choir or on 
the edge of it are two small boys (“trebles”), seventeen- 
year-old Sue who has puzzled Tim by turning sud¬ 
denly into an unpredictable young woman, her grand¬ 
father General Sir Hubert Palling, a devoted friend of 
Liz now in his eighties and determined to live into his 
nineties, the first tenor Major Macmorris, interested in 
Sue and disliked by Tim, Bob Cleeve, chairman of the 
County Board and a life-time friend of Liz and Bill, 
plus a sergeant of police. 

Through the activities of the choir and Liz’s conversa¬ 
tion over tea and coffe cups with Bob Cleeve and 
General Palling, there gradually comes to light the 
contact the little village has with the country-house 
burglar, though the initial crime is no more than the 
theft of two pounds from the Vicar’s offertory box. 

With the exception of the offertory-box thief, clues are 
subtly presented and can be picked up by the reader 
if he is as quick on the uptake as Liz. Dialogue is 
smooth, natural and enjoyable, as well as clean. Char¬ 
acters are individual and believable. An accasional 
bit of humor lightens the action; one of the funniest 
and briefest of which is the quasi-drunk who ran inter¬ 
ference for Tim by upsetting a spirit lamp and then 
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tried to put out the fire by pouring brandy on it. Al¬ 
together, a superior piece of work. 

Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., 
Department of Librarianship, 
Maryivood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Davis, Frederick C. Night Drop 

Doubleday. Sept. 11, 1955. 192p. $2.75. (Crime Club 

Selection) 

Given a successful executive, extravagant, popular, 
deeply in love with his artist wife and slightly cautious 
with her father who is company owner and boss, com¬ 
plicate the situation with blackmail letters from an 
unknown but very knowing source, and with other 
letters from an equally unknown woman who hints at 
assignations and possible murder, every time the busi¬ 
nessman goes out of town. Bisect the line with a nude 
body, dropped from the office building where the afore¬ 
said businessman’s company is located. Then draw a 
line from the businessman to stolen money at the points 
where it crops up in circulation. The hypothesis is 
trouble for the businessman and the two detectives he 
hires to locate the blackmailer. 

It is refreshing to find a detective who acknowledges 
cheerfully that his assistant is the keener man, as Schy- 
ler Cole admits Luke Speare is. It would be even more 
enjoyable if the principal characters had a little more 
depth. Then too, the purpose and machinery for send¬ 
ing the letters seem a laborious and round-about means 
of achieving the desired effect, although they are plausi¬ 
ble enough. Fairly entertaining. 

Helen L. Butler, 

Department of Librarianship, 
Maryivood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Ernest, Paul Lady, Get Yonr Gun 

Morrow. Sept. 7, 1955. 253p. $2.75. 

Paul Ernst is honest enough to present the police force 
as competent, hard-working and honest men. His 
amateur investigator is refreshingly awkward and re¬ 
luctant to get involved in the murder of a declasse 
gambler on an island in Biscayne Bay, off Miami Beach. 
The lady involved had gone to the gambler’s eighty- 
thousand-dollar establishment with a gun; she admits 
having shot the villainous victim once, in the shoulder, 
and having dropped her gun and run away in fright. 
The man turns up dead with a second bullet in his 
head. A professional gambler, running a profitable 
establishment on a nearby island seems to be involved, 
in spite of his protests, not only in the murder of Kevin 
Bauer, but also of Collendar, the Nortons’ trusted 
servant who was, presumably, on his way to seek the 
advice of William Harper, married to Shirley Leighton. 
Harper finds himself drawn against his better judgment 
and his wishes into the mystery, causing Sgt. McCallum 
considerable trouble. How it all turns out is logical 
enough. The setting and characters are light and 
breezy. Which nil adds up to good fun for an other¬ 
wise dull evening. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S BOOKS 

Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., Contributing Editor 

Adler, Irving Fire in Your Life 

Illustrated by Ruth Adler. Day. Aug. 31, 1955. 128p. 

$2.75. 

Written simply and informally enough for junior high 
school reading, this has data sufficiently meaty for 
older readers as well. After tracing means by which 
early man must have found fire and learned to make it 
for himself, the author discusses what the use of fire 
has contributed to man’s comfort and civilization: 
food, building materials, light, pottery, metal working, 
power and explosives. A final chapter describes new 
and anticipated fuels. An early paragraph distinguish¬ 
ing between the animal which can use a tool and the 
higher animal, man, which can make a tool, may 
disturb briefly, but the subject is not alluded to else¬ 
where. 

* * * 

Adler, Irving Time in Your Life 

Illustrated by Ruth Adler. Day. Mar. 17, 1955. 127p 

$2.75. 

Defining time as an interval in a rhythm, the author 
shows its relation to the rhythm of the universe, de¬ 
scribes various calendars devised to record it and clocks 
to measure it, after which he shows that rhythm is a 
property possessed by all material things from atoms to 
the cosmos. The subject itself is a bit more difficult 
than that of the foregoing book, but the treatment is 
equally simple and compelling. Clean-cut drawings, 
including a page of data for making a perpetual calen¬ 
dar, w T hich may invite the borrower to remove it. 

* * # 

Blair, Walter 

Davy Crockett, Frontier Hero; the Truth as 
He Told It—the Legend as Friends Built it 

Illustrated by Richard Powers. Coward-McCann. Aug. 25, 
1955. 215p. $2.50. 

The author of Tall Tale America and a long-time stu¬ 
dent of this hero gives a homely, dry-humored history 
of Davy Crockett, in which fact and legend are care¬ 
fully identified. Whenever he is “talking tall,” the 
story is credited to the neighbors or to an impersonal 
“it’s said” or “the story goes.” Yarns too tall for 
credence are reserved for a separate chapter. Final 
sections contain a selective bibliography of sources and 
a reprint of Congressman Crockett’s speech on Indian 
removal, 1836. The drawings by Richard Powers are 
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lively and very funny.. Readable and entertaining, the 
book has appeal for both junior and senior high. 

* * * 

Cluff, Tom M inutemen of the Sea 

Illustrated by Tom O’Sullivan. Follett. July 1, 1955. 
223p. $2.95. (Winner of the 1955 Charles W. Follett 

Award.) 

Using a largely ignored incident in the American Revo¬ 
lution (the capture of the British cutter M argaretta, 
five days before the battle of Bunker Hill), and some of 
the historical characters who took part in the incident 
(principally the O’Brien clan and 15-year-old Rebecca 
Moody), the author writes a well constructed story of 
loyal subjects whose chief grievance was the high¬ 
handed appropriation of their finest pine trees for the 
king’s navy. Central character is 16-year-old Joe who 
with his year-older brother hid in one of the attacking 
ships and played a man’s part. Readable and clean- 
cut, this should interest both boys and girls of junior 
high. 

* * * 

Dietz, Lew Pines for the King’s Navy 

Illustrated by Edward Chavez. Little, Brown. Aug. 16, 
1955. 212p. $2.75. 

Another tale of the Maine pine forests, this one set in 
1721 when savage Indians, rascally factors, foppish 
British army officers and drunken English soldiers were 
fighting among themselves and against the sturdy, 
sterling homesteaders. In spite of the title, chief atten¬ 
tion goes to an Indian attack. 

The author of the earlier Jeff "White woods stories 
does not seem to have made up his mind which side 
he is on—or maybe he is trying to present all points 
of view. He says, for example, when trying to justify 
white aggression and at the same time to be fair to 
the Indians, “. . . the big trees where God’s gift to the 
strong and most enduring. . . Each had done what he 
had had to do. If there was any answer to the right 
and wrong, it was written in the stars.” He is more 
positive in his casual references to the French who 
kept the Indians stirred up and whose priests “gospel- 
ized” the savages, taught them to hate the English and 
“told them that the Virgin Mary was French and that 
it was the English who had crucified Christ.” 

* # * 

Hall, Marjory A Picnic for Judy 

Funk & Wagnalls. Apr. 18, 1955. 274p. $2.75. 

Adults may think the rewards to Judy at summer’s end 
were a bit excessive and the solution to her problems 
on the fairy-tale side, but younger girls will enjoy this 
story of a city girl whose father unexpectedly decided 
to quit his job and go into partnership with Aunt 
Sophie in managing her Maine summer hotel. It was 
hard work waiting on table, making beds, and trying 
to keep eccentric guests pleased. The hotel staff seemed 
uncongenial, though the fiance of a fellow-waitress 
caught Judy’s attention for a while. But the rich young 
Gregory Hudson from an adjoining summer home 
helped to improve the situation, and Judy had reversed 
her former attitude and outlook by the time the season 
was over. The changes she made in the lives of some 


of the guests are unrealistic, but her learning to think 
of other people and to assume responsibility is con¬ 
vincingly delineated without being obvious. The book 
reads easily and has story-interest. 

★ * * 

Hanover House Headliners 

Garden City Publishing Co. Aug. 1, 1955. $0.95 each. 

DuMaurier, Daphne The King’s General 

Condensed and simplified for quick reading by Lee 

YVyndham. 189p. 

Gebler, Ernest The Plymouth Adventure 

Condensed ... by Evelyn Sibley Lampman. 191p. 
Noble, Hollister 'Woman with a Sword 

Condensed ... by Ruth Adams Knight. 192p. 

Stone, Irving Immortal Wife 

Condensed ... by Lavinia R. Davis. 190p. 

Street, James The Velvet Doublet 

Condensed . . . James Street, Jr. 192p. 

Wellman, Paul I. The Iron Mistress 

Condensed . . . James L. Summers. 190p. 

A new series which to date has simplified, expurgated, 
and cut to about half their earlier she six popular adult 
novels first published 1944-1953. As in the case of any 
abridged work, these present two considerations: (1) 
"Whether in the condensation something of the original 
flavor and quality may have been lost, and the reader 
consequently misled into thinking he has experienced 
all that was essential in the book as first written; and 
(2) whether plot and/or theme, however the separate 
phases of the treatment are deleted or decontaminated, 
are inherently unsuitable for young people’s reading. 

The adapted versions are satisfactory as individual 
novels; each reads easily and logically, even where 
changes in the plot have been made and many details 

lost. But reviews in this journal at the time the Gabler, 
Noble and Stone novels were published indicated they 
were in every respect satisfactory for use with adoles¬ 
cents. In the DuMaurier volume, the plot would have 
had to be completely changed to cancel out Richard 
Grenville’s cruelty and unnatural vindictiveness toward 
his son, and Honor’s trailing about after Richard from 
camp to camp. Street’s debunking characterization of 
Christopher Columbus remains as petty and malicious 
as in the original work, and the religious picture of the 
times as black, though one character, Maraela, has been 
dropped altogether. Wellman’s novel, however accu¬ 
rate a picture of the times in which James Bowie lived, 
remains an idealization of a reckless, violent man in a 
gambling, duelling, amoral society. The decision to 
buy the original work or the condensed versions of the 
Gebler, Noble and Stone stories rests with the indi¬ 
vidual librarian, colored somewhat by the fact that the 
new edition is much cheaper and its format quite sturdy 
and inviting. 

* * * 

Ketchum, Philip The Great Axe Bretwalda 

Little, Brown. Sept. 6, 1955. 220p. $2.75. 

The author evidently forgot as he developed his story 
that “Bretwalda” was defined early in his book as 
meaning “Ruler of England,” and such the great steel 
axe should ultimately belong to King Alfred, rather 
• than to the tall stranger with the foreign accent and 
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Danish dress, who caught it up when the Norsemen 
burned a little British village, and who performed un- 
believable feats of strength with it until Alfred’s island 
was safe again. The story lacks atmosphere and period 
details, in spite of the inclusion of occasional Scandi¬ 
navian terms, and the Danes are shown as more easily 
defeated than history records. 

* * * 

Langdon-Davies, John 

Seeds of Life; the Story of Sex in Nature 
—from the Amoeba to Man 
Devin-Adair. Apr. 1955. 172p. $3.00. 

Opinions differ as to the usability of this work with 
young people, some readers maintaining that a sound 
biology course should preface its reading, while others 
feel it is sufficiently introductory in itself. Some of the 
former group consider it unsuitable for young persons 
under any circumstances. Reproduction from algae 
through insects and birds is discussed in the first part; 
chromosomes and genetic variations, in the second; 
and sex in humans (including the sexual structure of 
the body, courtship and the sexual act), in the third. 
Librarians will wish to examine the book before pur¬ 
chasing. 

* * * 

Leighton, Margaret Who Rides By? 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. Aug. 29, 1955. 218p. $2.75. 

(Ariel Books) 

A placid but pleasantly romantic tale of Connecticut 
in 1780 when the outlook for the Colonial army seemed 
dark. The heroine is the pretty 15-year-old daughter 
of a merchant and ship-owner, who fancies herself suc¬ 
cessively in love with her cousin, a French officer, and 
a neighbor boy. Balls in Newport where the French 
are stationed, and parade reviews and receptions in 
Lebanon, hanging in effigy the traitor, Benedict Arnold, 
on the green at home, provide local color and feeling 
for the period. Though the girl’s brother is captured 
by the British, the horrors of war are largely missing. 
Girls will like it. 

# * # 

Llewellyn, Richard 

The Flame of Hercules; the Story of a 
Fugitive Galley Slave 

Doubleday. July 14, 1955. 254p. $1.95. (Cavalcade 

Books) 

In 79 A.D., Garvan, 17-year-old Prince of Gaul, and 
three companions escape from a Roman galley to Her- 
culaneum, determined to capture and hold for ransom 
a wealthy Roman citizen and thus obtain money for 
passage home. Genessa, daughter of a senator, favorite 
of the Dianist sect and of Titus Caesar himself, is 
seized. Smitten by her youth, gaiety and beauty, Gar- 
van thwarts his companions and sets her free. Through 
her he is thrust into a mad whirl of events. His gladi¬ 
atorial feats, life among the wealthy Romans, contacts 
with Heroic Christians and conflicting Dianists, daring 
rescue of the sacred Cross, romance with Genessa, 
their flight from the exploding volcano and their final 
sailing for Gaul, will appeal to young adults in high 
school. 

The author of How Green Was My Valley has written 
a fast-moving story as well as a vivid picture of the 


people, life and customs in this ancient Roman city 
which was destroyed with Pompeii by the eruption of 
Mt. Vesuvius. Good historical background for Latin 
and world history courses. 

Frances C. Dowling, 

Dunmore High School Library, 

Dunmore, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Lofts, Norah 

Eleanor the Queen; the Story of the Most 

Famous Woman of the Middle Ages 
Doubleday. June 30, 1955. 249p. $1.95. (Cavalcade 

Books) 

An admiring and sympathetic picture of Eleanor of 
Aquitaine, which shows her as a fearless warm-hearted, 
politically shrewd and beautiful woman, with deep 
concern for the rights of the individual in a time of 
authoritarianism and royal privilege. Though she ac¬ 
companies her husband, Louis VII of France, on cru¬ 
sade, her relations with him are undermined by the 
machinations of St. Bernard of Clairvaux. Later, as 
the wife of Henry II of England, she warns Henry 
against appointment of Thomas a Becket to the arch¬ 
bishopric of Canterbury, and sees her warning justified 
when the new archbishop falls out with the king over 
the matter of whether the clergy should be tried in 
civil or church courts. Her part in the Fair Rosamond 
scandal and her support of her sons in their rebellion 
against their father are explained as coincidental and 
initiated by circumstantial evidence. Colorful, roman¬ 
tic and readable though the book is, the picture of the 
woman and her times is hardly accurate enough even 
for fiction. 

4* • V • 

MacKaye, David Lcring The Silver Disk 

Illustrated by Avery Johnson. Longmans. Aug. 24, 1955. 
195p. $2.75. 

In the 12th century, a learned Arabic geographer and 
cartographer, El Edrisi, had etched on a silver disk a 
map of the known world for his friend, Roger II of 
Sicily. The Bishop of Troja, fifty years later, sent word 
to Pope Innocent III that whoever possessed the disk 
would possess the world, whereupon the pope com¬ 
missioned men to find it for him. Meanwhile, as 
regent, the Bishop of Troja turned out the six-year-old 
Frederick, grandson of Roger II and Frederick Barba- 
rossa, and later known as Frederick II of Sicily and as 
a patron of law, commerce, the sciences and the arts. 
Dedicated to befriending the little king and to restoring 
the disk to him was a band of adolescent pseudo-vaga¬ 
bonds, among them Ottavio Bucolini, son and represen¬ 
tative of a rich Genoan merchant, who tells the story. 
The author has reproduced ably the political unrest of 
the time, and the Saracen atmosphere of Palermo, but 
his characterization of the little king is dubious and the 
exploits of the boys not quite credible. 

* * * 

O’Hanlon, M. A. Chris of Coorabeen 

Bruce. Aug. 27, 1955. 234p. $3.25. 

At “Coorabeen,'’ an Australian cattle station owned by 
a well-to-do Irish-Catholic family, Chris, the only 
■daughter, Don who was four years older, and Michael 
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who was her senior by six years, lived a carefree and 
sometimes exciting life. Riding over the ranch or into 
the hills, teasing the neatly dressed boy on the adjoin¬ 
ing ranch, escaping from a murderous tramp, facing 
the fact that her pet dog was a sheep-killer, riding 
through the night for a doctor when one of the boys 
was bitten by a snake, and playing polo, Chris was 
supremely happy. But when a spill during a polo 
game brought her to the edge of death, Chris grew up 
and decided her way lay with the Dominican Sisters 
whose convent school she had attended. This is a 
warm, wholesome narrative of family life, sketched 
against an interesting and, at times, detailed, back¬ 
ground of Australian customs and terrain. A few 
unexplained terms may be unintelligible to American 
girls, but the friendly relations between brothers and 
sister, family and servants, whites and black natives, 
are understandable the world over. Episodic, rather 
than tightly plotted. 

* * * 

Philbrook, Clem Skimeister 

Macmillan. Sept. 6, 1955. 164p. $2.50. 

Skiing at Dartmouth College and competition for the 
prized Skimeister trophy at the midwinter carnival are 
the framework for this story of contrasting generosity 
and selfishness, which slow readers in junior high can 
attack with interest. The rivalry between Steve Butler 
and Tom Bates does not prevent the former from drop¬ 
ping a hint to the latter on a means of improving his 
form. That act, and the loss of the trophy, open Bates’ 
eyes to something more important than winning. Super¬ 
ficial, but with much conversation and action, and 
showing good sportsmanship. 

* * * 

Reeder, Russell P. West Point Plebe 

Little, Brown. Aug 8, 1955. 246p. (A Duell, Sloan & 

Pearce Book) 

Colonel Red Reeder, a 1926 graduate and presently an 
administrator in athletics at West Point, has written a 
story of a first-year student’s experiences in the Military 
Academy, which has action, story quality, and good 
information about the ideals, academic standards, sports 
and incidental fun for which the institution is known. 
The plot concerns principally the activities of Clint 
Lane, football and baseball player, and his roommates, 
Joe Flynn, former Maine lobster fisherman, and Chug- 
water Austin, trick-roping champion from Texas. High 
point is Clint’s injuring in line of duty the varsity 
squad’s best quarterback, and Joe’s intervention to res¬ 
cue the latter from season-long suspension from the 
team. Readable and authentic. 

* * * 

Shippen, Katherine B. 

Men, Microscopes , and Living Things 
Illustrated by Anthony Ravielli. Viking. Apr. 1955. 192p. 
$3.00. 

A beautifully written history of the development of 
biological knowledge as shown by the contributions 
made by some 18-20 outstanding biologists. These 
range from Aristotle, “probably the greatest biologist 
who ever lived,” through Vesalius, Harvey, Malpighi, 
Leeuwenhoek, Schleiden and Schwann, and Gregor 
Mendel, to the American, Thomas Hunt Morgan, 
whose work with fruit flies added to our present knowl> 


edge of the laws of heredity. Written with scientific 
caution and humility, this is vitally interesting and 
highly informative. One misses, however, among the 
roster of the great who have contributed to the welfare 
of the human race, any tribute to the great work of 
Pasteur. Darwin, on the other hand, rates an entire 
chapter. 

Sister Maria Laurence, 

Division of Natural Sciences, 

Marywood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Wehen, Joy DeWeese Tower in the Sky 

Dutton. Aug. 31, 1955. 192p. $2.75. (Junior Literary 

Guild Selection) 

Romance, international espionage, Christmas in the 
Swiss Alps, escape from an avalanche, and a lonely 
tower—this story for girls is a plum pudding of favorite 
elements. It concerns Terri, elder daughter of the 
proprietors of an Alpine lodge, and David, a Harvard 
student taking a year’s work at the University of Lau¬ 
sanne, Felix, reservist in the Swiss army, and Uncle 
Henri, who was entrusted by the murdered Duke of 
Neoslavia with a map showing the place where the 
ducal treasure was buried. Not to speak of a number 
of minor characters, including Archbishop, Terri’s black 
and white cat. Though the plot is pure Hollywood, 
the descriptions of Switzerland, the light touch of the 
dialogue, the particulars on Swiss customs and food, 
are skillfully interwoven. Older girls will enjoy it very 
much. 

* * * 

Wibberley, Leonard The Wound of Peter Wayne 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. Aug. 8, 1955. 220p. $2.75. 

(Ariel Books) 

The author of The Mouse That Roared has written a 
story for young people about Reconstruction days in 
the South, and gold mining in Colorado, with intervals 
describing travel to the Rockies, building the Union 
Pacific railroad, and plantation die-hards in Georgia. 
Told in the first person by an embittered young Con¬ 
federate soldier whose estate has been ruined and who 
goes West not only to recoup his fortunes but to heal 
the “wound” caused by the lost war, this is a very 
sound portrayal of American ideals and an interesting 
picture of postwar conditions, as well as of life on the 
frontier. 

* * * 

Zarem, Lewis The Green Rian from Space 

Dutton. Aug. 31. 1955. 160p. $2.50. 

Science fiction with a different twist, this is the tale of 
a test pilot whose jet plane crashed into the ship of a 
green man from Mars. The newcomer to earth had 
no hair on his body; instead, there was a moss-like 
covering of algae. His object in coming to earth was 
to obtain new species of algae to replace those dying 
out on Mars where the inhabitants depended on the 
plants for food and oxygen. In spite of an unexplained 
“secret power” possessed by the Martians, the imagina¬ 
tive flights of the plot are kept well in check and the 
story is consistent enough. The author says he had the 
advice of “an aeronautical fact researcher for the Air 
Force.’s Air Research and Development Command.” 
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Note: After the reference to page and date there is 
given a numerical symbol indicating the moral classi¬ 
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Costain, Thomas B. The Tontine 

Doubleday. Sept. 23, 1955. (2 vols.) 930p. $3.95. 

Pricewise this is the book bargain of the year. Imagine! 
Almost a thousand pages of genuine Costain story-tell¬ 
ing at less than half a cent a page (to be exact just a 
touch more than 4+ mills)—what other novel of the 
year can touch it? To be sure, it is no great lit’rary 
shucks but it is a readable melange of period novel, 
chronological novel, social novel and just plain novel 
with suspense, intrigue, and violence thrown in for 
good measure, spanning almost two-thirds of a century 
of that lushest of all areas, the Victorian. And above 
all it is the story of the strange interweaving of lives 
through three generations. 


Samuel Carboy began it all when, on the day after 
Waterloo when the truth was not yet known and the 
rumor was sweeping London that Napoleon had beaten 
the Iron Duke, he invaded the Stock Exchange and 
bought on a falling market to acquire control of several 
key businesses. Financial genius and organizational 
wizardry enable him to build this start into a gigantic 
banking and industrial empire, the greatest of the era. 
Before he could do this however, he forced his partner, 
George Ninian Grace, out of Grace and Carboy, an 
importing house, which now became Carboy and Com¬ 
pany. 

Samuel had a son and a daughter—Alfred and Isabelle. 
George Grace had a son—Julian. Samuel’s coachman, 
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Dan Groody, had a daughter Helen. At this time, 
Hark Chaffery, London’s leading criminal, organized 
the last great Tontine, in one class of which Samuel, 
George and Dan entered their children. Tontines are 
simply combinations of term insurance and lottery. En¬ 
rollment in the 18 to 25 class, for instance, involved 
one payment of a hundred guineas. The principal was 
left to gather interest for thirty years. After that time 
the income each year was divided among the surviving 
members of the class. The shares of those who had 
died earlier went to the survivors. As the years rolled 
on and the Reaper reaped, each survivor’s yearly share 
became greater until the last survivor stood to gain an 
income of thirty thousand pounds per year. In the first 
three quarters of the story the Great Waterloo Tontine 
has little effect; in the last quarter it becomes a domi¬ 
nating factor. Sam Carboy took over the management 
of the Tontine. 

While Samuel Carboy is building his empire, Alfred, 
after having been persuaded to drop his love affair with 
Helen Groody, went to America and married an actress 
who bore him a son, Samuel the Younger. Alfred died 
and the younger Sam was reared by Helen Groody and 
then by his grandfather until he left for Africa to make 
his fortune by his own efforts. Julian, after a short 
term of service with Cochrane in South America, mar¬ 
ried Winifred Ballard and their son Timothy soon 
faded out of the picture after producing a son Julian 
who was reared by his grandfather. Isabelle married, 
in succession, a baronet, a French count, a Scottish 
marquis and finally a duke but produced no children. 
Helen Groody never married but reared a niece, Nell 
Groody, who finally married Alfred Carboy, son of 
Samuel the Younger. 

This has been barely a listing of characters whose lives 
are woven and interwoven into a fascinating story 
which tells of Samuel Carboy’s rise to wealth and 
power, of Isabelle’s selfishness, of a crusade against 
child labor, of Helen Groody’s selfless love for others, 
of romance and sorrow and everyday life. Not too 
much of the plot of the story can be given except to 
indicate that events finally come full cycle when Al¬ 
fred Carboy and Julian Grace, great-grandsons of the 
originals finally restore Grace and Carboy as a firm 
after Samuel the Younger has permitted the Carboy 
empire to collapse during a worldwide depression. 
During the last quarter of the story the Tontine again 
becomes important as only three of the original en¬ 
trants survive, Helen Groody, Julian Grace and Isabelle 
Carboy. It is not quite sporting to reveal here who 
finally won the Tontine but there is a flurry of intrigue 
and skullduggery introduced at this point as shady 
interests try to make capital out of the survivors. The 
ending is rather lame and almost any reader can guess 
the final winner. There are a host of minor but in¬ 
teresting characters and a whole series of subplots and 
background woven into the main line of the story. In 
fact, background and characterization are the strong 
points of the entire book. Although in general the 
moral tone of the book is good, there are incidents of 
tnurder, amorality and immorality (all strictly in char¬ 
acter and none over-offensive in treatment) which 
render it suitable only for adult readers. 

Leonard N. Wolf, Ph.D., 

University of Scranton 


Mann, Thomas 

Confessions of Felix Krull, Confidence Man 

Translated from the German by Denver Lindley. Knopf. 
Sept. 19, 1955. 384p. $4.50. 

As I write this review on September 17th, I realize that 
I have read no other reviewer’s appraisal of Mann’s 
final literary production before his death last summer. 
I assume that all the reviews will be favorable, and that 
in each of them incense will be burned at the base of 
Thomas Mann‘s statue. In the New Statesman and 
Nation of August 20th, R. H. S. Crossman refers to 
Mann as “the greatest German of them all.” In the 
same magazine, in the issue of August 27th, Philip 
Toynbee is quoted as saying, “It is no exaggeration to 
say that we have lost the richest as well as the deepest 
of living novelists, and posterity may well discover in 
the works of Mann a genius more universal, yet more 
intimately representative of his age, than that of any 
other novelist in the last half century.” Relative to 
this novel being reviewed, Erich Heller is quoted as 
having commented on the B.B.C., “With Felix Krull 
the world receives the gift which German literature 
has almost proverbially withheld, the great comic 
novel.” All this is rather high praise, and presumably 
no one should question it. In the Commonweal of 
September 16tn, Mrs. Anna Hellersberg-Wendriner 
presents an article entitled, “The Essence of Thomas 
Mann.” She evidently knew him and wrote accord¬ 
ingly but although I read her article twice I could not 
tell whether she was praising him or criticizing him. I 
realize that such a method of writing is the approved 
one in the highest literary circles but it is nevertheless 
annoying to the “average” reader, who necessarily and 
naturally lives on a lower intellectual level. 

Since I should not write in the same passionless spirit 
which I have just criticized, I wish to state bluntly that 
I found the book tiresome and that I recommend it 
neither to librarians nor to other “average” readers. It 
may be “the great comic novel” as Eric Heller affirmed; 
but I found nothing that caused me to so much as smile 
on any of its 384 pages, and whatever else I am, I am 
not morose or melancholy. If there is great humor in 
the book, it is well concealed. 

But to be more definite, and one should be when 
breathing even a criticism of Thomas Mann, let me 
mention why I found the book tiresome and unappeal¬ 
ing. The novel is an account of the life of Felix Krull, 
born in a small city in the Rhine Valley, from his in¬ 
fancy there until we leave him in Lisbon, in his early 
twenties. During the interval he grew up in his native 
Germany and then spent some time as a waiter in a 
hotel in Paris. There is comparatively little action in 
the book, so there is no difficulty in following the 
sequence of events. Felix Krull is not inhibted by any 
moral standards and lives accordingly. He is especi¬ 
ally indifferent to any requirements relative to sexual 
conduct, and Mann incidentally makes this conduct 
very appealing. Certainly there is no reason given for 
any reader to feel that sexual promiscuity is wrong. 
There is not a line anywhere in the book that even 
borders on criticism of such immorality. Toward the 
end of the book there are many tiresome pages of con¬ 
versation emanating from Professor Kuckuck of Lisbon, 
directed toward Felix Krull, who welcomes them. All 
the discarded Sunday supplement material about the 
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origin of life on the planet and of materialistic evolu¬ 
tion is presented seriously by Mann, as though it were 
scientifically sound. Most of the conversations that 
are recorded are unnatural and stilted, and that may 
be why Heller found the book so comical. If that is 
the basis of the humor, it is certainly strained and tire¬ 
some. When one compares this book with, for ex¬ 
ample, Riccardo Bachelli’s Nothing New Under the 
Sun, the comparison is so clearly in favor of Bacchelli 
that it is ridiculous to compare the two works. It is a 
waste of money to buy this book; it is a waste of time 
to read it. It is unfortunate that in his last work 
Thomas Mann showed such an absorption in and ap¬ 
proval of materialistic evolution and sexual promiscuity. 
They provided a poor basis for his novel. 

Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 

Loyola University, 

Chicago, Illinois 

* * * 

Pabel, Reinhold Enemies are Human 

Winston. Sept. 19, 1955. 248p. $3.50. 

Reinhold Pabel was born in Germany in time to be one 
of the young generation as Hitler came to power. He 
saw his father’s business washed down the drain of in¬ 
flation, and he saw the new Germany rising from the 
economic disaster of the ’20’s. Because he was promi¬ 
nent in a Catholic organization, he was uncomfortable 
as the Storm Troopers appeared, but somehow the 
program of Nazism never touched him as a personal 
trouble. He did not like the propaganda, but he was 
not moved greatly, nor were millions of other Germans 
like him. 

When war came in 1939, Pabel went into the infantry. 
He was shipped north during the war with Poland, and 
was among the first troops to cross the border when 
the war with Russia came. He fought the bitter cam¬ 
paigns of the Russian invasion, moved with the victori¬ 
ous army among people who received him gladly, was 
wounded and sent home just before the Eastern Front 
began to collapse. 

From home he was shipped to the Italian Front, and 
on that Front he was captured by the Americans in 
1943. After hospitalization in North Africa, Pabel was 
shipped to prison camp in America. In 1945 he tired 
of his life as a prisoner of war. He dyed the PW 
letters on his clothing successfully, and managed to 
slin out of the prison in Illinois. By the time the 
F B.I. arrested him in 1953, he had settled down in 
Chicago, opend a little book store, had married, and 
had become the father of a little boy. 

Pabel’s story is more than interesting. He is a man 
gifted with more than ordinary intelligence, and he has 
passed through some of the most significant action of 
this century. He saw the rise and fall of Hitler, and 
the country of his enemy became the country he chose 
for the rest of his life. Essentially, then, this is a 
general diary of the conversion of a man from one way 
of life to that path which we call Americanism. What 
brought about that change? 

The obvious answer is, of course, opportunity. But the 
obvious is not sufficient to explain Pabel completely. 
Certainly, faced with the choice of being a prisoner or 
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of being free to walk the streets of Chicago, Pabel 
would have been something less than human to choose 
the former. But Pabel has decided to make Chicago— 
and America—his home. It is something more than 
his family. It is the realization that in America he has 
found a place where freedom has a greater depth than 
it ever had in Europe. 

Pabel’s reflections on Nazism are interesting. There is 
no breast-beating, no insistence that he strove mightily 
to defeat it. He didn‘t particularly like it, but there 
was nothing to be done. If it took some hundreds of 
divisions to bring about the eventual downfall of Hitler, 
he was not going to be overthrown by Pabel or any 
group of unhappy Germans. Hitler was a brother he 
had to learn to live with, and he was able to do it with 
little trouble. 

His observations on America are more interesting. He 
found the world into which he was suddently thrust 
a world of contradictions. It boasted of utter righteous¬ 
ness, but he saw its citizens, both in and out of the 
armed forces, cheating and stealing, even stealing his 
own belongings. He watched a doctor torture a fellow 
German with the subtlest form of psychological war¬ 
fare, and he found the righteousness a bit difficult to 
take. It boasted of freedom, but during an interview 
after his capture by the F.B.I. he was bitterly attacked 
when he refused to declare that America was the 
greatest country in the world. He had been bitten 
once by the Master Race bug. 

Pabel is in America today, and will be a citizen of this 
country. His story is fascinating, and somewhat dis¬ 
turbing. Because he was not born into this heritage, 
he is more conscious of it. He does not try to explore 
all the little alleys of thought he opens up in this book, 
but there is much room here for your own exploration. 
This may not be a great book, but it is a very, very good 
book. It asks a lot of questions, and only we can give 
die final answers. 

* * * 

Jackson, Felix ... So Help Me God 

Viking. Sept. 23, 1955. 310p. $3.50. 

Gordon Beckwood. was accused of being a Communist. 
Though the charge could not be substantiated, “sena¬ 
tors, congressmen, and columnists whipped public opin¬ 
ion into hysterics, and everybody thought Gordon was 
guilty.” When in a fit of depression Gordon commits 
suicide his defending counsel, Spencer Donovan, re¬ 
solves to show the American people the harm that can 
be done when an allegation of guilt is twisted into a 
proof of guilt. 

The method that he chooses is to write a letter to the 
Congressional Committee on Un-American Activities 
in which he accuses himself of being a secret Com¬ 
munist for a number of years. He hides his identity 
by signing it “From an American Patriot.” A news¬ 
paper writer finds out about it and in his daily column 
brands Donovan as a Communist. The unfavorable 
publicity that follows almost ruins Donovan’s health, 
leads to many unpleasant scenes with his personal 
friends and neighbors, and causes a number of his legal 
clients to sever their connect with him. But at last he 
is vindicated when he appears on a nation-wide tele¬ 
vision program. 


Pabel — 
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Felix Jackson, the author of this intensely moving story, 
is well-known as a writer for the movies and television. 
This is his first novel but will certainly not be his last, 
for his style is clear, simple, readable, and packed with 
dramatic incidents that holds one’s attention through¬ 
out. We must, however, take exception to the pro¬ 
fanity that he uses in his dialogues at times, to some 
suggestive remarks throughout the book, and to the 
love scenes between Donovan and another man’s wife. 

One further observation. It is rather disquieting to 
note that Mr. Jackson generally describes those who are 
trying to get rid of Communism as either fools or hypo¬ 
crites. He vigorously and rightfully defends the prin¬ 
ciple that a man is presumed to be innocent until 
proven guilty, but nowhere does he show an equal 
fervor in condemning Communism for being totally 
alien to our American ideals, for its secret plotting of 
the overthrow of democratic governments, and for its 
callous disregard of human rights, especially toward 
prisoners of war. 

Stephen McKenna, C.SS.R., 

Santa Maria University, 

Ponce, Puerto Rico 

» * * 

Nordhoff, Walter The Journey of the Flame 

Riverside Press. Sept. 8, 1955. 295p. $3.75. 

In 1933 a novel was published by the Literary Guild, 
called The Journey of the Flame, with the name An¬ 
tonio de Fierro Blanco as author, from the “telling” of 
Don Juan Colorado. For a number of years the identity 
of the author was an intriguing literary secret, but an 
enterprising student of the book set out to uncover the 
hidden narrator, and discovered him to be none other 
than Walter Nordoff. (Walter is the father of Charles 
Nordoff, half of the team of Mutiny on the Bounty 
fame.) The present reissue is done over the name of 
Nordhoff, with explanatory notes harking back to the 
original publication. 

A new edition of any novel is something quite different 
from the original issue. It represents, on the part of 
the publisher, a considerable act of faith on the endur¬ 
ing value of the work, and a vote of confidence in its 
selling power. One must, therefore, count teeth a bit 
more carefully in reviewing such a book. 

The Journey of the Flame is precisely what its title 
suggests, the narration of a journey that covers prac¬ 
tically the entire length of Lower California and Cali¬ 
fornia. It is the story of a young man, impressionable, 
sopping up the civilization of the country he moves 
through, acting and reacting with all the innocence and 
vigor of youth. Through the eyes of Don Juan we 
meet the people of the entire Pacific Coast, and it is 
this particular aspect of the book which has made it 
something more than merely a story, but rather a 
commentary on history, religion, and even philosophy 
of the people who settled there. 

The book is magnificently written. It has a convincing, 
superb lyricism carrying the narrative along, never step¬ 
ping into the area of precious phraseology, yet holding 
the prose far above the stylistic dullness which has be¬ 
come almost a fad in the modern novel. 

If there is any notable fault in the novel, it lies in Nord- 
hoff’s evaluation'of the beliefs of the people. In Tor¬ 


tilla Flat, Steinbeck found himself confronted with the 
problem of putting the beliefs, valid and superstitious, 
of the Mexicans in California into action. He did so, 
humorously, honestly, sadly, and always kindly. The 
Pirate is one of the most reverent figures in modern 
fiction. It seems to me that Nordhoff misses when he 
steps into the area of beliefes. He does not quite grasp 
the essential reverence of the Mexicans, and their super¬ 
stitions stand out as nearly blasphemous. 

This is a very interesting work of fiction, if only because 
of its unusual subject matter. But I do not feel that it is 
a great and enduring work of fiction. If Nordhoff has 
to stand up against Steinbeck in evaluating the lives of 
the Mexican peasant, I have a large bill on Steinbeck. 
And I am a cagey bettor. 

Frank O’Gorman, 

Department of English, 

Marywood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Grubb, Davis A Dream of Kings 

Scribner. Sept. 26, 1955. 357p. $3.95. 

There seems little doubt, at least in the mind of this 
reviewer, that Mr. Grubb has tried to produce a dif¬ 
ferent novel—different from his brooding thriller The 
Night of the Hunter, and different from any previous 
novel about the Civil War. Yet he seems to have 
aimed to achieve that difference by combining the 
atmosphere of his earlier novel with the actual back¬ 
ground of the War between the States. In masterful 
technique of handling the unusual, in use of splendid 
imagery that cascades and ripples through his make- 
believe world, in sheer style, Mr. Grubb deserves lavish 
praise. Yet the total effect on this reviewer was a per¬ 
sisting conviction of unreality. Perhaps Mr. Grubb had 
in mind some stark Greek tragedy, unrelieved in the 
humanity of the characters; or perhaps he meant to 
depict the Ohio river-bottoms as a world as frightening 
as the ghost and banshee haunted bogs of Ireland. He 
has succeeded certainly in creating and maintaining a 
murky and funereal and macabre atmosphere that 
might, it seems on reflection, have been much more 
convincing for having a few light colors let in for con¬ 
trast. 

This is simply the story of the teen-age romance of Tom 
Cristopher and Cathie Hornbrook; both of whom at the 
ages of sixteen and eighteen seem more like fugitives 
from a Freudian psychiatrist’s case book than two live 
normal children. If Mr. Grubb had let these youngsters 
play duck on the rock, or cops and robbers, or Indians 
and colonists just once in his pages, instead of forever 
moping in graveyards, poking about in musty attics and 
gloomy pantries, forever the while reminiscing about 
things which seem never to have entered into normal 
childhood fancies, then maybe The Dream of Kings 
might be a smash hit. The sexual climax toward which 
the two are fumbling obviously is arrived at after 168 
pages; the aftermath of the climax is a steep downhill 
run. That Tom should rush off to fight in the First 
Battle of Manasses to expurgate the “night in bed” 
with Cathie really is too far-fetched for credence, un¬ 
less, as is possible, this reviewer misses the entire ethos 
of the book. 
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The episode of Tom Cristopher serving under Stone¬ 
wall Jackson is done in the same overall style as the 
entire novel. There are magnificent flashes of fine de¬ 
scription of actual conflict and of the emotions of the 
“boys in butternut.” And, at times, too few times, 
Aunt Sarah, Dulcie, Cynthie, Toot, Suse, Doctor Willie 
flash briefly alive. But for the most of the time they 
seem fogged in the dream world in which Cathie, the 
heroine, lives; the dream she has conjured up about her 
runaway father, Abijah, whom she believes destined 
to return as a king in shining armor, bringing to her the 
spell of majesty. He does not and will not return. 
Cathie’s world is only a dream of kings. If there be 
allegory or some mystic meaning in this, this reviewer 


missed it. 

L. Berkeley Kines, SJ., 
Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C. 


* * * 

Mark, David 

The Long Chance 


Messner. Sept. 28, 1955. 252p. $3.75. 

Evan Victor Loeser, the protagonist of this novel, hun¬ 
gered. His was “horse player’s hunger.” Evan had 
studied to be an actor; later he became a salesman, and 
still later a longshoreman. But he had never held a 
job more than three months. He lived with his wife, 
but he longed for the day when he could win enough 
to obtain a divorce and marry his mistress. He owed 
over $6,000 and had cheated some of the waterfront 
loan-sharks. Most of the background of Evan’s life is 
revealed to us through flashbacks as he loses $500 at 
Jamaica during the course of the day. While at the 
track he recognizes a gunman from the waterfront who 
is obviously trailing him. After losing the $500 Evan 
flees the track pursued by the gangster. Evan goes to 
the apartment of one of his former mistresses and bor¬ 
rows more money from her; then to the apartment of 
his present mistress; then home to his wife; then to the 
cemetery where from the plot number of his mother’s 
grave he obtains his bet for the next day’s daily double. 

The Long Chance derives from the hard-boiled school 
of fiction. The sentences are short and staccato, and 
after while they clump unmercifully like pounding 
hoofbeats on cobblestones. The author’s intention to 
show the gambling fever that can possess and ruin a 
man is laudable, but one feels it should not be done 
in the manner of James M. Cain or James Hadley 
Chase. Indeed, if it were done as well as some of Cain 
and Chase—a small some, to be sure—then a wee bit 
of applause might be in order; however. The Lons 
Chance is done more in the manner of Mickey Spillane. 
To my mind, nothing more damaging could be said. 

* * * 

Patton, Frances Gray A Piece of Luck 

Dodd, Mead. Sept. 26, 1955. 248p. $3.00. 

This book is comprised of thirteen short stories, and it 
is written by a Southern author who won considerable 
notice for her Good Morning, Miss Dove. Half of the 
stories concern adolescents: high school girls and their 
social problems; a young man going to his first college 
dance; a college boy from the North falling in love 
with a Southern girl; a young lad playing a trick on 
his mother’s maid; a young child who thought his 


teacher literally “killed two birds with one stone”; a 
young girl who refuses to give a piece of bread to a 
Negro convict in a chain gang. The remaining stories 
are about a variety of subjects: a woman grieving over 
her father’s death; a demented vicar who conceives of 
a real baby with wings; two middle-aged ladies—one 
wealthy, the other struggling economically—who knew 
each other well as children and who meet after many 
years’ separation; a colored man verbally outwitting a 
preacher; the acceptance by a mother of the army en¬ 
listment of her son; and a tale about the animosity that 
the Civil War can still arouse between Northerners 
and Southerners. 

This collection of stories, (two excepted), is ordinary 
and mediocre. “A Spring Motif” and “A Piece of 
Bread” are the only tales that rise at all above vapidity. 
Most of these stories are of the type written for the first 
meeting of a college creative writing class. Trivial 
situations treated in a trivial manner form a very in¬ 
sipid book. There is no freshness, sparkle, or tang to 
the narrative, and there is a thinness easily apparent. 
After reading this book one feels the necessity of re¬ 
reading Frank O’Connor just to be reassured about 
short story writing talent. 

* * * 

Weinreb, Nathaniel Esther 

Doubleday. Sept. 8, 1955. 316p. $3.95. 

The scene is Persia. Prince Memucan plots to usurp 
the throne of Xerxes and succeeds in having Queen 
Vashti banished from the realm. Against Memucan’s 
wishes Esther is chosen queen, while Haman, one of 
Memucan’s men, rises in influence. Haman gives false 
testimony to Xerxes, and as a result Memucan is ex¬ 
ecuted. Haman plots against the Jews, but through 
Esther’s intervention, Xerxes agrees to spare her people. 

This novel is a retelling of the Biblical story of Esther. 
It is not surprising that so many popular novelists 
choose Biblical themes. The Bible, in addition to its 
spiritual value, is such a superb repository of narrative 
treasures. Even if a novelist brings little to the Biblical 
narrative, the story in itself is generally worth the tell¬ 
ing. Esther is a case in point. Weinreb’s book lacks 
the detailed, historical backgrounds of competent Bibli¬ 
cal novels, such as those of Sholem Asch. Weinreb’s 
book also lacks the depth of characterization and the 
“purple patches” that one found frequently in Lloyd 
Douglas’ Biblical tales. There is an amateurish quality 
about the original, inventive part of Weinreb’s story, 
e.g., Haman is made into a much greater fool than is 
believable, and some of Memucan’s plots seem school- 
boyish and unrealistic. And yet, the story of Esther is 
entertaining and interesting — in spite of the author’s 
ineptness. 

* * * 

Fergusson, Bernard The Rare Adventure 

Rinehart. Sept. 26, 1955. 246p. $2.75. 

When retired Colonel Allan Larg inherited the family 
mansion in Scotland, he became interested in one of 
his black sheep ancestors. The eighteenth century 
Larg had become an important Moslem ruler called 
A1 Merhametsiz on the island of Seknou off the coast 
of Tunisia. Deciding to learn more about the mys- 
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terious A1 Merhametsiz, Allan Larg and his wife set 
out for Seknou. Upon their arrival they become in¬ 
volved in a revolt against the French led by the Seknou 
descendants of A1 Merhametsiz. Allan learns that his 
Seknou cousins expect him and his wife to join the 
insurgents; hence, the Scottish visitors are in a pre¬ 
dicament. In the midst of the revolt Allan is taken to 
the rebels’ headquarters, and there a number of weird 
events occur. To reveal these events and the denoue¬ 
ment of the novel would ruin the suspense of the story. 

Although The Rare Adventure is Fergusson’s first 
novel, the work is as competent and satisfactory as a 
tale by an experienced hand. The style is leisurely, 
poised, and mature—typical of British prose at its best. 
To be sure, this is not a profound novel: there is no 
deep character analysis and there is no tortured soul¬ 
seeking. It is a tale of intrigue, adventure, and excite¬ 
ment. It is similar to an Alfred Hitchcock movie, a 
bizarre story by Poe, or an episode from the career of 
Sherlock Holmes. It is a good yarn, and indeed, well 
worth reading. 

Paul A. Doyle, Ph.D., 

Fordham University, 

New York, New York 

* * * 

Bjorn, Thyra Ferre Papa’s Wife 

Rinehart. Sept. 1955. OOOp. $3.75. 

Papa’s wife of the title is a Swedish heroine who com¬ 
bines the virtues of Katherine Forbes’ Mama, Clarence 
Day’s Mother (Vinnie), and Mother Gilbreth of 
Cheaper by the Dozen. The story graphically presents 
the problems of life in a minister’s family in Swedish 
Lapland, problems which are easily solved through the 
religious fervor and native intelligence of Maria, for¬ 
merly a maid in a parsonage, who married Reverend 

Pontus Franzon and thus becomes Mama to his eight 
children. 

In order that her family might enjoy educational oppor¬ 
tunities unavailable in Lapland, Papa, (through his 
wife’s ingenuity), accepts a pastorate in Berkeley Hills, 
Massachusetts. When the story ends, the family has 
adjusted to American life, has a substantial yearly in¬ 
come, and includes a medical student, a farmer, a 
writer, a preacher, a preacher’s wife and three happy 
teen-agers; and the widowed Mama is about to become 
Grandmother Franzon. 

At times the writing is stilted and the pace of the 
account much too slow. The description of the scen¬ 
ery, customs, festivals of northern Sweden make this 
worthwhile reading for young and old, so long as they 
be warned of evidence of superstition and an incredible 
guilt-complex displayed by'the Reverend Franzon who 
feels sinfully responsible for the size of his family. He 
must have known better, in fact. 

Tenore Phil bin, 

Throop, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Kennellv, Ardyth Up Home 

Houghton, Mifilin. Sept. 8, 1955. 376p. $4.00. 

This is an intensely feminine book, completely harmless 
and possessing at times a certain nostalgic charm. Set 


in the last century, it follows the familiar formula of 
the sweet-natured, loving woman, the capable wife and 
mother who sheds happiness and peace, (we almost 
said sweetness and light), wherever she goes and who 
tries to make over some of her neighbors, both the 
churlish and the spineless. The only note of originality 
in tine story comes from the fact that all the characters 
are Mormon of Salt Lake City and that the main motif 
is the jealousy of the two wives of Olaf Ecklund, a 
jealousy which one of them, (Linnea, the heroine), 
does her best to keep within bounds. Character-draw¬ 
ing is practically non-existent: the men and women are 
types, all of them, the men extremely shadowy types. 
The book is chiefly readable for the “folksy” quality of 
the dialogue, the atmosphere of the gaslight era, and 
glimpses of Mormon customs and beliefs. This appears 
to be Miss Kennedy’s fourth book; but she has curious 
immaturities of style and construction in places; while 
the ending is sophomoric in its artificiality. The book 
can, however, be recommended unreservedly to all 
lovers of sopa-opera and to all who want a rest-cure. 

Angela Cave, 

Manhattanville College, 

Purchase, New York 

* * * 

Paradise, Jean Savage City 

Crown. Sept. 9, 1955. 319p. $3.95. 

New Yorkers may not like it, but Savage City refers to 
Their Town, as they like to call it. This is a historical 
novel of the New York of the seventeen hundreds, 
thrown into a panic by an imaginary rising of its colored 
slaves, and the equally imaginary threatened invasion 
by the Spanish Fleet. As the mistrust and suspicion 
spread, no accusation became too fantastic to be be¬ 
lieved. Even some among the respected citizens found 
themselves swept up in the nightmarish orgy of vio¬ 
lence. 

But it is not completely certain whether this first novel 
by Jean Paradise is merely telling the story of the slave 
rebellion of 1741, or perhaps is treating of men and 
events of our own day under the guise of times long 
past. Not that there is a word of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury in this novel, unless it be by implication, showing 
an example of what mass hysteria, bigotry and prejudice 
and pride can produce among men. 

Savage City is Saturday Matinee fare—strong in action, 
violence and sin, weak in artistry and character study. 
Jean Paradise is at her best as a story teller. Pier action, 
while exaggerated and somewhat improbable, moves 
along sprightly enough, but in warning us of the dan¬ 
gers of rule by hysteria, she is less convincing. 

The conflicts of this novel are not those of the eternally 
restless human spirit, tom between good and evil, out 
of which true significant literature comes to birth. 
Rather, they concern particular situations so clearly 
right or wrong that they leave very little room for any 
true struggle of the spirit: whipping a captive seaman 
with a thousand stripes merely because he happens to 
be both colored and Spanish; promising pardon to a 
condemned slave in exchange for a confession, and 
then refusing to honor the promise; evicting a family 
of many small children with little or no warning. 
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Savage City makes interesting pastime reading, but is 
neither artistic nor mature enough to delay long the 
serious reader. 

Brother D. John, F.S.C., Ph.D., 

Dean, LaSalle College, 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Stirling, Monica The Boy in Blue 

Coward-McCann. Sept. 12, 1955. 254p. $3.00. 

Laurent is a young composer, resident near Paris and 
bearing, but not burdened with memories of the loss 
of his family in the “Saint Roch massacre.” He is a 
successful writer of popular songs and an aspiring seri¬ 
ous composer. Apparently he has but one friend, an 
entertainment-world jack-of-al 1-trades. This friend en¬ 
gages Laurent to write background music for the first 
of a series of television shows on the theme “Famous 
Homes” and Laurent visits the first home to obtain im¬ 
pressions for his score. He meets there the 42-year-old 
widowed and beautiful owner. Laurent’s “sentimental 
education” begins and follows the youth-and-age course. 
Accepted as a lover by the wealthy and lovely widow, 
Laurent still finds interest in his own age group. Through 
his liaison, he is supposed to “grow” and a “mature” 
resolution of the “problems” is found when the dis¬ 
parate lovers simultaneously and casually relinquish 
each other to resume their nomal careers. 

Some merit of style and of observation does not obscure 
the meretriciousness of this novel nor the fundamental 
immorality of its thesis. Discriminating adults might 
read this, though they will probably need no recom¬ 
mendation to pass it by as trivial stuff. 

Doris D. Maguire, 

Silver Spring, Maryland 

* * * 

Niland, D’Arcy The Shiralee 

William Sloan Associates. Sept. 14, 1955. 250p. $3.50. 

It was a chore to keep the memory of The Shiralee, by 
D’Arcy Niland, in mind long enough to write this re¬ 
view on it. The book is so unimportant in content or 
style that it is one of those stories to be quickly read 
and as quickly forgotten. Not that the book has any 
terrible flaws; the style is not utterly flat, the theme is 
not without charm. It simply, as far as this reviewer 
is concerned, has no positive merit to recommend it, 
unless one could say that the author’s familiarity with 
the wandering life in Australia is one. But here, the 
idea is overdone. Some of the slang is introduced at 
the expense of intelligibility. True, there is a glossary 
of such slang at the back of the book, but this reviewer’s 
attitude was that the local color was not so fascinating 
as to be worth the trouble. 

However, taking an objective attitude toward the book, 
and, more important, toward the majority of its pos¬ 
sible readers, it can be said that many people will find 
it enjoyable. The theme is that of a father’s attitude 
toward his four-year-old daughter, its development 
from irritation to love. This plot, although it has been 
done many times infinitely better, has a great deal of 
power to interest the sentimental. All readers should 
enjoy the really good portrayal of Desmond, a minor 
character, and fellow wanderer, like the Macauley’s, 
father and daughter, of the Australian plains. 


A few passages relating illicit sexual relations or con¬ 
templation of same, restrict this novel to adult con¬ 
sumption. 

Eileen Anne Downey, 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Cooper, Madison The Haunted Hacienda 

Houghton, Mifflin. Sept. 7, 1955. 303p. $3.75. 

The author of what must have been the biggest turkey 
ever published in the history of the American novel, 
Sironia, Texas —almost certainly the longest novel pub¬ 
lished up to now in the English language and one 
which, probably for sheer size, was recipient of a Hough¬ 
ton Mifflin Fellowship Award and the 1952 McMurray 
award—has written another long-winded story about 
Texas of the Panhandle, (or vice versa), which seems 
fated for the roasting pan. The only hint of anything 
like style in the course of this turgid melange of oddly 
assorted charcaters is an aggravating plethora of dashes 
to indicate breath-stops or hesitations or abrupt shifts 
in thought in the conversations of the many people who 
talk and talk and talk, all with these dashes spacing 
their phrases. Whether this novel—well, what else can 
you call—is post-Sironian or—ahem—ante-Sironian i«— 
well, it’s hard to say what it is but it is—like its prede- 
cessor-in-print. There seems, however, to have been 
some attempt to organize the material at hand which 
would seem to place it after the two-volume thing. 
And there is, so help me, some show of better taste in 
the restraint used in getting into the “romantic” situa¬ 
tions. And in spite of its many crudities, to make some 
excuse for the editors who passed it for publication, 
the story moves, however turgidly and awkwardly from 
episode to episode. 

Briefly, T he Haunted Hacienda, (a somewhat mislead¬ 
ing title, since the ruin which is thus called figures very 
little, though possibly symbolically in intent, in the 
action), recounts the adventures of Guido Celli, a 
young Italo-American from Chicago, in the little town 
of Plaza, Texas (Panhandle region). He has been sent, 
by an outraged father, to work in the family wine works 
in California after getting mixed up with Pia Hosack, 
wife of Antonio’s close friend Mike. Guido comes to 
Plaza to visit Fant Culloden, whom he has met in 
Chicago, and also to delay his exile in California and 
partly thus defy his father’s orders. He is taken in tow 
by Lucretia Cryle Jones, widow and self-styled nurse 
(polite, it seems, for abortionist); gets “mixed up” with 
a Mexican trollop Benigna, has a flirtation with Cherry, 
eldest daughter of the Spires; and, seemingly, winds 
up with respectful affection for a nice girl named 

Clarice, after resisting Pia who has followed him to 
Plaza. The relations of the Spire and Culloden house¬ 
holds is half told, half hinted at; Guido succeeds in 
captivating the respect of as nasty a little brat as one 
could imagine, Brother Baby Spire, and of Mr. Fant. 
There are some scenes at Baptist Church services and 
a box-supper which will offend by the portrayal of the 
minister as a lascivious Bible-shouter. 

But the book makes the reader uncomfortable, time 
after time, by its sniggering undertones and overtones; 
and by the suspicion that the writer has been letting 
his more lurid phantasizing supply want of more dis¬ 
ciplined imagination. One hopes that the talent the 
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author has will get and accept direction and learn some 
of the fundamentals of craftsmanship. It may be that 
his publishers have done him no great favor in printing 
this book as it stands. 

* * * 

Mirvish, Robert F. Red Sky at Midnight 

William Sloane Associates. Sept. 8, 1955. 348p. $3.95. 
Mr. Mirvish was himself a radio officer in the Merchant 
Marine and during World War II made three runs 
across the North Atlantic to Murmansk, so that this 
novel about a radio officer on a freighter making the 
run to Murmansk in 1942 has about it a solid authen¬ 
ticity. Eddie Booth, the radio officer of the story, meets 
a Russian woman in Murmansk who is older than he 
is, speaks six languages and is a cultivated person un¬ 
fortunately and unhappily married to a Russian Navy 
Commander from whom she would have been divorced 
long ago were it not for the change in State attitudes 
toward divorce shortly after their casual State marriage. 
Because the convoy is held up in Murmansk for several 
months, and because Eddie is himself of inquiring turn 
of mind, trying to learn what he can about Russia, he 
becomes friends with Tanya Svaboda and only shortly 
before they are scheduled to leave the port enters into 
a love affair with her. When, later in Scotland waiting 
for another cargo, he learns that Tanya is to have a 
baby, he is frantic to get back to her, for he is deeply 
in love with her. To his dismay, his ship goes to Arch- 
angelsk and he is refused permission to make a trip to 
Murmansk. He finally wangles transportation there 
and Tanya agrees to escape from Russia and to join 
him as soon as possible afterward. That is the slim 
story; but the real story is more that of the SS Evening 
Star, the freighter Eddie sails on, and of its crew fight¬ 
ing through hazards of submarine and air attacks, icy 

storms, personal antipathies, all under the red sky of 

arctic midnights. To Mr. Mirvish’s great credit is his 
ability to evoke sailor talk without feeling the need to 
muddy it with profanity and obscenity. Here is an 
author who writes well and decently. In my opinion, 
it might have been more effective had Mr. Mirvish 
written this story in the first person, as the personal 
narrative of Eddie Booth; the only awkwardnesses there 
are in this better than average novel arise from long 
descriptive passages devoted to presenting Eddie’s emo¬ 
tions and reactions and similar passages which are pure¬ 
ly descriptive of the air attacks or the lurking fear of 
submarines, which seem too divorced from some human 
emotion. The character of Big John, frustrated me¬ 
chanic who wants more than anything else to pass his 
examination for an engineer’s license, and his tragic 
death is an epic achievement which gives added strength 
to the story. Adults will find themselves remembering 
several of the characters on board the SS Evening Star 
for days after finishing the book. 

* * * 

Daninos, Pierre 

The Notebooks of Major Thompson 
Knopf. Sept. 19, 1955. 213p. $2.95. 

Pierre Daninos invented the very British—public school, 
Oxon, pukka sahib, retired army officer and veteran of 
wars and big game shooting “all over the shop”—early 
in 1954 for a series of articles in Figaro, the Paris equiva¬ 


lent (after its own fashion, of course) of the New York 
and/or London Times. Major the Honorable William 
Marmaduke Thompson, C.S.I., D.S.O., O.B.E., married 
a French wife when his British first wife was killed in 
1931, and thereafter took up residence in France. Aged 
fifty-two, ruddy faced and white-mustached, he ven¬ 
tures after twenty years among them to interpret the 
French from a sympathetic Britisher’s point of view. 
For the knowledgeable reader, the comparisons—con¬ 
trasts—are chucklesome, page after page. The British 
are pleasantly ticked off for their fancies, foibles and 
formalities; so, too, are the French. Only a “sleeve” 
of water, no more than 21 miles wide at its narrowest, 
separates these two disparate nations: Anglo-Saxons 
and Latin-Gauls. They seem as different as day is from 
dark; yet, they serve to complement each other, even 
if as reverse sides of the same coin of common human¬ 
ity. Wittily well-written, admirably translated by 
Robin Farn, amusingly illustrated by Robert Goetz, 
and excellently printed and bound by Knopf, this book 
probably will not sell here anywhere near the 400,000 
copies it has already achieved in France. But it de¬ 
serves a similar succes fou for its urbanity, its shrewd 
observation, its epigrammatic quotability. Anyone who 
has been to France and England will be delighted 
with it. 

* * * 

Avery, Ira The Five Fathers of Pepi 

Bobbs-Merrill. Sept. 1955. 215p. $3.00. 

This is a surprisingly charming and completely capti¬ 
vating book which may easily become one of the year’s 
best sellers. Indeed, it is almost incredible than an 
American with the name of Avery could write so per¬ 
ceptively and with so precise a rightness about Italian 
people living in a small village along the coast of the 
Italian Riviera, called Finale Ligure, which rises in four 
levels from the sea—the beach, the market-center, the 
vineyards and farms, and the pastures on the mountain 
slopes. If this is Mr. Avery’s first novel, he is a writer 
to be watched for in the future. He has the grace of 
economy and insight and the great gift of knowing what 
not to say. This is good writing, indeed. Let success 
not spoil Ira Avery. 

Pepi was, it was figured, five years old by the time he 
wandered from nowhere into the life of Giorgio Cap- 
pell etti, handsome young bachelor who ran his beach 
cabana rental service during the summer and, in the 
winter, worked in the iron mines. Giorgio smiled at 
Pepi and Pepi attached himself to Giorgio, who there¬ 
after took care of him until he and his four friends 
Carlo, Jacopo, Benozzo, and Vittore could decide which 
American tourist could take him for adoption. All 
efforts to unload Pepi onto suitably rich and receptive 
tourists failed for a year, during which Giorgio grew 
more attached to Pepi than he realized. But Giorgio 
was a bit thick-headed, especially now that he was 
dazzled by the thought of Maria Bonelli. Then a suit¬ 
able American couple did come to the Hotel of Finale 
Ligure, and they wanted to adopt Pepi. Maria was no 
help to Giorgio, insisting he must make his own deci¬ 
sions and stop deferring to the committee of the other 
four who thought themselves as much Pepi’s father as 
was Giorgio. 
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Of course, all is going to end happily, and Father Luigi 
will have a marriage to bless. But the story of Pepi and 
Giorgio is beautifully told; and Vittore, Benozzo, Jacopo, 
and Carlo come to ingratiating life against the warmth 
of Finale Ligure. This is true sentiment; not senti¬ 
mentality. It is a story all will enjoy. 


R. F. Grady, S.J., 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Heyer, Georgette Bath Tangle 

Putnam. Aug. 25, 1955. 312p. $3.50. 

Bath Tangle is the story of two titled ladies and their 
romantic (?) adventures in the resort town of Bath. 
The young, wealthy widow of the Earl of Spenborough, 
Fanny Carlow, “pretty but timid,” takes her vivacious 
(?) step-daughter, Serena, to Bath so that they might 
wait out the prescribed period of mourning for the Earl 
in comparative peace. Serena is four years Fanny’s 
senior, and a Lady born. She supposedly is possessed 
of great beauty and intelligence. She actually seems a 
rather noisy, self-assertive young woman determined to 
obtain her own way. Her romances are the main 
theme of the story. They are not particularly romantic. 
Her main interest is her former fiance, the Marquis of 
Motherham, a tall, dark, handsome man of unusuai 
temper. The story goes on and on. 

From the list of published titles, 24 to be exact, the 
works of Georgette Heyer must be popular among some 
group of the reading public. According to the dust 
cover she is “famous for her tales of the Regency period 
in England.” But it takes more than facts to make a 
good novel. At most it can be considered harmless; 
at least, worthless. $3.50 is a pretty high price to pay 
unless one has a mad passion for Miss Heyer’s works. 

Jeanne Marie Popecki, 

Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

The Best American Short Stories 1955 

Edited by Martha Foley. Houghton, Mifflin. Sept. 29, 
1955. 404p. $4.00. 

This year’s twenty-five “best” American short stories 
are concerned with a great variety of interesting char¬ 
acters—a rabbinical student in search of a wife through 
the good offices of an old-world marriage broker; a 
badly wounded Korean veteran with a great decision 
to make; a latter-day member of the lost generation in 
contemporary Paris with what is for him an equally 
grave problem; some common farm folk in town for 
the day (and night); an ancient anthropological pro¬ 
fessor who makes strange sacrifices to even stranger 
gods; a middle-aged man who returns to his hometown 
to relive briefly and painfully a part of his “lost youth”; 
a respected member of the station-wagon set who con¬ 
siders and then rejects (for woodworking in his base¬ 
ment) the charms of the family baby-sitter; a magnetic 
and mysterious Mexican who at once excites and repels 
the clientele of a greasy beanery with his shrieks which 
are half song and half wail; a devout Brother whose 
devotion is tested; and numerous children including 
“Little Joe” who lives in a deliberately many syllabled 
world of childish fantasy. 


And the stories in which these people find themselves 
are generally equally interesting. But, very few of them 
manage to rise above the level of the ordinary. As a 
matter of fact, it is difficult to justify the inclusion here 
of Judith Merril’s Dead Center, for if this story repre¬ 
sents the “best” in short science fiction, the category 
might better have been eliminated entirely. There are, 
however, at least three stories which stand out, and the 
best of these is Flannery O’Connor’s A Circle in the 
Fire in which she describes with admirable restraint and 
a deliberate slowness of pace three cruelly calculating 
children as they succeed in terrorizing a farm house¬ 
hold. Marvin Mudrick’s The Professor and the Poet 
is also good. In it he shows amusingly and effectively 
the antics of an alcoholic Irish poet on a college lecture 
tour through a thinly disguised portrait of a recently 
deceased Welsh poet. And finally, Joe Coogan’s The 
Decline and Fall of Augie Sheean gives us a delightful 
picture of a youngster who, after much adolescent soul- 
searching, manages to come out from under his mother’s 
overly pious wing. 

Yet, despite these and other stories by such representa¬ 
tive names as John Cheever, Oliver La Farge, Irwin 
Shaw, Wallace Stegner, Eudora Welty, and Mark Van 
Doren this selection can hardly be said to represent a 
vintage year in the American short story. 

Matthew R. O’Rourke, 

Department of English, 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Crabb, Alfred Leland Peace at Bowling Green 
Bobbs-Merrill. Sept. 27, 1955. 328p. $3,755. 

A pleasant tale of the origin and rise of Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. This is the latest in a series by the same 
author of life in the Kentucky-Tennessee region of our 
country. From the time that the first settlers arrive, 
we view the growth of the town, then the factional 
strife of a border location during the Civil War, and 
finaaly the hoped for peace. 

It is hard to classify the novel for though it is written 
in a very simple style, it is not detailed enough to be 
historical. It lacks the spice of action to be adventur¬ 
ous and though the descendants of the original settlers, 
even to the third generation, get married, it is not 
romantical. 

There is a smattering of homespun philosophy, as when 
the old judge turns the argument of a young upstart 
lawyer against himself, and young Virgil Covington 
sells his Uncle Trez a mare “as she stands” (dead 
and tied upright to a fence). But, there could be more 
of such stories and much less description of the land 
and fields and skies. 

It does, however, contain a lesson for all. Peace at 
Bowling Green is obtained through the foresight and 
love of mankind of Jacob Skiles and his son. Their 
feeling and pride in the community are infectious and 
spread to others. Though families are split wide by 
the Civil War, they are being brought together, as the 
story ends, by the spirit of those who are kindly. “It 
was a dark world, but many were left, eager to light its 
lamps.” 

John B. Cullen, LL.B., 

Chevy Chase, Maryland 
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Wagoner, David Money Money Money 

Harcourt, Brace. Sept. 30, 1955. 241p. $3.50. 

Poor Willy Grier! During the space of about four days, 
more deplorable things happened to him than should 
be the lot of a normal person in a lifetime. To make 
it more ironic, Willy Grier was not a normal person. 
Mentally retarded from birth, a lawyer friend adminis¬ 
tered for Willy the property that had been left to him 
by an aunt. Willy’s parents were dead at the time the 
story opens. Willy was living in Hammond, Indiana, 
not far from Chicago. The misfortunes for Willy began 
when he accidentally found a drowned gangster, in¬ 
tentionally drowned, we may add, and reported the 
find to the police, as a good citizen should do under 
such circumstances. Before long, the dead gangster’s 
girl friend made contact with Willy, and Willy’s rela¬ 
tions with other gangsters developed, and as they de¬ 
veloped they grew steadily worse, so far as Willy was 
concerned. That development constitutes the story. 

The feature that differentiates this book from other 
gangster stories is the fact that Willy Grier had no 
conception of the meaning of money. However, he 
learned somewhat confusedly that gangsters like money, 
and he believed that if he took twenty-five thousand 
dollars to Laban, the head gangster, that Laban would 
give Lena, the dead gangster’s girl friend, to Willy, who 
had become interested in Lena. The story is humorous 
and tragic by turns, but consistently interesting. Some 
almost unbelievable situations are created and made to 
seem normal to the reader. The language at times be¬ 
comes coarse and so does the action, as one would 
expect in a book that was never intended for spiritual 
reading. Every character in the book emerges as a dis¬ 
tinct personality, practically all of them contemptible. 

There seems to be no particular reason why anyone 
should read this book, but it will keep any reader’s 
interest, from its peaceful beginning to its hectic ending. 

Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 

Loyola University, 

Chicago, Illinois 

* * * 

Boulle, Pierre Not the Glory 

Vanguard. Sept. 22, 1955. 235p. $3.50. 

Old-fashioned readers of the work of the late E. Phillips 
Oppenheim will not take it amiss if his type of story¬ 
telling returns now and then. They will discover with 
satisfaction a general similarity between the old master’s 
The Great Impersonation and Not the Glory, a short, 
new novel by Pierre Boulle. Not the Glory is no mere 
echo of the older work, and a clever twist given the 
plot just at its crisis justifies the new tale on the old 
theme. 

William Conrad represented himself as a Scotch-Polish 
refugee from Nazi Europe, and he made a name for 
himself as a loyal guest of Britain during the early por¬ 
tion of the late war. He distinguished himself in the 
field, particularly in the retreat to Dunkirk, and when 
a leg injury sustained in battle forced him back into 
civilian life, he proved himself a masterly commentator 
in the journalistic field. So highly regarded were both 
his devotion to his adopted country and his ability to 
formulate morale-building propaganda that he was 
commissioned to master-mind all counter-propaganda 


m Britain during the dark days after the Nazis con¬ 
quered eastern Europe. His success was so apparent 
and so swift that even Churchill personally thanked 
him for his efforts. 

Yet all the time Conrad was the object of surveillance 
by agents of the British intelligence operating under 
Sir Wallace Goodfellow. Lady Goodfellow had made 
a protege of Conrad, but that did not prevent her hus¬ 
band from following a faint suspicion that Conrad was 
something other than he seemed. All Sir Wallace 
knew was that a leading Nazi agent of the Danzig coup 
had not been located after Danzig went Nazi. There 
was little to support his suspicion that Conrad and the 
missing plotter were one and the same. No question¬ 
able correspondence had been unearthed; no meetings 
with disaffected persons had been discovered. One 
letter from a gushing admirer of Conrad’s was being 
combed for a coded message in the face of every reason¬ 
able evidence that it was entirely innocent. 

The result, of course, was that Sir Wallace was right: 
the popular idol was a well-concealed Nazi agent. 
When a second message was sent Conrad to arrange 
his meeting with a Hitler representative in a London 
hotel, Sir Wallace was ready to apprehend him. And 
there the plot leaves the Oppenheim pattern, for Con¬ 
rad had by that time become the victim of his own 
personification of a loyal Englishman and he never 
meets the Fuhrer’s man. Instead he re-enlists in the 
British army, goes to North Africa and loses his life in 
that campaign. 

The story is slight by almost any standards, but it is 
told with a simple skill that makes the author appear 
conscious of his obligation to his readers. He pretends 
to do no more than he does, and his pen is as sure as 
it is smooth. Not the Glory is well worth the short 
time its reading requires. 

Dennis B. McCarthy, O.P., Ph.D,, 

Head, Department of English, 

Providence College, 

Providence 8, Rhode Island 

* * * 

Matthiessen, Peter Partisans 

Viking. Sept. 29, 1955. 178p. $3.00. 

Peter Matthiessen’s second novel is stylistically a piece 
of good writing, but the quality of its prose is handi¬ 
capped by inadequacies in incident and character that 
vitiate suspense. Since the plot lacks the acceleration 
and dramatic crises necessary to a novel of pursuit, it 
must depend upon psychological delineation for its 
conflict or else become frankly a novel of idea. The 
involvement of a colorless hero in vague groping for a 
political philosophy, however, fails to provide either 
value fully. 

At the age of fourteen, in the course of his father’s 
consular service in Spain, Barney Sand met and was 
befriended by a refugee American Communist named 
Jacobi. Years later, while working for a news service 
in Paris, he learns that Jacobi is being held by the Party 
for liquidation on grounds of suspected treason. He 
resolves to find Jacobi, for three reasons: as reciproca¬ 
tion of the favor, for a journalistic scoop, and to settle 
the doubts about American political ideology that Jacobi 
had sowed years before. 
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Barney’s search begins with an underground contact 
named Rudi Gleize. This utterly unprincipled oppor¬ 
tunist places him in the home of two Bohemians lost 
in the Parisian underworld; through them, after passing 
inspection at several dope and drinking soirees and 
surviving further test of Sara’s drunken promiscuity, 
Barney meets Marat, one of the Party leaders. Marat 
first tries to indoctrinate him but eventually leads him 
to the imprisoned Jacobi. There he learns that Gleize, 
never wasteful of an asset, has sold him to the Party 
under charge of espionage; the meeting with Jacobi has 
been arranged simply to trap each man as evidence 
against the other. Some quick thinking by Jacobi, how¬ 
ever, foils this plot, and the two make separate escapes. 
Barney foregoes his scoop and instead sets out for the 
United States reassured about his national heritage. 

In the course of this tenuous plot and desultory search, 
one senses vaguely that Barney is trying to come to 
grips with himself, to form a philosophy, to mature. 
The delineation, however, is not forceful, gripping, or 
realistic. Barney never becomes fully alive or vehe¬ 
mently needful of the shadowy something he seeks. 
Jacobi could be a much more interesting person, but he 
remains a ghost in the background for most of the book. 
Barney’s father, a wholly loyal diplomat who is refused 
ambassadorial promotion because of the Jacobi taint, 
provides a bitter moral against hysterical guilt by asso¬ 
ciation; Jacobi, moreover, is an ironic counterpart in 
this respect, since he is rejected by the Communists 
for mere suspicion despite intense service to their cause. 
This element, however, is casual and provides no the¬ 
matic depth to offset the sparse and slow-paced narra¬ 
tive. The occasional necessary occurrence, though not 
defense, of Communist viewpoints as well as the view 
of the seamy side of Paris restricts the book properly 
to adults. 

George E. Grauel, Ph.D., 

John Carroll University, 

Cleveland 18, Ohio 

* * * 

Groussard, Serge A German Officer 

Putnam. Sept. 30, 1955. 218p. $3.00. 

Contrary to the indication given on the dust cover, this 
is not the first work of this author to be presented to 
the American public. Last year his novel, The Woman 
With No Past (Dutton, 1954), which had won the Prix 
Femina in France, was well received both in this coun¬ 
try and in England. Antonia White has translated this 
novel excellently. 

The winter of 1946 was one of the coldest experienced 
in Europe in a lifetime. Colonel Karl Bruecker of the 
Wehrmacht, decorated with the Iron Cross, his left 
sleeve empty, his right foot half gone, searched the 
garbage pails of Cologne in order to try to keep alive; 
he slept wherever he found a place to lay his wretched 
body down. He often dreamed of his happy home in 
Dresden, of his wife and his children. But where were 
they now? What could he do for them if he found 
them? The conquerors question him and question him, 
day after day, about his war actions. To each he an¬ 
swers proudly and justly: As a soldier, I acted as a 
soldier; I obeyed orders, all orders. 

His wife and children, released from the Russians, re¬ 
join him. Cleared at last by the de-Nazification court, 


he and his wife try to re-establish a home. Bruecker’s 
spirit in the face of suffering, of accusation, suspicion 
and sheer misery remain undauntedly that of the adel- 
offizier. He is still truly a soldier, devoted to its coun¬ 
try, its leader, and ready to obey. 

Groussard writes this novel with typical French realism, 
full of emotion of tension and excitement. He de¬ 
lineates the German officer: his mind, his attitude, his 
respect for authority. Groussard may not admire this 
attitude or the mind of the Prussian colonel; but he 
does not take issue with it; he merely presents the case. 

A German Officer is well told, somewhat more of a 
psychological analysis than a story; but the skillful 
translation recreates the atmosphere and skilled crafts¬ 
manship of a gifted writer. 

Leon Baisier, Ph.D., K.S.G., 
Xavier University, 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

* * s)c 

Coxe, George Harmon T op Assignment 

Knopf. Sept. 19, 1955. 214p. $2.75. 

Illegal entry into the United States, Communist muscle 
men, murder in retaliation for blackmail—all these are 
Larry Palmer’s top assignment when a Bulletin picture 
contest winner is strangled. Extremely well plotted, 
this thirty-fifth production (by one of the more com¬ 
petent mystery writers plying a pen) almost collapses 
from an uneven pace and a curiously uninteresting 
central character. The juxtaposition of Commie in¬ 
filtration and the handling of that part of the plot by 
the F.B.I. makes a novel and timely tie-in with the 
blackmail-murder motif. Not really a “top” assign¬ 
ment for this author. 

John M. C oppinger, 

Management Services Division, 

General Electric Company, 

New York, New York 

* * * 

Fleming, Ian Xtoonraker 

Macmillan. Sept. 20, 1955. 220p. $2.75. 

This is a real Secret Service thriller with adventure, 
intrigue, romance and derring-do all combined into a 
fast-paced, fairly hard-boiled story of espionage and 
vengeance. James Bond, the super-Secret Service agent, 
is introduced into the case when he is asked to in¬ 
vestigate possible cheating at cards by Hugo Drax, 
eccentric millionaire who is building the rocket, Moon- 
raker, which is England’s ultimate defense against ag¬ 
gression. After giving Drax a lesson in cheating to the 
tune of fifteen thousand pounds, Bond is assigned as 
security officer to the rocket project where he finally 
discovers that Drax is really a German agent who has 
M oonraker aimed to destroy London. Bond, of course, 
foils the plot at the last moment in the best E. P. Op- 
penheim tradition. Verdict: A little too tough for the 
tender. 

* * # 

Churchill, Peter Ihe Spirit in the Cage 

Putnam. Sept. 15, 1955. 312p. $3.75i 

This is the story of the war-time imprisonment of one 
of Britain’s top secret agents in Italian and German 
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custody. Captured by the Italians in Southern France, 
Peter Churchill and Odette, his courier-sweetheart, 
fared reasonably well in Italian hands, but suffered 
greatly when transferred to the big military prison run 
by the Gestapo in Paris. In Paris, Churchill endured 
318 days in solitary confinement which was relieved 
by extensive discussions with fellow prisoners through 
the use of plumbing pipes and the securing of reading 
matter and supplementary food packages. In order to 
protect her sweetheart Odette persuaded the Germans 
that Peter Churchill was a nephew of the British Prime 
Minister and her husband, both accounts being false. 
Thus protected Peter Churchill was transferred to other 
prisons in Germany where he joined a group of dis¬ 
tinguished fellow prisoners of war. 

The book is over-written with a highly exaggerated 
romantic style. There are frequent apparent violations 
of the obligations of a P.W. by Churchill in his giving 
of parole and his admitted failure to attempt to escape 
on several occasions when this seemed possible. Reli¬ 
gion is portrayed as a needed distraction when in soli¬ 
tary confinement, but a distraction that serves more as 
an opiate than a source of strength. 

There is considerable criticism of Roosevelt and Allied 
policy toward the Russians given as wartime forebod¬ 
ings, but these criticisms are so accurate as to test 
credibility, appearing to have the exactness much more 
characteristic of hindsight rather than foresight. 

The author seems to be intelligent, but not well-in¬ 
formed, not well-oriented, and not very wise. The 
book is shallow, pretentious over-dramatic and there¬ 
fore over-priced. 

Joseph F. Maloney, Ph.D., 

Political Philosophy Department, 
Fordham University, 

Bronx 58, N CIV York 

* * * 

Johnson, Lucy Black and Pyke, Jr. 

Cartoon Treasury 

Doubleday. Sept. 30, 1955. 320p. $4-95. 

Ketcham, Hank Dennis the Menace Rides Again 
Holt. Sept. 15, 1955. 64p. $1.00. 

Key, Ted Hazel Rides Again 

Dutton. Sept. 19, 1955. 125p. $2.95. 

Anderson, Brad and Phil Leeming M armaduke 

Gilbert Press. Sept. 26, 1955. 92p. $1.95. 

Price, George George Price’s Characters 

Simon & Schuster. Sept. 15, 1955. 69p. $2.95. 

Of the many collections of cartoons, most of them at 
this season selected from among the number previously 
published week-by-week or month-by-month in maga¬ 
zines, the biggest and freshest so far this season is 
Cartoon Treasury for which Lucy Black Johnson and 
Pyke Johnson, Jr., have gone abroad and chosen, for the 
most part wisely and wittily, from'among the humorous 
drawings appearing in French, Italian, German, Scandi¬ 
navian, South American, and Canadian publications. 
Where necessary, captions and labels have been trans¬ 
lated. The result, is not only humorous and often 
hilarious, but vastly reassuring on the ground that funny 
bones are still as vulnerable elsewhere as here. To this 
reviewer’s taste, the best drawn and most pungent of 


the lot are those of the French cartoonist Tetsu; but he 
is closely rivalled by his compatriots Dubout, Herve and 
Sempe; by Roland of Brazil, Bortolago of Italy, Searle 
of England, Hoffnung and Feyer of Canada. The book 
is big and bountiful and a worthy contender for place 
near the top of the gift lists for Christmas and other 
occasions. Recipients are almost bound to bless the 
giver for hours of joy, chuckled and guffawed, contained 
on the pages. 

Dennis the Menace remains a charmingly mischievous 
and bouncy little boy, brash at times, bewildered at 
times, but always amusing. The slim collection of 62 
pages of observations of his works and ways is moder¬ 
ately enough priced. And the same may be said even 
more emphatically for Hazel: after some five or six 
yearly collections of these drawings which appear regu¬ 
larly on the penultimate pages of the Saturday Evening 
Post, the joyous independence and ingenuity of our 
choice for Miss Maid of America is still grand fun. 
Hazel is a baseball fan, she bosses the kids and the Boss 
and his Missus; she is an indomitable protector of the 
sanctity of the household and of her own prerogatives. 
Viva Flazel! 

Julian Messner is distributing this collection of 90 car¬ 
toons, printed by the Gilbert Press, featuring a Great 
Dane, (or some canine of equally mammoth propor¬ 
tions), who rules the household in which he was, pre¬ 
sumably, raised from a pup. Marmaduke is large, 
fierce, tender-hearted, a huge eater, jealous of his pre¬ 
rogatives, a protector of women and children, and at 
times embarrassingly affectionate. He is, besides, pretty 
funny. The collection of cartoons may seem to be 
rather high-priced; but laughter is an expensive com¬ 
modity these days and with that in mind, these laughs 
actually come to just a little over two cents each. 

Tastes differ, naturally; but for me there is no funnier 
cartoonist, none more expert in sheer good drawing 
than George Price. His world, like ours, is peopled 
with cock-eyed characters; people fundamentally good, 
but each with a comic fault. When it comes to putting 
the needle precisely into the grotesque idiosyncracy, of 
penning the exact instant when annoyance explodes 
into wrath, or the awareness of defeat opens like a pit, 
or a moment’s inspiration proves to be an instant of 
lunacy, George Price is our man. It is a funny old 
world, as he sees it. And, you know, he’s doggone 
right. Any one of the two hundred in this bargain col¬ 
lection will prove it. This one is really worth the price. 

* * * 

Fromm, Erich The Sane Society 

Rinehart. Aug. 29, 1955. 370p. $5.00. 

A society is neurotic when its pressures upon its indi¬ 
vidual members lead them into patterns which frustrate 
their natural aspirations as human beings. A mentally 
healthy person “is the productive and unalienated per¬ 
son; the person who relates himself to the world lov¬ 
ingly, and who uses his reason to grasp reality objec-. 
tively; who experiences himself as a unique individual 
entity, and at the same time feels one with his fellow 
man; who is not subject to irrational authority, and 
accepts willingly the rational authority of conscience 
and reason; who is in the process of being born as long 
as he is alive, and considers the gift of life the most 
precious chance he has’’ (p. 275). 
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Modern society, according to Erich Fromm, denies or 
represses each of the major elements which lead to 
mental health. While its economic system is produc¬ 
tive, the individual worker is not so. Mass pressures 
lead to blind conformity, thus de-invidualizing hun¬ 
dreds of millions. The authority exercised by such 
pressures is irrational and hence abnormal. It is no 
wonder that many yield to the suicide impulse, either 
literally or through wars, alcoholism, violent crime, and 
other forms of destruction. The will to constructive 
living is lost. 

As a remedy, Dr. Fromm proposes a form of communi¬ 
tarian socialism. This would be “a society in which 
man relates to man lovingly, in which he is rooted in 
the bonds of brotherliness and solidarity, rather than in 
the ties of blood and soil; a society which gives him the 
possibility of transcending nature by creating rather 
than by destroying, in which everyone gains a sense of 
self by experiencing himself as the subject of his powers 
rather than by conformity, in which a system of orien¬ 
tation and devotion exists without man’s needing to 
distort reality and to worship idols” (p. 362). 

This psychiatric study of society provides a fresh and 
interesting approach. Dr. Fromm is not always exact 
when he ventures out of his specialty into the strange 
fields of economics and sociology. Not everyone would 
agree with the chain of reasoning leading to his con¬ 
clusions. But many of his insights seem valid, regard¬ 
less of how they were reached. 

Indeed, most of his criticisms of modern society parallel 
those uttered by Pope Pius XII. The Pope has con¬ 
stantly spoken of the forces dehumanizing man in the 
modern world. Would that Dr. Fromm had grasped 
the complexity of the remedies needed and had studied 
the trenchant addresses of His Holiness, dealing with 
modern problems. In such a case, the author might 
have offered better solutions than the somewhat utopian 
Communities of Work. In spite of these limitations, 
however, the volume deserves serious study as a reveal¬ 
ing indictment of the ills of our society. 

* * * 

Herberg, Will Protestant, Catholic, Jew 

Doubleday. Sept. 22, 1955. 320p. $4.00. 

That religion in the United States is growing in both 
numbers and in public respect is an acknowledged fact. 
But many thoughtful men are asking what precisely is 
behind this remarkable trend. Few persons have an¬ 
swered this question more profoundly or with greater 
insight than Will Herberg in Protestant, Catholic, Jew. 
Here is a socio-religious study which can serve as a 
model for all future work in this field. 

Herberg brings out the fact, often overlooked, that 
America has not always been a religious nation. In the 
early years of our nation only a minority were active 
church members. Disbelief or unbelief were the pre¬ 
vailing patterns. The great waves of immigration, more 
than any other force, injected new vigor into the reli¬ 
gious community. But the pattern of adaptation forced 
upon the immigrants in turn affected their religious 
practice. As the national, language, and cultural heri¬ 
tage of the older lands was sloughed off, religion became 
the unifying force of the new citizens of America. 


The first generation strove valiantly to retain all the 
features of its native culture. A second generation 
tended to react violently against its parents’ practice 
because its distinctive features set them apart from the 
rest of the American community. With the advent of 
the third generation, a compromise was reached, with 
religion serving to keep alive some contact with the 
past. 

Religious faith, as held by third and subsequent genera¬ 
tions, was not always the same as the faith of their 
ancestors. In many churches, theological content was 
reduced to a minimum. Religion became a bulwark of 
the American Way of Life. It was proper and re¬ 
spectable to belong to one of the three great religious 
groups accepted as part of the American pattern. 
Church membership was the expected thing, a part of 
the trend toward “other-directedness” in American life. 

There were preachers who said that belief was good, 
no matter what one believed in. Religion became self- 
centered, valued because it gave peace of mind and a 
sense of personal comfort. Chummy sentimentality 
was often associated with appeals for church member¬ 
ship. 

As a result, the secularism of today often comes from 
within the churches, not from without. Religion is re¬ 
spectable precisely because it does not interfere too 
much with the accepted pattern of the American Way 
of Life. There is a danger that “In God We Trust” may 
be supplanted by “God With Us” (Gott mit Uns). 

This summary is too brief to do more than indicate the 
richness of insight shown in this scholarly, yet popularly 
written work. It should be read thoroughly, and pon¬ 
dered deeply, by all religious Americans, Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish. It will be a highly controversial 
study, since it contains much to disturb our compla¬ 
cency. This is the more reason for hoping that it 
secures the widest possible readership. 

John F. Cronin, S.S., 

Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Flynn, John T. 

The Decline of the American Republic 
Devin-Adair. Sept. 15, 1955. 212p. $3.00. 

The major thesis of this little book is that America has 
experienced a revolution so devastating that we are 
knee-deep in a socialist society: In 1933 when Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was elected President of the United States, 
and surrounded himself with red and pink luminaries, 
the conspiracy to overturn the American Republic be¬ 
gan. The coal was the creation of an American So¬ 
cialist Republic. Since this was not possible under the 
Constitution, our Supreme Charter had tc be dis¬ 
mantled. The first step was to make the Supreme 
Court subservient to the President. This was to be 
done by packing the court with justices favorable to the 
President’s way of thinking. Once this was accom¬ 
plished the collectivist revolution could be completed 
in a very peaceful way—by judicial interpretation. By 
giving new meaning to such constitutional phrases as 
“general welfare” and “interstate commerce,” the super 
state could be established. Once in power, Big Govern¬ 
ment could continue to rumble along in a gargantuan 
fashion controlling all facets of our everyday life. 
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Naturally one wonders if all hope is lost. The author 
feels that “We must go back in order to go forward. 
We must return to the great highway of the American 
Republic,” (p. 165). Apparently the answer is to be 
found in a return to conservatism, isolationism, and a 
complete adoption of a policy of laissez-faire? Although 
the book does present a strong case against deficit- 
spending and prosperity based on war, it has limited 
value. A less passionate style would be more effective. 
Innuendoes and emotional cliches seldom prove any¬ 
thing. 

Timothy H. Scully, 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Semmes, Henry H. A Portrait of Patton 

Appleton-Century-Crofts. Sept. 15, 1955. 308p. $6.00. 

On December 9th, 1945, a staff sedan flew along the 
Frankfurt-Mannheim-Speyer Road, enroute to the 
Mannheim-Speyer area. An army truck came lumber¬ 
ing up the road from the opposite direction, turned left 
in front of the staff car, and the two collided. The dam¬ 
age to the staff car was not severe—it was driven away 
from the accident, but an officer was removed from it 
in critical condition. He had struck his head against 
the back of the front seat, and the blow had nearly 
paralyzed him. He died on the 21st of December, and 
with his death there passed from the scene one of the 
most colorful characters of modern war, George Smith 
Patton, Junior. 

Patton’s life is a formidable mass of legends. He began 
his military career, after graduation from West Point, 
in the border war against the equally legendary Villa, 
under the command of another legend, Black Jack 
Pershing. He served in France during World War I, 

but Patton’s fame will rest on his conduct as the Com¬ 
manding General of the Third Army in World War II. 
Patton’s preparation for World War II was thorough. 
In addition to his actual combat experience, he had 
directed the toughest army war games in living mem¬ 
ory. He knew the value of a fast, mobile, hard-hitting, 
disciplined team, and his whole life was aimed at pro¬ 
ducing that force. 

Patton received his baptism of fire in the Second World 
War in North Africa, where another great tank man, 
Rommel, snapped his jaws shut on a contingent of the 
American forces which ventured too far into the lion’s 
mouth. The Third Army never made that mistake 
again. Patton learned lessons quickly, and did not fall 
twice for any bait. 

With the invasion of the continent of Europe, Patton 
was given command of the extreme right flank of the 
Allied forces, and from that position he shot out three 
great arrows of might, one at Brest, one around the 
German left flank facing the Allies, one in a greater 
wheel to the right, then up to the left toward Paris. 
From Paris he swung his armored divisions and infantry 
north and east, lapping up the miles and the prisoners 
with gargantuan fury. He swung into the Saar basin, 
shot three arrows of tanks through it, doubled back, 
and took nearly one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
Germans prisoner in the swing. 

Patton was poised for his great strike across the Rhine 
when the Ardennes breakthrough came. He swung 


the entire Third Army north, shot out a column of 
tanks through the south wall of the German left flank, 
drove relentlessly through the crack troops of Sepp 
Dietrich’s Sisth Panzar army, reached Bastogne, moved 
his infantry in behind his tanks to relieve the 101st 
Airborne Division which the Germans had surrounded 
and badly mauled. When the Bulge was flattened, 
there wasn’t much armor for Sepp Dietrich to count. 

It took only a few weeks for Patton to regroup, and his 
army stormed across the Rhine in a great sweep, flank¬ 
ing northeast and southeast, cutting the Germans to 
pieces before him. He was ahead of the other armies, 
and was often ahead of supplies. His cry for more oil 
was a haunting refrain all through the campaign. 
When the war ended, he was moving toward Berlin, 
with a long arm thrust out directly east at Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

Semmes’s story of Patton is a delightful book to read. 
He served with Patton, was admired by Patton, and 
obviously worshipped the man. He has collected an 
adequate supply of data, and the story flows smoothly, 
factually. But I feel that a more disinterested writer 
might have made the biography—or portrait—come 
more bouncingly alive. 

Patton was always colorful. His sins were blatant, and 
he never hid his virtues. He loved publicity, and he 
made sure that he got more than his share. He had a 
flair for publicity that drove his fellow commanders, 
equal, below, and above, frantic. But with all this 
flair, this color, this self-seeking, he seems to be, with 
Sir Bernard O’Connor, Rommel, and Montgomery, one 
of the truly great tacticians of modern times. 

Portrait of Patton is an interesting book. Some day a 
truly gripping book will be written about Patton. This 
is not it. 

Frank O’Gorman, 

Department of English, 

Marywood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

The Memoirs of Will H. Hays 
Dcmbleday. Sept. 10, 1955. 581p. $7.50. 

The late Will Hays may be remembered by most 
Americans only as the first moving picture “czar” and 
sponsor of the famous, controversial Hays Office movie 
code, but this was only one of the roles he filled in his 
long and amazingly busy life. He was first and most 
importantly a politician—as a power in Indiana small¬ 
town, countv and state politics and as chairman of the 
Republican National Committee which managed the 
campaign of Warren G. Harding and saw him elected. 
He became Postmaster General in Harding’s cabinet 
but resigned after a year (before the scandals, to which 
he makes no reference whatever). And only then did 
he begin an altogether new career with the movies, 
which occupied twenty-five years of his life and made 
his name a household word in America. 

Hays’ memoirs are garrulous, rambling, swamped with 
trivia, and burdened with the full texts of countless 
letters, telegrams, editorials, speeches, etc., etc., to the 
extent that one wonders who will read this book. For 
the student of history or politics there can be little 
value in the flood of highly personal, self-approving 
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anecdotes, nor in the simple view of American politics 
where in that which is Republican is good and that 
which is not is evil. (Thus Harding is judged a great 
president and Wilson a very bad one.) Those who are 
interested in the movies and the problems of movie 
censorship will learn nothing new. Hays hardly dis¬ 
cusses the important issues he dealt with; he simply 
presents his views as self-evidently right, corroborated 
as they are by the testimony, all faithfully recorded, of 
hundreds of friends and associates. Finally, the ordi¬ 
nary, pleasure-seeking reader is not likely to survive the 
journey through these six hundred closely printed 
pages. 

And yet The Memoirs of Will H. Hays is in its way a 
cultural document of considerable interest. It is a 
monologue terribly like that of Lowell Schmaltz in The 
Man Who Knew Coolidge, but there was more to Will 
Hays than that. Despite his self-righteousness and 
sloganeering, and the hard-headed pragmatism which 
shows through his professions of noble ideals, it is im¬ 
possible not to respect the sincerity and the accomplish¬ 
ments of this “100% American.” In his own way, and 
to the best of his ability, Will Hays cleaved always to 
what he believed was right, and he worked mightily all 
his life in accordance with the articles of his faith— 
“in God, in the folks, in the nation, and in the Repub¬ 
lican party.” Whatever else is said, this is not a small 
thing. 

Richard Horchler, 

St. Peter’s College, 

Jersey City, New Jersey 

* * * 

Foley, Charles Commando Extraordinary 

Putnam. Sept. 29, 1955. 241p. $3.75. 

An excellently written and exciting story of the leader 
of the German commandos, told by a former English 
newspaper foreign editor. Had the author stopped at 
page 189, leaving Skorzeny, the subject of the book, 
pursuing his normal llife, the story w T ould take its place 
in history as detailing an important character and part 
in the late World War II. Or, had he merely added 
the narrative about David Stirling, the English counter¬ 
part of Skorzeny, it would still hold its place, but the 
ex-foreign editor uses the last part of the book to set 
himself up as a military-political strategist. 

Instead of letting the reader enjoy the exploits of the 
commandos inspired by a “psychological” warrior, who 
had vision and daring enough to not only attempt, but 
to succeed in unusual tactics, the author draws the 
lesson to be derived therefrom and sets up the formula 
for our government to produce such combined political 
military commandos. He insists that warfare is chang¬ 
ing (as if we were not aware of that), that Skorzeny 
and Stirling changed the methods of fighting the enemy 
and, therefore, we should follow their example. 

“A director (of strategic assault personnel) of vision 
and boldness backed by the Chiefs of Staff and with 
full Government support, might even stop a war before 
conventional operations were underway” 

So will an atom bomb, strategically dropped! 

Who would not thrill to the tale of how Mussolini was 
snatched from the top of a mountain, which was im¬ 


possible to approach by land because of guards and 
fortifications, or to the seizing of the Hungarian Regent’s 
Palace Headquarters by parading his commandos 
through guarded streets and gates? These actions are 
graphically detailed, as well as the “hopeless rescue” 
of a German division, surrounded in Russia, the 
planned attempt to infiltrate the American lines and 
seize General Eisenhower, and the attempt of some 
German officers to assassinate Hitler. 

Altogether a vivid portrayal of a daring leader, fighting 
against odds. Far better to have let the reader draw 
his own conclusions than to theorize as to future mili¬ 
tary strategy. 

John B. Cullen, 

Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Ussher, Arland Journey Through Dread 

Devin-Adair. Aug. 31, 1955. 160p. $3.75. 

Arland Ussher gives a very clever analysis of the 
modern mind in his Journey Through Dread. By tak¬ 
ing one aspect of Kierkegaard, Heidegger and Sartre, 
namely the subjective sense of fear, dread, anguish— 
anxiety and insecurity by any other names would be 
just as existential—he probes at the heart of existential¬ 
ism’s positive attempt to cope with the limitations and 
the finiteness of man-here-and-now-in-the-world. 

Kierkegaard’s dread developed from his religious sense 
and it flowered into his concept of man’s finite inade¬ 
quacy before the infinity of God. The author calls this 
essay “The Shudder Before God.” Heidegger’s con¬ 
frontation of death as man’s greatest Grenzsituation, 
(limiting-situation), is entitled “The Shudder Before 
Death,” and Sartre’s nausea at man’s incapacity for 
being and absorbing others and his imprisonment, as 
it were, forcing him to exist in viscous contact with 
them is treated in “The Shudder Before The Other 
Person.” 

The author writes ably, thoughtfully and with color. 
He has said only one stupid thing: “Here we seem to 
get a hint of an older, perhaps more gracious philosophy 
—the ‘Wandering in the Great Void’ of the Buddhist 
and Taoist; the ‘Existential Will,’ when it learns to 
know itself and trust itself, may make men well ad¬ 
justed. and therefore free.” The essence of the Existen¬ 
tial Will” is unlimited freedom. The essence of ad¬ 
justment consists in living with the limitations imposed 
on ourselves from within and from without. The two 
contradict one another. For the existentialist “adjust¬ 
ment” means being inauthentic, taking refuge in social, 
religious or even political patterns. Mr. Ussher cannot 
have his philosophical cake and eat it too. 

The rest of the book is superlatively well done. The 
ciuibble above is probably more the product of a fine 
poetic imagination than of metaphysical carelessness 

Victor R. Yanitelli , S.J., Ph.D., 

Fnrdham University. 

New York, New York 

* * * 

Denis, Michaela Leopard in My Lap 

Messner. Sept. 26, 1955. 254p. $4.95. 

Leopard in My J^ap is an account of the adventures of 
Armand and Michaela Denis; the former a well-known 
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explorer, photographer of wild-life and film producer; 
his wife a one-time fashion designer, avid animal lover, 
and writer of the book. 

They have traveled far and wide but Africa claims all 
of her allegiance. It had just been decided to make a 
photographic safari to the dark continent when Mr. 
Denis was engaged as technical adviser in the filming 
of King Solomon’s Mines. With Michaela taken on as 
stand-in for Deborah Kerr, they flew to Nairobi, Kenya, 
where they met the Masai, a nomadic tribe, with whom 
Mrs. Denis immediately became very friendly. In fact, 
the African people as a whole retain her interest more 
than any other. She claims that here, where they now 
have a home, away from the influences of civilization, 
happiness and peace are to be found in their truest 
form. Their most primitive customs hold her spell¬ 
bound, particularly the dance, and she has participated 
in the ritual of many tribes through this medium, aban¬ 
doning herself to it in its most frenzied, pagan form. 
The Ngoma, or Great Dance, of the Masai was a mere 
waltz compared to the Oka people’s Gorilla Dance, 
and their formal, orgiastic Circumcision Dance con¬ 
fined to the male population only but witnessed by 
Mrs. Denis through a ruse. And all of these pale be¬ 
side the Central African Sorceress Dance for women 
to which she was invited and which she claims pro¬ 
vided her greatest mystical experience. At it she at¬ 
tained the “power” through which she accepts “a world 
consciousness which Africans call Roho, or soul. From 
it power for good flows.” Its performance was based 
on the pagan and occult, stressing emotional, sexual 
stimulation. The author is at variance with missionary 
efforts to discourage such ritualistic orgies, although 
she is aware of papal direction for the assimilation of 
native practices and art not incompatible with Christian 
teachings. Besides noting the customs of many tribes 
across the continent, the Denises spent much time ob¬ 
serving the habits of several native beasts, the lion, the 
elephant, the hippo and the crocodile. The movie, 
South of the Sahara, resulted from their wanderings. 

On the other side of the world they lived with the 
Chimbu people of New Guinea and with the Abori¬ 
gines of Australia. Of the Chimbu the author says: 
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“these so-called primitive people have at least one im¬ 
portant lesson to teach to civilized people,” the limita¬ 
tion of life, “if the population is not to be reduced to 
poverty and the control of its numbers left to starvation 
or disease.” But “the danger of missionary interference 
with this control system is great and evident. Over¬ 
breeding would bring about a state of affairs as de¬ 
plorable as that which exists in great areas of Asia and 
even in Europe and the United States.” Civilization, 
please note. It is the author’s conviction that the mis¬ 
sionary effort among primitives is useless as long as 
individual Christians fail in practice. She favors her 
own personal cult, a pantheistic view mingled with 
strong humanitarian feeling. Someone said of her 
“Last night we spoke jokingly of you as a pagan. From 
our Catholic standpoint I suppose you are. But I think 
you practice more positive Christianity than many 
Catholics I know.” But, as Mr. Chesterton once 
pointed out, this situation does not prove the failure of 
Christianity. 

An interesting book written for those still hidebound 
by civilization which may not be so bad after all. 
Among profuse illustrations from Mr. Denis’ collection 
of photographs is one in color of Michaela cuddling an 
almost unmanageable leopard, hence the title. 

Rosemary McCormick, 

Toronto, Canada 

* * * 

Asquith, Cynthia Portrait of Barrie 

Dutton. Sept. 9, 1955. 230p. $3.50. 

The enigmatic personality and tremendous theatrical 
success of Sir James Barrie create a sort of literary 
magnet which, in spite of the passing years, continues 
to draw and hold the interest of a goodly number of 
readers. Portrait of Barrie will bring joy to the devotees 
of Barrie and satisfaction to anyone who appreciates a 
well-written and amusing book. 

Although Barrie was a shy man who loved privacy, he 
knew that, one day, the story of his life would have 
to be written. For this task he himself chose Lady 
Cynthia Asquith, one who had been his friend and 
secretary for over twenty years. But for Lady Asquith 
“a biography was a task I did not feel able to under¬ 
take; a book that gave my own memories of him is a 
different matter. To that book, this Portrait, the author 
brings an incisive mind, literary skill, and a deep under¬ 
standing of and affection for her subject. Through the 
deft use of description and characterization, (generously 
sprinkled with anecdotes), Cynthia Asquith draws a 
picture of Barrie which captures his many and baffling 
moods—the sneer is here as well as the smile. For 
those who insist on visualizing Barrie as a sort of elderly 
Peter Pan, the book will be something of a shock. 

While revealing the contradictory yet lovable person¬ 
ality of Barrie, Lady Asquith expertly sketches the 
social and theatrical backgrounds of the period in which 
he lived. The volatile Mrs. Patrick Campbell smoking 
a big black cigar while haranguing G. B. Shaw; G. K. 
Chesterton getting stuck in a doorway while inventing 
a new murder game, these and other vignettes flash 
across the pages and give the book zest. However, 
Lady A. never forgets that she was “private private¬ 
secretary” of a man who demanded absolute discretion 
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and who was jealous of his privacy. She writes with a 
reticence especially refreshing in an age in which in¬ 
dividual dignity is frequently outraged by the desire 
to “tell all.” 

* * * 

O’Casey, Sean The Bishop’s Bonfire 

Macmillan. Aug. 30, 1955. 124p. $3.00. 

The Bishop’s Bonfire by Sean O’Casey was first pro¬ 
duced at the Gaiety Theatre in Dublin on February 28, 
1955. The management was unable to cope with the 
tremendous demand for tickets and, as a result, for the 
first time in the history of Dublin, theatre tickets were 
sold on a black market. Hundreds of patrons, unable 
to gain admittance to the Gaiety for the opening-night 
performance, lit bonfires in the streets and remained 
there “singing songs and cheering until the play was 
over.” Such an enthusiastic demonstration, although 
unusual, is understandable because Sean O’Casey is 
the playwright Mr. Gassner calls “one of the three 
giants of the English-speaking stage.” 

Since a play is intended to be acted upon a stage, it is 
difficult to judge accurately the dramatic potential of a 
script until one has seen it produced. In the case of 
Mr. O’Casey a reading analysis is doubly difficult be¬ 
cause the complexity of his characterizations and the 
power, variety and melody of his prose demand the 
skill of competent actors. 

However, a reading of The Bishop’s Bonfire makes one 
thing perfectly clear—Mr. O’Casey is still a zealous 
champion of Naturalism in drama! In the play, plot 
is practically non-existent and the vacuum thus created 
1 is filled with vivid characters intent on revealing a 
“slice of life” in contemporary Ireland. 

The play takes place on the evening of an important 
occasion: the return visit by Bishop Mullarky to his 
native village, Ballyoonaugh. The Bishop is to be feted 
at the home of Councillor Reiligan, “Papal Count, 

1 loyal pillar of the clergy and the biggest money-man in 
the district.” Inside the Reiligan home a big reception 
is being prepared for the Bishop; outside a huge bonfire, 
in which “bad books and pictures” will be burned, is 
being laid. Against this background O’Casey places a 
dozen brilliantly drawn characters and through them 
vents his anger on a social structure he deeply resents. 
Therefore, The Bishop’s Bonfire is predominantly a 
negative play. There is ample evidence that Mr. 
O’Casey is against many things—injustice, oppression, 
narrowmindedness and hypocrisy. But the things he 
affirms—freedom, beauty, love and self-fulfillment— 
are scarcely discernible in the play. 

Most of the characters are either frustrated, unhappy 
or unpleasant. Councillor Reiligan, a man of power 
and influence, is a Papal Count and yet his every word 
and action is pompous, unjust or unchristian. The 
Very Reverend Timothy Cannon Burren, the Parish 
Priest, is arrogant, grasping and vindictive. These two 
men manage to control or break the lives of those 
around them. Father Boherae, a curate, the only warm 
and mature character in the play, unsuccessfully tries 
to instill hope and courage in the resentful and insecure 
victims of “authority.” However, they find their own 
avenues of escape — religion (O’Casey brand), the 
bottle, death. 


Yet the play is not all bitterness and tragedy. There 
are some hilariously funny scenes and many witty, wry 
and rueful lines. There is poetic prose filled with 
passion, beauty and melody. But above all else, there 
is that turbulent, lyrical and intoxicating thing we call 
“theatre.” Although we may not agree with O’Casey’s 
ideas, nor approve of the things he says, nor admire the 
characters he conceives, still we find ourselves caught 
up in the power and brilliance that is his particular 
brand of theatrical magic. 

The Bishop’s Bonfire will probably shock some, anger 
others, amuse a few and move many. 

Sister M. Gregory, O.P., 

Rosary College, 

River Forest, Illinois 

* * * 

Feld, Rose C. My Aunt Lucienne 

Scribner. Sept. 12, 1955. 172p. $3.00. 

In the early Nineteen-Twenties, Miss Feld took a trip 
to Europe, where she met her Uncle Paul, an artist 
who had married and settled in France. With him she 
met Aunt Lucienne; and their son, Pierre. She grew 
fond of Uncle Paul, was amazed at Pierre’s sophistica¬ 
tion; but it was Aunt Lucienne who provided her with 
the material for this charming little book. 

In several episodes, occurring during separate visits to 
France and covering a span of time from the 1920’s to 
the years after World War II, Miss Feld, with deft, 
sure touches reveals with deep understanding and love 
the indomitable spirit of Aunt Lucienne; and draws 
such a clear-cut portrait of her that Aunt Lucienne 
remains with the reader even after the last page of the 
book has been read. 

You may chuckle over many of the episodes, and be 
amused by the rational way in which she defends her 
lack of logic; but it is the Aunt Lucienne who, when 
she is old and widowed and in straitened circum¬ 
stances, and who proudly prefers to keep her own four 
rooms near Tours, preserving her independence rather 
than live with her son Pierre and his wife and children 
in their magnificent home—that is the Aunt Lucienne 
you will lose your heart to. 

Many of these stories were first published in The New 
Yorker. All are in tasteful style that keeps the au¬ 
thoress in the background, and focusses the light on 
Aunt Lucienne. The book is sure to please almost 
everyone. 

Rose Belvedere, 

Brooklyn, New York 

* * * 

Thomas, Lowell Great True Adventures 

Hawthorn. Sept. 23, 1955. 400p. $5.00. 

Using as the bases for his selections “the ‘greatness’ of 
the adventure involved, the interesting style of the ad¬ 
venture-teller, the variety of the different kinds of 
man’s adventures,” Lowell Thomas, no mean adven¬ 
turer in his own right, here presents twenty-nine of 
what he considers the greatest adventures from ancient 
times to the present. For the armchair adventurer there 
is sure to be something here to satisfy that insatiable 
thirst for excitement—short though some of the selec¬ 
tions may be. 
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There are spy stories from the Old Testament (Joshua), 
something from Xenophon and Caesar and Plutarch’s 
l.ives; there are excerpts from Ludwig’s Napoleon and 
from The Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini. Prom 
more recent works there are passages out of Annapurna, 
Kon-Tiki, and Hunter as well as Of Whales and Men 
and Man-Eaters of Kumaon. Not to ignore the selector 
himself, the publishers have had Mr. Thomas include 
one of his own works, and he offers “The Sea Devil.” 

Quite a variety as this mere recital would indicate. 
Since they are one man’s preferences (and this is not 
the entire list), they are by no means certain to meet 
with universal approval. Some, for instance, might 
question the particular excerpts from Scripture. For 
one man’s money, and this probably results from a 
surfeit of mountain-climbing stories and a lack of en¬ 
thusiasm for big-game hunting, the best of the lot is 
the selection from Saint Exupery’s Wind, Sand and 
Stars. This is adventure and writing before which the 
others all pale. No wonder, too, that it appears first 
in this group. 

All in all this is a fine volume to have handy for those 
occasional few relaxing in-between moments. A few 
spotty incidents and language should be noted, how¬ 
ever, as minor annoyances. 

Francis J. Ullrich, 
Manhattan College, 

New York 71, New York 

* * * 

Jones, E. Stanley Mastery 

Abingdon. Sept. 12, 1955. 364p. $1.75. 

Mastery, by E. Stanley Jones, is a devotional book de¬ 
signed to provide practical daily help for richer, hap¬ 
pier living. 

The first of the 364 daily inspirational readings supplies 
the heart, outline and intent of the entire volume when 
it says, “Mastery is primarily caught, not taught. Mas¬ 
tery is gained by contact with the Master. In contact 
with Him we learn the same effortless striving, the 
same easy accomplishment, the same serene effective¬ 
ness.” 

A lot of people will question Dr. Jones’ references to 
the effortlessness and easiness of acquiring Mastery, but 
none will question his choice of a Master. And all will 
applaud his unqualified acceptance of Christ as God 
Incarnate. 

It may seem strange to refer to this latter point. But it 
is not strange to any one who has read books similar 
to Mastery. Many of them don’t seem able to quite 
decide whether or not Christ is really the Second Per¬ 
son of The Trinity. 

With his background of 45 years as a missionary-evan¬ 
gelist and his Protestant religious convictions, Dr. Jones 
could not have written a book any different from the 
one he did. 

The language while simple and unadorned will seem 
strange to Catholic readers. And both strange and 
unacceptable to Catholics will be several of the as¬ 
sertions the volume contains. 

These, however, will become immediately evident to 
the informed, discerning Catholic without doing dam¬ 
age to his faith. 


Both he and the Protestant for whom the work was 
primarily written, cannot fail to acquire a warm feeling 
for Our Lord and a greater appreciation of the Holy 
Ghost from a day by day use of this handy little work. 

Msgr. Thomas J. Cawley, 
Editor, The Catholic Light, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Keller, James, M.M. Make Each Day Count 

Hanover House. Sept. 12, 1955. 366p. $3.95. 

One of the varied undertakings of the Christopher 
Movement is the publication of books, mostly written 
by the founder and moving spirit of the organization, 
the Rev. James Keller of Maryknoll. This is the latest 
in the printed series. 

This book provides “a Christopher thought for every 
day of the year.” The thoughts are educed from cap¬ 
sule items of news which serve to point up the little 
lessons. 

If this is not reducing the vital message of the Catholic 
Church to the lowest common denominator, then it 
will do until something lower comes along. Father 
Keller’s anthology of happy thoughts, it seems to me, 
is just a cut or two above the effusions of the ubiquitous 
Dr. Peale. 

It may be that this book will bring souls to Christ in 
His Church and to the realization that religion is some¬ 
thing more than a glorified social club where everyone 
takes a bright view of everyone else, and that would be 
all to the good. It may also be that some poor souls 
will never dig beneath the surface “do-goodism” of this 
book and thus miss Christ and reality all at the same 
time. 

Myles Gannon, 

Managing Editor, 

The Catholic Light, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 

(However, the Christopher Movement is aimed at all 
men-of-good-will, and, as such, will naturally start with 
the “lowest common denominator.” Ed.) 

* * * 

Grunfeld, Frederic V. and Eaton, Quaintance 

Music and Recordings : 1955 
Oxford University Press. Sept. 15, 1955. 302p. $4.95. 

Mr. Grunfeld and Miss Eaton have edited an amazingly 
vital survey of the 1954-1955 season in music across 
America. Somewhat the larger portion of the book is 
devoted to brief and knowing reviews of the more signi¬ 
ficant LP recordings issued during the past year; but 
there is an excellent account of the opera season in 
New York and elsewhere; of the concert season (or¬ 
chestral); and, more briefly, an estimate of “the take” 
in box-office receipts as an indication of the state-of- 
health of music’s popularity. The summaries of re¬ 
corded music are presented alphabetically according to 
the composer, in the classical department. The com¬ 
ments on Jazz recordings is departmentalized according 
to instrumental, vocal artists; with a page on “live jazz.” 
Film Music is given its own chapter; and so, too, are 
books on music. An “almanac” of concert and festival 
dates, a list of summer music centers, and of American 
and World premieres of new works serve as supple- 
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ments to an admirable book. Jacques Barzun, Walter 
Bursten, Miles Gregory, Nat Hentoff, Clifford McCarty 
and Tom Scott are listed as contributors and feature 
editors. A set of sixteen photographs of composers, 
conductors, performers is included; but for what specific 
purpose, it is hard to say. One would suggest that a 
paper-back edition at a much reduced price would be 
preferable; and without the pictures. But Libraries will 
want to add this to their reference shelves. 

* * * 

Wattenberg, William W. The Adolescent Years 
Harcourt, Brace. Sept. 29, 1955. 510p. $8.00. 

Almost all adults are interested in the teen-ager. Their 
interest may grow out of the fact that they remember 
well their youthful years; they may simply be interested 
in observing adolescent development and its changes 
or their interest may arise from the challenge that youth 
presents to the adult community in its transition from 
childhood to adulthood. Adolescence is the period 
when the plasticity of youth is beginning to give away 
to the greater rigidity of adult life. 

This observation presents the parent, teacher, social 
worker and clergyman with the apparent need of doing 
something about it now while the youthful personality 
is yet malleable. 

The raison'd’etre of this book is to give the interested 
adult and the professional worker an opportunity to 
understand the implications of a vast amount of well 
sifted, verified data for his relationships with youth. A 
plain demarcation line is drawn between basic theory 
and speculation and guesswork. 

To meet the objective of an accurate, but non-detailed 
textbook for parent and professional worker the author 
forfeited the customary intensive treatment of adoles¬ 
cent development for a treatment of broad patterns of 
development. This initial cycle included only six of 
the twenty-seven chapters. It is followed by three 
other cycles, formative influences, problem areas and 
practical implications. 

Since a true adolescent psychology can not concern 
development of the adolescent apart from the social 
background, there must be a suitable treatment of 
formative influences such as physique, family, peer 
groups, schools and neighborhoods. 

The section, problem areas, might be more accurately 
described as aspects of adjustment to society, including 
areas of vocational choices, self-concept, sex, social re¬ 
lationships and ideals. 

The fourth cycle of the text is the unique contribution 
of the author. Each chapter details important con¬ 
siderations for the parent and worker who must deal 
with youth. 

The text is well written for the use of parent and 
teacher-in-training. Each chapter includes an adequate 
introduction, summary and appropriately chosen case 
reports. Chapter subdivisions and paragraphs are clear¬ 
ly entitled. An annotated bibliography follows each 
chapter as well as a list of current visual aids. Sugges¬ 
tions for Further Study acquaint the student with prac¬ 
tical exercises and literary allusions that lend enchant¬ 
ment to this subject. 


A series of footnotes includes recent well-known refer¬ 
ences, but may lack the fullness sought by the advanced 
student. It is a text, however, that will be appreciated 
by the interested adult reader. 

L. J. Lennon, Ph.D., 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Bestor, Arthur The Restoration of Learning 

Knopf. Sept. 19, 1955. 459p. $6.00. 

In 1953 Arthur Bestor, professor of History at the Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois, made public his opinion of American 
Education in Educational Wastelands: The Retreat 
from Learning in Our Public Schools. Now he returns 
to the problem with The Restoration of Learning which 
he sub-titles, “A Program for Redeeming the Unful¬ 
filled Promise of American Education.” Student and 
teacher for more than thirty years, he has had close 
contact and intimate experience with the work and 
problems of students at several large universities. Ac¬ 
tive in numerous historical societies, he has given much 
thought to the improvement of teaching and learning. 
Because Educational Wastelands stirred up so much 
controversy and raised so many questions, Dr. Bestor 
has thought it necessary to present a restatement of his 
philosophy, a new critique of current policies, and a 
detailed proposal for modification and improvement. 
In so doing, he repeats large portions of the earlier book 
verbatim. 

Part I, “The Purposes of Education,” present a well- 
reasoned statement of the educational philosophy of 
the intellectualist. Insisting upon the importance of 
disciplined intelligence acquired through study in the 
classic academic subjects and upon the preeminence of 
quality over quantity, it urges the old tradition of the 
liberal arts for all students as the only acceptable pro¬ 
gram for all levels of schooling. The school is looked 
upon as fundamentally a mind-training institution; psy¬ 
chological, emotional, and social goals are to be given 
little attention or left to other agencies; vocational and 
professional training are to be reduced to a minor late 
position, or left for on-the-job training after formal 
schooling is completed. Chapter 7 is a strong defense 
of Intellectualism as a necessary force in the production 
of a Democracy and repudiates the taunts of aristocracy 
and a two-class society. In fact, the author holds, it is 
the modern system of American education which is 
anti-democratic because it is anti-intellectual and de¬ 
prives most students of the opportunity to develop 
independent judgment and sure knowledge. Further, 
he says, it is in direct contradication to the teachings 
of the great leaders of early American educational 
thought. A true, functioning democracy, Bestor in¬ 
sists, demands intellectual skills of no small order if it 
is to survive the complexities of modern life. 

Part II, “Aimlessness in Education,” is an even more 
vehement attack upon modern American professional 
Education than was Educational Wastelands. All the 
earlier charges of incompetence, misunderstandings, and 
misinterpretations on the part of the “Educationists” 
are repeated. With honesty and some accuracy the 
writer shows that much of the current situation de¬ 
veloped as a result of the rapid expansion of universal 
schooling through the secondary level and the con- 
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comitant neglect by liberal arts faculties of the prob¬ 
lems and needs of secondary teachers. Here he dem¬ 
onstrates real familiarity with the major studies of the 
field. Admitting some advances in methods of teach¬ 
ing, psychology, and measurements, he suggests that the 
entire University should supervise and guide Education 
and that Departments of Education should be reduced 
in importance and size and retitled Departments of 
Pedagogy. Purposes of education and curricula should 
be determined not by self-styled experts but by the 
co-operative efforts of all concerned. 

He is especially hard on “Educationists,” charging will¬ 
ful plotting, intimidation, anti-intellectualism, and irre¬ 
sponsible trifling. He finds nothing but futility in the 
newer procedures such as “life-adjustment education” 
and “core-curricula,” and most vocational training. Un¬ 
fortunately, in his charges he descends to a contro¬ 
versial level and offers little direct evidence to support 
his judgments. 

Part III, “Roads to Educational Reform” is undoubtedly 
the most interesting and potentially the most promising 
portion of the book. Here it is proposed that teachers’ 
be better educated, drawn into deeper identification 
with subject fields, led to earn greater professional 
status, and freed from some of the absurdities of cur¬ 
rent practices of certification and promotion. Breadth 
as well as depth in the major intellectual disciplines 
must be promoted. With these proposals few will 
disagree. 

The second set of proposals will seem to many school¬ 
men nothing short of preposterous. They call for a 
total reorganization of the entire American school sys¬ 
tem. An extremely flexible program is to be set up, 
based entirely on homogeneous grouping according to 

mental age. Children are to progress at speeds de¬ 
pendent upon their intellectual development and suc¬ 
cess in academic courses. Completely new grade struc¬ 
tures and course plans would provide seventeen grades 
of public schooling, through which the pupils would 
pass at varying rates of speed; those of superior intelli¬ 
gence would skip certain grades and carry heavier pro¬ 
grams, thus being ready for college by the age of seven¬ 
teen; slower learners would take fewer subjects and so 
remain in school longer. Pupils in a particular high 
school class might well have an age range of six or 
more years. Two separte administrative systems would 
manage jointly the 'high school” (age groupings in 
general, social, and vocational learnings) and “second¬ 
ary education” (strictly intellectual discipline in aca¬ 
demic courses: science, mathematics, history, and lan¬ 
guages). Progress in the inferior “high school” program 
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would be chronological. In the superior “secondary 
school” progress would be based solely upon academic 
achievement. 

Practical schoolmen, who like Dr. Bestor are also in¬ 
terested in improving admittedly imperfect schools, 
will, for the most part, reject such a program as un¬ 
realistic and unworkable. It does not do justice to 
known principles of psychological, emotional, and social 
growth. While it seems to solve some problems of in¬ 
tellectual discipline, it raises several others in numerous 
fields, net the least of which are those of public ac¬ 
ceptance and workability. 

The book, as a whole, will please only a small number 
of intellectualists. It will irritate and antagonize not 
only the “Educationists” but also a large number of 
practical schoolmen. Yet it could do much good. It 
focusses attention again on a number of the dilemmas 
of modern American education. And it throws new 
light on a number of problems. It certainly should be 
read by all those concerned with the problems and 
progress of the nation’s schools. 

John Ellis Bourne, 
University of Scranton 

* * * 

Watts, V. Orval 

The United Nations: Planned Tyranny 
Devin-Adair. Sept. 8, 1955. 149p. $3.00. (paper; $1.50) 

In a classic understatement, the author admits that this 
book’s title “hints” at his position regarding the UN. 
Merely to report that the book contains a foreword by 
Clarence Manion and such chapter headings as “To¬ 
ward World Government,” “World Empire vs. Limited 
Government,” “How to Subvert the United States 
Government,” and “The United Nations vs. The 
United States” should be enough to summarize the 
thesis it upholds. Today, one seldom encounters a 
dedicated defense of the rock-ribbed, laissez-faire form 
of philosophical individualism that seemingly fell into 
the discard in the Depression Thirties; but here it is in 
full bloom, in the guise of an attack upon the UN as 
an instrument of world-statism and of the socialist- 
communist conspiracy. 

The publishers justify their publication of this book as 
an attempt to “help balance the scales” vis-a-vis the 
many books published in support of the UN. Perhaps 
such an attempt is in order; although similar logic might 
support the publication of atheistic tracts to balance 
the availability of the world’s Number One Best Seller, 
the Bible. Those who are already committed to the 
Watts-Manion position, (opposition to the UN, horror 
over social legislation, and firm espousal of the Bricker 
Amendment), will take new inspiration from this array 
of emphatic declarations and rhetorical questions. 
Others may find a curiosity value in the slim volume; 
but this reviewer urgently recommends that such 
readers avail themselves of the great encyclicals of 
recent Popes for the antidote that may be required. 

Gordon C. Zahn, 

Institute of Social and 
Industrial Relations, 
Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Campbell-Johnson, Alan 

Eden: The Making of a Statesman 
Ives Washburn. Aug. 25, 1955. 306p. $5.00. 

An adulatory and stodgy biography of Anthony Eden, 
this might help to dispell some of the time-worn 
canards about British statesmen and British diplomacy. 
Eden has played a major role in the bungling British 
Imperial foreign policy which has brought about a con¬ 
tinuing deterioration of the Victorian inheritance. 

This present apologetical exercise by Campbell-Johnson 
will not enhance Eden’s reputation amongst those 
Americans (so few in number) who deplore the joint 
and/or parallel Anglo-American policy which has 
plagued our national integrity and security since 1898. 
Eden’s personal responsibility in a large part of that 
era is meticulously recited by his biographer in this 
new study. The previous biographical effort of 1939 
is now obsolete. 

Francis X. Gannon, Ph.D., 
Department of History 
and Politics, 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Davis, A. Kennard The Gentle Captain 

Rinehart. Sept. 12, 1955. 175p. $2.75. 

Usually one thinks of the captain of a ship as a stern, 
gruff, strict disciplinarian with ice water in his veins; 
however, Captain O’Mara of the Cargo Ship A ntares 
has grown old with his command and, in the process, 
has become quite mellow. Other than the safety of 
the ship, his only concern is the well being of the crew. 

Chief Officer Stuart, intensely disliked by all aboard, is 
given the opportunity to redeem himself during a vio¬ 
lent storm, during which the ship has been abandoned 
by all but the -Captain and himself. Much of the story 
is devoted to the handling of the ship during this storm, 
and is written in nautical language far beyond the scope 
of any reader, except those who spend their lives at sea. 

The book is well written. The characters well por¬ 
trayed. It is to be hoped that in subsequent books, the 
author will devote more attention to the development 
of his characters than to technical details which are not 
of general interest. 

* * * 

De Pirajno, Alberto D. A Cure for Serpents 

William Sloane Associates. Sept. 15, 1955. $4.00. 

The Duke of Pirajno, an Italian nobleman, who prac¬ 
ticed medicine, as well as being a Colonial Administra¬ 
tor, recounts his experiences in Libya, Eirtrea and 
Ethiopia, from 1924 until the arrival of Montgomery’s 
British Army in the early nineteen-fourties. 

The Subtitle, “A Doctor in Africa,” is quite misleading. 
There is no discussion of his medical observations or 
the treatment of tropical diseases. 

Apparently he was held in high respect by the native 
population, as evidenced by the respect they accorded 
him. However, the book is devoted to a very leisurely 
description of the personalities and habits of indi¬ 
viduals, in whom the reader cannot have the faintest 
interest. 


While there is nothing in the book that makes it un¬ 
suitable for the general reader, I can see no reason why 
anyone should waste an evening reading a book that 
has little, if any appeal, to anyone not interested in 
Moslem beliefs and mores. The translation is by Kath¬ 
leen Naylor. 

Michael G. O’Brien, M.D., F.A.C.U., 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Flores, Maria The Call from Calle Moreno 

Doubleday. Sept. 22, 1955. 351p. $3.95. 

For some reason Argentina seems remote to Americans: 
the shouting in the streets of Buenos Aires, and the 
gunfire reechoe very faintly here. Here is a novel that 
will bring it up close. Written by a resident of Buenos 
Aires in splendid English, (if that is not her native 
tongue), it gives us a fictionalized version of an actual 
case history under the Peron regime. A University 
student, who had demonstrated against the Peron gang, 
was taken and secretly beaten to the point of death. 
An eminent physician, Dr. Gentili, the main character, 
was forced to patch the boy up in order to avoid the 
unfavorable publicity the case aroused. From that 
moment Gentili was a ruined man. He fought the 
regime relentlessly, issued a signed affidavit giving the 
true facts, and in trying to flee the country, was shot 
down. The inner workings of Peron’s gang are clearly 
shown. It is a terrible picture, but one which Ameri¬ 
cans should know. The author is to be congratulated. 
One other novel by her, The Woman With the Whip, 
gives a picture of Eva Peron, and it is this reviewer’s 
intention to read it promptly. We in America should 
have had works of this kind several years ago, but better 
late than never. 

Dom Bruno McAndrew, O.S.B., 

St. Anselm’s Priory, 

Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Woodbury, George John Goffe’s Legacy 

Norton. Sept. 26, 1955. 272p. $3.50. 

When “Hunter John” in 1744 struck axe to the wilder¬ 
ness he cleared the land and built a heritage. And 
George Woodbury’s John Goffe’s Legacy is the human 
history of that land through two hundred years and 
eight generations. The story he tells is simple but 
vigorous. 

It is as if he had taken that great lump of non-descript 
but average New England earth, with all its past family 
generations, and shredded it to words that fall into the 
living commonplace patterns of former lives. As a 
descendant he has an awareness of his rich inherited 
background and also the ability to transmit his appre¬ 
ciation to others. 

The awareness is not of spooks or skeletons but of trig¬ 
ger-fingered, green-thumbed, palm-calloused, tight-fisted 
vital ancestors. The telling is a blend of anecdote, folk¬ 
lore, local color and history in the best tradition of a 
New England fireside tale. If your love is Americana 
or good story telling, John Goffe’s Legacy will please 
you immensely. The book is illustrated with drawings 
by Arthur Conrad. 

James Gallagher, 

New York, New York 
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McCrossen, Vincent A. The Empty Room 

Philosophical Library. 156p. $2.75. 

The room set aside for meditation at the United 
Nations is frequently called “the empty room.” Dr. 
McCrossen, professor of literary backgrounds of Euro¬ 
pean civilization at Boston College, uses as his theme 
another significant fact, namely that the empty room 
is filled with true voices, which evince each nation’s 
faith and hope and love of God, voices which bespeak 
dreams of poets and saints of our own country, of 
Russia, of Israel, Germany, China, and others—though 
the author regrets the exclusion of such worthy coun¬ 
tries from the U.N. as Spain, Italy, Ireland, Japan and 
Austria. These true voices transcend the voices of each 
country’s politicians. The Empty Room is especially 
concerned about these voices of faith and hope and 
love. 

The book is divided into two parts. In the first division 
“the empty room” speaks for itself to this effect: “I 
have been emptied by all the evil forces and influences, 
confusions and errors of past centuries. I am also 
filled, not with the clangor of politicians, but with the 
voices of those who pray: ‘Laudate Dominum, omnes 
gentes. Laudate eum, omnes populi.’ ” 

In part two, the voice of each individual nation pro¬ 
claiming praise and thanks to God, also voices the 
national history of its civilization uniquely. 

Sister M. Charitas, 
Marywood College, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Pocket Prints 

The accolade in the field of the Pocket-size Prints this 
month must go to Image Books. Ten new titles have 
been added to their already impressive total. The 
books have been carefully chosen and are a “must” for 
anyone who likes good literature; a necessity of any 
well-read Catholic. There are three novels: Helen 
C. White’s A Watch in the Night, (#20, $0.95; I), first 
published in 1953. a real historical novel of Italy in 
the Middle Ages; Father Malachy’s Miracle, by Bruce 
Marshall (#25, $0.65; I), a parable that came into being 
in 1931 with a message as valid, humor as sprightly 
as the day it was first issued; and Brother Petroc’s Re¬ 
turn by S.M.C., (#21, $0.50; I); a classic fantasy of 
1937 with all the impact of a teletype from Washing¬ 
ton. In biography Image presents the monumental 
St. Francis of Assisi by Johannes Jorgensen, translated 
from the Danish by T. O’Connor Sloane, (#22, $0.95; 
I), scholarly and eminently readable; the superb ad¬ 
venture story by Father Tohn Gerard, S.J., The Auto¬ 
biography of a Hunted Priest, (#24, $0.85; I), a first¬ 
hand account of the life of a Catholic priest in Eliza¬ 
beth I’s England. 

For thinkers, (possible college texts), there are Cardi¬ 
nal Newman’s Grammar of Assent (#19, $0.95; I); G. 
K. Chesterton’s The Everlasting Man, (#18, $0.75; I); 
and The Imitation of Christ with superb introduction 

by Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., (#17, $0.65; I). Anton 

Pegis has done a fine job editing and annotating Book I 
of the Summa Contra Gentiles of St. Thomas Aquinas; 
it is here entitled On the Truth of the Catholic Church, 


and is first of a projected series of five. This could be 
the buy of the decade. 

Closing the array of Image Books is Stories of Our 
Century by Catholic Authors, edited by John Brunini 
and F. X. Connolly, (#23, $0.85; I); twenty-five stories 
representing various levels of literary style, thought, 
piety, all interesting and mostly valuable; belongs on 
every bookshelf. 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., have also added to their list of 
Vintage titles seven reprints, all beautifully printed 
and paper-bound, of which the most attractive are 
Stanley Hyman’s The Armed Vision, (I), literary criti¬ 
cism in distinguished style, revised, somewhat abridged 
and brought up to date by the original author; Elizabeth 
Bowen’s fragile and beautiful novel The Death of the 
Heart, (I), already a minor classic; and John Crowe 
Ransom’s Poems and Essays, (I). But best of the seven 
in sales will probably be The Vintage Mencken, (I), 
marking H. L.’s seventy-fifth birthday and many of his 
prejudices and peeves, with much of his sound sense. 

Ballantine Books, publishing originals (NOT reprints), 
submits The Mackenzie Raid, (I), by Col. Red Reeder, 
a fine western of the Indian Wars, with excellent por¬ 
trayal of army life and the people who lived on the 
frontier; Car Deal, (II), by Frank O’Rourke too con¬ 
centrated on the machinations of used-car dealers; The 
Guests of Fame by Daniel Stern, a callow first novel 
attempting to portray “the amazing world that makes 
America’s show music,” (#114, $0.35; lib); and Lady 
Greensleeves, Constance Beresford-Howe’s effective evo¬ 
cation of XVIth century England, which, not striving 
for the big canvass and the larger picture, gives a con¬ 
vincing portrait of the era, (#112, $0.35; Ila). 

Bamtam Books are many and of great variety: The 
Moon and Sixpence, Somerset Maugham’s fictional 
study of Gauguin in the South Seas is reissued, (#1339, 
$0.25; Ila); George Axelrod’s play-into-movie The 
Seven-Year Itch, (#1371, $0.25; Ila), features MM on 
the cover and is only intermittently funny, often vul¬ 
gar; Gordon Webber’s The Far Shore, (#1345, $0.25; 
Ila), is but another of the interminable number of 
mediocre World War II novels. Four good novels 
there are, too: L. Schoonover’s The Spider King, 
(#1366, $0.50; Ila); John Phillips’ The Second Hap¬ 
piest Day. an account of the sordid loves of the idle 
rich, (#1368. $0.35; Ila); James R. Lfilman’s stirring 
account of adventure in the vast desert of Asia, The 
Sands of Karakorum, (#1383, $0.25; Ila); and a reprint 
of Alaous Huxley’s 1932 satire on modern philosophis- 
tries. Brave New World, (#1369, $0.35; Ila). As wild 
as Huxley’s fantasy, though not avowedly fiction, is 
UFO. (Unidentified Flying Objects), by M. K. Jessup, 
a sort of historical account of “flying-saucer” phe¬ 
nomena, (#1374, $0.35; Ila); it takes itself and its 
thesis too seriously, too superficially. The Killers, 
edited by Peter Dawson is a fine selection of old-school 
western stones, (#1363, $0.25: I). Bantam also has 
two cartoon books, reprints of Honey, I’m Home, Mar¬ 
ion Nickles’ selection of Saturday Evening Post humor, 
(#1364, $0.35; I); and Dave Breger’s slantwise thesis 
with illustrations, But That’s Unprintable, (#1330, 
$0.35; Ila) in which an editor’s right to reject cartoons 
in obvious bad taste is angrily equated with violation 
of a cartoonist’s right to sell anything he draws. Two 
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fair-only mysteries round out this list: Find A Victim, 
by John Ross Macdonald, (#1360, $0.25; lib), a fum¬ 
bling, violent chase-the-killer; and Ben Benson’s The 
Girl in the Cage, which spoils a basically good idea 
with a streak of sadism, (#1369, $0.25; lib). 

There are two more Bantam titles deserving more at¬ 
tention: A Complete Book of First Aid, by John Hender¬ 
son, M.D., which, so far as we can judge, is complete, 
accurate, and well illustrated by line drawings; it should 
be in every home, school, camp, factory office, at its 
price, (F-1365, $0.50; I). New Campus Writing, 
(F-1367, $0.50; Ila), tries to give a preview of tomor¬ 
row’s writers; many of the stories and essays and poems 
are first-rate. Some seventeen colleges and universities 
are represented by contributors. 

First Edition Books, companion of Dell, has some hits 
and misses. These titles are NOT reprints, but first 
printings of new scripts. Return to Warbow by Lee 
Savage, Jr., (#65, $0.25; Ila), is a violent but effective 
western about a convict’s return from 13 years in jail; 
Hunger Mountain, by W. R. Scott, (#63, $0.25; Ila), 
though unsavory in spots, is an interesting story of a 
Korean veteran who finds his old town and friends 
much changed after his return from the Far East. How 
to Draw and Paint is by Henry Gasser, a member of the 
National Academy. To this layman, at least, the book 
was engrossing: it gives countless illustrated exercises 
in sketching, coloring, handling and preserving brushes, 
canvass, and paints. For the amateur artist this is a 
bargain, (FE-54, $0.50, I.) Another bargain is Six 
Centuries of Great Poetry edited jointly by Robert Penn 
Warren and Albert Erskine, a fine anthology of poems, 
mostly the shorter lyric poems, from Chaucer to Wil¬ 
fred Owen, (FE-69, $0.50; I.) Gilbert Millstein has 
edited a collection of three plays, six short stories and 
the lyrics of twelve songs by the versatile Noel Coward, 
(#80, $0.35; Ila.) A Tiger in the Night by Robert Kyle, 
(F-66, $0.35ffi Ila), tells a frightening story of the too- 
rich heiress who marries an Indian prince and lives, 
(but only barely), to regret it. The Fastest Gun by 
Dan Cushman is a completely incredible tale of a 
western gun-slinger; and, in Comanche John, the au¬ 
thor introduces one of the least likeable “heroes” in 
years, (F-67, $0.25; Ila). Luke Short fans, however, 
will not be disappointed with that master’s latest vio¬ 
lent two-gun epic, Bought with a Gun, (#68, $0.25; I). 
Of the rest. The $64,000 Question is a frighteningly 
up-to-the-minute listing of questions and answers from 
the current TV grab-bag; and More French Cartoons 
show editors William Cole and Douglas McKee mining 
a nearly-stripped vein—some of the stuff is quite risque; 
very many just don’t seem funny, (#64, $0.25; ITb). 
Dell’s offerings for Fall are also mixed in quality: Guns 
arid Hunting is by Pete Brown, Guns editor of Sports 
Afield, and a must for outdoor gamesters, (#155, $0.35; 
I); there are three westerns, all good as average or bet¬ 
ter, viz., The Law at Randado by Elmer Leonard, (#863, 
^^£.25; I), in which a kid sheriff proves himself a man 
a blaze of gunfire; Saddle Up for Sunlight by Allan 
Elston, (#861, $0.25; Ila), entertaining if bloody; 
■d The Thirsty Land, story of drought on Purgatory 
J^range, which adds to Norman A. Fox’s stature, (#864, 
^■$0.25; I). Mary Roberts Rinehart is represented with 
V reprints of five long short stories with three-dimensional 
W characters in a collection titled The Frightened Wife, 


(#154, $0.35; I). Edgar Mittelholzer’s Sylvia, in which 

the heroine of the same name flirts with sex, an Oedi¬ 
pus complex and life itself, succeeds in boring both 
heroine and reader, (#152, $0.35; lib). Joce Cary’s 
Herself Surprised, a 1941 opus, seems much less attrac¬ 
tive on re-reading: the heroine is completely amoral, 
steals, lies, beds with any and all sorts, yet ends up 
saying “Now, I know better”; but we doubt it, (#D-153, 
$0.25; lib). Add three Michael Shane rock’em and 
sock’em detective stories: Michael Shane’s Long 
Chance, (#866, $0.25; lib), which is a reprint of #325, 
which was a reprint of #112; She Woke to Darkness, 
(#867, $0.25; lib), and Death Has Three Lives, (#865, 
$0.25; lib), are new to the list of some twenty-five 
which Brett Halliday has ground out about the cognac- 
swilling, lady-killing private eye. You either like them 
or you don’t. Tell It on the Drums by Robert W. 
Krepps, (#156, $0.35; lib), is a violent tale of diamond 
thievery and flight through South African wastes. Best 
of the whole lot is an “authoritative modern abridge¬ 
ment” of Tolstoy’s War and Peace edited by Edmund 
Fuller. Even truncated drastically as this is, it is still 
monumentally above current fiction, (F-53, $0.50; I). 

Pocketbooks keeps up its high standards in its Fall is¬ 
sues. For the science-fiction-minded are 15 short stories 
edited by Groff Conklin, titled Invaders of Eearth, 
(#1074, $0.25; Ila). A reprint of Jessamyn West’s 
touching tale of a nice kid growing up, Cress Delehanty 
is welcome, (#1073, $0.25; Ila.) Jefferson Cooper’s 
Arrow in the Hill is a blood-and-bosoms account of the 
French and Indian War, (#1071, $0.25; Ila). Five 
Against the House, by Jack Finney, a clinical account 
of a robbery that began as a mental exercise and ends 
in dead earnest won notoriety as a recent film, (#1078, 
$0.25; Ila). Mustang Mesa by Peter Field begins well 
but ends disappointingly, (#1068, $0.25ffi I). The Vic¬ 
tim Was Important by Joe Rayter introduces a new 
private eye, (We needed one??), in a rather smelly case 
that is occasionally exciting, (#1070, $0.25; lib). Diane 
byHerbert Best is a pedestrian tale of Jamaica and the 
sugar business, (C-184, $0.35; lib). 

Cardinal editions of Pocketbooks for Fall are: Short 
Cuts to Effective English, by Harry Shefter, in which, 
frankly, I go so lost in the short cuts I never got home; 
but it may be a boon to those who go for gimmicks, 
(C-190, $0.35; I). Duncan Hines offers a Dessert Book, 
(C-188, $0.35; 1), which reeks of high calories, and 
offers such untempting delights as “orange pumpkin 
pie,” of which the very thought is too much for me. 
Roanoke Renegade by Don Tracy is a costumed techni¬ 
color romance of Raleigh’s lost colony and pretty bawdy 
stuff, (C-189, $0.35; Ila). Discovery is now up to 
Number Six, though this is to be the last of the series 
edited by Vance Bourjaily, (C-185, $0.35; I). 

Permabooks offers some titles as good as the best and 
some as bad as the worst. The Queen’s Awards, 8th 
series collects 16 stones that won prizes in Ellery 
Queen’s Mystery Magazine and most of the tales are 
above average. Tejanos by K. R. G. Granger, End of 
the Gun by H. A. DeRosso, and Massacre Trail by 
G. C. Apple are westerns, fast-moving, violent, on-the- 
surface. Mark Derby’s The Big Water is a different 
sort of spy story, ending up in the jungles of Borneo, 
with a naive heroine the object of pursuit by Reds, 
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lailer, Norman The Deer Park 

itnam. Oct. 14, 1955. 375p. $4.00. 

ar^rgius O’Shaughnessy wins $14,000 on the eve of his 
'discharge from the Air Force, and so with “no place to 
go, no family to visit,” he wander' down to Desert 
D’Or, the desert of gold, “two hundred miles from the 
capital of cinema as I chose to call it.” Desert D’Or 


sounds like the 1955 version of James Branch Cabell’s 
decadent Poictesme, an unhappy combination of Las 
Vegas, Palm Springs and Tia Juana, peopled by the 
unreal folk who make Hollywood lore. 

Desert D’Or is, of course, the Deer Park of the title, 
taken from the chronicles of Mouffle D’Angerville’s 
private life of Louis XV” ... the Deer Park, that gorge 
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of innocence and virtue in which were engulfed so 
many victims who when they returned to society 
brought with them depravity, debauchery and all the 
vices they naturally acquired from the infamous offi¬ 
cials of such a place.” As with the Deer Park of Louis 
XV, Desert D’Or specialized in supplying stimulus to 
the jaded passions of the movie sultans and everyone 
was paid “for their submission, for their discretion, and 
still more for their being eventually despised.” The 
Deer Park is just such a novel of submission of discre¬ 
tion and of being despised. 

O’Shaughnessy, the narrator, has reduced his enthusi¬ 
asm for life to the point where he is even physically 
impotent. For some reason (“who can explain friend¬ 
ship?”), he becomes fast friends with another impo¬ 
tent, Charles Francis Eitel, ex-producer-director-script- 
writer. Eitel, who once double-talked a Congressional 
investigating committee into the most meaningless bal¬ 
derdash, is now out of favor with Herman Teppis, 
owner of Supreme Pictures. He is a black-balled lodge 
brother, a Hollywood leper who must give warning of 
his approach to all who tremble on the verge of being 
despised. Like all ex-men, Eitel is working on a script 
for “the come-back,” but his impotence proves to be 
also intellectual. When Eitel ties up with Elena Es- 
posio and O’Shaughnessy is gentled by Lulu, both im¬ 
potents surge back to life. Eitel is restored to favor, 
testifies meekly, and gets back to making movies which 
prove he can never be the artist he dreamed himself. 
O’Shaughnessy realizes the need to be engaged in living 
once Lulu has re-introduced him to existence. This 
experience considerably broadens O’Shaughnessy’s 
range of thought. He goes so deeply into the meaning 
of man and the universe that he comes up as amazed 
as Adam discovering a new use for fig leaves. In a 
blasphemous dialogue with God (the oldest philoso¬ 
pher), he is told that he should “Rather think of Sex 
as Time, and Time as the connection of new circuits.” 
This is the insight, this the vision that makes up “part 
of the poor odd dialogues which give hope to us noble 
humans for more than one night.” 

There are characters and “characters” in the book. Col¬ 
lie Munshin, the chameleon producer; Nelson Nevins, 
the gloater; Marion Faye, the pimp; Dorothea O’Faye, 
his mother, entertaining in a home appropriately called 
The Hangover. The sub-plots involve Herman Teppis 
marrying off Lulu to Teddy Pope, glamor boy; and 
Teppis’ frustration when he finds she has already mar¬ 
ried Tony Tanner, also glamor boy. Then Lulu’s star 
begins to wane as Herman fans the fire of Tony’s 
waxing glory. 

The novel is not entirely without merit. Sometimes the 
flickers of excellence light up ten or twelve pages and 
for a moment there is an immediacy of contact with 
experience of value. Hollywood talk tinkles superfici¬ 
ally throughout as if the Dramatis Personae all read 
their lines on carpets of broken crystal. A touch of 
awareness comes too, in the dismal sadness conveyed 
by Eitel’s failure to enjoy Bobby ,a rather shopworn 
starlet, eager to please. The phoney soul of Herman 
Teppis bares itself with the revolting clarity of a sea¬ 
sick-green light. The Deer Park ranks far superior to the 
surface trivia of Barbary Coast; but it is still a long 
remote planetary distance from the human awareness 
of The Naked and the Dead. Perhaps the next novel 


will continue the growth out of aridity. This one reeks 
too much of Gide’s “Please do not understand me too 
quickly.” This phrase, placed facing page one, chapter 
one, is what Manes Sperber would call “a silly and 
pathetic attempt at self-consolation.” 

Victor R. Yanitelli, S.J., Ph.D., 

Fordham University, 

New York, New York 

* * * 

Golden, William Lord of the Flies 

Coward'McCann. Oct. 13, 1955. 243p. $3.50. 

This novel could have been an exciting adventure story, 
if it had concentrated on the adventure and excitement 
which befell a group of genteel boys, some of them 
quite little, who find themselves marooned on an un¬ 
inhabited island. It could also have been an arresting 
modem parable, had it not been belabored with a 
crypto-analysis of democracy. As it is, and as the jacket 
blurb promises, “Lord of the Flies is a disturbing book,” 
but this reviewer cannot agree further with the blurb 
that it is “an unforgettable reading experience.” In¬ 
stead it is a disappointing book because it presents an 
inadequate treatment of its basic situation. 

There is to be discerned in the evolution of the sort 
of society, in which there are no adults, that these boys 
develop, a parallel perhaps applicable to all society. 
The primitive emotions of humanity assert themselves; 
unselfishness yields to selfishness, innate wisdom to 
cunning, kindness to cruelty, and right to might. The 
experiences which these boys endure, trying to safe¬ 
guard themselves from the menace of the jungle while 
they forage for food, allay their fears of the unknown, 
and attempt to protect their less hardy and responsible 
fellows from the dangers which lurk in their communal 
living, are plausible but hardly convincing. The boys 
are shown not so much as living this type of life but as 
puppets manipulated by the author. 

The reader is told what they do and what they think; 
he is rarely shown their actual behavior or their actual 
thinking. In other words, the narrative is impeded by 
Mr. Golden’s detached appraisal of their plight. All 
the elements that might have made this yarn appealing, 
are thrust aside while the author explains something. 
The explanation would have been far more graphic 
and far more effective, if the story had concentrated on 
the adventure and daring and allowed these exploits 
to explain themselves. As a consequence the charac¬ 
ters are dimly limned, such as Ralph, Piggy and Jack 
who represent the extremes and the desirable medium 
that could be realized in such a society. Nor is the 
jungle environment made immediate either. It is de¬ 
scribed but its impact upon the boys is never as stark 
as it should have been. In a word, Lord of the Flies 
attempted too much and achieved too little. 

Brendan Larnen, O.P., 

Providence College, 

Providence 8, Rhode Island 

* * * 

Castle, Marian Roxanna 

Morrow. Oct. 3, 1955. 344p. $3.95. 

Roxana is light fare for the easily satisfied in romantic, 
happily-ever-after stories. Forewarned, the reader will 
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find this novel slightly better than the average of its 
type, due mainly to the author’s ability to sketch color- 
fully a period in American pioneering not too long past. 

Our heroine is a favorite one—an inexperienced, am¬ 
bitious and beautiful sixteen-year-old orphaned in a 
strange town. The stranded Roxana finds herself in 
gold-mad Colorado, circa 1880, and runs the gamut 
between its life of greedy glitter and somber hardship. 
Roxana’s father and mother both died victims of the 
get-rich-quick fever. Their daughter’s fever is of a 
different nature, a burning desire to be an actress. But 
she has her younger sister Avis to consider and the 
road to success is impeded many times by her own 
standards of decency and loyalty. 

A job as wardrobe mistress introduces her to a traveling 
“opera” company, whose cast she later joins. She is 
befriended and tutored by Mrs. Marlowe, elderly char¬ 
acter actress, and Monty, the former Shakespearian 
star. Roxana attracts such suitors as Rob Evans, the 
dry goods clerk; Grover Hill, the mining magnate; and 
Professor Jay, traveling magician. The last she joins 
in a carnival tent show venture. 

A convenient but unhappy marriage teaches Roxy 
much about security and misplaced values. But our 
Miss Alger is steadfast to the last page and finds true 
happiness in eventual return to her twin loves, the 
stage and the so obviously Mr. Right. Virtue triumphs 
so overpoweringly and sin is so righteously trodden be¬ 
neath the fair heroine’s high-button-shoes, that this 
critic can only murmur of the story’s flimsiness and lack 
of real conflict, and weakly decline to recommend it 
as good reading. 

★ * * 

Holt, Isabella Midpoint 

Bobbs-Merrill. Oct. 5, 1955. 315p. $3.75. 

Midpoint, a novel built around the crisis in its heroine’s 
life, is a frank and penetrating commentary on the 
1920’s, the mad decade in American social life. The 
scene is Meridian, a midwestern city where Althea 
Sutton has spent her life. Her personal appraisal as 
she approaches her 31st birthday also requires revalua¬ 
tion of the Adams Avenue, or upper crust, social strata 
in which she moves. 

An interesting device of looking back and analyzing the 
imprint of the various persons in Althea’s life brings 
the final engraving of her own character into sharp 
relief. It also provides suspense and good narrative 
pace, while revealing the author as an excellent de¬ 
lineator of character. 

Althea’s childhood bears the indelible mark of Stephen, 

her cultured and lovable father, and holds many fond 
memories of summer vacations in Carroway Farm. She 
and her sister Frankie grew up to be “those beautiful 
Sutton girls,” whose debuts were magnificent soirees, 
even by the exacting standards of their own coterie. 
Althea was serious, literary, a goddess to many ad¬ 
mirers; while Frankie, forgiven her escapades because 
of her youth and name, led a gayer group of restless 
thrill-seekers. 

After Stephen died, Frankie married Althea’s most 
faithful suitor. An unprepared goddess had to step 
down from her pedestal to cope with a helpless mother 
amid the financial crash of ’29. Dependence upon the 


family matriarch forces her into a stifling but genteel 
striving to maintain standards which are rapidly chang¬ 
ing. Not so dutiful is Frankie’s escape from marriage 
and Meridian’s censure. 

Frankie’s return to Meridian precipitates the crisis 
which is resolved when Althea throws off restraint and 
chooses the right turning. It will take the discrimi¬ 
nating reader to surmount the dubious justification of 
virtue for virtue’s sake in this book with its doleful 
absence of moral consideration. However, anyone who 
lived through the mad decade will enjoy this back¬ 
ward glance so pleasantly told. 

Kathleen C. Enzler, 

Bethesda, Maryland 

* * * 

Lofts, Norah Winter Harvest 

Doubleday. Oct. 13, 1955. 347p. $3.00. 

This is an imaginary version of a first trip over a new 
route to California during the opening of the West 
during the last century. The authoress introduces a 
company of about a dozen strangers, who meet by 
chance at Fort Mason on the old road, and decide to 
take a chance on an untried route, said to be shorter. 
Separate chapters then give us the previous life history 
of every person involved. Then when we are well over 
halfway through the book, the journey begins. It is of 
course a harrowing experience—not at all what they 
hoped. Before getting to California, some are reduced 
to less than human condition; others succumb to the 
hardship. 

The authoress, a professional novelist who resides in 
England, has put together a competent piece of writing, 
nothing more. One feels she does not have first hand 
experience of the things she writes about. Her realism 
seems carefully made up. Some scenes and some pass¬ 
ing remarks she makes on the subject of human destiny, 
God, religion, and philosophy place the work in the 
partly objectionable category. Altogether, it is an un¬ 
important piece. 

Dom Bruno McAndrew, O.S.B., 

Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Taylor, David Farewell to Valley Forge 

Lippincott. Oct. 12, 1955. 378p. $3.75. 

Farewell to Valley Forge is an action-packed historical 
novel of the American Revolution, covering the period 
from mid-May, 1778, to the battle of Monmouth op 
June 28th of the same year. These were the hectic 
days when the Army of the Revolution badly needed a 
victory over the British Army in the field to impress 
the French and restore morale at home. Exact infor¬ 
mation of British plans were vital; so, Captain Jonathan 
Kimball doffs his uniform to act as a servant in the 
home of a Philadelphia patriot. There, with the help 
of the spirited daughter of the household, Kimball is 
able to obtain the information that enables LaFayette 
to escape a British trap at Barren Hill; and, even more 
important, the place of rendezvous in Jersey of the 
British fleet and army. This last information encour¬ 
ages Washington to set a trap for the British Army at 
Monmouth. How the traitorous General Charles Lee 
almost ruined the plan and how Washington saved the 
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day with perfect teamwork from his loyal generals pro¬ 
vides the author with the opportunity of exploiting his 
uncanny ability so clearly and exactly to describe what 
happened that you feel “you were there.” 

This novel is recommended for all who want to know 
more about this phase of the American Revolution and 
who do not mind having romance play secondary role 
to real history. 

William Schweder, S.J., 
Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Graves, Ralph The Lost Eagles 

Knopf. Sept. 26, 1955. 392p. $3.95. 

The action of this novel takes place during the closing 
years of Augustus and the beginning of the reign of 
Tiberius. The story is centered around the destruction 
of Quintilius Varus’ three legions in A.D. 9 by the 
Cherusci, a Germanic tribe—the so-called “Clades 
Variana” reported by Suetonius and Dio. The “eagles” 
in the title refer, of course, to the standard of the 
Roman legion, the numen legionis, the loss of which 
was considered the greatest disgrace. 

Severus Varus, younger cousin of the ill-fated Quin¬ 
tilius and hero of the story, dedicates his life to the 
recovery of the three lost eagles. He sets about his 
task quite systematically, learning not only one of the 
Germanic dialects, but also their strange methods of 
fighting. Subsequently he becomes a tribune in Ger- 
manicus’ forces and in that capacity recovers two of 
the eagles. The third, however, proves the most diffi¬ 
cult. Only after posing as a deserter from the Roman 
army and becoming a member of a Germanic tribe, 
does he finally manage to recapture the trophy and 
escape, bird in hand, to Rome. 

The story itself it quite absorbing; but it will be especi¬ 
ally interesting to those who recall the adventures of the 
Roman armies under Julius Caesar in Germania, as 
well as those few remaining devotees of Classical An¬ 
tiquity. The authenticity of the background both 
Roman and Germanic gives evidence of much study 
and research. For this reason I should like to have 
recommended this work as light background reading 
for the high school student of Caesar. But, unfortu¬ 
nately, by 14 A.D. Rome was well on her way to be¬ 
coming the Babylon that Juvenal was to lampoon a 
century later. Since this aspect of Rome is presented 
in a very graphic manner, I should recommend the 
book for adult reading only. 

Francis J. Witty, 

Catholic University of America 
Library 

Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

West, Anthony Heritage 

Random House. Oct. 10, 1955. 309p. $3.75. 

According to its dust jacket, this novel is “the story of 
an unhappy and illegitimate child who grew up to be a 
verry happy man.” This was due at least in part, the 
blurb implies, to his being denied a normal childhood. 
For, Richard Savage was passed back and forth between 
his artistic parents as the spirit (and it was usually a 


perverse one) moved them. As often as not the ex¬ 
change was the result of a desire on the part of one of 
them to encumber and annoy the other. At the end of 
the novel young Richard realizes how very lucky he has 
been, for “he’d been given the privilege of seeing into 
the minds of two genuises: people large enough in spirit 
to be forgiven anything, as lovable for their faults as 
their virtues. And their faults, when he came to 
understand them, were not very grave—matter for 
laughter rather than for tears—the merest trifles when 
set against their abundant, creative vitality.” The 
geniuses Richard is lucky enough to have as parents are 
Max Town, renowned author of over fifty novels and 
soon to be declared Grand Old Man of English letters, 
and Naomi Savage, superb player of Cleopatra (Shakes¬ 
peare’s not Shaw’s) and later temporary mistress of 
Marshwood, a fine British estate. Their not very grave 
faults, the mere trifles for which they are to be so 
easily forgiven, include a callous promiscuity on the 
part of Max and an utter disregard for the truth by 
Naomi. 

Yet Richard Savage does manage to reach manhood 
seemingly unstunted by the constantly shifting locale 
and atmosphere of his bringing-up. As a matter of 
fact, at the end of the novel he is assured of a good 
future, for he is guaranteed a steady income through 
an endownment by his natural father, and he has also 
been made sole heir to Marshwood by his mother’s 
present husband. And he seems to understand and ac¬ 
cept his parents problems which is more than this re¬ 
viewer can do. For Anthony West’s “geniuses” are 
indeed shallow people. They are artistic and they are 
vital, but both fail ever to consider the over-the-head 
depths into which their art and vitality get them and 
those with whom they associate. There is never a 

moment of concern for anyone but Max and Naomi. 

It is perhaps fortunate that these two represent genius 
only to Mr. West, for were they typical of great author 
and supreme actress then literature and the theatre 
might very well be in for bad times. 

And all this is unfortunate, for there is much delight¬ 
ful writing in the novel. Noteworthy is an especially 
fine scene in which four visiting Japanese men of let¬ 
ters overimbibe on sherry as they await Max Town to 
present him with gifts. It is also to the author’s credit 
that he does not pander to modem tastes; there are no 
purple passages where there might very easily have 
been. But, alas, this is essentially an unsuccessful 
novel; its two main characters fail to come off. Anth¬ 
ony West has a great talent for words, but much of 
that talent is wasted here. 

Matthew R. O’Rourke, 

Department of English, 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

West, Jessamyn 

Love, Death and the Ladies’ Drill Team 
Harcourt, Brace. Oct. 13, 1955. $3.50. 

Jessamyn West has written three widely praised books 
—The Friendly Persuasion, The Witch Diggers, and 
Cress Delahanty. Her latest publication is a collec¬ 
tion of fourten short stories of considerable range in 
mood and theme. A patient leaves a tuberculosis 
sanitarium and learns that his wife is no longer in love 
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with him; a boy refuses to allow his pet steer to be 
taken to a slaughterhouse; a wife-dominated, silent 
husband achieves prominence as a baseball announcer; 
a young wife decides to adopt a Mexican boy; a young 
woman sues her ex-lover for breach of promise; a dis¬ 
couraged schoolteacher obtains new hope by encoun¬ 
tering a modern “wandering minstrel”; a woman pre¬ 
pares to join the local lodge of the Pocahontas’ ladies; 
the Pocahontas’ ladies’ drill team meets and discusses 
love and death; a man imagines that he is Thomas 
Wolfe and lives his assumed role completely; a country 
boy paints the portrait of his fickle sweetheart on a 
barn. These resumes indicate the blending of comedy 
and tragedy in these stories: a blending that is the basis 
of Jessamyn West’s vision of life. 

There have been a number of excellent collections of 
short stories published this year: those of Shirley Ann 
Gran, Flannery O’Connor, and James Plunkett—to 
mention a few. Most of the present crop of short 
story writers, however, look upon life with jaundiced 
eyes. Life is ghastly, terrifying, and vile. People are 
cruel, savage, and base. 

It is to Jessamyn West’s credit that she, [as teachers 
are fond of saying about Shakespeare], sees life 
“whole.” In Miss West’s stories there is a mingling of 
joy and sorrow, achievement and disappointment. It 
is pleasing and refreshing to know that an author with 
talent does not regard life as a continual witches’ Sab¬ 
bath. Miss West expresses a profound sympathy even 
for her unpleasant characters, such as Mrs. Hobart and 
Mrs. Prosper. If they are not admirable, they are still 
God’s creatures, and their faults are understandable. 
Miss West is especially engaging in her portraits of 
young people. The reader can understand their seem¬ 
ingly tragic and, at the same time, normal and absurd 
problems, wishes, doubts, and hopes. The figures in 
the stories are vigorous, rounded and detailed; they 
have depth and dimension. Some are people you 
would not particularly care to meet; but if you did 
meet them, you would understand them, even with 
their whimseys and foibles. 

“Tom Wolfe’s My Name,” “Learn to Say Good-by,” 
“Public-Address System,” and “Breach of Promise” 
are splendid stories. The remaining tales are not far 
behind. 

Paul A. Doyle, Ph.D., 

Fordham University 
New York, New York 

* * * 

Allen, Steve Fourteen for Tonight 

Holt. Sept. 29, 1955. 192p. $3.00. 

Steve Allen is one of the better known entertainers in 
the amusement world. He not only has his own regu¬ 
lar television show but is also a frequent guest star on 
other programs. But in Fourteen for Tonight he re¬ 
veals another side of his character. Here he is not the 
comedian but the philosopher and moralist. There are 
only occasional flashes of the sophisticated humor and 
pleasant banter for which he is so well-known. 

The title hints at the contents of the book. It consists 
of fourteen stories, each of which treats of an entirely 
different theme. Two are partly autobiographical; one 
is a commentary on Solomon’s judgment about the two 


mothers claiming the same child, while another is 
concerned with Christ’s driving the swine into the sea. 
The remaining ten are imaginary incidents. 

Steve has a special fondness for those who imbibe 
liquor too freely and alcoholics are the central figures 
in five of his stories. At times he uses language that 
would not be tolerated on the air-waves, and the pro¬ 
fanity on p. 118-9 is particularly nauseating. Now and 
then he makes sweeping statements about human con¬ 
duct, of which the following is a typical example, 
“Those of us who do not commit adultery are almost 
without exception those who have not the opportunity. 
The rest are merely those who have not the inclina¬ 
tion.” 

After reading most of these stories I said to myself, 
“What is the point? What is Steve trying to prove?” 
These questions were still unanswered when, in all 
fairness to him, I read them a second time. The one 
exception is entitled “The Public Hating.” This is a 
powerful indictment of mass hysteria, and reminds us 
of the “hate campaign” that George Orwell described 
so vividly in 1984. But $3.00 is too much to pay for 
a 15-page story. 

Stephen McKenna, C.SS.R., 

Santa Maria University, 

Ponce, Puerto Rico 

* * * 

Pugh, John J. Blade of Honor 

Little, Brown. Sept. 19, 1955. 338p. $3.95. 

“A brawling tale of warfare and treachery and love” is 
unfolded for the second time by the author in his 
second published novel, (Cf. Best Sellers, Feb. 1, 1954). 

Antoine de Lasquenet, scion of an old Italian house in 
the service of Catherine de Medici, with his Magyar 
friend Stefan Kazac, returns to Paris in the August of 
1572. Immediately, as the loyal ally of Catherine, 
Antoine and his Magyar friend are caught up in the 
intrigues which beset Paris and France. The two young 
men rescue from assault Lisette, easily the most beau¬ 
tiful woman Antoine has ever seen and a valuable 
member of the Escadron Volant,, Catherine’s personal 
band of trouble-shooting females. Then, they pull off 
a daring play in the banquet hall of Henri de Guise; 
in the aftermath of this stunt, Antoine comes in con¬ 
tact with two men who influence his future: Marcel de 
Boeuf who is the leader of a chosen band of male 
trouble-shooters for Catherine; and with the treacher¬ 
ous Spaniard, De Selve, who becomes the personal an¬ 
tagonist of Antoine as the story develops. De Selve is 
later revealed as the cause of the death of Antoine’s 
beautiful mother, as he was also the despoiler of the 
ancestral estate in Navarre. In the course of this tale, 
Antoine falls into troubles with the ease of a comic- 
strip hero, from which he rescues himself with sword¬ 
play, etc.; or from which he is rescued by varied dei ex 
machinis. Meanwhile, he is being involved in varying 
degrees of intensity in affairs of the heart; and treachery 
enters even into so delicate an area. Finally, De Selve 
is killed, the ancestral estate regained, and “there on 
the steps of the church, arm linked with that of the 
young priest and wearing a look of compelling deter¬ 
mination, stood his own Lisette, more beautiful than 
ever.” 
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This tale is no better and, I suppose, no worse than the 
run of adventure stories. It is suitable for adults for 
whom it may provide some excitement. 

William Herlihy, S.J., 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Stevenson, D. E. Amberwell 

Rinehart. Oct. 3, 1955. 316p. $3.50. 

Generations had grown up at Amberwell the Ayrton 
ancestral home located in southwest Scotland. In 1924 
the third William Ayrton inherited the property and 
settled there with his wife and five children, Roger and 
Thomas, sons by a previous marriage, and Connie, Nell 
and Anne. Ayrton’s choleric eistence revolved arouxnd 
the management of the estate; his wife played the role 
of chatelaine with suitable poise. They were complete¬ 
ly detached from their children who felt as strangers 
toward them. 

The novel follows the growth of the children living in 
their private world of nursery and schoolroom, beau¬ 
tiful gardens, secret hiding places, and the forbidden 
pleasures of childhood. The boys figure less promi¬ 
nently than the girls in the story. Connie’s proper 
marriage to Gerald Lambert and Anne’s disastrous one 
to Martin Selby, a sickly school teacher, resulting in her 
banishment from Amberwell, leave Nell, shy and sen¬ 
sitive, at home. The elder Ayrton’s demise, the 
mother’s consequent apathy, the passage of Amberwell 
to Roger and his absence when war comes, find her 
installed as acting head of the house. The arrival of 
Stephen, Roger’s son, to be brought up by Nell at 
Amberwell; the discovery of Anne and her daughter 
by Mr. Orme, their kindly minister; the suggestion of 
romance for Nell (to be told in a sequel to Amberwell, 
one presumes, the author having written twenty-eight 
previous novels) form the thread of the plot. The 
tag-ends adjusted, a conclusion is reached: time brings 
change but Amberwell, symbol of a dynasty remains. 

The style is prosaic, suited probably to the large num¬ 
ber of readers devoted to novels of the landed gentry. 
There is a good bit of melodrama wrapped up in it all 
and a faint whiff of Austen providing harmless but 
rather futile reading. 

Rosemary McCormick, 

Toronto, Canada 

* * * 

Wakeman, Frederic The Fabulous Train 

Rinehart. Sept. 26, 1955. 275p. $3.50. 

The author of The Hucksters and The Saxon Charm, 
to name only two of five previously published novels, 
has gone back to the Depression Days, in a dying 
Kansas mining town for the background of his latest 
novel. Since Mr. Wakeman was born in Scranton, Kan¬ 
sas—a town named thus, doubtless in memory of the 
Pennsylvania city, by the people who moved westward 
when word came of coal veins being opened in Kansas 
in the late nineteenth century—it is just possible that 
this is a more “autobiographical” novel than the two 
others above-named. The story concerns a young col¬ 
lege graduate, deeply interested in quantum physics, 
who is faced with the problem of resolving his future 
within seven days of the dry, discouraging summer 


after his graduation from Kansas University. Secretly 
married to Rhoda, whom he had fallen in love with 
at college, and offered an assistantship in physics at 
Princeton, he must decide whether or not to abandon 
his ambitions and accept his responsibilities as a hus¬ 
band. In the course of the seven days he sees the life 
that surrounds him in his home-town, the bleak pros¬ 
pects of employment there or in the larger town near¬ 
by, runs into a temptation to have his wife and his 
studies under the patronage of an early communist cell 
established by a girl he had daillied with before his 
marriage, and is shocked to discover that the girl he 
has married has, probably, been unfaithful to him. 
The fabulous train of the title is a transcontinental 
express which stops once in Carbon City for an hour 
or two of emergency repairs and under the wheels of 
which he is tempted to end his life when his shocking 
discovery rocks his world. The slim story line is en¬ 
riched with earthy character sketches of the five types 
of Town Loafers who make the pool room their head¬ 
quarters and with affectionate portrayal of Hal Sample’s 
devoted mother and father. It is an adult-only novel; 
but worth attention for its skillful evocation of the 
tragic effects of the Depression in the drought-struck 
center of Kansas. 

* * * 

Miller, Helen Topping Slow Dies the Thunder 
Bobbs-Merrill. 1955. 310p. $3.50. 

This is a bad novel. The publishers describe is as an 
“exciting romance of South Carolina in the days of the 
American Revolution.” In truth, the book is exciting 
only in so far as it irritates one because of its poor style 
and character portrayal. 

The author has no talent for dialogue. “The girl 

slapped at an insect on her cheek and cried out, angrily, 

‘Go over there, you beastly things! Go over there and 
bite those men to death!’ ”. The author achieves real¬ 
ism with a full page of dialogue in which a lady dis¬ 
cusses her sweat as she waits for cannon balls to crash 
through the walls of her home. Or by such passages 
a? “. . . I’ve been doing things tonight that would send 
Aunt Angela off into the vapors. Other women too, 
our friends, women of the best families. If I can com¬ 
fort a man shot through the bowels while he vomits 
blood, I can at least let an exhausted officer sleep . . 
on the floor of her living room, with chaperon. 

The characterization is so inferior that it is difficult to 
know who is saying what. The good people are very, 
very good and the bad are horrid. 

The publishers tell us that this is Mrs. Miller’s thirty- 
sixth book and that every one of her first thirty-five has 
been read by thousands. I cannot understand the na¬ 
ture of that portion of the public that would pay $3.50 
per book for such trash. The literary style and the 
self-conscious sensationalism are too bad to be placed 
in the hands of young readers, and the writing too 
feminine, too “gushing” for any discriminating adult. 

The purchase price of this monstrosity might better be 
spent in the acquisition of a dozen very good novels 
available in pocket editions. 

Joseph F. Maloney, Ph.D., 

Fordham University, 

Bronx 58, New York 
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Mason, F. van Wyck The Silver Leopard 

Doubleday. Oct. 13, 1955. 335p. $3.95. 

When William II of England sent to Sir Edmund de 
Montgomerie, Earl of Arundel, for his twin sister 
Rosamund as a paramour, the Earl rebelled and, hav¬ 
ing been worsted, fled with his twin from England. 
Shipwrecked on a strange Italian shore, they came at 
last to the Castle of Sanseverino, held by a liege of 
the wily Bohemund, Duke of Otranto, just in time to 
hear the preaching of the famous First Crusade near 
the end of the Xlth Century. Anglo-Norman himself 
and very much at home in this nest of rather rapacious 
chevaliers, Sir Edmund lost little time in taking the 
Cross together with his Saxon squire, Gerth Ordway, 
but not before he had defeated in mortal combat a 
neighboring baron, Drogo of Cetraro, who had insulted 
Rosamund and whose life was spared on the condition 
that he too take the Cross. Edmund also vowed 
eternal love to Alixe de Bernay of Sanseverino and met 
Sybilla, Countess of Corfu and Bohemund's paramour. 

Entering the Duke of Otranto’s service Sir Edmund 
was sent as the Duke’s representative and spy to the 
court of Alexis Comnenus at Byzantium. There he 
allows himself to be neatly tricked by the Greeks, falls 
into Sybilla’s toils when he hears that Alixe has entered 
a convent, studies Greek military lore and outfits a 
band of Companions through the generosity of Sybilla’s 
uncle. When he learns that Alixe has not entered a 
convent he flees from marriage with Sybilla into the 
fighting of the First Crusade in which he distinguished 
himself for bravery and endurance, finally rescuing 
Alixe at the siege and capture of Jerusalem and being 
rewarded with an Emir’s holdings in the new kingdom. 

Mr. Mason has woven a great deal of sub-plot and 
background material into the main story. He is con¬ 
tinually using technical terms to indicate the thorough¬ 
ness of his research. His repetition at times is tire¬ 
some, as when he refers on more than twoscore occa¬ 
sions to the “former Earl of Arundel.” His chief 
characters among the Crusaders are the Normans, 
those wily, uncultured, persevering, rapacious men to 
whom physical combat was the breath of life and 
wealth in any form was an almost equal desideratum to 
what they called their honor. The religious aspects 
of the Crusade are poorly delineated. On several 
occasions, as on page 26, the author refers to clerics 
reciting their rosaries. Whether he refers to the mod¬ 
ern devotion, which was not then in existence, to the 
paternoster beads or to the more ancient strings of 
pebbles used in the Greek Church, is not clear. Sev¬ 
eral other possible anachronisms may be discovered 
in the text. On the whole, this is not a very good 
story of the First Crusade and, although it is suitable 
for adults, deserves no high recommendation. 

Leonard N. Wolf, Ph.D., 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Smith, H. Allen The Age of the Tail 

Little,Brown. 1955. 159p. $3.00. 

Mr. Smith may be remembered slightly as the author 
of Low Man on a Totem Pole and a dozen or so other 
japeries since. He is regarded as a very funny man, 
yessir, by enough of the book-buying public to encour¬ 


age him to continue. If this reviewer’s comment sounds 
like a minority report, so be it. We do not find him 
very funny; he has yet to succeed in tickling us. And 
this most recent screed leaves us with the impression 
that the Low Man on the Totem Pole has dug himself 
a spot a good deal lower. A lot of people will, we 
suppose, think it comic to report on the condition of 
the human race from a vantage point some forty years 
after the epochal day in 1957 when and whence- 
forward all humans were born with tails. But it strikes 
us as having little more than snigger appeal for the 
sophomorons. What’s more, it comes depressingly 
close to that self-conscious bawdry which inevitably 
offends good taste. The whole idea becomes very tire¬ 
some and contrived, even within the limit of a hundred 
and fifty large-printed and illustrated pages. The 
earthy vulgarity of Chic Sales’ The Specialist which 
had a succes fou a quarter-century ago never gave this 
reader the impression, as does this book, that the 
author was deliberately flirting obscenity behind him, 
with a smug smirk on his face. Adults will find this, 
I suspect, as tiresome as I have; but it may become 
fleetingly fashionable to talk about it. Mr. Smith is 
still Low Man on his Totem Pole in our books. 

MYSTERY AND DETECTION 

Ehrlich, Max First Train to Babylon 

Harper. Sept. 30, 1955. 280p. $3.50. 

For years Ehrlich was—and might still be—a radio 
script writer. The staccato style shows up in this sus¬ 
penseful melodrama. As a matter of fact, it is some¬ 
times carried to a point of little return. The repeti¬ 
tious and choppy style slows down the forward action. 
You know. Something like this. When all the sen¬ 
tences. All. Are chopped. Like pieces of a larger 
log. And all you have are. Splinters. Of thoughts. 

This happens so frequently that one is liable to start 
questioning the plot structure and find it too tenuous 
and implausible for the attenuated treatment it re¬ 
ceives here in the novel form. It is undoubtedly fine 
for a radio show but getting this close to it can leave 
it open to severe scrutiny. Fortunately, Ehrlich knows 
there’s nothing like action to keep up a reader’s in¬ 
terest and just about the time you’re liable to begin 
looking too closely, he jerks the whistle cord and the 
train is underway. The novelty on which he hangs 
the plausibility of the entire plot is that of a letter 
which is delivered after a delay of ten years. The 
action begins in 1945 when a mail clerk on the first 
train to Babylon filches a bagful of Christmas mail. 
Intending to use the proceeds for the care of his tuber¬ 
cular son, he flips it into a viaduct. But two kids find 
it only to drop it between the wall partitions of an old 
barn. In 1955 it is found when the barn is being de¬ 
molished. The letters are sent on their way. 

The one addressed to George Radcliffe, successful sub¬ 
urbanite, is opened inadvertently by his wife, Martha. 
That starts the trouble. For the message is a demand 
for money from Jeremiah Clay, nightwatchman, who 
accuses George of robbery and murder. Back in ’45 
the Atlantic Carrier Corporation was robbed of $100,- 
000 and the cashier was stabbed to death. Eli Spindell, 
a malcontented employee was positively identified by 
George as the man with the small leather bag running 
from the scene of the crime. Spindell is in prison for 
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life, has always denied his guilt, and the money has 
never been found. And now this letter! 

What is Martha to believe? What is she to do? Did 
George do it? His testimony alone helped convict 
Spindell. Two months after the robbery George made 
an unexplainable “killing” in the market. To the tune 
of $100,000. And so Martha begins to worry and doubt. 
Could this man she loves so deeply and thinks she 
knows so intimately commit so heinous a crime and 
blandly carry on with no apparent twinges of con¬ 
science. As she digs deeper and deeper into the truth 
the terror of her plight increases. 

But since this type of fiction depends on surprise for 
its greatest effect, the reader will have to find out for 
himself how Martha and George’s problems are re¬ 
solved. This reviewer promises Ehrlich will keep you 
guessing right up to the last page. Alfred Hitchcock 
could make a differ of a thriller from this slickly con¬ 
trived and almost as slickly executed melodrama. I 
wrote almost. Intentionally. Because that staccato 
style. Has something about it. Something. Some¬ 
thing. What? Distracting? 

* * * 

Wentworth, Patricia The Listening Eye 

Lippincott. Sept. 26, 1955. 284p. $2.75. 

A sedate study in mayhem and menace. Four deaths 
while an old biddy, Maud Silver, uncovers the truth 
behind the strange robbery of the Bellington Necklace. 
The old gimmick of all the suspects in one household 
for an interminable weekend seems to be appropriate 
to the English low-voltage thrillers—especially murder 
in the Springtime. No Philip Marlowe nor Sam Spade, 
Maud knits one and purls two as she rocks to the end 
of the trail. Verdict: a lukewarm cup of tea. 

* * # 

Quentin, Patrick Man With Two Wives 

Inner Sanctum. Sept. 27, 1955. 279p. $2.75. 

A real puzzler that gets up and goes from first page to 
last. Accept the subtle basic premise (that the narra¬ 
tor is an emotionally immature man) and the action is 
completely believable: Biff Harding—dallying with his 
first wife, Angelica, while his second wife, Betsy, is out 
of town—is the only alibi for Angelica when her lover 
is shot to death. Problem: to admit his transgression 
and save Angelica but smash his happy (?) home and 
his plush position as v.p. in the advertising firm owned 
by Betsy’s father! To tell more would be unfair to 
Quentin. One slight problem for the scrupulous reader: 
very necessary to the plot denouement are the ques¬ 
tionable extramarital relations of some of the char¬ 
acters, though the author does not dwell on them. 
Verdict: Slickly tricky—if sick in morality. 

* * * 

Gardner, Earl S. Case of the Nervous Accomplice 
Morrow. Sept. 29, 1955. 275p. $2.75. 

Perry Mason again, this time involved with a woman 
who wants her husband at any cost. Greedy real 
estate operators, fill dirt for a Thruway, a dead man in 
a decrepit mansion and the inevitable trial in which 
Perry again meets District Attorney Burger. Verdict: 
Perry makes a ham of Burger. 


— Gardner — Carmichael Best Sellers 

Nichols — Latimer 

Carmichael, Harry The Screaming Rabbit 

Simon & Schuster. Oct. 1, 1955. $2.75. 

John Piper is an insurance assessor for the Anglo-Con¬ 
tinental Insurance Company. When he visits Edith 
Ellerby on Business, he hears a shot. Can a rabbit 
scream so piercingly as it dies? And what has hap¬ 
pened to Edith’s secretary and hunter, Walter Parr? 
In an English household loaded with intrigue only a 
casual visitor like Piper—who has no business inter¬ 
fering—could get in so deep. Verdict: Not very hare¬ 
raising! 

* * * 

Benson, Ben Broken Shield 

Mill-Morrow. Oct. 2, 1955. 191p. $2.75. 

Another adventure of the Massachusetts State Police. 
This time a rookie trades beats with a popular veteran 
and the old time (31!) is mercilessly shot to death. 
So Private Ralph Lindsey has to vindicate himself and 
avenge the broken shield of the State Police. The title 
is tied in with the thought that a murdered policeman 
represents a break in the shield of protection afforded 
the public by these knights of the highway. No mys¬ 
tery as such, this is an accurate depiction of a manhunt. 
Verdict: Novel setting with routine action. 

* * * 

Frost, Barbarra Innocent Bystander 

Coward-McCann. Oct. 2, 1955. 184p. $2.75. 

A female Perry Mason! This time Marka de Lancey, 
henna-rinsed orator of the Criminal Court, involved 
in defending the client of a friend she couldn’t refuse. 
Did Gregory Trafani, Italian composer, asphyziate 
Trixie Maxon because she kept interfering with his 
little black notes until all he could see was black. And 
went nuts. That’s too obvious for Marka. The New 
York setting is well realized even though some of the 
characters aren’t. Verdict: Missed the Marka! 

* * * 

Nichols, Beverley The Moonflower Murder 

Dutton. Oct. 3, 1955. $2.75. 

Horatio Green, amateur detective, has always loved 
flowers. And he’s been very eager to see the moon- 
flower Mrs. Faversham brought back from South Amer¬ 
ica. But the old girl is strangled, a dog is killed for a 
definite reason, and Horatio must uncover the bounder. 
All this in the rococo elegance and urbane English wit 
which are hallmarks of Beverley Nichols. Verdict: An 
exotic item not to everyone’s scent. 

* * * 

Latimer, Jonathan Sinners and Shrouds 

Simon & Schuster. Oct. 5, 1955. 250p. $3.00. 

This is the first novel in twenty years by the author of 
the now famous Lady in the Morgue. Latimer, Chand¬ 
ler and Hammett are all of the same school: a choppy, 
clipped style filled with strong metaphors; a cast of 
characters straight out of the nine circles of the Inferno: 
half human in their predation on the rest of mankind. 
It’s a rough tough world—all darkness and violence. 
This time, a semi-dipso reporter, Sam Clay, comes to 
in the apartment of Mary Trevor with whom he had 
spent the night. Unfortunately for Sam, she’s been 
carved up wth a pair of scissors. In his frantic and 
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often ludicrously incompetent effort to clear himself, 
he finds a pit of blackmail, lechery, robbery and mur¬ 
der. Under the muck which taints almost every char¬ 
acter, Sam Clay finds his own solution, involved though 
it may be. 

This is a sordid story told in a style intended to shock. 
And it does. Undoubtedly there are people like Stand- 
ish, Canning, Widdecomb, Mary Trevor, Mrs. Palmer, 
Sam Clay—each of whom has the moral awareness of 
an alley cat. Someone might offer in rebuttal: “New¬ 
man once wrote, ‘You can’t have sinless art in a sinful 
world’.’’ But is this Art? Verdict: Intriguingly mani¬ 
pulated if questionable in taste. 

* * * 

Head, Matthew Murder at the Flea Club 

Simon & Schuster. Oct. 6, 1955. 243p. $2.75. 

Reminiscent of Hugger Mugger in the Louvre, this mur¬ 
der is set in one of the night clubs of the most exotic 
city in the world, Paris. Hooper Talliaferro (Tolliver 
to you!) is the narrator; and medic from Africa, Mary 
Finney, buxom and brilliant, is the analyzer who un¬ 
ravels the puzzle. Nicole, proprietress of the Flea Club 
is a chanteuse who can’t use her head—it is bashed in 
from a blow of a shovel being used in the excavations 
of her cellar. See how off-beat this all is? Fey Freddy 
Fayerweather, avaricious Rene, inscrutable Tony, preda¬ 
tory Audrey, loyal Hoop and assorted odd ones com¬ 
prise the cast of this entertaining puzzler by an old 
hand. Verdict: This Flea will make you scratch your 
noggin. 

John M. Coppinger, 

Rye, New York 

BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB—OCTOBER 

Gunther, John Inside Africa 

Harper. Sept. 30, 1955. 952p. $6.00. 

To review John Gunther’s latest work is almost like 
tackling a volume of the Encyclopedia Brittanica. Be¬ 
tween ehe covers of Inside Africa is packed a mine 
of information regarding the political conditions in 
every part of that continent today. Personal observa¬ 
tions, reliable reporting, and the best scholarly works 
provide the sources for the author’s careful analysis of 
conditions in each political entity of the Dark Conti¬ 
nent. All his material is presented in a graceful style 
which produces a feeling of mutual identification 
between the reader and the area under consideration. 

Inside Africa comprises forty-six chapters and is divided 
into two parts of approximately equal length. The 
first part is devoted to the countries of the north and 
east from Morocco to Unganda, while the second takes 
up the south and west from the Union to Dakar. The 
amount of space devoted to each country varies with 
their importance to the author. For instance, Morocco 
rates six chapters, while Madagascar receives only a few 
pages. Ir is obviously impossible to comment here on 
all the subjects covered in this book, but we must touch 
upon a few points of special importance. 

Especially impressive is Gunther’s treatment of Kenya. 
Three chapters are devoted to this explosive land and 
they also contain a good discussion of the administrative 
philosophy underlying British colonial government 
The author carefully analyzes the Kenya land problem, 


a key issue in almost all Africa, for frequently it is the 
root of racial animosities. Gunther maintains that the 
object of the Mau Mau movement is not so much 
directly to drive Europeans from Kenya, but to create 
conditions in which Africans will not work for them, 
thus rendering the settlements economically useless and 
inducing an eventual withdrawal. This analysis fits 
in well with much of what else we know about the 
Mau Mau and Kykuyu feeling, especially the fact that 
Mau Mau activity has been directed much more against 
Africans than Europeans. However, the fact that the 
Europeans are better protected than the Africans must 
also be considered. Emerging through all the discus¬ 
sion is the profound ignorance which the Europeans 
have of Africans, an ignorance especially attested to in 
Kenya by the fact that only two Europeans have a good 
knowledge of the Kykuyu language (although many 
more can get by in Swahili—the lingua franca of the 
East Coast). 

This factor of mutual understanding permeates all 
Gunther’s analyses, for Africa’s future must be built 
around plural societies in which different groups can 
work together because they understand and respect one 
another. The inescapable fact is that for Africa as a 
whole there are 195 million Africans against five mil¬ 
lion Europeans. The latter can not longer maintain 
their rule primarily by force, for the facts of demog¬ 
raphy are working against them. Furthermore, force 
engenders counterforce, and this inhibits further white 
settlement which, in turn, will affect the population 
balance. 

African nationalism, its desire to assert itself against 
the foreigner, emerges continually throughout the con¬ 
tinent and is the theme of this book. No matter how 
good colonial rule has been, Gunther maintains, it 
cannot really last. Development and education are the 
key problems in helping the Africans to self-rule. Edu¬ 
cation, however, poses a tremendous paradox. Its de¬ 
nial induces serious discontent, but if given it will 
strengthen the Africans to the point where they can 
more easily expel the white man. Britain alone really 
faces up to this dilemma, and tries to educate the 
African for self-government trusting that the ensuing 
good-will in the long run will be more profitable than 
repression. Finally ,Gunther believes that the political 
character of African nationalism in coming generations 
will be leftist, but he does not believe that it is seriously 
threatened by communism. While communism has 
many potential allies (ignorance, poverty, color bar, 
appreciation of the U.S.S.R.’s pseudo anti-colonialism) 
other facts operate against it (distance from Russia, the 
communal character of tribal life, religion, Soviet im¬ 
perialism, and governmental strength). But, above all, 
working against communism are, or should be, policies 
geared to give the African education, political democ¬ 
racy, and reform. 

The best guaranty against Communism is the es¬ 
tablishment of strong, progressive nationalist gov¬ 
ernments, if possible with strong ties to a friendly 
Europe. By far the most sensible way to discour¬ 
age Communism in Africa is to give political op¬ 
portunity to the native populations. Deprive them 
of their legitimate aspirations to be free, and the 
Communists will certainly make trouble. For in¬ 
stance, if the Gold Coast experiment fails, the 
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rive in which the words or actions of the archbishop 
have a tinge of insincerity because they result from 
deliberate histrionic effort. Mr. Duggan presses his 
interpretation, threading it through the whole life of 
his subject; even from the prefatory note it is evident 
rhat in historical matters this author makes up his mind 
definitely and does not care to leave questions un¬ 
answered or doubtfully answered. He is faithful to 
the truth as it is known, however, and all the things 
he describes might have been just as he pictures them. 
In one point of technique he has erred—he has written 
too much for most tastes. Incidents which are known 
only in barest outline he makes into full-blown episodes 
with abundant color and sound. The result is a story 
that is correct in outline but questionable, though de¬ 
lightful, in detail. 

This book is not for the devotee of scholarly biography; 
but it should be read by those who want to know Saint 
Thomas and who are interested in the age in which he 
lived; and, for that matter, it should be read by all who 
enjoy a good account of a great man. Readers may be 
a little confused by “meetings” in which the king stays 
in one room and the saint in another with no com¬ 
munication between them, and they may be a little 
dismayed by the author’s picture of the archbishop 
instinctively reaching for a sword he had ceased carry¬ 
ing many years before; but they will really live with 
Saint Thomas of Canterbury in twelfth-century 
England. 

William B. Hill, S.J., 

Wernersville, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Grauwin, Paul Doctor at Dienbienphu 

Translated by James Oliver. Day. Oct. 6, 1955. 304p. 

$4.00. 

Doctor at Dienbienphu is an English translation of 
Major Paul Grauwin’s terrifying account of the fifty- 
seven day siege that ended the war in Indo-China. 
Doctor Grauwin, after a long tour of military service, 
was waiting at Haiphong for transportation back to 
France and a hard-earned leave when word came that 
a surgeon was urgently needed at Dienbienphu. The 
area was not then under heavy attack and it was 
believed that a replacement would be furnished within 
two weeks. With that understanding, Doctor Grauwin 
volunteered for the assignment. This was in February 
1944. By March thirteenth, and before he could be 
replaced, all hell broke loose—the battle was on. 

For the next two months the problems of strategy, the 
maintenance of supplies and reinforcements, of con¬ 
stant bombardment, of keeping the airstrip in opera¬ 
tion, of ruptured communications, of the care of six 
thousand casualties that passed through the knee-deep- 
muddied underground hospital, which was constantly 
in need of water, became the relentless struggle of this 
seemingly tireless surgeon. Despite the appalling con¬ 
ditions of mud, filth, humidity, heat, fetor, crowding, 
flies, wounds swarming with maggots, and his own 
lack of sleep, Doctor Grauwin only once speaks of 
being weary and then it was on the day before the 
surrender of the French forces. Finally, as a captive, 
he went back to the hospital and continued caring for 
the wounded. Genevieve de Galard, the famous flight 
nurse who became stranded at Dienbienphu in the 


midst of the siege and remained the only woman in 
the entire garrison until the surrender, plays a tender 
and heroic role. 

In Doctor at Dienbienphu the reader will become ac¬ 
quainted with practically everyone with whom Major 
Grauwin associates: hospital personnel, corps men, 
litter bearers, non-coms, officers, flight nurses and, in¬ 
deed, many of the killed and wounded. Not only that, 
he will learn what many of these people looked like, 
how they were dressed and the nature of their work. 
The French, Moroccan, Singalese, Viet, and North 
African wounded are pointed out. The religion of 
some is mentioned. The hospital is not only fully 
described but there is a pictorial section with an aerial 
view of the camp, a map of, and scenes at the hospital 
and a full-page photograph of the Doctor. In fact there 
is so much inconsequential detail that the book at times 
becomes very boring and the repeatedly gruesome de¬ 
scriptions of wounds and operations are in poor taste 
for popular reading. 

* * * 

Stoddard, George D. 

'Krebiozen’: The Great Cancer Mystery 
Beacon. Sept. 2, 1955. 282p. $3.50. 

Bailey’s K* — ^Krebiozen—Key to Cancer? and Stod¬ 
dard’s ‘Krebiozen’: The Great Cancer Mystery are 
directly dichotomous. Even though both authors em¬ 
ploy largely identical source material, Bailey’s book is 
the more paradoxical and misleading. In my review 
of it (Best Sellers, May 15, 1955) I expressed the still 
unrevised belief that, “The opinion of the author to the 
contrary notwithstanding, krebiozen is a dead duck!” 
I did not then realize that its unceremonious burial was 
in the offing. Now, supported by copious footnotes 
and irrefutable documentation, Stoddard has written 
its epitaph. And the mourners grieve: the krebiozen 
interests in their anguish tried to silence Doctor Stod¬ 
dard by petitioning the Massachusetts Courts for an 
injunction against the Beacon Press. But, as matters 
stand, the krebiozen controversy is defunct proposi¬ 
tion not only in scientific circles but apparently, and in¬ 
deed hopefully, in the Courts as well—to which I say, 
“Amen.” 

‘Krebiozen’: The Great Cancer Mystery reveals that the 
Yugoslovian Durovic brothers, Steven, a physician, and 
Marko, an attorney and co-owner of Europe’s third 
largest munitions factory, were expatriated after the 
second World War with a Vatican visa to Argentina. 
Steven claimed to be of royalty and a former professor 
of medicine at the University of Belgrade where he 
spent most of his time in cancer research. However, 

ther are no records of research publications and none 
of a presentation before a learned society by Doctor 
Durovic either in Europe, Argentina or the United 
States. And as far as can be learned, he is not licensed 
to practice medicine anywhere in America. 

In Buenos Aires Doctor Durovic injected cattle with 
tissue extracts following which he said he was able to 
recover a product, kositerin, from the animal’s plasma. 
Kositerin proved ineffectual in cancer but seemed to 
have some merit in the control of high blood pressure. 
At the end of three months of investigation at North¬ 
western University Medical School, however, the sub¬ 
stance was found to be inert. Krebiozen, similarly de- 
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Roy Rogers’s admirers will be interested in the story 
of his early life which was one of poverty, hard-work 
and little schooling. The “King of the Cowboys” was 
brought up on an Ohio River houseboat and later on 
a small farm. When his family migrated to Cali¬ 
fornia he engaged in every kind of odd job, from driv¬ 
ing trucks to pickling peaches. Learning to play the 
guitar at 10 he held one-night stands with “The Sons 
of the Pioneers” and then contracted with Republic 
Pictures in 1937. There he met Dale Evans whose 
early years also had been marked with tragedy—an 
elopement at fourteen and desertion shortly after the 
birth of her son, Tom Fox. Later as a widower with 
three small children, Roy married Dale. 

It was the birth of their daughter, Robin, that brought 
them close to God. The sufferings of the parents of a 
Mongoloid infant caused Dale to read the Bible for 
hours before Robin’s crib and to reflect on the deeper 
reasons for such sufferings. A second tragedy came 
to Dale when her son Tom’s child was born without 
a hip socket on one side. The resignation of Dale and 
Roy before these trials will win additional admirers 
from the thousands of cinema fans. Dale reasoned 
with Roy that God placed retarded children in a 
tense, frustrated and rushing world in order that we 
might understand our complete dependence on Him. 

The Answer Is God presents the initial shock and 
outrage experienced by the parents of a physically 
handicapped child and dramatically shows that the 
concealed riches in the acceptance of such a child are 
the patience, understanding and tolerance for all forms 
of suffering, a real appreciation of the Cross. Though 
the style of the book in several places has the atmos¬ 
phere of a television script, the biography in the main 
is an inspiring account of the real significance of suffer¬ 
ing for all of us. 

Thomas A. Wassmer, S.J., 

LeMoyne College, 

Syracuse, New York 

* * * 

Rav, Gordon N. Thackeray: the Uses of Adversity 
McGraw-Hill. Oct. 10, 1955. 537p. $7.00. 

Thackeray made it clear to his daughters that he 
wanted no one to write a biography of him after his 
death. This wish was duly respected by his descend¬ 
ants until attacks upon the novelist’s memory forced 
his daughter, Lady Ritchie, to come publicly to his 
defense in the 1890’s. Some of the family archives 
were then opened to investigators but it was only within 
recent years that all the abundant material for biog¬ 
raphy was made available for study. Gordon N. Ray, 
who has already published a book on Thackeray’s life 
as revealed in his novels and four volumes of Thack¬ 
eray^ letters, now comes forward with the first volume 
of the first really scholarly biography of the great 
Victorian. 

Perhaps it is just as well that a comprehensive biog¬ 
raphy was late in coming; without the long delay, it 
might not have been so full and fresh as Mr. Ray’s 
book is. This volume, which is to be complemented 
eventually by one other, ends with the publication of 
Vanity Fair. It advances a wealth of information about 
Thackeray’s family, his background, his youth, his 


marriage, his early struggles as a writer. There are 
few lacunae and about these obviously nothing can be 
done because Mr. Ray has sought out all the infor¬ 
mation available. Out of a mass of material there 
emerges not only a definite impression of Thackeray 
but also a clear picture of the Victorian age. This 
volume could serve as a useful handbook for young 
American readers who, in successive waves, meet 
nineteenth-century England in the great novelists but 
are able to muster only the smallest understanding of 
the peculiar meaning that the Indian service, fixed in¬ 
comes, residence on the continent, and gentleman’s 
education had for that particular age. Thackeray’s 
life is a cross-section of Victorian life except at its 
highest and lowest social levels—even when he was 
poorest, Thackeray was a poor gentleman and could 
not know the poverty of the proletariat. 

Mr. Ray has been able to meet most of the demands 
imposed on him by his monumental task. He has 
marshalled his material rather well and annotated it, 
if anything, too thoroughly. Within his scope he 
might have done more: he might have condensed the 
prosy, systematic analysis of Thackeray’s unimportant 
early work and thus allowed himself space for more 
illustrative and revealing anecdotes—once or twice he 
leads a reader right up to them and then sends him 
off, via a footnote, in search of the material in which 
they are contained; he might have been happier in his 
choice of quotations, some of which do not serve the 
purpose of making Thackeray’s writing attractive and 
one of which—an opinion of Turner—does not seem to 
prove the point which Mr. Ray is trying to make: his 
style, though clear, might have been made more fluent; 
and he might have added to his analysis of Vanity Fair 
and his description of its success a picture of Thackeray 
at work on the book that brought him fame and finan¬ 
cial stability. Yet these are potential and accidental 
excellences; all the substantial values of sound biog¬ 
raphy are in the book as it actually is. 

William B. Hill, S.J., 

Wernersville, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Cole, William Graham 

Sex in Christianity and Psychoanalysis 

Oxford. Oct. 13, 1955. 329p. $4.00. 

This book pretends to be an ideological study of the 
basic attitudes toward sex in Christianity and in psy¬ 
choanalysis. The first section is devoted to the inter¬ 
pretations of sex in Christianity; and it considers the 
teaching of Christ and St. Paul, St. Augustine, St. 
Thomas Aquinas and the Council of Trent, Luther and 
Calvin, contemporary Catholic and Protestant theol¬ 
ogians. If this investigation had been pursued in a 
scientific and objective manner, it would have been a 
valuable contribution to knowledge. 

But the author is a Protestant minister whose outlook 
is colored by prejudices derived from psychoanalysis. 
He introduces a theory which he regards as an estab¬ 
lished fact. This theory maintains that the Bible is 
naturalistic while the idea of a conflict between man’s 
body and his soul is dualistic, stemming from Greek 
philosophy. In his opinion “the Bible is clear that 
man’s nature is one, a psycho-physical unity, and there 
is nowhere any suggestion that the body should be 
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controlled or ruled by the reason.” Anyone who op¬ 
poses this theory is tarred with the brush of Hellenism. 
When St. Paul writes, “For I am delighted with the 
law of God according to the inner man, but I see an¬ 
other law in my members, warring against the law of 
my mind and making me prisoner to the law of sin 
that is in my members,” he is of course falling victim 
to Hellenism and corrupting true Biblical doctrine. 

In the same way Cole asserts that asceticism and moral- 
ism are wrong, entirely opposed to the naturalism of 
the Bible. “The Old Testament knows nothing of 
asceticism, of disciplining the flesh for the sake of the 
spirit . . . Jesus was no monk; he was called a ‘wine- 
bibber and publican’.” Yet the author conveniently 
forgets that Christ fasted forty days and forty nights, 
that He warned His disciples that certain evil spirits 
could be cast out only by prayer and fasting. When the 
Sapiential Books of the Old Testament disagree with 
Cole’s theory, they too are tainted with Hellenism. 

The Fathers of the Church such as Augustine and 
Jerome do not teach true Biblical doctrine because 
Greek dualism has contaminated them. Aquinas and 
the Council of Trent and modern authorities such as 
Leo XIII, Pius XI, Father Messenger and Bishop Sheen 
also have departed from Biblical naturalism into dual- 
istic errors. Luther and Calvin as well as many mod¬ 
ern Protestant theologians do not agree with Cole’s 
theory and are therefore mistaken. But modern psy¬ 
choanalysis teaches the naturalism which Cole espouses 
and is, accordingly, closer to true religion than histori¬ 
cal Christianity. 

Original sin has an entirely different meaning for Cole 
than it does for us. “The doctrine of original sin, how¬ 
ever, engenders an awareness of the fact that all men 
suffer from anxiety and estrangement, separated from 
God and neighbor, and divided within themselves. 
They develop, perforce, ‘reparative’ strategies, patterns 
of behavior which are designed to allay anxiety. This 
is the significance of all sexual aberrations.” The only 
evil in the world is anxiety. “That is what must be 
understood about both the pervert and the philanderer: 
they are not seeking sexual satisfaction primarily but are 
using sex as a means to the end of allaying anxiety.” 
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Christ’s teaching on divorce is facilely rejected by Cole 
when he states: “To seek to make any of Jesus’ abso¬ 
lutes into laws governing human behavior is to miss 
the whole point of his message, to erect a new legal¬ 
ism.” Because the Catholic Church preaches Christ’s 
doctrine on divorce, she is legalistic, deluded by Hel¬ 
lenistic errors. As you can see, this book is dangerous, 
replete with half-truths and misinterpretations which 
may easily deceive those who are not thoroughly con¬ 
versant with Holy Scripture and tradition. 

Harry C. Koenig, Ph.D., 

Chicago, Illinois 

* * * 

Adams, Joey Strictly for Laughs 

Fell. Oct. 5, 1955. 190p. $2.95. 

Joey Adams is one of the hard-working comedians who 
are popular on the night club circuits, where humor is 
usually intensified by the alcoholic content of the audi¬ 
ence. Something of the effort to be heard above the 
dull roar of half-muted small-talk in the dimmed light 
of the boite-de'nuit gives an unpleasant overtone of 
stridency to the printed “routine” of the professional 
amuser. Very likely, one’s enjoyment of this collection 
of smart-cracks, anecdotes, gag-lines, and run-of-the- 
mouth banter would be heightened by a Martini Prel¬ 
ude or a Manhattan Overture or what’s yours? Joey 
Adams likely would be better heard than seen thus 
only in print. Not always the most pleasant or attrac¬ 
tive aura of one’s personality comes through in such 
“joke-books” as this; what comes through somewhat 
annoyingly is the name-dropping and the boy-am-I- 
great! aroma. My private opinion, (thus made some¬ 
what public), is that Mr. Adams should have been 
warned about the difference in media: the written book 
is so much more devastatingly cold and enduring, so 
too much like playing your spot to an audience of one 
on a night not fit for man or beast to be out in, than is 
the get-out-there-and-knock-’em-dead lift one gets from 
a full house not yet frazzled but pleasantly edged over. 
Still, a joke book is a joke book; and Joey Adams is 
more up to date than Joe Miller. 

* * * 

Burrows, Abe The Ahe Burrows Songbook 

Doubleday. Oct. 6, 1955. 127p. $4.50. 

Mr. Burrows calls the twenty-three songs herein con¬ 
tained—in arrangement for piano by Alexander Stein- 
ert with illustrations by Roberta Macdonald—typical- 
type songs. Each is a take-off of a type of popular 
ditty, a shrewdly satirical lampoon of the tin-pantry 
tunesmiths. Many of them Mr. Burrows first intro¬ 
duced in successful sallies into the night-clubs, notably: 
“I’m in Love With the Girl with the Three Blue Eyes” 
which is explained as a my-girl-is-better-than-your-girl- 
type ballad. A French-type song, “Ron, Ron, Ron,” 
is intended to kid the neckerchief off the chanteur a 
l’Apache; Noel Coward must be at least one-in-mind 
as the prototype of the gypsy-type “The Gypsy’s Vio¬ 
lin”; as Cole Porter might squirm hearing “My Brain,” 
the clever-type song. There’s almost all the necessary 
schmaltz for one of those Belgravia operettas which 
still clutter stages in the provinces in the excerpts pre¬ 
sented from “The Duke of Dittendorten.” And there 
is a looping parody of all Alma-Mater-we’ll-be-true 
hymns in the paean to “Upper Peabody Teachnological 
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College.” “You put a piece of carbon paper under 
your heart and gave me just a copy of, just a second- 
sheet of love!” wails the “stationery-type song.” And 
there is “Lopin’ Along” to horse up the cowboy lament, 
or western-type song. A laundry-list-type song (these 
things remind me of you); a home-type serenade to 
“Brooklyn, U.S.A.”; a southern-type, a he-man type, 
and a baritone-type song are also among the double- 
dozen-less-one. This should be fun for home-type 
parties, especially if there are any gather-around-the- 
piano-types around to howl them. But silly as the 
songs of these types are, they are likely to go right on 
being written and sung, no matter how needled by 
Burrows. 

* * * 

Williamson, Hugh Ross Historical Whodunits 
Macmillan. Oct. 4, 1955. 224p. $3.75. 

Hugh Ross Williamson, English historian, novelist, and 
dramatist, will have no truck with the current con¬ 
ventional myths of historical interpretation. Proudly 
he asserts his adherence to “the oldest and most dis¬ 
credited . . . the Great Man myth” which “insists that 
‘history’ is nothing but the relationship and interaction 
of characters and that, under God, events are deter¬ 
mined ... by men and women who, by birth or genius 
or beauty, are in a position to impose their will upon 
their fellows.” (It may be noted that Mr. Williamson 
is not alone among contemporary historians in attempt¬ 
ing to redress the balance tipped so heavily in the 
direction of impersonal forces by the emergence of 
“scientific history” in the nineteenth century.) For 
Mr. Williamson the question is “whodunit?”, not 
“whatdunit?”; and the analogy between detective and 
historian is obvious. 

Our historical sleuth sets out to unravel the mysteries 
of thirteen incidents in English history, ranging chrono¬ 
logically from the strange death of William Rufus in 
1100 to the Appin murder in 1752. Eleven of the 
episodes, however, are concentrated in the period from 
1485 to 1688 which is the area of Mr. Williamson’s 
special interest. Here, he insists, to get at the truth it 
is necessary to allow for “successive waves of calculated 
falsehood” — anti-Plantagenet propaganda by the suc¬ 
cessful Tudors, anti-Catholic propaganda by the trium¬ 
phant Protestants, and anti-Stuart propaganda by the 
victorious Parliamentarians—which has become estab¬ 
lished as unimpeachable truth through constant repeti¬ 
tion by the authors of tomes and texts. For English 
history, Voltaire’s observation that history is but an 
agreed-upon story of the past would seem to have 
pertinence. 

Mr. Williamson does an amazingly good job of cutting 
through this accretion of propaganda and, while he 
does not always offer the final answers, his investiga¬ 
tions frequently alter the very nature of the questions 
to be asked. He finds Richard III innocent of the 
murder of his nephews (only Henry VII, in the good 
tradition of detective fiction, had both motive and 
opportunity ); Elizabeth I, he argues convincingly, had 
foreknowledge of the murder of Amy Robsart, the wife 
of her lover, Dudley; and Mary Stuart, he contends, 
was railroaded in the Darnley murder case on evidence 
probably fabricated by Cecil. The subtle hand of the 
sinuous Cecil is exposed as the manipulator of the 


puppets in several of the more unsavory episodes; the 
classic instances are, of course, the murder of Darnley 
and the Gunpowder Plot. Incidentally, Mr. William¬ 
son adduces cogent evidence that Baron Monteagle was 
Cecil’s agent provocateur in the latter case. With sure¬ 
ness of touch he deals with such diverse topics as the 
Gowrie Conspiracy and the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, the identities of Perkin Warbeck and James 
de la Cloche, the “Campden Wonder” and the God¬ 
frey murder. Unlike the great Holmes, Mr. William¬ 
son does not produce enough evidence to hang the 
culprits, but one hopes that the world’s Watsons, im¬ 
pressed by the depth of his knowledge, the sharpness 
of his wits, and the crispness of his narration, will be 
tempted to dip into some of the more pretentious works 
of this eminently literate historian. 

Frank Gerrity, Ph.D., 

St. Joseph’s College, 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Kane, John J. 

CatholiC’Protestant Conflicts in America 
Regnery. Sept. 26, 1955. 244p. $3.50. 

Professor Kane propounds two paradoxical conclusions 
in his careful study of Catholic-Protestant conflict. He 
asserts that Catholic influence in the United States, 
as measured by achievement in business and the pro¬ 
fessions, is not growing. Yet Protestant and secularist 
antagonism toward the Church, motivated by an al¬ 
leged increase in Catholic power, is increasing. In 
spite of the fact that we have been, and continue to 
be, a Protestant nation, the dominant religious group 
feels uncertain of its power and consequently hostile 
toward those who threaten, or appear to threaten, its 
status. 

The surface arguments used against Catholics by both 
Protestants and secularist liberals suffer from the defect 
of inconsistency. Both groups have consistently and 
successfully practiced what they decry in Catholics: 
imposition of views by political means; censorship; and 
the like. Because of this inconsistency, it is necessary 
to delve into the real reasons, as contrasted with sur¬ 
face arguments, for their hostility. Professor Kane does 
well in probing the underlying causes of tension and 
conflict. 

While the subject treated is delicate, the tone of the 
book is moderate and without rancor. The author 
does not hesitate to criticize Catholic shortcomings. 
He particularly notes the absence of real lay leadership 
in the Church. Although there are historical explana¬ 
tions for this, he nevertheless feels that more progress 
should have been made. 

Both Catholics and Protestants should read and ponder 
this analysis of a trend which could endanger our 
democratic processes. We might all consider the pro¬ 
posed remedy: more open channels of communication 
between the groups, especially when a friendly atmos¬ 
phere is available. 

This well balanced work of sound scholarship should 
he widely read. Both Catholics and Protestants can 
gain much insight from its conclusions. 

John F. Cronin, S.S., 

Washington, D. C. 
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Santee, Ross Dog Days 

Scribner. Oct. 3, 1955. 244p. $3.95. 

Mr. Santee has published five books previous to this, 
and all five had led us to expect that the sixth would 
be a charmingly told, gently and humorously written 
reminiscence of prairie and ranching, of the West or 
Southwest when the author was young. Dog Days is 
no disappointment; it is, rather, perhaps the best of 
Mr. Santee’s books to date. In it he recalls his boy¬ 
hood in and about an Iowa farm town, a boyhood that 
was, happily, constantly associated with some dog or 
other, beginning with Wrinkle and on with Bing. 
Ground squirrel hunts, swimming in the pool by the 
floodgate, smoking cornsilk and trying the first chaw 
of tobacco from a sticky plug, the adventures and 
escapades of small town and farm bred boys the world 
over are the warp and woof of the fabric Mr. Santee 
weaves. This is a pleasant and chucklesome and affec¬ 
tionate book that should give hours of enjoyment to 
all ages of readers. Adults will, perhaps, grow the 
more misty-eyed over some of the nostalgic recollec¬ 
tions of a world that was clear and in harmony and at 
peace, with decency and honesty and honor; but this 
is as much a young people’s book as well. The author 
has illustrated his reminiscences with sketches that are 
apt and, in their own way, reminiscent, too. 

* * * 

Hill, Pati The Pit and the Century Plant 

Harper. Sept. 21, 1955. 276p. $3.50. 

Formerly a Powers model, Pati Hill went to France to 
continue her career in the couturier salons in Paris. 
After a time she decided to write a book. She retired 
to a rural area near Monterre, and lived in a ramshackle 
peasant cottage. This book is a journal of her life on 
the farm. She describes the condition of the fields, her 
neighbor, Madame Joumard, Madame Joumard’s son, 
the various occupations of farm life, the barnyard 
animals, and the day to day incidents of living in the 
country. During her rustication Miss Hill continually 
fills with anything expendable a gaping hole left by 
the Germans during World War II, and Madame Jou¬ 
mard’s century plant blooms; hence the title. 

This volume is an attempt by an American model to 
write a French Walden. I cannot think of anything 
more incongruous. Throughout the book the author 
issues pronouncements like: “I particularly hate roosters, 
but I don’t like chickens either”; “Ducks are loving and 
silly and sweet and the most thing they want is just 
mud and a little water”; “I don’t either love or hate 
turkeys”; “I like briars better than the things that look 
like elephant ears, though.” It would seem that if 
one is going to write a journal of country life then one’s 
insights should be more profound or more novel, or, at 
least, some philosophy, a la Thoreau, should be de¬ 
livered. But all Miss Hill has to offer are banalities; 
she acts as if she has been the first person to live in the 
country, and at most times she expounds her common¬ 
place observations as if they were newly discovered 
truths. They probably were such for Miss Hill—but 
certainly for few other people. 

When she first started to write this book, she found it 
extremely difficult. As she tells us on page 188, she 
“just did not seem to have anything to say.” We can 
change the tense and sum up by saying “Miss Hill does 


not have anything to say.” I am surprised the book 
was even published. Perhaps the glamorous picture of 
Miss Hill on the cover supplies the answer. After all 
the pretty girl is used to advertise everything from beer 
to automobiles; why shouldn’t a book written by a 
model boost the sale? I wonder what Thoreau would 
say of The Pit and the Century Plant? Possibly this— 
“There is an incessant influx of novelty into the world, 
and yet we tolerate incredible dullness.” Whatever 
else might be said of Thoreau, it could not be that he 
was incredibly dull; I wish I could say the same of 
Miss Hill. 

Paul A. Doyle, Ph.D., 
Fordham University, 

New York, New York 

* * * 

Smelser, M. and Kirwin, H. W. 

Conceived in Liberty 
Garden City. Oct. 3, 1955. 768p. $7.50. 

Conceived in Liberty is a textbook for use on a second¬ 
ary school level. Its scope of American history is from 
the colonization of the New World to the Congressional 
elections of 1954. The book follows the usual pattern 
of high school texts with a few major exceptions. First, 
since the book was prepared for Catholic schools it 
places great emphasis on the history of Catholicism in 
the Western hemisphere. Second, the authors have 
done a magnificent job in providing the reader with 
maps, pictures and graphs. Rarely has this reviewer 
come across a text so profusely illustrated and which 
contained so many excellent maps. 

The authors have prepared their text so that it is read¬ 
able and historically accurate. Its appendices contain 
the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, a 
list of the Presidents, Chief Justices of the Supreme 
Court and of the Archdioceses and Dioceses of the 
United States. Each chapter has review questions and 
study projects. The text is somewhat weak on bibliog¬ 
raphy. Additional reading lists should have been in¬ 
serted at the end of each chapter. 

This text seems best suited for Catholic junior and 
senior high school classes. In schools where the parish 
buys the texts this book can well be used. But to ask 
a student to shell out $7.50 for a copy is asking quite 
a bit from a fledging historian. If a cheaper edition 
could be prepared I would say “this is it.” The authors 
have come up with a remarkable text. 

F rank C. Brown, 
Department of History, 
University of Scranton 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S BOOKS 

Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., Contributing Editor 

Archibald, Joseph Aviation Cadet 

Longmans. Aug. 1955. 167p. $2.50. 

Good recruiting material for the U. S. Air Force is con¬ 
tained in the story of Air Cadet Melvin Towne and his 
two buddies. Incorporated into the slight plot are 
answers to such questions as whether the training pre¬ 
pares a service man to make a livelihood as a com¬ 
mercial flyer, whether it can straighten out a young 
man whose indulgent family doubts his staying power, 
and whether flying is much more dangerous than 
driving an automobile. Over and above the narrative 
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is definite information about flying both airborne and 
jet planes, and the discipline and step-by-step training 
necessary beforehand. The characters are types but 
they are believable, and their development in skill, 
responsibility and loyalty is believable, too. Easy read¬ 
ing, with much dialogue and a glossary of air force 
slang, for boys 12 to 16. 

★ * * 

Bentel, Pearl Bucklen I’ll Know My hove 

Longmans. July, 1955. 218p. $3.00. 

A junior novel with setting in Finland during the 1939 
Russian invasion, the chief characters of which con¬ 
sist of a 12-year-old girl with ambitions to become an 
actress and to go to America, her 14-year-old brother 
who wants to become an engineer and go to America, 
and their parents who are staff members of the Music 
Institute in Viipuri. The plot breaks into two uneven 
parts, of which the first (which is both the longer and 
the stronger) is concerned with the Winterwar and its 
demonstrations of fierce patriotism, devastation and 
personal losses; while the second describes Sirrka’s 
postwar dramatic studies and successful stage experience 
in Finland and later, more briefly, in America, con¬ 
cluding with her choice between two suitors and be¬ 
tween Finland and America. The authors show 
greater capability as a reporter than as a creative writer. 
The narrative pertaining to the Midsummer Night 
celebration, the bombing of the children’s school, the 
flight to and life in the army camp, the journey to 
Helsinki and chaotic conditions existing there—all 
drawn, apparently, from authentic sources, and care¬ 
fully checked — are more vitally presented than is 
Sirrka’s subsequent career and heart-searchings. But 
because so little is available on the Russo-Finnish War, 
or on Finland itself, for this age-group, and because the 
war information which comes through the story is 
striking and moving, the book may still be useful in 
spite of its drop into mediocrity in the second part. 

* * * 

Better Homes and Gardens Junior Cook Cook 
Meredith. Sept. 20, 1955. 191p. Illus. $2.95 (loose- 

leaf). 

In a ringed notebook to which additions may be made, 
with red-and-white “gingham” cover, and brightly illus¬ 
trated pages including photographs (often colored) of 
the finished product, as well as drawings of the step-by- 
step procedures to be followed, six groups of tested 
recipes tell the young girl what ingredients will be 
needed, what utensils to take out, and what action to 
take. Included are: beverages, breads and sandwiches, 
candy and cookies, desserts, main dishes, vegetables 
and salads. Prefacing the recipes are pictures and defi¬ 
nitions of basic cooking terms, measures, rules for kit¬ 
chen safety, and instructions for cleaning up the kit¬ 
chen afterwards. Following each section are ideas for 
varying the recipes, for menus, table settings, appetizers. 
A very helpful table of weights and measures is found 
on the endpapers. The recipes are simple and prac¬ 
tical, the instructions clear, the pictures mouth-water¬ 
ing, and the book as a whole a delightful possession 
for the girl’s own bookshelf. 

* * * 

Butler, Beverly Song of the Voyageur 

Odd. Sept. 26, 1955. 247p. $2.75. (Winner of the 

Seventeenth Summer Literary Competition) 


While this will not replace Seventeenth Summer in 
girls’ affections, the fact that it, too, was begun in col¬ 
lege (Mt. Mary, Milwaukee, in this case) and that its 
pretty author is blind will start them out favorably 
disposed to the book. Nor will they be let down as 
they follow the story of 19-year-old Diane Aubert who 
lives with the French-Canadian Cormier family in 
Wisconsin during the 1830’s. Nostalgia for the more 
gracious living of her grandfather’s home in Massachu¬ 
setts is increased when a young Philadelphia tenderfoot 
reveals the possibility of recovering grandfather’s lost 
legacy. But this is more than counterbalanced by her 
affection for the Cormier family, including the eldest 
son who is Indian-French. The details relating to 
pioneer life are a bit superficial and definitely rose- 
colored, but the picture of family life is warm and 
happy, and the characters are individual and life-like. 
The episode of Emile’s mutilation by a bear — the 
book’s high point, so far as action goes—is realistic and 
exciting. Weakest feature of the plot is the improb¬ 
ability that a 15-year-old girl would teach the wounded 
Emile to read them. 

* * * 

Carse, Robert The Winner 

Illustrated by Charles Hand Geer. Scribner. Sept. 22, 
1955. 184p. $2.50. 

Told with directness and commendable economy of 
words, the story of Jarvis Meckly’s four years of tennis 
is not only a picture of the way champions are trained 
and a quick glance at the life they lead, but a lesson in 
values as well. Jarvis was twelve when his father, a 
retired Navy officer and former varsity tennis player, 
built a court for him on their island home where the 
family now made a living farming. With his father for 
coach, Jarvis practiced a year, then through his rich 
cousin’s influence obtained an athletic scholarship to a 
private school where tennis was important. There 
under the driving of a surly school coach, he developed 
his game until he was considered Davis Cup material. 
A crop failure on the island just before his final prep- 
school year sent him into professional tennis and on a 
circuit of the big cities of four continents. Though 
urged to renew the contract for the next year and 
promised a bigger bonus, the boy decided for agricul¬ 
tural college and his father’s farm. The principal 
characters of the story are sketched lightly but realis¬ 
tically to show some of the types of individuals who 
engage in competitive sports, and to bring out the effect 
of over-confidence, lack of self control, and insufficient 
preparation upon the player’s game. The relationship 
between the boy and his father is well handled, and 
the boy’s associations with other youths, whether these 
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be the wealthy pupils at his private school or the sons 
of the Negro workers on his father’s farm, are whole¬ 
hearted and unselfconscious. A superior sports story. 

* * * 

Carlson, Esther Elisabeth The Long Way Round 
Rinehart. Aug. 12, 1955. 244p. $2.75. (Junior Literary 
Guild selection) 

The point of view embodied in this otherwise pleasant 
story of a shy, socially inept girl, newly graduated from 
high school where she was a top student, may not in¬ 
duce a desire to work for good grades or to plan for 
college, but its thesis that social ease comes from think¬ 
ing of others rather than one’s self is sound enough. 
The plot has to do with Enid Emery whose family took 
for granted that she would go on to the college where 
her popular sister was a junior. Enid, sure that the 
yearbook’s description of her (“quietest and most stu¬ 
dious”) would be just as true of her college years, got 
a typing job and after a year at it decided to go to sec¬ 
retarial school, instead. During that interval she had 
increased her outside activities surprisingly, improved 
her appearance, and come to a decision about the re¬ 
spective merits of the high school coach and his assist¬ 
ant. It is a little difficult to accept her self-description 
as a “grind,” when she is keenly interested in sports, 
a good dancer, swimmer and tennis player. The author, 
herself secretary to the Belmont Superintendent of 
Schools and a member of the Boston Country Dance 
Society, has evidently written about a setting she knows 
well. 

* * * 

Catholic Treasury Books 

Illustrated by Beth Wilson. Bruce. Sept. 19, 1955. $2.00 

each. 

Heagney, Anne. Simon o’ the Stock. 132p. 

Hunt, Regina Victoria. Candle for Our Lady. 
119p. 

Johnson, Grace, and Johnson, Harold. Hand 

Raised at Gettysburg. 122p. 

Morriss, Frank. Boy of Philadelphia. 133p. 

For readers 10 years and up, these books, aaccording to 
the blurb, “are taken from the vast treasury of Catholic 
life and history, showing the true relation of the Faith 
to the persons and events involved, and should make 
the reader proud of his heritage.” This suggests a 
Catholic parallel with the Winston “Land of the Free” 
series more nearly than with the Random House 
“Landmark” series. Thus we find a story of 12th-13th- 
century England and St. Simon Stock of the Carmel¬ 
ites; of Henry VIII’s England and the destruction of 
shrines and suppression of monasteries; of the Conti¬ 
nental Congress and Charles Carroll’s influence in 
bringing Maryland into it; of the services performed by 
Catholic chaplains and the Irish Brigade during the 
Civil War. Only in the first of these is the plot 
directly built upon the historic figure involved—and 
even here the plot is frankly imaginative. The intent 
seems to be to create a picture of the life of the times 
as this was experienced and contributed to by Cath¬ 
olics. Unfortunately, this intention does not seem to 
have been fully realized. The writing, even in the 
case of the Johnsons and Anne Heagney who have 
published much better books, is amateurish; the atmos¬ 


phere is thin; the plot rambling and labored; the char¬ 
acters two-dimensional. The tone, however, is always 
admiring and devout. 

* * # 

Chubb, Mary Alford N efertiti Lived Here 

Illustrated by Ralph Lavers. Crowell. Aug. 23, 1955. 
195p. $3.50. 

The budding archeologist, or the discriminating adoles¬ 
cent who enjoys a quiet, unexaggerated but factually 
correct account, whatever its subject, may find a re¬ 
warding “dig” in this report of an English excavating 
party, all six in their twenties, who went to Tell el 
Amarna where Akhenaten and Nefertiti once lived. 
During the six weeks’ stay, the group uncovered a fine 
doorway, several amulets, alabaster jars, faience neck¬ 
laces, and other ancient artifacts, a robber’s horde of 
gold bars, and, most precious of all, a sculptured head 
thought to be that of Nefertiti’s daughter and Tutank¬ 
hamen’s wife. The writer, who was field secretary for 
the group, introduces an interesting background of 
Egyptology and gives also an interesting description of 
the archeologist’s working methods and deductions. 
Told with humor, friendliness and restraint. 

* * * 

Friermood, Elisabeth Hamilton Candle in the Sun 
Illustrated by Daniel Schwartz. Doubleday. Sept. 22, 
1955. 255p. $2.75. 

This is a delightful book—the story of a dynamic high- 
school junior suddenly transplanted from a small tree- 
lined town in Indiana in the Spring of 1907, because of 
her father’s ill health, to the sun-baked, arid stretches 
of a frontier town in New Mexico. How she meets the 
challenge of her new environment and the respon¬ 
sibility of caring for her lovable, impractical father 
until family finances allow her mother and brothers to 
join them makes a thrilling tale, told with understand¬ 
ing of the finer things in life and insight into the heart 
of a girl capable of the costly sacrifices which love 
sometimes demands. It would be unfair to tell of 
Kate’s homemaking and store-keeping and later her 
lonely, strenuous days on a claim caring for her dying 
father, while her mother runs the store in town and 
the boys eo to school. Intrigued by the stories of a 
rancher who has befriended him, her father v/rites a 
novel with local background, the proceeds from which 
will finance (though he does not live to see it) the 
college education he has wanted for his beloved daugh¬ 
ter. There is a wholesome love interest, too, and a 
bright future in store for the devoted daughter who 
has sacrificed so much and so gladly for her father. 
Certainly, teenagers should find this book not only 
fascinating but inspiring. 

M other J. M. Cahir, R.S.C.J., 

Manhattanville College, 

Purchase, New York 

* * * 

Garthwaite, Marion You Just Never Know 

Messner. Oct. 10, 1955. 192p. $2.75. 

About Cobberley Scott (“Cobbie,” to her friends) who 
gave up a summer music camp to wait on cross, self- 
centered Aunt Aggie, because the latter promised to 
see her through college. Though there were some 
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lively young people at the mountain resort, and a beau¬ 
tiful red horse for her to ride, neither seemed likely to 
do Cobbie any good until Grandma Castlefield took a 
hand. After which, there was an overnight visit from 
her music camp friends, a hunt for a horse-thief and 
assassin, and the testing of his stolen rocks with the 
boys’ home-made Geiger counter. In no respect— 
either in characters, setting or plot—is this so signifi¬ 
cant, convincing or entertaining as the author’s earlier 
Tomas and the Red Headed Angel. 

* * * 

Geer, Andrew Reckless, Pride of the Marines 
Introduction by Lieut. Gen. Randolph McC. Pate; Foreword 
by Major Gen. Edwin A. Pollock. Dutton. Oct. 14, 1955. 
224 p., photogs. $3.50. 

A close competitor for the other famous horses history 
has remembered, Reckless is the heroic animal which 
carried ammunition for the recoilless rifles (nicknamed 
“Reckless” by the Marines) with which an American 
platoon beat off the Communist Chinese attacks at the 
neutral corridor surrounding Panmumjon during truce 
talks. In two parts, the book first gives a freely ren¬ 
dered account of Reckless’ dam, a superb race horse 
owned by a Japanese colonel before World War II, 
and of the little Korean boy who lost his heart to her 
and was permitted to help care for and eventually ride 
her. The war lost and her owner dead, departing 
American prisoners arranged that the racer should be¬ 
come the boy’s property. It was the racer’s filly, super¬ 
ior even to her in curiosity, ability to learn, steadfastness 
and friendliness, which the Korean boy sold, to get 
medical aid for his sister, to Lieutenant Eric Pederson 
of the Marines. 

Truce regulations forbade carrying ammunition by jeep 
to the recoilless rifle platoon, and Lieutenant Peder¬ 
sen’s men were exhausted from manpacking it in. 
Thereafter, Reckless carried it, wherever the platoon 
was stationed or however heavy the firing, sometimes 
accompanied by a Marine, sometimes alone. Idolized 
by the troops, she joined the men in their tents, ate 
their poker chips, bread and strawberry jam, peanut 
sandwiches, learned to drink cokes and coffee from a 
glass, enjoyed beer, was given vitamin pills and ter- 
ramycin by the medical corpsman, and at one time 
had an entire platoon pulling grass for her. A fake 
kidnapping devised for the benefit of the Navy Relief 
Fund brought in over $28,000 for her return. Up for 
rotation to the United States, she was given a hand¬ 
some red and gold blanket by the men and presented 
with sergeant’s stripes by General Pate. The Governor 
of California issued a welcome proclamation, a new 
parade blanket was hurriedly bought (she had eaten 
the first one), and as guest of honor at the Marines’ 
Memorial Club she rode the elevator to the ninth floor 
and was given the first slice of cake, traditionally re¬ 
served for the most honored Marine present. 

The author was commander of the battalion in which 
Reckless served, and has already introduced the mare 
to American readers through a Saturday Evening Post 
article. Details in the first half of the book relative to 
Korean life under Japanese domination (where the 
smoothest writing is found) were checked and in some 
places corrected by the Korean youth who first owned 
Reckless. The second half is mainly reporting, but 


always interesting. A block of photographs midway in 
the book brings out highlights of her service experiences. 
Though primarily the account of an extraordinary 
horse, the book is quite as fully a tribute to the young 
men whose dangers she shared. 

* * * 

Harris, Beety K Karen’s Nursery School Project 
Messner. Sept. 26, 1955. 189p. $2.75. (A Romance for 

Young Moderns) 

Two themes are developed in this pleasantly readable 
story by a graduate of St. Joseph’s College in Emmitts- 
burg: the professional training and discipline essential 
for nursery school work, and the choice between a 
career and housework for a married woman. Karen 
had decided she would work for two years after finish¬ 
ing high school, because both she and Joe believed 
marriage and a career do not mix. But after she worked 
a summer as an untrained assistant in a fine nursery 
school, and came to know other married women with 
careers, she changed her mind and wanted to go on to 
college and specialize in nursery education. Joe came 
around in accepting the idea when he realized that, 
because unforeseen circumstances may make the wife 
the breadwinner, it is important she be equipped for a 
career even though she never actually works at it. One 
of the few vocational stories on this subject, the book 
has some helpful tips on the program and environment 
of the nursery school. 

* * * 

Heinlein, Robert A. Tunnel in the Sky 

Scribner. Oct. 3, 1955. 273p. $2.50. 

The dean of science-fiction writers, at once both the 
most original and the best established, introduces time- 
travel as the most efficient method of reaching the 
stars, and mass deportation to unpeopled planets as a 
cure for terrestial over-population. The mysterious 
Ramsbotham Jump permits Rod Walker’s sick father 
to telescope 20 years into two weeks, thus arriving 
without aging at a period when medicine has advanced 
sufficiently to cure his ills. The same time-fold pro¬ 
jects 18-year-old Rod on to an unknown planet in the 
breath-taking Operation Solo Survival required of all 
Outlands (i.e. other planets) professions, “for the good 
reason that the Outlands were places where you were 
smart—or you were dead.” For two to ten days, candi¬ 
dates provided with any weapons or other equipment 
they wish to take along are expected to survive condi¬ 
tions found in any planet, climate or terrain in which 
they find themselves. Rod, though carefully briefed 
beforehand by his older sister, an assault captain in the 
Amazons, loses all supplies and weapons except a hid¬ 
den knife almost as soon as he lands. Thereafter for 
the three years it takes his mentors to recover the stu¬ 
dents lucky enough to survive, it is man against nature 
and man against man, until the little group of strays 
unites in a constitutional government. A bit grim in 
spots, with a slight emphasis on adolescent independ¬ 
ence of adult counsel, this is clever satire on human 
tendencies to interfere high-handedly with others’ lives, 
and realistic in its depiction of the difficulties encoun¬ 
tered in putting democracy to work. The imagina¬ 
tive flights are not outside the range of present-day 
scientific thinking, and the psychology is sound. 
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Hill, Lorna A Dream of Sadler’s Wells 

Illustrated by Oscar Liebman. Holt. Sept. 19, 1955. 
220p. $2.75. 

A sequel to the popular Veronica at Sadler’s Wells, 
this new story has less of the famous dancing school’s 
background and more of life in a Northumberland 
County home, but the success angle is more positive 
and the conclusion sees Veronica making a determined 
midnight ride back to London. Before that happens, 
there are picnics, rides, feuds with a jealous cousin, 
and the sharing of goals with a boy-pianist. As a story 
the book is adequate, and the touches of ballet ter¬ 
minology and practice which are skillfully interwoven 
should delight young girls to whom the subject is a 
perennial favorite. 

* * * 

Hill, Margaret Hostess in the Sky 

Little, Brown. Aug. 1, 1955. 241p. $2.75. (Atlantic 

Monthly Press book) 

Beth Dean—beautiful, charming, intelligent—is forced 
to leave college and find a job because of financial diffi¬ 
culties at home. She applies and is accepted for air¬ 
line hostess training. After six weeks, she receives her 
wings and is airborne as a full-fledged hostess for a 
three-months probationary period. Through Beth’s 
experiences, the author discloses the qualifications re¬ 
quired of applicants, the intensive training, contacts 
with unusual passengers, demands made on the hostess, 
and the ingenuity necessary to handle people in emer¬ 
gencies—some of which seem a little far-fetched for a 
probationer to acquire so expertly. Besides regular 
assignments, Beth appears on a TV career program, 
does pinch-hit reporting for a fellow hostess, makes 
the newspaper headlines more than once, emerges a 
heroine after a plane crash at an air show, makes the 
grade as a hostess and—gets her man. Although the 
book brings out the various types of work and oppor¬ 
tunities open to the airline hostess, and the numerous 
services offered to passengers, the superficial plot and 
treatment may lead the young reader (12 to 16) to see 
only the glamour and thrills, rather than the responsi¬ 
bilities of this romantic career. 

Frances C. Dowling, 

Dunmore Senior High School, 

Dunmore, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Janes, Edward C. Wilderness Warden 

Decorations by Raymond Abel. Longmans. Aug. 1955. 
214p. $2.75. 

A young game warden, assigned for his probationary 
period to a difficult section of Maine under the super¬ 
vision of a martinet, encounters murderous poachers 
and arrogant loggers, both determined to drive him 
out of the area. Before he finds proof of their identity, 
he almost loses his life in a treacherous bog, narrowly 
escapes a hurtling boulder and a rifle bullet, tangles 
with a Congressman over the proposed cutting of tim¬ 
ber, organizes the boys of the district into a Boy Scout 
troop, is caught in a blizzard, fights a forest fire, is cap¬ 
tured by the men he is hunting, and wins the girl he 
loves. Though the action is over-crowded, the con¬ 
servation message and woodscreft are acceptable mater¬ 
ial for the junior-high boy. 


Kjelgaard, James Arthur Lion Hound 

Illustrated by Jacob Landau. Holiday House. Sept. 15, 
1955. 216p. $2.75. 

Another of Jim Kjelgaard’s good animal stories, this is 
a well-paced, exciting account of a mountain lion that 
killed out of hatred for the men who had once cap¬ 
tured and exhibited him at a wayside station. The 
best lion hunter of the Southwest rimrock region, old 
lake Kane, tracked the rogue cougar for a year with¬ 
out success, in spite of an able assist from his red 
hound. Then Johnny Torrington, who planned to be 
a forester, took up the hunt and with the help of the 
red hound brought him down. Told intermittently 
from the point of view of the boy, the mountain lion, 
and old Jake, the story shows considerable knowledge 
of both boy and animal nature, and is believable 
throughout. The mountain setting is completely filled 
in, without holding up the action. Junior-high readers 
will like it—and so will many seniors. 

* * * 

Loder, Dorothy The Land and People of Spain 
Lippincott. Sept. 28, 1955. 117p. Illus. Map. $2.75. 

(Portraits of the Nations series) 

One of the most substantial and interesting of the 
series, this volume is also delicately balanced and fair 
in its statements, and should clarify somewhat the 
thinking about Spain and the Spaniards, which Anglo- 
American writing has colored over the years. The 
author devotes about half of her book to tracing 
Spain’s history, stopping over the Moorish conquest 
and the Reconquest, the Inquisition, and Spain in the 
New World, and including in her informal, fascinating 
survey mention of outstanding personalities such as 
kings, artists, writers, saints, and others. The final 
half gives a chapter each to three great regions and to 
a general characterization of Spanish traits and culture. 
A block of excellent photographs and a double-page 
map help to visualize the scenes described. Particu¬ 
larly well-balanced are the accounts of controversial 
episodes such as the Inquisition, Armada, Civil War, 
and bullfighting. Simple and direct, the text has a 
considerable body of significant information which 
Spanish-language teachers can use and which the gen¬ 
eral reader should enjoy, as well. 

* * ★ 

Lodestar Books 

Prentice-Hall. Sept. 6, 1955. $2.75 each. 

Brown, Slater. Spaceward Bound . 213p. 

J^ane, Fred. Patrol to the Kimberleys. 218p. 

Sterling, Stewart. Blaze Battlers. 218p. 

Uhl, Robert. Treasure in the Depths. 217p. 

A new adventure series for boys 12 to 17, in which 
four books are published and four more in prepara¬ 
tion. The plan for the series seems to include a map 
with legend on the lining papers, a block of photo¬ 
graphs in the center of the book, a glossary, and a plot- 
designed to bring out basic information about the sub¬ 
ject treated. Occasionally, the story is held up by the 
exposition, but for the most part fact is smothly pro¬ 
portioned to plot, or having blocked the action takes 
up the narrative again easily enough. Thus Space - 
ward Bound, within the framework of a story about a 
group of Young Astropolitans who planned to colonize 
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Mars but failed in their attempt to reach the moon and 
were later foiled by the Silent Chessmen in their take¬ 
off for Mars, offers a substantial amount of accurate 
information about the present status of space travel. 
Blaze Battlers, while telling a good story about young 
Jeff Carter ho wanted to follow in his father’s foot¬ 
steps as a fire fighter, covers in its pages the various 
types of and situations in fire fighting: training, equip¬ 
ment, personnel, salvage and rescue work, as these are 
concerned with warehouse, ship, forest and gasoline 
fires. The storytelling in Patrol to the Kimberleys is 
less expert, but the descriptions of topography, flora, 
fauna, natives and white men in western Australia are 
interesting, and the police search for three renegades 
is well narrated. A story of three brothers engaged in 
deep-sea diving for hemlock logs in Puget Sound and 
for sunken treasure in the West Indies affords an 
opportunity in Treasures in the Depths to debunk 
popular horror tales about diving, to mention briefly 
some famous diving exploits, to review some of the 
wealth lying on the bottom of the ocean, to describe 
the only school of deep-sea diving in the world, and 
to give accurate information about equipment and tech¬ 
niques in diving. 

* * * 

Morin, Micheline 

Everest from the First Attempt to the 

Final Victory 

Illustrated by Andre-Jo Veilhan. Day. Oct. 6, 1955. 
205p. Maps. $3.50. 

Once reconciled to the small print in this book, the 
older adolescent will find an interesting history of the 
various attempts made from 1921 to 1953 to scale 
Mount Everest. In addition, he will be beguiled by 
some unusually beautiful lithographs, both in intense 
color and in black and white, redrawn from copyright 
photographs in the possession of the Royal Geographic 
Society and the Alpine Club of Great Britain. Divid¬ 
ing her material into two parts corresponding to the 
northern and southern approaches to the peak, the 
author describes in detail six major expeditions and, 
more briefly, various less important attempts, includ¬ 
ing the first flight over Everest. A chapter each is 
devoted to the Sherpa porters and to the Abominable 
Snowman. Most original feature, among the many 
books on the subject, is the colorful description of life 
in Tibet and Nepal, the vegetation, insects and animals 
of the lower mountain regions, and the thin atmos¬ 
phere, bitter cold and violent gales of the Himalayan 
heights. 

* * * 

Pringle, Patrick 

Great Discoverers in Modern Science 
Roy. Aug. 29, 1955. 206p. Photogs. $3.00. 

Twelve scientists, among them several Nobel Prize win¬ 
ners, whose work in the 20th century has changed our 
lives: Sir Alexander Fleming, John Logie Baird, Sir E. 
V. Appleton, Sir R. Watson-Watt, Sir F. G. Hopkins, 
Sir R. H. Davis, Auguste and Jean Piccard, Sir F. C. 
Banting, Sir Frank Whittle, Wernher von Braun, 
Albert Einstein, and J. Robert Oppenneimer. Though 
a biographical framework is used, and a brief person¬ 
ality sketch included, the information covers principally 
the scientific accomplishment of the individual. This 


is presented clearly, objectively, and without talking 
down in any respect. Emerging from the exposition is 
an interesting and much-needed point of view: While 
scientific advance rests upon the researches of many 
predecessors and depends upon team-work for wide 
implementation, nevertheless it is the solitary and in¬ 
dependent thinker, unconditioned by generally accepted 
ideas, who most often comes up with an original theory 
or solution. A very good summary, with special inter¬ 
est for the senior high-school reader in its conclusion 
that “discoverers are often young men.” 

* * * 

Rechnitzer, F. E. Midnight Alarm 

Illustrated by Charles H. Geer. Holt. Sept. 1955. 192p. 

$2.75. 

About 13-year-old Neil Lauren who longs for a house 
in the country where he can keep a dog, and who 
haunts the local firehouse because he hopes to be a 
fireman. How he “buys” a Dalmatian for the firemen 
and tracks down a firebug with almost fatal results. 
Approving references to big-city organizations such as 
CYO and PAL are woven in, and a certain amount of 
information about fire-fighting but not nearly so much 
as in the Lodestar volume, Blaze Battlers. The story 
framework is on the superficial side, even for junior 
high. 

★ * * 

Ripley, Elizabeth Rembrandt 

With drawings, etchings and paintings by Rembrandt. Ox¬ 
ford University Press. Aug. 15, 1955. $3.00. 

Like the author’s three earlier volumes (Michelangelo, 
Leonardo da Vinci, and Vincent van Gogh) this is a 
picture book with enough text about the subject and 
enough analysis of his art to point up the significance 
of the art and at the same time to cover his life afe- 
quately, if briefly. Text and illustrations are so well 
integrated that one supports the other intimately. One 
misses the Rembrandt colors in the beautiful black- 
and-white reproductions, but the printing is clear and 
effective. Unlike the Michelangelo and Da Vinci vol¬ 
umes, this can be recommended without even a small 
reservation for schools. 

* * * 

Vision Books 

Edited by Sheila Cudahy. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. Sept. 
1955. $1.95 each. 

Beebe, Catherine 

St. John Bosco and the Children's Saint 
Illustrated by Robb Beebe. 191p. 

Derleth, August 

Father Marquette and the Great Rivers 
Illustrated by H. Lawrence Hoffman. 188p. Map on 
endpapers. 

Homan, Helen Walker 

St. Therese and the Roses 
Illustrated by George W. Thompson. 187p. 

Nevins, Albert J. St. Francis and the Seven Seas 
Illustrated by Leo Manso. 184p. Map on endpapers. 

A new series of story-biographies of saints, martyrs and 
other heroic Catholic figures, intended for ages de¬ 
scribed variously as eight years to sixteen, and nine 
years to fifteen. In addition to the four already pub¬ 
lished, sixteen others are said to be in preparation. In 
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This leaven of malice causes Gloster Ridley to find his 
way out of insecurity; Professor Vambrace to lose his 
head and alienate his daughter; it causes Pearl and 
Solomon to change their lives from family-dominated 
futility to self-discovery and fulfillment. There are 
many characters in this novel whose roles are well 
woven together into an intensely interesting story and 
in whom the author satirizes, compassionately but 
sharply, many aspects of the modern scene. When 
the author of the hoax is found to be someone whom 
both Solomon and Gloster had offended, the entire 
plot works out to a satisfactory conclusion. Back¬ 
ground and some incidents are not entirely suitable for 
adolescent readers; but the story is basically sound, ex¬ 
cellently written, and can be highly recommended for 
adult reading. 

* * * 

Breslin, Howard Shad Run 

Crowell. Oct. 10, 1955. 276p. $3.50. 

Shad Run reads more like the script for a technicolor 
movie than an historical novel. Set in the beautiful 
Hudson Valley near Poughkeepsie in the colorful days 
preceding and during the convention that met to decide 
whether New York State would adopt the Constitution, 
the author matches his talent for description against 
the many moods of the lordly Hudson. The charac¬ 
ters, too, seem more like one sees on the screen than 
in a book. There is the strong, stubborn but under¬ 
standing father; a large and earthy stepmother, wise 
in the way of women and men, but most of all there, is 
the daughter, Lancey Quist, with a touch of quicksilver 
and a dash of fire who must learn the lessons of love. 
So, we have the suitors, Dirck Van Zandt, the dash¬ 
ing young patroon whom Lancey rescues from a watery 
grave; a dark and mysterious stranger, Justin Pattison, 
and a dull-witted local product. After a series of 
elimination tests that include restrained episodes of 
dalliance with the current favorite, a rough and tumble 
brawl and a pistol duel with musical accompaniment 
by the artillery of heaven, Lancey finds her own true 
love. 

Shad Run is pleasant reading for adults who like a 
love story of bye-gone days amidst some of the most 
glorious scenery in the world, the Hudson Valley. (If 
one of the major motion picture studios ever decides 
to glorify the East instead of the West, they have the 
script ready made in this novel.) 

William Schweder, S.J., 

Georgetown University, 

Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Lorca, Frederico Garcia Poet in New York 

Grove Press. 1955. 191p. $3.75. 

Logan. John Cycle for Mother Cabrini 

Grove Press. 1955. 52p. $3.50. (Evergreen Edition 
$ 1 . 00 ) 

Reavev, George The Colours of Memory 

Grove Press. 1955. 60p. $3.50. (Evergreen Edition 
$ 1 . 00 ) 

Brunini, John Gilland (Editor) 

Sealed Unto the Day 
kThe Catholic Poetry Society of America, Inc. 1955. 155p. 
3.00. 


Poet in New York is a collection of poems by the Anda¬ 
lusian poet who was killed in the Spanish civil war at 
the age of thirty-seven. The Spanish originals are in¬ 
cluded with a translation by Ben Belitt that attempts 
to re-create the poetic atmosphere of the originals. 
There is an able introduction by Lorca’s biographer, 
Angel del Rio, and an invaluable appendix and chron¬ 
ology of the manuscript. 

There are many Lorca’s; the troubadour, the folksinger, 
the gypsy, the musician, the dramatist—and in Poet in 
New York there is another, the poet who could shout 
to the “vomiting multitudes”—“I bring you a bitter and 
living poetry to lash your eyes open.” The poems are 
fertile and imaginative, complicated and sometimes 
private; surrealism may be here but so is poetry. What 
he feels is what a stranger in tongue and temperament 
might feel in the midst of the depression, 1929-30, as 
he experienced it mainly in New York. He does not 
analyze, he does not describe, he feels with “blood that 
looks long, through a corner of eye.” And if he slashes 
out at the emptiness he sees he still lashes out lyrically. 
Because Lorca is Spain’s greatest modern poet, the ap¬ 
pearance, in its first full complete Spanish text with 
English translation, of a poem known for over twenty 
years in various stages of incompleteness, is an import¬ 
ant contribution to a fuller understanding of the poet 
and of contemporary poetry. 

Most Catholic poets writing in America today seem cut 
from the same cloth however they may differ in tone, 
theme or temperament. But only a handful, like 
Thomas Merton, Robert Lowell, R. E. F. Larsson, John 
Frederick Nims, and now, John Logan, while from the 
same cloth, wear it as a freer flowing garment, not 
merely for the choir but also for the marketplace. It is 
as much a matter of technique as it is stretch of imagi¬ 
nation or strain of vision. These men are writing 
dead in earnest. They are not competing with the 
time honored Catholic poets we are sentimentally at¬ 
tached to—these men are competing with their con¬ 
temporaries in the modern idiom as aggressive equals. 
They are accepted on merit in secular America even 
more than in the limitations of any Catholic circle. 

To add John Logan’s name, as above, on the basis of a 
single volume is to indicate the clear vigorous accent of 
his first utterance. Unmistakably an individual voice. 
Cycle for Mother Cabrini is promise but it is also per¬ 
formance. It is concerned with the Saints as human 
heroes of the will and the battle in Everyman between 
the human will and faith. Logan does not secularize 
but meditates and examines in terms of the flesh and 
with language he has grown up with. Though un¬ 
rhymed, the poems are lyrical and almost run as nar¬ 
rative. He writes with validity and vigor and is de¬ 
finitely a poet to watch. 

George Reavey’s poetry is interesting though not always 
understood. The language is dynamic and symbolic 
but the meaning seems somewhat private and esoteric— 
or at least difficult to reconcile with the jacket blurb’s 
explanation of what it means. I think the poet con¬ 
centrates more than he communicates. I even think 
he realizes it when he writes: 

Sometime and somewhere and somehow 
In sleep or somnambulant day, 

Fresh splendours shall burst into speech. 
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There is a personal voice and idiom and it may be 
poetry at a pitch to which my ear is not trained to 
fully respond, or it may merely be a private world I 
can look at and admire but never fully enter. 

Whatever quirk of circumstance brought me an an¬ 
thology to review, in which I appear, I will not ques¬ 
tion. But I am thankful for my luck. Most reviewers 
never get a chance to talk about a book they know so 
well or have an association with, even in a minor way. 

For the last twenty years (and three previous anthol¬ 
ogies at five year intervals) Spirit has been encouraging 
through courteous and helpful criticism the cause of 
Catholic poetry. Sealed Unto the Day is a choir of 
many voices, individually varied in tone and range, 
brought together in a collectivity that is greater than 
any single voice or poem. Poets of maturity stand en¬ 
couragingly shoulder to shoulder by the “growing pains” 
of youngsters still reaching—in much the same way 
they themselves were first helped by Spirit to stature 
and confidence through a communal activity of stimu¬ 
lated creative imagination. The poet’s voice is his own 
but the combined effort and encouragement buoys him 
up to stability. 

So Sealed Unto the Day is more than an anthology— 


it is an important milestone in growth—it is the ma¬ 
turity and excellence of individual poets who might 
not have continued, if isolated, without becoming en¬ 
tangled in confusion or smothered in despair. I have 
grown not so much with Spirit as through Spirit. And 
many like myself have been nourished to growth or 
stature through a community of interest and effort sup¬ 
plied by the Catholic Poetry Society of America and 
the critical testing ground of Spirit. 

Realizing this it is even more wonderful to see the 
range, the vision, the craftmanship and the variety that 
resulted with no lessening in critical standards or in 
poetic quality. Your favorite Catholic poet as well as 
the future of Catholic poetry is here. Both have imagi¬ 
native gifts for your intellectual enjoyment that are 
worthy of your encouragement. 

Both, favorite and future, owe an immense debt of 
gratitude to the editor, John Gilland Brunini. More 
than any other individual he is responsible for the 
excellence that Catholic poetry has attained and for 
the direction it will take. Like a magnet he has drawn 
out the best in the poet’s but only you can give them 
the audience they deserve. 

James Gallagher, 

New York, New York 
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BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB—NOVEMBER 

Kantor, MacKinlay Andersonville 

World. Oct. 27, 1955. 767p. $5.00. 

Before anyone attempts to read and absorb this magni¬ 
ficent epic of the southern prison camp called “Sumter” 
at Anderson’s Station, Georgia, this reviewer would 

urge the study of the portrait of the author, Mr. Mac- 
Kinlay Kantor, on the back cover of the jacket. As the 
bard of Avon so succinctly wrote, “Your face, my 
thane, is a book, wherein men do read strange matters” 
(Macbeth), no full comprehension of the book can be 
had without a good look into the author’s penetrating 
gaze. Mr. Kantor seems to be looking at Andersonville 
with the steadfastness of the twenty-five years which 
the publicity says he gave to the compilation of the 
novel. And at the same time he is looking far beyond 
the stockade into the warp and woof of the men who 
were imprisoned there, died there and gave their “full 
measure of devotion.” The book is a mirror holding 


up to the reader a story told by a master with a message 
timeless—for yesterday, today and tomorrow. 

Preceding the bibliography (p. 762) the following ex¬ 
cerpt is of vital importance, “Andersonville is a work 
of fiction but is presented as an accurate history of the 
Andersonville prison insofar as specific details con¬ 
cerning the construction, administration, tenancy and 
supervision of the stockade with its guards and in¬ 
habitants, are made clear. Those persons portrayed as 
civilians are fictitious. The majority of the prison’s 
officials, with certain officers commanding Confederate 
troops, are drawn from life to the best of the author’s 
ability—a number of prisoners described all existed in 
fact.” 

As a novel Andersonville tells the story of eighteen 
months in the years of 1864-1865 when the twenty or 
more acres in piney Georgia was turned into a prison 
camp. Mr. Kantor with a sweep like Michelangelo’s 
“Final Judgment” has incorporated not only the North 
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and the South in a death struggle but has painted with 
his pen a complete panorama of mankind that left the 
reviewer when he closed the volume with the intel¬ 
lectual feeling that here at last was an American epic 
in prose. The cement of the mosaic are the Cloffers: 
Ira, Mexican war veteran — small-plantation owner 
whose land and world is so rudely invaded by this 
monument of man’s hate, stupidity, valor and faith — 
“a man of courage, sensitivity at whose doorstep the 
ghostly stockade structure is reared”; Veronica, the 
wife, “shocked into numb despair by the loss of her 
sons” and whose ghostly exit written in a majestic style 
carries the overtones of Hamlet’s Ophelia; Lucy, the 
daughter, “who finds love here with Harrell Elkins, 
veteran of the Southern army who is willing to sacrifice 
his very life to alleviate the torture of those who had 
been his enemies.” With these and others, to sym¬ 
pathize, to enjoy, and even to love them may not be 
difficult for the reader; but the abject, terror-stricken, 
agony-laden figure of Henry Wirz will, I believe, elicit 
from the most casual reader more than a passing tear. 
(Wirz was executed at Washington, D. C., 1865, “for 
crimes committed at Andersonville”.) 

If the criterion of a great play, poem or novel is the 
plain fact that in anyone of them we can easily find 
ourselves, then the reading of Andersonville will not 
be a disappointment. Objection may be raised that 
there is too much Mr. Kantor in “Adam Garrett, John 
Appleby, Flory and Coral Tebbs, Willie Collins, Chick- 
amauga, or Batuse” — maybe in any of the hundreds 
who limp, stride, crawl or hobble across the canvas of 
this story; but maybe not, simply because the reader is 
unable to put it down on paper as well. It is sensible 
to caution any reader that he is not in for any diet 
geared to weak stomachs. Andersonville was a cruel 
place conceived in hatred by a man who made me 
almost ashamed I was born in Maryland, (that is until 
I remembered that Cardinal Gibbons was, also), the 
miasma of the stinking stench from the “sinks” will 
linger long after one has turned out the light and gone 
to sleep. Andersonville was a putrifying sore of last 
throes of the dying Confederacy. There may have been 
a strong chivalry when the gray coats marched to Get¬ 
tysburg but there was little left in the corn pone slops 
handed the Union prisoners in 1865. Yet even in this 
pit of degradation there was some. Wait until you 
meet Father Peter Whalen and Nathan Dreyfoos and 
then you will feel re-renewed, the air will become fresh 
and clean again. A review must end sometime. I 
only wish Mr. Kantor had allowed Lucy and Harrell 
to have had the wedding which he exquisitely describes, 
by keeping the sixth commandment. It rather splotched 
the canvas. You will be hearing this as the most 
talked about novel, you will be seeing it in Cinema¬ 
scope; but really the only way to appreciate it is to 
read it. 

L. Berkeley Kines, S.J., 

Georgetown University, 

Washington, D. C. 

LITERARY GUILD—NOVEMBER 

Monsarrat, Nicholas Castle Garac 

Knopf. Oct. 24, 1955. 258p. $3.50. 

Castle Garac opens tritely on the Riviera with a down- 
at-the-heels American novelist, Tom Welles, rationing 


his last francs for a cup of cafe creme. (Hemingway 
did it long ago.) He stumbles into mystery when Paul 
Ehrenhardt, affluent man-without-a-country, hires him 
as confidential secretary without typewriter and with¬ 
out paper. For a while, Tom’s most frightening func¬ 
tion consists of squiring the voluptuous and available 
Anna Ehrenhardt who invites Tom to come hither 
whenever her husband is thither. 

The narrative takes shape when Paul sends Tom out 
into the hills of Provence to find a medieval castle, rent 
it, and keep his employer completely anonymous. Of 
course he finds Castle Garac, ancient, abandoned, taken 
over by the authorities when the Garac line disappeared 
during the war. 

The tale proceeds more improbably into the void of 
the unknown when Tom is commissioned to search the 
modeling agencies, the cafe dansants, the bars, the 
couturiers, the vend euses, the houses, for a blonde— 
about nineteen, French, beautiful, aristocratic, without 
a family or other ties and able to disappear for a few 
months. 

Tom finds Angele Corton and messes everything up by 
falling in love with her practically on sight. Angele’s 
relation to Castle Garac and to the Ehrenhardts makes 
up the rest of this sophisticated whodunit. There are 
no heart throbs, no moments of screaming tension, no 
anxiety, no neuroses, no murder, no rape, no violence, 
and the story ends happily. 

Readers of The Cruel Sea will be more than disap¬ 
pointed. Castle Garac tells an improbably possible 
little tale with easy relaxation. The novel is not in¬ 
tended to be “serious.” Hence its characters are 
shadows playing in the light of the more dominant nar¬ 
rative. For light reading, for distraction, for emptying 
the mind of its clutter, Castle Garac makes a good 
prescription. 

Victor R. Yanitelli, S.J., Ph.D., 

Fordham University, 

New York, New York 

* * * 

Allis, Marguerite The Rising Storm 

Putnam. Oct. 20, 1955. 312p. $3.50. 

Miss Allis’s eleventh novel of early America is the 
fourth story in her chronicle of the Field family as they 
migrate to the Western Reserve from Connecticut. Its 
setting is Cincinnati in the 1830’s, when that city’s 
position in the Underground Railroad and proximity 
to slaveholding Kentucky made it a meeting place of 
the opposing forces that gradually rose into the storm 
of the Civil War. 

Into this seething environment comes Lance Field to 
rejoin his father Jed and twin brother Lafe after being 
reared on the maternal grandmother’s plantation in 
Louisiana. He joins an array of curious personalities 
in the big old Victorian house of his kindly grand¬ 
mother, Ma Field: her daughter, teacher at the West¬ 
ern Female Institute and long the support of a law- 
student husband, Seumas McSeumas; intellectual Mai, 
a professor whose impracticality long leaves him un¬ 
aware of the cuckoldry between his worthless wife and 
his hot-tempered brother Jed; the colorless third son, 
Marv; the in-law Pomeroys, who withdraw with af¬ 
fronted dignity when Mai finally divorces their girl, 
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the names of seventeen supposed collaborators. Actu¬ 
ally it is a list of officials working for the Allies. Un¬ 
aware of the precious contents of the letter, the “bun¬ 
gling amateur” soon realizes that he is a hunted man. 
Caught in 'an air raid as he is about to board a plane, 
and warned that “they will get him,” Mike gets into a 
British army uniform and is swallowed up among the 
troops about to be evacuated. 

When the troops are surrounded and taken prisoners, 
Mike takes to the surrounding hills and hides out in 
different villages. In one of these he comes upon the 
lovely Eleftheria and with her help makes contact with 
the Underground in Athens. His rescuer is another 
charmer, Lisa Kyriakides, whose husband had turned 
collaborator. Working for the Underground, she had 
been taken by the Gestapo. While she and her two 
children (held as hostages) had been spared, she was 
forced to work for the enemy. But Konrad Heisler’s 
efforts to make her his mistress were a hopeless failure. 
After a series of captures and narrow escapes, Mike, 
Lisa and her sons (nice of them to take the boys along) 
finally get out of the country with the aid of Julius 
Chesney, a correspondent of sorts. Not that it would 
have changed matters very much, at the last hour Lisa 
learns that her husband had just been killed by the 
Germans. 

Full of suspense and action, swiftly paced, The Angry 
Hills is typical foreign intrigue business. Factually, it 
is fine reporting on the activities of the Underground 
movement in this occupied land. But Mike’s escapes 
are just a little too contrived—strongly reminiscent of 
the serial heroine’s last second rescues from the hands 
of the villain. As for his amorous adventures, the less 
said the better. Mike’s remark to Lisa that they al¬ 
ways seem to be on cots just about sums it up. With¬ 
out these usual scenes the whole business could be re¬ 
duced to a slightly “longish” short story. Time is too 
precious to waste on such low moral nonsense. 

Francis J. Ullrich, 

Manhattan College, 

New York 71, New York 

* * * 

Spring, Howard These Lovers Fled Aivay 

Harper. Oct. 5, 1955. 483p. $4.50. 

Howard Spring remains one of those hardy breed of 
English novelists who have developed in the grand 
tradition of the novel, the tradition represented by 
Thackeray and Dickens and Galsworthy, to name a 
few of the great ones; and let us include immediately 
J. B. Priestley and Clemence Dane. None of your stac¬ 
cato etchings, no palette-knife impressions, and none 
of this recherche de Vart gothique, no clumsy experi- 
mentalism for him. Give him a set of characters to 
live their complicated lives in realistic surroundings 
and let him tell their stories leisurely and with relish 
for detail, as well as with respect for the ordinary de¬ 
cencies and the sensitivities of his readers and he will 
give you something worth mulling over in quiet hours 
of reading. His novels will not be sensational or sub¬ 
ject of fashionable chat; but they will be satisfying to 
a large segment of the book-buying public. One might 
describe the novels of this tradition as “family fiction,” 
not only because the novels are usually concerned with 
the members of one fictional family through two or 


more generations, but because they can be read by any 
member of the reading family who is capable of read¬ 
ing them. 

The Houses in Between, My Son My Son were such 
novels. And such also is These Lovers Fled Away. 
They may not be, in the rigid economy of literature, 
great fiction; but one suspects that they will endure 
longer than many of their flashier contemporaries. 

These Lovers Fled Away tells the stories of eight cen¬ 
tral characters over a period reaching from the Boer 
War period to, roughly, the present. Chad Boothroyd, 
the narrator, was the son of a romantic rebel of a 
father who lived off the land and the sea in the small 
Cornish town of Pendeverel. There he met Billy Pas- 
coe, a poor boy of the town; and Rose Orlop, daughter 
of a wealthy lady painter. When his father died, his 
mother’s brother, Arthur Geldersome, removed Chad 
and the widow to the Lancashire town of Smurthwaite, 
where Uncle Arthur was the pompous but generous- 
hearted Town Clerk. Here, Chad meets the Reverend 
Hawke and his two children, Phoebe and Eustace, as 
well as the farmer’s son, Greg Appleby. Chad’s mother 
marries the widowed Mr. Hawke; Eustace, resenting the 
step-mother, runs away from home. Since all three 
boys, Chad, Greg and Billy, are bright, they win their 
scholarships to Oxford. Greg marries Phoebe; Rose 
runs away with Eustace, now become an alcoholic and 
footloose poet; Chad meets May Ingleby. Eustace 
abandons Rose, unmarried but with child, in Germany 
and she returns to her aunt and eventually marries 
Billy. Chad mistakes pity for love and marries May. 
The war comes and the fortunes of each are different: 
Eustace is tragically mutilated and loses his legs. Billy 
and Rose are divorced and finally Chad, free of May, 
marries Rose. There are, besides the children of Greg 
and Phoebe, and of Rose and Eustace; and many other 

people who each live a life of their own while imping¬ 
ing on and influencing the lives of the principals. If 
the story line sounds complicated, involved in much 
marital bungling, there is not, thanks be! a lot of 
palaver attempting to psychoanalyze each individual 
or to indulge the morbid with description of sexual rites 
and encounters. 

Rose Orlop is, of course, a rather unbelievable femme 
fatale with a predilection for red silk, but she seems at 
least understandably feminine. Uncle Arthur may 
strike some almost as a caricature, with his hobby of 
auricula-raising and his fondness for the whippet Made¬ 
leine; but he holds the whole story together with a 
hardy wholesomeness that Mr. Spring must admire as 
the essence of being a Briton. Old-fashioned this novel 
may be; but it is fashioned to entertain the reader, 
rather than to shock. That may be old; it has been 
rare these past years. I think you will feel you have 
got your money’s worth, at any rate. 

R. F. Grady, S.J., 

Unwersity of Scranton 

* * * 

Laing, Frederick The Giant's House 

Dial. Oct. 24, 1955. 437p. $3.95. 

When I had finished the first quarter of this book, I 
resented it because it gives one of the meanest portraits 
of an Irishman I have ever seen. About half-way 
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through, I was ready to dismiss it as a mere tirade; 
then in the second half the sheer vitality of its main 
character, one John Horgan, gripped my interest until 
finally I was sorry to come to the end so real had the 
story become. I wonder if the author had a similar 
experience in composing it. For in the beginning he 
gives a crudely melodramatic picture of a powerful 
Irishman, but in the end the old man seems to compel 
a grudging admiration from his creator as he nearly 
steps alive from the pages. 

For John Horgan is a tremendous character, a business 
giant of a type common in America. He came here as 
an immigrant from an Irish farm, landed penniless in 
New York, and fought his way to the top in the chain 
store grocery business. The description of him and his 
associates is so real that it must have been drawn from 
real experience. We may, I believe, also identify the 
author as Paul Marrow, an ad writer whom Horgan 
hires to push his products. As the story develops, a 
theme appears — the crushing growth of the super 
markets. This, too, is given with a sharp understanding 
that can only come from inside knowledge. Marrow is 
presented as the opposing force, being non-Irish, and 
out of place in the business battle. He is in love with 
Prudy Boyden, whose father is a manufacturer of high 
quality jams. The super markets are shown as beating 
down quality in favor of cheap, mass distribution, and, 
of course, Boyden is one of the victims. Another side 
of the theme is the hard inhumanity of the business 
tycoons as contrasted with Marrow’s more sensitive 
nature and his love for Prudy. The theme is resolved 
by having Marrow quit the firm just as the aging Horgan 
was grooming him as a possible successor. He goes off 
to marry Prudy and write for the newspapers. 

The story is an adult one and objectionable in one 
scene, if not more. It may annoy the Irish, presenting 
an unfriendly view by a non-irishman. Yet for this 
reason it may well be recommended to them, for such 
a view can be enlightening. It gives also a pretty grim 
picture of business competidon. Both views, though 
distorted by the author’s prejudices, are full of life and 
worth a reading. 

Dom Bruno McAndrew, O.S.B., 

St. Anselm’s Priory, 

Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Bordeaux, Henry The Lost Sheep 

Macmillan. Sept. 27, 1955. 130p. $2.95. 

The plot of Henri Bordeaux’ novel, in a good transla¬ 
tion by Frances Frenaye, is simple. Melanie left her 
husband to join a shepherd and lived with him for 
some years, after which her maternal love, combined 
with what is left of her Christian morality, prompts her 
to make an attempt to return to her home. She is en¬ 
couraged by Dom Beranger, a Carthusian monk who 
has returned to his famous monastery, La Grande 
Chartreuse. She returns not as a mother, nor as a 
wife, but as a servant; and, to a certain extent, the 
wronged husband makes of her a slave. She is re¬ 
signed to her lot, as atonement; but her health is under¬ 
mined and she crosses the mountains to speak to Dom 
Beranger. Her husband follows her and it is then that 
he realizes that he is still in love with her and that she 
is critically ill. A short time later, Dom Beranger, upon 


the husband’s request, comes to the house to administer 
the last sacraments and preaches to the people of the 
town the virtue of charity which they had refused to 
Melanie, even when she was repentant. The setting 
in the French Alps just outside Grenoble is beautifully 
depicted, giving an atmosphere of reality to the char¬ 
acters. 

The novel can be read at one sitting. It is, indeed, 
more an extended parable than a novel. Bordeaux’ 
theme is that the home is a cell of society, a part of 
the whole organism—in this case the little mountain 
village, its social and its spiritual life. Slanderous 
tongues and scandal mongering engender dissension and 
can succeed in destroying the home. The moral lesson 
is inescapable and should, one presumes, make the 
reader think seriously of the damage that can be done 
by gossip, malicious or not. 

* * * 

Roy, Gabrielle The Cashier 

Translated by Harry Binsse. Harcourt, Brace. Oct. 14, 
1955. 251p. $3.50. 

In her latest novel, Gabrielle Roy, the outstanding 
Canadian contemporary novelist, gives a realist picture 
of the “milieu” of her characters and the evolution of 
Alexandre Chenevert, cashier in a Montreal bank. 
Alexandre has been a faithful employee for the past 
eighteen years, when it is discovered that he has made 
an occupational error of $100. In view of his services, 
he is to repay this sum on the installment plan. The 
president of the bank is more interested in the physical 
welfare of Alexandre than in the deficit and urges 
him to “slow down.” But Alexandre is a neurotic in¬ 
dividual and a selfish one who because of his imaginary 
afflictions fails to see his wife’s devotion to him, lacks 
the appreciation of being a grandfather. Yet, physi¬ 
cally he is not well. The doctor sends him in the 
country for a rest where he makes contact with a world 
of beauty. From then on, the plot moves swiftly until 
we see him on his death bed where although feeling 
that he is still being deceived by his fellowmen he 
finally admits to the chaplain that “God goes deeper 
than we.” He who felt that he had been abandoned' 
learned at the last moments that tenderness from 
human beings goes furthest beyond the bounds of 
reason. 

An excellent novel, well delineated characters moving 
swiftly within their settings. A most modern tale of 
the neurotic misanthrope who through real actual 
suffering finally uplifts himself. 

Leon Baisier, Ph.D., 

Xavier University, 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

* * * 

Eyre, Katherine Wigmore The Lute and the Glove 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. Oct. 20, 1955. 313p. $3.50. 

Planned as a novel of atmosphere and suspense, this 
work fails in the first objective and, having so failed, 
is only less unsuccessful in the second. The central 
idea is original and holds possibiliries for chilling, spine- 
tingling reader-reaction in the manner of Dorothy 
Macardle’s The Uninvited. Unfortunately, the icy 
atmosphere and fear which the heroine is said to feel 
are never shared by the reader, and the latter’s atten- 
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tion is so caught by clumsy accessory details that any 
conviction the plot might hold is lost. 

We start with red-haired Anne Carey, a 28-year-old 
American whose lonely life has been centered in her 
scholarly father, a recognized student of Tudor Eng¬ 
land, and who has amused herself in childhood and 
adolescence by furnishing in imagination an octagonal 
room in the old family manor in Devon. At her 
father’s death, Anne takes herself to Carey Reach, the 
old homestead, and there in a far, unkempt part of the 
gardens comes upon a solitary, sunken, periwinkle- 
covered grave whose lichened slab after 400 years in a 
damp climate bears the easily decipherable legend: 
“A C/ Hie jacet peccatrix inabsoluta / 7 May, 1526— 
14 January, 1554.” In the gloomy, bare octagonal room 
off the inhabited part of the manor house, she finds 
that the furnishings she imagined in childhood come 
into being for her but not for others, and that the room 
is occupied by a red-haired woman of her own age and 
by a handsome, arrogant Elizabethan lover. Over the 
months that follow, Anne discovers the identity of the 
two: Althea Carey, whose remains were not buried in 
the family crypt in the local church, and Edward Cour¬ 
tenay, a gallant who aspired first to Mary Tudor’s 
hand, then to Elizabeth’s, and who, having taken part 
in the ill-fated Wyatt’s rebellion, died in exile. Mean¬ 
while, in spite of the kindly attentions of a local artist- 
writer and D.S.C. holder, Anne gradually identifies 
herself with her ancestress until, as consecutive episodes 
in the octagonal room progress to the point where she 
learns why Althea lies in an unhallowed grave, Anne’s 
reason almost leaves her. Rescued by a psychiatrist 
whose advice she follows in setting the whole account 
down on paper, Anne calls in the local vicar and has 
him read over the grave passages from the Book of 
Common Prayer and from the Roman Catholic Mass. 
Later, she intends to replace the tombstone with an¬ 
other whose legend shall be Recjuiescat in pace. 

The 20th-cenutry characters are reasonable enough; the 
20th-century settings and incidents, carefully worked 
out. But the author gets off to a bad start when she 
attempts to make something portentous of the fact that 
Anne, coming to a fork in the driveway at Carey 
Reach, takes the right-hand road. Actually, it would 
have been more significant if the newly-arrived Ameri¬ 
can had taken England’s customary left-hand road. 
Later, when the author gets into the Courtenay epi¬ 
sodes, she telescopes her dates unnecessarily, according 
to the record in the DNB. Edward Courtenay is called 
a “Narcissus” because he transfers the attraction Al¬ 
thea’s red hair has for him to Elizabeth Tudor. Anne, 
though an Episcopalian, is dependent upon Paradise 
Lost for her interpretation of eternal punishment. Her 
psychiatrist, inferring that the theory explains her case, 
tells her to look up “retrocognition” in the Britannica. 
If she got around to finding it in the eleventh edition, 
she must have been more confused than ever, since the 
brief entry found only in that edition discounts the 
theory. No Latinist, the author gets badly tangled in 
declension and conjugation in the few Latin bits used. 

Mrs. Eyre has written several charming stories for chil¬ 
dren, notable among which is her Song of a Thrush , 
a story of Margaret of Salisbury, the mother of Cardinal 
Pole. Her first essay into adult fiction might have had 
a happier outcome if she had followed her earlier pat¬ 


tern and made it a straight historical novel. It can still 
be read as a pleasant love story and as such may be 
enjoyed by some women readers. 

* * * 

Dennis, Nigel Cards of Identity 

Vanguard. Oct. 5, 1955. 370p. $3.75. 

Cards of Identity is a satiric novel based chiefly on the 
tendency of the individual to be lost in society’s mass, 
but one which also plants a few barbs in other con¬ 
temporary trends, particularly as these are reflected in 
contemporary literature. Title and theme are found 
in a speech by one of the principal characters: “Now¬ 
adays, all the old means of self-recognition have been 
swept away, leaving even the best people in a state of 
personal dubiety. Even dispossession, the surest means 
of bringing home the naked identity, has disappeared. 
Very wisely, governments all over the world have 
sought to stop this rot before the entire human popula¬ 
tion has been reduced to anonymous grains. They give 
you cards, on which they inscribe in capital letters the 
name which your fading memory supplies before it is 
too late . . .” 

The tenuous plot concerns a meeting of the Identity 
Club, dedicated to changing the identities, willy-nilly, 
of individuals thought to be useful to the members. 
Before the Club convenes, one of the key members, 
(soon to supersede the president), chooses five assorted 
villagers for his house staff and by suggestion and asso¬ 
ciation of ideas transforms them into a gardener, a 
Land Girl assistant to the gardener, a housekeeper, a 
butler and a parlor maid, each with carefully plotted 
background. When the members assemble, their city- 
dweller histories make them uneasy in the country, but 
once the curtains have ben drawn in the meeting room, 
the familiar safety of the city is recovered. During the 
course of the meeting, three papers are read by mem¬ 
bers, and a play is performed by the household staff. 
All these are printed in full. The first paper satirizes 
the psychiatrist’s (and others’) use of symbol, emblem 
and token; parodies the state funeral given public 
figures; and pillories the fascination which old customs 
have for certain groups. E.g., the Co-Wardens of the 
Badgeries are entrusted with the national care of bad¬ 
gers, though these animals have long since disappeared. 
A stuffed badger, however, does duty as a token; but 
since the stuffed animal is the jealous possession of the 
Yeoman of Hartford Forest, other groups use “a clip 
of artificial fur set in an osier staff. This is an emblem 
of the token. Thus you retain your technical right to 
the token badger, and, thereby, to all the living badgers 
in the country. On the other hand, your osier staff is 
the symbol of your having waived this prerogative.” 

The second paper is a bawdy case history of herma¬ 
phroditism and lesbianism. The third, read by a 
whiskey priest who is a reformed Communist, takes a 
sharp poke at the practices of cashing in on public con¬ 
fessions by means of published autobiographies; at the 
theory of absolute obedience to one’s religious superiors; 
and at the life-and-death power of superiors over sub¬ 
jects. The play given by the staff is “The Prince of 
Antioch, or An Old Way to New Identities, by Wil¬ 
liam Shakespeare.” A concluding line in this play 
(“Though much is back to where it was before”) anti¬ 
cipates the novel’s end, when the Identity Club escapes 
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the police, and the household staff with one exception 
return to their old selves, robbed, distraught, and in 
custody. 

The author is having a very good time—unlike Orwell 
and other social satirists, he has no serious “message” 
for his readers. Sardonic, fantastic, sophisticated, his 
double-talk, puns, non-sequiturs, and multiple cliches 
run on and on, leading the victim in process of identity- 
change, (and the reader as well, unless he follows 
closely), down the garden path. The whole is caviar 
to the general, among whom the undersigned counts 
herself. 

Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., 
Department of Librarianship, 
Marywood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Franken, Rose Intimate Story 

Doubleday. Oct. 20, 1955. 281p. $3.95. 

The prestige of a physician does not always rub off on 
widow. There may be situations in which she must 
rely on her natural ability alone, or must wait patiently 
until her vicarious medical associations can assist her. 
Such is the case, at least, with Mrs. Gerry, the chief 
character in Rose Franken’s Intimate Story. 

Mrs. Gerry had been a widow for five years when her 
daughter Marjorie married a cool young lawyer who 
early decided that his mother-in-law was to have no 
further hand in the management of her daughter’s life. 
And in spite of her most humble approaches and most 
tactfully voiced suggestions, Mrs. Gerry found herself 
thwarted at every turn. The attractive apartment she 
had caused to be constructed in her large country home 
did not become the first residence of the newlyweds; 
John had reasons for choosing a much less satisfactory 
flat in town. Even a dinner, planned with a view to 
keeping the young couple in her home for a few hours, 
could turn out to be a disappointment. John, with 
Marjorie justifying him at every turn, seemed deter¬ 
mined to lose no skirmishes with his mother-in-law, let 
alone a major engagement. 

The result was a good deal of heartache for Mrs. Gerry, 
suffered in silence; and such palliatives as a long trip 
to Europe, with just a hint of a flirtation, could not 
relieve her. Her medical associations finally won the 
day. When Marjorie grew seriously ill, Mrs. Gerry 
moved with sureness and vigor. She knew the world 
of hospitals and the people who controlled them, and 
she organized her resources so effectively that John was 
overwhelmed, and Marjorie was brought successfully 
through a very dangerous illness. When the couple 
come to stay at the neglected apartment, the heartache 
is gone and with it John’s suspicions. 

Rose Franken can probe feelings and emotions and can 
depict moodiness without descending to muddiness. 
Her sympathetic delineation of the problem of Mrs. 
Gerry is well done, and never lacks the sure touch 
with which she sets the tone of the story in the 
earliest pages. 

Dennis B. McCarthy, O.P., 
Head, Department of English, 
Providence College, 

Providence 8, Rhode Island 


Asch, Sholem The Prophet 

Putnam. Oct. 18, 1955. 343p. $4-00. 

By a happy coincidence this latest book by Sholem 
Asch is being published on his seventy-fifth birthday. 
As in his other writings on the Bible the noted author 
uses the form of the novel to convey his ideas. The 
only essential difference is that here he has created a 
mythical prophet named Isaiah, whereas The Nazcts 
rene, The Apostle, M ary, and Moses were real historical 
figures. 

This messenger from God appears among the Jewish 
exiles in Babylon in order to prepare them spiritually 
for their return to Palestine. His task is by no means 
easy. Some of the Jews have been severely tempted 
to abandon Jehovah in favor of the pagan gods whose 
votaries have won such striking success in war, while 
others are reluctant to sacrifice the material comforts 
of Babylon for the bleak prospects of their home land. 
Isaiah therefore meets with calumny, slander and even 
physical violence. But he does not waver, and is con¬ 
soled on his death-bed by “the sound of singing and 
joy” as the pilgrims begin their triumphal march to 
Zion. 

At times Sholem Asch gives free rein to his imagina¬ 
tion. Thus there is no Scriptural warrant for his dra¬ 
matic account of how king Belshazzar tried to cover up 
the mysterious handwriting on the wall. But on the 
whole his book is the result of hours of scholarly re¬ 
search, and some of its most interesting and valuable 
pages are about the manners and customs of the Baby¬ 
lonian people. 

Advancing years have not impaired the author’s keen¬ 
ness of judgment nor robbed him of his mastery of 
words. In fact the vigorous language and vivid imagery 
of the Bible have become a characteristic feature of his 
style. Unfortunately our approval of The Prophet 
must be limited to discriminating readers because it 
goes into such details about the sensual and sexual 
pleasures which the pagans practiced at their religious 
festivals. 

The following quotations are the key passages in this 
book. “Israel . . . must be the gateway through which 
the nations will find their way into the house of God.” 
“The redemption of the gentiles depends upon the 
redemption of Israel.” 

Stephen McKenna, C.SS.R., 
University of Santa Maria, 
Ponce, Puerto Rico 

* * * 

Kjelgaard, Jim The Lost Wagon 

Dodd, Mead. Oct. 17, 1955. $3.50. 

To say that Jim Kjelgaard has given us in The Lost 
Wagon a heartwarming story, in the light of today’s 
blurbs, is possible understatement. In this, his first 
historical novel, Kjelgaard gives us just what we need 
today. It is writing and exact writing of a high order. 
Every sentence seems chiselled; but the reader never 
hears or feels the touch of the mallet. Here is, in brief, 
superb craftsmanship. 

The story, too, is artistic and subtly real. It embraces 
not more than five years of time and no more mileage 
than a straight line drawn from Missouri to Oregon 
along The Trail. As a novel of westward pioneering it 
compares well with A. B. Guthrie’s The Way West. 
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Joe Tower and his wife, for all the book’s being a novel, 
are people very much alive. The family—from the 
blossoming Barbara, through freckle-faced Tad, down 
to baby Emma—is just as wholesome a quintet as ever 
graced the earth. There is not a lot of money around, 
to be sure; but there’s a road and strong bodies and 
stout hearts ready to tread it, come what may. 

The word religion is not so much as mentioned in this 
story; yet it is religion-laden. One feels it. This is not 
a new-era psychological travesty; yet souls are laid bare 
without recourse to physical nudity. 

Jim Kjelgaard’s Lost Wagon rolls the road like a strong 
army to certain victory. Give this book to anybody; 
give it to everybody. There is only gain in the reading. 
The Lost Wagon is suspenseful, real; something in the 
Carl Sandburg tradition. 

Matthew H. Meighan, C.SS.R., 

New York, New York 

* * * 

Dikty, T. E. (editor) 

The Best Science Fiction Etones 
and Novels: 2955 
Fell. Oct. 28, 1955. 544p. $4.50. 

This is Dikty’s seventh anthology and the first in recent 
years without the collaboration of E. F. Bleiler. Its 
contents are billed as two novels and eighteen short 
stories but this reviewer fails to distinguish the two 
novels since the longest item is 78 pages and the two 
next longest are less than 50 pages each. Be that as it 
may, most of the choices are excellent and are a notch 
above the usual science fiction tales. 

Among the better items are Clifford Simak’s “How-2” 
in which a robot to manufacture robots is put together 
from a how-to kit and upsets the entire culture of the 

day; Albert Friborg’s “Careless Lcfte” in which an elec¬ 
tronic brain is induced to fall in love and thus end 
warfare; Ward Moore’s “Dominions Beyond” in which 
an Englishman accidentally got to Mars in 1887 and 
imposed the Victorian Era upon the inhabitants; and 
Winston Marks’s “John’s Other Practice,” involving an 
electronic brain which diagnoses disease. In general 
the stories are by newer writers and with cleverer gim¬ 
micks. Introducing the book is Dikty’s contribution in 
which he traces the developments in science fiction 
during 1954 and Earl Kemp closes it with an index of 
all science fiction books published in 1954. Suitable 
for adults and appreciated mostly by science fiction 
aficionados. 

* * * 

Barry, Jane The Long March 

Appleton. Oct. 1955. $3.75. 

All the elements of a good story are present in The 
Long March. There is the historical background, with 
a setting in the inherently interesting period of our 
War of Independence; there is life in the upper class 
of the old South; there is the beautiful female spy; and 
finally the dashing hero, General Morgan of the Vir¬ 
ginia Riflars. A number of modern authors of the his¬ 
torical novel have added to these ingredients a pinch 
of pornography, with a dash of vulgarity; so much so 
that we have come almost to expect them in such 
stories. Be it to her courage and credit that Jane Barry 


in her first novel has not resorted to these latter de-vices 
in telling her tale. But less to her credit is the fact 
that this novel does not quite come off. The picture 
of General Dan Morgan, the commander of a small 
force attempting to defend the South against the 
vastly superior British Army, comes to life well enough; 
the account of the military operations is satisfactory; 
and the romantic interest seems authentic enough; but 
in all of this there does not emerge that fascination or 
gripping interest so characteristic of good novels. 

Occasionally this book suffers from overwriting, especi¬ 
ally in lengthy descriptions which interrupt the action, 
or in unnecessary asides which might be described as 
“a woman’s view of the war.” 

It is not perfectly clear just what the author of this 
book attempted to accomplish. Perhaps she has at¬ 
tempted too much; in any event her novel would have 
been more successful if her objective were strictly 
limited to a single theme, whether it were the character 
of her hero, the agony of a war of continual retreat, any 
other of the partial impressions this book leaves with 
the partial reader. 

As it stands, The Long March is not exciting enough 
for the young, not sufficiently romantic for the love¬ 
sick, not analytical enough for the introspective. But 
for all that it does have its moments of interest, which 
add up to a hope that future works by Jane Barry will 
be more purposeful, and therefore of more artistic and 
literary merit. 

Brother D. John, F.S.C., 

Dean, LaSalle College, 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Schoonover, Lawrence The Queen’s Cross 

Sloane-Morrow. Oct. 27, 1955. 377p. $3.95. 

Isabella of Castile was the Spanish Jeanne d’Arc who, 
according to Lawrence Schoonover’s historical novel, 
made Spain the shield of Christendom in the late 
fifteenth century through her tireless industry and 
goodness. In a novel which is almost historical narra¬ 
tive he traces her career from the early days of her 
Infantaship to its triumphant conclusion with the fall 
of Granada and the inception of the Columbian 
voyages. 

Isabella’s story begins in an arid corner of Castile where 
she lives with her brother, Don Alfonso, and her 
mother, the Dowager Queen while their half-brother 
Henry the Impotent and his Queen Juana misrule Leon 
and Castile. In those early days Isabella showed the 
piety, sincerity and determination which were to rule 
her later life. When Henry and Juana summon her 
to court and attempt to remove her from the line of 
succession in favor of La Beltraneja, whom Don Beltran 
and the Queen foist off on Henry as his daughter, by 
marrying her to Alonso the African of Portugal, she is 
willing if it will bring peace to Castile and improve the 
lot of her people. 

But the marriage falls through and, after a series of 
rebellions by discontented nobles, Isabella wins the 
right to choose her own marriage. She chooses Ferdi¬ 
nand of Aragon and the marriage is performed in haste 
before Henry can interrupt it. Ferdinand, King of 
Sicily and heir of Aragon, and Isabella, second in line 
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in the Spanish succession live in obscurity while Henry 
continues to weaken Castile. Juana even poisons Don 
Alfonso but then, at Henry’s sudden death, Isabella 
succeeds to the throne and her real career begins. The 
re-establishment of justice and prosperity in the realm, 
the codification and enforcement of laws, the war 
against Portugal and the frustration of the French, the 
final conquest of Granada and the unification of all 
Spain—these things are woven in with the story of 
Isabella’s daily life as the author unfolds it. Wise, 
prudent, just, serving her God and her people in all 
things she is forced to contend with a husband who 
strays into extracurricular amatory adventures, who is 
crafty and opportunistic, who feels that his more able 
wife is obscuring his own talents. Time after time his 
behavior wounds Isabella but always she continues to 
labor for the weal of Christendom and always she 
draws Ferdinand with her. Even in the matter of 
Columbus he tries to frustrate her but eventually she 
gains his consent. 

Mr. Schoonover has written an excellent story, fairly 
true to historical record but incomplete in some phases 
due to the panoramic nature of his topic. It is in¬ 
teresting, readable and exciting. Some of the incidents, 
not objectionably treated, are not for younger readers 
but, in general, the book is suitable for adults. 

Leonard N. Wolf, Ph.D., 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Wilson, John Rowan Every Secret Thing 

Morrow. Oct. 19, 1955. 277p. $3.50. 

The impression created by the jacket of Every Secret 
Thing is that of meeting an outstanding personality, 
a man of principle, who chooses to defy a “system” and 
stoically to face the future alone, if need be. Unfor¬ 
tunately, further acquaintance with this hero does not 
engender such great admiration for his nobility. If 
anything one wonders how a man in Dr. Philip Sel- 
wood’s position could be so naive or oblivious to what 
was happening round about him. 

Immediately upon graduation from the Royal College 
of Surgeons, Philip was made assistant to Sir Arthur 
Benson-Gray, a noted surgeon and powerful influence 
on the staff of Graftondale Royal Hospital. Quite 
singular, it would seem, that, of all the candidates, 
Philip should have plans to marry Sir Arthur’s daugh¬ 
ter, Pamela. 

Supposedly, he knows nothing, or very little, about 
the power politics at Graftondale until an experience 

with a young refugee anesthetist, Dr. Pola, brings out 

the intrigue. Following an operation, Pola collapses 
and is taken to his room by Philip. Here it is learned 
that the man is a drug addict. Philip remains with 
Pola, and in violation of hospital rules, fails to report 
his absence to the office. And in this time the person 
just operated upon dies. Faced with an official in¬ 
quiry, which is really aimed at ousting Sir Arthur, 
Philip refuses to reveal Dr. Pola’s sickness and opposes 
his sponsor. Naturally, boy loses girl. But Sir Arthur’s 
sudden death, preceded by a heart-to-heart talk with 
Philip, brings everything to the happy ending. 

Written by one who has been a practicing surgeon, 
Every Secret Thing is very well done in its technical 


details. It has its moments of drama, suspense and 
satisfactory characterization. However, it never rises 
above the mediocre. Marred by some occasional pro¬ 
fanity, its entire tone puts it in the adult category. 

Francis J. Ullrich, 

Manhattan College, 

New York 71, New York 

* * * 

White, Leslie Turner The Winged Sword 

Morrow. Sept. 21, 1955. 375p. $3.95. 

The hero of this medieval romance is a noble-born 
Englishman, captured in boyhood by the Normans and 
reduced to serfdom. Significantly named Olivier 
D’Angle, he is sponsored by the discerning elder son 
of the Norman baron, educated to read and write, and 
trained in the arts of the noble riding and the use of 
knightly weapons. 

Olivier makes a violent escape from servitude, taking 
with him the fiancee of the baron’s younger son. There 
follows Olivier’s search, on a Crusade, for his long-lost 
father, reported to be in the service of the Emperor at 
Constantinople. There follows also lechery and in¬ 
trigue at the Byzantine court, battles with the Saracens, 
the discovery of father and the fulfillment of true love. 

Inept characterization, misunderstanding of historical 
events and movements, juvenile narrative methods and 
downright bad writing make this a book hardly com¬ 
mendable to the general adult audience; while a com¬ 
pletely amoral philosophy, (if such it can be termed), 
renders it quite unsuitable for younger readers. 

Clinton Maguire, 

Silver Spring, Maryland 

* * * 

Kane, Hartnett T. The Smiling Rebel 

Doubleday. Oct. 13, 1955. 314p. $3.95. 

According to the reports of her contemporaries—both 
disgruntled females and susceptible males—Belle Boyd 
was an enchantress. Age has not withered her charm 
and men still delight in evoking from the bloody but 
chivalrous years of the Civil War the person of the 
Confederate spy who kept a watchful eye out for mili¬ 
tary information while she was convincing gullible 
Union officers that she was just a little old innocent 
nobody. Twice imprisoned, captured a third time while 
en route to England as a courier, exiled to Canada, 
Miss Boyd apparently never lost her zest or her cour¬ 
age. Site became a legend while she was still alive; 
the legend still persists, its durability and attractiveness 
greatly aided by the fact that it is largely true. 

Hartnett T. Kane included a deft sketch of Belle Boyd 
in one of his earlier works; now he has, by means of a 
novel, given a fuller but not necessarily a better picture 
of the secret agent. True in all essentials to the facts 
of Miss Boyd’s fascinating history, this novel cannot 
help being interesting; and when the young lady is 
actually pursuing her heroic career the narrative really 
moves. Unfortunately, Mr. Kane has decided that ob¬ 
jective narrative is not enough so he occasionally, and 
almost mechanically, puts some dutiful musing into his 
heroine’s mind. He may have been following the lady’s 
autobiography and rewriting her reflections; but no 
matter what his source, he should have interpreted 
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Miss Boyd’s mind more skillfully or left it for the 
reader to interpret. The gay, spirited young lady of 
Mr. Hartnett’s earlier piece loses consistency and some 
force in this work. Perhaps because of carelessness or 
haste in composition, The Smiling Rebel seems a little 
amateurish; but it makes real and interesting the life 
that went on behind and around the battles of the 
Civil War, and it tells Belle Boyd’s eventful story. 

William B. Hill, S.J., 

Wernersville, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Trouncer, Margaret The Nun 

Sheed & Ward. Oct. 26, 1955. 297p. $3.50. 

The sub-title of this book is “Saint Margaret Mary and 
the Sacred Heart.” On the paper jacket and also on 
the title page, are statements informing the prospective 
reader that he is about to read a novel. This fact can 
not be emphasized too much, because this book is de¬ 
finitely that rather than a biography of Saint Margaret 
Mary Alacoque. Many times as I read the book I 
reacted against statements that were being made, state¬ 
ments that I knew did not belong in a biography, not 
because they were necessarily untrue but because I was 
sure that there could be no supporting documentary 
material for many of the assertions made. However, a 
novelist has a freedom denied to the biographer, so 
Mrs. Trouncer is justified in her treatment of the sub¬ 
ject. She writes very sympathetically of Saint Margaret 
Mary and very critically, to put it mildly, of all who 
criticized the saint. The picture that she presents of 
the Visitation Convent at Paray, France, where Saint 
Margaret Mary spent her religious life is not very ap¬ 
pealing. The jealousies and suspicions directed against 
Saint Margaret Mary by the other Sisters would have 
been unworthy of very ordinary lay people, to say noth¬ 
ing of religious. 

Margaret Mary Alacoque’s younger years, after her 
birth in 1643, were indeed harrowing. The death of 
Margaret Mary’s father, when she was twelve years old, 
left her and her mother at the mercy of the father’s 
relatives, who made life miserable for the girl and her 
mother. It was not until Margaret Mary was about 
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twenty-seven years of age that her brother grudgingly 
provided at least part of the dowry necessary for her 
to enter the convent. There she was ridiculed for her 
piety by many of the Sisters. Moreover, some of the 
Superiors were very suspicious of her. Blessed Claude 
de la Colombiere, S.J., believed her to be a very saintly 
person and helped her to the limited extent that he 
could, until his death in 1682. It was not until about 
1685 when she became Novice Mistress that Sister Mar¬ 
garet Mary was accorded any degree of respect at her 
convent. Worn out by her penances and self-denial, 
she died on October 17, 1690. Canonized by the 
Church, no ecclesiastical decision has been made rela¬ 
tive to the visions she related. One is under no obliga¬ 
tion to accept them as factual, because as Dom Co- 
lumba Cary-Elwes, O.S.B., observes in the Foreword, 
“The Church does not command us to believe in the 
visions. . . . The Church has also canonized this little 
nun—but that was for her virtues, not for her visions.” 

Already translated into Dutch, French, German and 
Italian, it is very likely that this novel will greatly in¬ 
crease the number of those who will ask the intercession 
of the former peasant girl of Verosvres, now proclaimed 
a saint. After having read this book, you will very 
probably decide that the honor of sainthood was richly 
deserved. 

Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 

Loyola University, 

Chicago, Illinois 

* * * 

White, Antonia Beyond the Glass 

Regnery. Oct. 24, 1955. 285p. $3.75. 

Beyond the Glass is the fourth of Antonia White’s 
novels and a further study of the Batchelors, in parti¬ 
cular of Clara, English converts to Catholicism. If 
recent publications have lowered your estimate of the 
novel, a reading of this polished work of fiction should 
do wonders to revive it. Not only is this an example 
of highly developed creative skill, but it is noteworthy 
for its clarity in presenting the phenomena of a girl in 
a profound state of shock and losing her grip on reality 
in terms compatible with lay experience. The author 
has already received praise from competent judges and 
is placed in the first line with other able contemporary 
writers of fiction. 

To thoroughly appreciate Clara’s position, two things 
are necessary: a strong sense of empathy and a Catholic 
point of view. Otherwise, the fate of such a novel 
might equal that of Greene’s The Living Room which 
had an early Broadway death because its audience 
failed to realize the play’s spiritual significance. In 
Beyond the Glass the effect of prayer and the role of 
grace upon a soul struggling between the demands of 
the world and the spirit are essentially present and 
suggested not by means of any pietistic formla of ex¬ 
pression but simply in the sense they are operative in 
Catholic life. 

The title implies that in life Clara is the eternal ob¬ 
server, separated from its joys by a barrier as illusive 
as a pane of glass, yet as emphatic as the reflection in 
a mirror. Her awareness of this is reiterated throughout 
the story. She is the daughter of Claude Batchelor, a 
kind but sternly disciplined convert to the Church, and 
Isabel his wife, who accepts its teachings with less en- 
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thusiasm. Clara’s affinities are with Claude and her 
faith is ingrained. Her marriage to Archie Hughes- 
Follett has fizzled out; indeed, it never existed and, by 
mutual consent, the case is put in line for annulment 
through the eccelsiastical and civil courts. The whole 
experience has left Clara in an apathetic state of de¬ 
pression and return to her parental roof adds to her 
mental confusion. There is a pitiable attempt to pick 
up the threads of her old life before the vista of a new 
one suddenly bursts upon her. 

Her mysterious introduction to Richard Crayshaw in a 
third dimension of thought before physical recognition 
takes place unites two beings seemingly predestined to 
meet. Clara’s intense sensitivity is matched by Rich¬ 
ard’s and “the game” begins in which by some shared 
form of mental bi-location or telepathy they live in a 
realm of their own always present to each other. This 
is going to be an “all or nothing” affair and Richard 
knows it. So does Clara. But she is emotionally un¬ 
prepared to elapse into this new phase of existence and 
he is conscious of a sense of foreboding about it all. 
Two factors present themselves: the problem of Clara’s 
marriage and Kathleen, an Irish girl who hopes to 
marry Richard. But now Kathleen fades in the mists. 
Her new happiness in finding Richard strains Clara 
to the breaking point and, mastered by events and 
psychological forces too overwhelming to surmount, 
she loses her grip and the tragedy of her existence re¬ 
sumes. From then on the story follows her beyond the 
glass of normal life to Nazareth, a mental hospital, 
where she struggles to cling to the least gust of reality 
that might occasionally emerge from the darkness of 
her mind. And this is where prayer enters in. She 
went down muttering the refrains of the rosary and 
chanting the litany and returns after witnessing in 
mental imagery Kathleen’s pilgrimage to Lourdes on 
her behalf and joining her in recitation of the beads. 
Her recovery is unexpected and puzzling to Iazareth 
officials, but definite. The test of her faith and proof 
of the validity of her cure are climaxed in the end 
when she learns its price, the sacrifice of Richard to 
Kathleen and is able to accept it. 

Professional and lay attitudes toward the mentally ill 
are touched upon to show how rare is the understand¬ 
ing of their plight or needs. The idea that the unbal¬ 
anced are more acutely aware of the world of reality 
and responsive to the treatment accorded them than is 
supposed to repeatedly suggested. This is a book for 
adults. 

Rosemary McCormick, 

Toronto, Canada 

* * * 

Wilder, Robert The Wine of Youth 

Putnam. June 10, 1955. 377p. $3.95. 

Somewhere back about the time this novel was pub¬ 
lished, the review copy mailed out to the destined re¬ 
viewer disappeared in the mails or was purloined, or 
just came to rest and sank out of sight; else a similar 
ignoble fate caught the review on its way to our office. 
On the supposition that it is better to be late than 
never be, the following brief summary of this tenth 
novel by author Wilder is submitted not only to keep 
the records straight, but also because it seems worthy 
of notice. 


Francis Costello and Luis Carvajal y Mendoza between 
them were well on the way to taking over the running 
of the town of Vega in Texas when Francis Costello 
was shot down one night outside his own house. Luis, 
surviving and vowing revenge on the unknown killer, 
brought Costello’s son, Kevin, back from law studies 
in New York to take his father’s place in building up 
the Costello construction enterprises and the Costello 
political machine which, with Carvajal’s Mexican- 
Americans, had taken control away from old Carlyle 
Fitzgerald. When Costello’s murderer was found, Luis 
made the mistake of bidding too much to bring him 
from Mexico back to Vega and was himself murdered. 
Kevin, left alone and depending, not unwisely on John 
O’Hanlon to run the business, not at all wisely on Luis’ 
venal cousin Alberto to handle the politics, allowed a 
structure to build around him which crashes about his 
ears and shocks him back to a sense of responsibility. 
The period of the novel is mostly from the Prohibition 
days of the ’20s to, roughly, the present. 

Both Luis and Francis Xavier Costello are well-drawn 
and sympathetically portrayed men of fundamental 
decencies and honesty, excepting some moral blind 
spots in Luis’ instance. Kevin, the central character 
of the book is, likewise, carefully and authoritatively 
drawn; the author is careful to insist that this lad has 
lost his religious faith somewhere between his fumbling 
sexual experiments in Vega high school days and his 
year or two at Columbia University, because, as he 
comes to realize at the end, that religious faith would 
have prevented his shirking his responsibilities, as he 
has. Kevin continues his promiscuity until he marries 
Moana Chrystie, a disillusioned divorcee, and later is 
unfaithful to Moana in a frankly sensual affair with 
model Shannon Lothrop. The moral awakening of a 
teen-age tart named Vivian, who marries Luis and re¬ 
mains gratefully faithful to him, is another good thing 
in this novel. Others are the skillfully convincing de¬ 
scription of Luis’ organization of the Mex-americans 
into a political entity, the corruption begun by Luis and 
cunningly pursued by Alberto, the manner in which 
the whole thing is broken up, even the development of 
the Costello empire in construction. Unfortunately, 
because of the lurid realism of some of the sexual en¬ 
counters, this otherwise exceptionally good novel must 
be reserved to the mature adult reader. 

* * * 

Reilly, Helen Compartment K 

Random House. Oct. 21, 1955. 239p. $2.75. 

Mrs. Reilly is one of the more dependable detective 
fiction writers, with a knack for character portrayal as 
well as for ingenuity of plot line. In this, one of a 
group, en route to Amethyst Lake at the invitation of 
widowed Elizabeth Questing to whom they are all 
related, is murdered in his compartment during a 
thunderstorm. His murder ties in with an inexpli¬ 
cable murder of a woman earlier in the New York 
street near Mrs. Questing’s home there. Rose O’Hara, 
a cousin of Elizabeth, has another problem trying to 
protect Daniel Font, who had jilted her for Candy 
Pilgrim, even at risk of losing Nils Gantry whom 
she loves. Practiced clue-hunters may guess the guilty 
one early on in the tale; but will not be quite sure 
until Mrs. Reilly permits. Verdict: Better than most 
without rough stuff. 
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MYSTERY AND DETECTION 

Wade, Henry A Dying Pall 

Macmillan. Oct. 18, 1955. 241p. $2.75. 

This is the most intriguing and satisfying mystery of 
the year. Wade is superb in keeping you baffled until 
the very last line. I repeat, the very last line. And it 
deserves a commendation for the novel twist in the 
detection: two police officials—Chief Constable Net' 
terley and CID Superintendent Hant—have completely 
opposite opinions of the solution to the accidental (?) 
deaths of Kate Rathlyn and her secretary Isabel Wey. 
Charles Rathlyn, impecunious horse fancier “pur- 
chased” by Kate, is the most logical suspect. But then 
there are juggled expense accounts, blackmail and other 
scandalous behavior which helps slant the finger of 
suspicion in other directions. But the evidence is 
damningly conclusive against Rathlyn. What makes 
this a splendid achievement is the skill of old pro, 
Wade. 

John M. Coppinger, 

Rye, New York 

♦ * * 

Van der Post, Laurens The Dark Eye in Africa 
Morrow. Oct. 18, 1955. 224p. $3.00. 

African unrest, according to Laurens Van der Post, 
distinguished Afrikaner writer, can not be explained in 
terms of economics, politics, or even history, for all 
these fail to consider the fundamental questions at 
stake. These questions for him are “mythological”; 
they provoke answers in terms of man’s basic beliefs, 
values, attitudes. For Van der Post, Africa’s basic 
problem lies in the breakdown of religious machinery 
which no longer maintains man’s natural sense of reli¬ 
gion and his quest for an answer to the “riddle of life 
through the quality and temper of his being.” (p. 19) 
This religious breakdown has occurred both among 
native Africans and among European settlers, especially 
in the Union of South Africa. 

Van der Post possesses an almost Rousseauistic adulta- 
tion for the primitive African’s natural religious sense. 
He feels that the impact of Christianity upon the 
African is superficial because Christians do not prac¬ 
tice, do not set an example of what they preach. The 
Mau Mau terror and ritual murders in Basutoland and 
ether areas represent throwbacks to ancient primitive 
religions which provide a justification for the terrorist 
in his drive to oust the white man. The African pos¬ 
sesses a natural “instinct for faith and a preparedness 
to follow and be truly led,” the author asserts, but to be 
fruitful this requires a true Christianity which can be 
practiced twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week, 
rather than what the European Christian offers him: 
“a limited liability Christianity which is little more 
than a modern social convenience and more convenient 
to the white man than the black.” (p. 101) Christi¬ 
anity in Africa has lost the “master passion of the 
spirit which once drove through Christian man”; it has 
become merely a justifying intellect of the white Euro¬ 
pean, “an agile and adroit monkey that obliges us with 
good reasons for doing bad things” (ibid.), a quality 
especially visible in the Boer church’s continual attempt 
to justify such pernicious practices as apartheid and 
virtual slavery in terms of the Bible. 


“Do you call this Christianity holding out an honourable 
alternative to the African? Do you wonder that the African 
finds it impossible to have much hope and respect for that 
sort of faith? For the African in his archaic way can experi¬ 
ence the blast of the ancient spirit of man to the full. He is 
so filled with it that it overflows from him even into the 
inanimate objects around him. He is so dominated by it that 
he is incapable of giving the physical world its own validity— 
and pays heavily for his failure. He never dreams of denying 
his instinctual soul and there are plenty of illustrations for 
this in African history.” (p. 102) 

Africa’s unrest, on the part of the African would thus 
seem to be rooted in this expression of his “instinctual 
soul.” 

But the European’s mythology or theology is also in 
itself to blame. And here again we return to the 
Afrikaner version of Christianity which, for Van der 
Post, is found in the myth of the “perilous journey.” 
This mythological pattern has its origins in the Old 
Testament’s myth of the God-chosen people, blended 
with the pagan German myth of a superior race, and 
forged upon the anvil of the Faustian struggle for man’s 
soul. The perilous journey of God’s elect found its 
historical setting, of course, in the Great Trek which is 
still the focal point of Boer self-appraisal. The Boer’s 
God is still the harsh god of the Old Testament, the 
God of vengeance who will preserve his people in the 
wilderness. The New Testament’s God of love has 
not yet been born among them; however, as the author 
remarks at one point: 

“When these people first came to Africa three hundred years 
ago they were approaching the New Testament transformation 
of their myth. Yet the God that is worshipped today has 
declined in stature and become an exacting tribal god, a 
touchy racial spirit, the terrible and infinitely jealous Jehovah 
of my Afrikaner people; and when the gods decline nations 
wither; when they die civilizations die with them.” (p. 167) 

It would seem, in terms of Van der Post’s analysis, that 
today’s unrest would represent the death pangs of the 
contemporary white-supremacy civilization of the Union 
and much of Central and East Africa. 

But is that civilization really dying? One may wonder 
about the pragmatic validity of analyses of the con¬ 
temporary world in such mythological and theological 
terms. The visions of Toynbee and Kierkegaard pro¬ 
vide some comparison with those of Van der Post, at 
least in terms of the levels upon which they approach 
reality. Yet our workaday world, even that of explo¬ 
sive Africa, keeps moving along. Day-to-day, year-to- 
year, adjustments are made, sometimes peaceably and 
unnoticed, often with violence and notoriety. Van der 
Post offers us no real solution to the problem of unrest 
at the level on which he poses the problem. Are we 
to allow the African to recover his natural religious 
nature expressed in his primitive mythology? Even the 
author does not want that. But by the same token we 
can not reform the Afrikaner, only understand him. 
Near the end of the book Van der Post ruefully remarks: 

Unfortunately one of the worst effects of our excessive 
Protestant development has been our growing intolerance of 
one another’s sins and therefore our increasing incompre¬ 
hension of the meaning of sin. The European in Africa can¬ 
not be punished or hated into being a better person. If you 
could endeavour to understand this painful segment of un¬ 
realized time in their spirit . . . and try to prevent yourselves 
from taking sides in the battle that rages in Africa, urging 
only that its solution shall come out of all the peoples, races, 
and colours of Africa and not out of any section of them, 
then you would help us a great deal.” (p. 207) 
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Time constitutes a key concept underlying this book, 
but it is extremely difficult to determine exactly what 
the author means by it. He rejects the traditional 
Western concept of time as measurement of something 
going on outside itself which answers the question 
“when,” in favor of viewing time as having a “content 
and nature, a specific meaning of its own,” expressed in 
terms of “what” and “how” and a “way to eternity.” 
The relation of this extended concept to the real world 
is obscure: 

. . incorporated somewhere in the inner pattern of mis¬ 
understood time there exists a blueprint from the master 
architect of life itself, a chart of the ultimate design of being 
which ceaselessly communicates to us our own unique share 
in time's fashioning according to the way our lives have to 
take shape.” (p. 137) 

At one point the content of this “blueprint” is specified 
to the point where Van der Post seems to identify it 
with the elements of coincidence and chance in history. 
He states that “these coincidences of unrest are not 
idle, but on the contrary a fundamental element in the 
workings of the undiscovered laws of our time. To 
that extent the problem of which 1 have spoken is 
unrest in time.” (p. 90) This “unrest in time” further 
manifests itself in man’s attempts to rush time, to force 
impossibly quick solutions, to decree today what can 
only be born tomorrow.” (p. 91) The most striking 
example of this phenomenon lies in South African at¬ 
tempts to decree today the shape of society for cen¬ 
turies to come. 

“They are trying to legislate what role the black man shall 
play in their society so that an ‘uncontaminated’ white society 
shall continue in existence for the next thousand years or 
more. They are taking on themselves an improper and im¬ 
possible role that belongs only to time. If they left it also 
to time, I am certain that long before a thousand years the 
causes that today make black skins so repugnant to them will 
have vanished. But they do not understand or trust time, 
and in going against it they are, I am certain, precipitationg 
the disaster they want to avoid.” (pp. 91-92) 

The Dark Eye in Africa in many respects is one of the 
more penetrating books exploring the chaos and an¬ 
tagonisms underlying life in that benighted continent. 
The author’s poetic style expresses his depth of feeling 
regarding the policies of his fellow Afrikaners and their 
tragic impact upon the African. Yet it is extremely 
difficult to follow his argument and analysis for it lacks 
an overall coherent expression. The form the author 
has chosen for this book is largely to blame for this 
weakness. Some fifty pages represent a lecture to Euro¬ 
pean phychological audiences, while the remainder is 
a transcript of questions put to Van der Post and his 
answers to them. Such a form does not mitigate the 
task of the reader interested in the author’s total 
analysis of African unrest. 

From the substantive viewpoint it seems incomprehen¬ 
sible to this reviewer that Africa’s unrest should be 
treated solely in terms of European-African antagonism 
and to fail to mention the role of the million Asians 
who have a mythology of their own, but which is for¬ 
tunately submerged by their mundane commercial ac¬ 
tivities. A more important defect of The Dark Eye of 
Africa lies in its somewhat fatalistic viewpoint. Van 
der Post’s expressions of hope seem completely over¬ 
shadowed by his reverence for African natural primi¬ 
tiveness and his despair of outside help to assist the 
Afrikaner realize that the New Testament’s God of 


love has arrived. This book is basically a religious and 
theological explanation of social and political phe¬ 
nomena. The author identifies himself with Chris¬ 
tianity but puts his emphasis upon the “works” end of 
the Reformation dichotomy of “faith versus works.” 
This reviewer received the impression that the inner 
truth of Christianity is inconsequential to Van der Post, 
that what matters is the role Christianity can play in 
the pragmatic order of securing multi-racial harmony. 
This impression may not have been intended by the 
author, but this reviewer received it nonetheless. Per¬ 
haps, the ultimate fault lies in the organization of the 
book. The question-answer approach depends upon 
the ability of the original audience to ferret out points 
like this and to induce the author to develop them. 

Edward R. O’Connor, Ph.D., 

St. Louis, Missouri 

* * * 

Hofstadter, Richard ' The Age of Reform 

Knopf. Oct. 17, 1955. 328p. $4-50. 

Three political movements which in the course of 60 
years did quite a plastic surgery job on the face of 
America—Populism, Progressivism, and the New Deal 
—are given a fresh look by Mr. Hofstadter, an able 
young Columbia history professor who will be remem¬ 
bered for his American Political Tradition (1948). 
This is a history from the relatively new viewpoint of 
behavior science, a history of ideas and how they are 
affected by tradition, economics, race, and social con¬ 
ditions. 

Mr. Hofstadter foregoes the details to give the broader 
picture. The result is a searching yet friendly criticism 
of Populism and Progressivism—the first time this has 
been done outside the heady atmosphere of the FDR 
era, when all previous reformers were supplied with 
well-polished haloes. The followers of Bryan and 
Theodore Roosevelt are portrayed here not only as the 
forerunners of social democracy but also surprisingly 
of the nativistic arch-conservatism of the south and 
midwest. 

The Populists, who somewhat unwittingly started the 
operation which would eventually rescue a disease- 
ridden American capitalism, are best remembered for 
their concrete programs of reform, which it remained 
for the Progressives to put into law. But their general 
thinking, the author points out, was more vulnerable, 
and contained many elements that are today associ¬ 
ated with the extreme political right. 

There were the ideas that the “golden age” was in the 
past, not the future; that the evil effects of history were 

brought about by a “conspiracy”; that Jews and intel¬ 
lectuals and Anglophiles were behind the trouble; and 
that strangers, whether from the city or a foreign 
nation, were to be feared. Then there was that queer 
combination of militarism and near-pacifism—evident 
today in concurrent Asian saber-rattling and neo-isola¬ 
tionism—and the nativism that was to express itself 
in immigration laws and the Ku Klux Klan. 

While Populism was an agrarian revolt against the en¬ 
croachments of industrialism both economic and moral, 
Progressivism was a “status revolution” by intellectuals, 
professionals, and men of old wealth who found them¬ 
selves displaced by the new millionaires. These men 
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succeeded in getting power by uniting the farmers and 
the urban discontents, and proceeded from severe 
Protestant absolutes to cure both public and private 
immorality. The somewhat disillusioning results, in 
addition to the genuine reforms, included Prohibition 
and a war to save the world for democracy. 

A most valuable, if brief, concluding chapter is devoted 
to the New Deal. Mr. Hofstadter sidesteps the argu¬ 
ment raging among historians as to whether there really 
was an “FDR Revolution” simply by noting the New 
Deal’s roots in the earlier reform revolutions and then 
pointing out a very radical difference: the switch from 
attempts to break up big business monopoly to an effort 
to live with big business under conditions that will 
allow individual security. There is also the difference 
of method: a playing by ear instead of by principle, 
pragmatism in place of moral absolutes. 

A gentleman brimming with new insights, Mr. Hof¬ 
stadter has written a book like a good college lecture 
course, scholarly yet exciting. If it is not really fact 
but thesis, it is convincing thesis. With our current 
mood largely conservative, it is time to reappraise the 
radicals who, with all their faults, conserved our heri¬ 
tage. 

fames W. Arnold, 
Sacramento, California 

* * * 

Bridge, Ann A Family of Two Worlds 

Macmillan. Oct. 18, 1955. $4.50. 

While Miss Bridge’s present work is called “A Portrait 
of her Mother,” it is actually much more than that. 
The earlier sections of the book deal with the New 
England and New Orleans background of the Day 
family before and during the Civil War, with brief 
excursions into the still more distant past. 

Later, after Marie Day’s marriage to the Englishman 
James Sanders, the story becomes that of Miss Bridge’s 
immediate family in England. Intelligent recollection 
and appraisal make for a fine overall survey of turn-of- 
the-century to World War conditions. 

There is much variety in this family history, encom¬ 
passing, as it does, a mixed social and geographical 
background. The author writes with a fine sense of 
style and with a great deal of perception, if not of 
“profundity.” This serious, but not sober, re-creation 
of a family is an excellent antidote to the false froth 
of many trivial productions of recent years. A Family 
of Two Worlds may not be an important book; but it is 
worth the attention of intelligent adults. 

Doris Maguire, 

Silver Spring, Maryland 

* * * 

Wallace, Irving The Fabulous Originals 

Knopf. Oct. 17, 1955. 316p. $3.95. 

Few people are aware of the extent to which some of 
the greatest of our novelists depended upon living per¬ 
sons as the prototypes of their heroes and heroines. 
Irving Wallace is one of the exceptions. 

A magazine writer and occasional Hollywood scenarist, 
author Wallace has made a rather thorough study of 
The Anatomy of Inspiration, and in his first book, a 


combination of literary sleuthing and retrospective re¬ 
portage, he recalls some of the fascinating exploits of 
the men and women whose lives have provided the in¬ 
spiration for memorable fictional characterizations. 

Among the Fabulous Originals are: Alexander Selkirk, 
the real Robinson Crusoe; Marie Duplessis, alias Mar¬ 
guerite Gautier whom Alexandre Dumas-fils immor¬ 
talized as Camille; Deacon Brodie, the real Doctor 
Jeykll and Mr. Hyde; Delphine Delamare, Flaubert’s 
Madame Bovary; Dr. Joseph Bell whose amazing feats 
of observation and deduction have become synonymous 
with the master detective Sherlock Holmes—these are 
only a few of the models Wallace considers in a critique 
which takes in Sir Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe and cites 
works as recent as Dreiser’s American Tragedy. 

This is a Borzoi Book and, like most Knopf titles, a sub¬ 
stantial work that will readily find a place in school and 
public libraries. It will be a welcome addition to the 
private bookshelf of anyone seriously interested in the 
art of writing. 

Arthur L. North, 

New York Daily News, 
New York, New York 

* * * 

Williams, Geoffrey & Searle, Ronald 

How to Be Topp 

Vanguard. Sept. 15, 1955. 105p. $2.50. 

Nigel Molesworth, the villain of St. Custard’s, and the 
hero (?) of the author’s earlier Down with Skool is 
back with a thud. Nigel seems to be the British coun¬ 
terpart of Peck’s bad boy with overtones of Dennis the 
Menace and Tom Sawyer thrown in for good measure. 
But, as his notes on how to succeed amply demon¬ 
strate, he could give these characters cards and spades 
and outdo them without undue exertion. Suffice it to 
say that Molesworth, almost in handbook form and 
with numerous illustrations, covers the various facets 
of life in an (we hope) imaginary English public school 
in his own orthographically eccentric fashion and thus 
produces an entertaining little book for those who care 
to wade through the semi-phonetic spelling and the 
technical slang involved. Occasionally witty, frequent¬ 
ly zany comments on games, relatives, grown-ups, 
Christmas, space and the underworld are interspersed 
among the main chapters on “How to Succeed as a 
New Bug,” “Akquire Culture and Keep the Brane 
Clean,” “How to be Topp in English,” “How to be 
Topp in_French,” and “How to be Topp in all Sub- 
jekts.” The book is suitable for adult readers. 

* * * 

The New Yorker 1950-1955 Album 

Harper. Oct. 5, 1955. Unpaged. $5.00. 

Preston, Charles Coffee Break 

Dutton. Oct. 20, 1955. 94p. $2.95. 

Gibson, W. Bolte and Henry C. Beck 

Clerical Errors 

Gilbert Press (Messner). Oct. 26, 1955. 92p. $1.95. 

Long a subscriber to The New Yorker, we are, perhaps, 
partial to the temper and the humors of its editors and 
consider their cartoons about the best of the bag from 
week to week. We also admire the same editors’ 
choice of cover paintings. So, if we come just this 
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side of being rapturous about the album prepared from 
material that has already appeared somewhere through 
the two hundred and sixty issues of the past five years, 
please pardon our prejudice. What makes this album 
not only an attractive browsing book, but a good bet 
for Christmas gift purchase, is the quantity and quality 
of the cartoons: half a thousand, we would guess with' 
out actually counting; and the inclusion of about forty 
reproductions in color of the two-hundred and sixty 
cover drawings. Our only pickbone for the esteemed 
editors, or for their admirably adequate book pub¬ 
lishers, (let them decide who’s the one to meet us at 
dawn with his seconds), is the failure to number the 
pages. Our count, given above, may be slightly inac¬ 
curate because our abacus was warped by flood waters; 
but it would have been handy to have each page num¬ 
bered consecutively, as in books generally these days, 
so we could say, for instance, “That George Price thing 
on page whatever-it-is, will fracture your funny bone; 
watch out for it!” Otherwise, we think this album 
just purple plum dandy: it is adult and funny—and 
handsome! 

Mr. Preston has selected some 150 cartoons which have 
appeared during the past year or so in The Wall Street 
Journal, all of them flicking at the foibles of the office 
drones and drovers who, in spite of clock-watching, 
water-cooler gossip spells, coffee breaks, commuters’ 
jitters, and the pressures of “the system” manage to do 
the work necessary to keep big and little business in busi¬ 
ness. They will be particularly appreciated by those 
who have to live in this urban sea; farmers are not likely 
to find the humor more than slightly comprehensible. 
But for the harried coat-and-collar citizen, the collec¬ 
tion will be fun, if rueful at times. Isn’t there always 
some melancholy in comedy? 

Cleric Beck and Cartoonist Gibson have been colla¬ 
borating for lo! these seven years in kidding customs, 
crises and congregations for the Church News, publica¬ 
tion of the ((Episcopalian) Diocese of New Jersey. 
Their jibes are good-tempered and gentle; but the situ¬ 
ations are often funny and common to all churches. 
Our only complaint is economic: the price seems pretty 
high for the package; maybe a paperback edition would 
sell more at less. 

* * * 

Dietrich, Otto Hitler 

Translated by Richard and Clara Winston. Regnery. Oct. 
17, 1955. 277p. $3.95. 

Interesting and probably sincere memoirs of Dr. Die¬ 
trich, who, as a thirty-four-year-old journalist, joined 
Herr Hitler in 1931; and, from 1933 to March 13, 
1945, was his intimate associate. He is author of a 
book With Hitler to Power published in 1933; and was 
Hitler’s would-be biographer and Reich press chief. 
As such he was considered by friends and enemies alike 
as the foremost and ingenious inventor of Nazi lies. In 
his memoirs he is trying to deny or to correct lies of 
others. His account was written from 1946 to 1948, 
during his internment in the British camp at Falling- 
bostal. He preferred not to have it published during 
his lifetime. Dr. Dietrich died a year after his release 
from prison in November, 1952. In his “portrait of 
Hitler” he does not reveal much of what is not already 
known about the German Ftihrer. His denial of Hitler 


follows the usual pattern of almost all Nazi leaders: 
Hitler is guilty of everything. In the internment camp, 
Dr. Dietrich suddenly discovered his love of truth and 
urge to reveal the truth. The reader has to wonder, 
for instance, why only in the last moment before he 
resigned, (March, 1945), “revelation of the bestialities 
in the concentration camps at home and in Poland 
opened my eyes” (p. 5), although these camps were 
in existence since 1933 or 1939. Even if Dr. Dietrich 
has not succeeded in writring the biography of Hitler, 
he certainly succeeds in picturing the frame of mind of 
men around him, their personal ambitions and hopes, 
which Hitler’s “stupendous achievements” pushed so 
high, but, which his “demonic personality” finally led 
to an inglorious collapse. This explains the rage with 
which Dr. Dietrich is turning against his former idol 
and chief. A student of German history is presented 
in this volume with the glory and abyss of German 
supra-nationalism, which, during the last century 
evoked an equally fanatical supra-nationalism of all 
frightened nations around Germany and finally led to 
the ruin of Germany, to the dismemberment of Austria- 
Hungary, the consequent advance of bolshevism and 
the present turmoil in Europe and the world. In this 
respect it is a warning. Hitler’s attitude toward religion 
is not presented well. The author agrees that “the 
Leader” was entirely lacking the slightest moral con¬ 
siderations and that “his strength was without blessing.” 
This is, perhaps, captivating; but, possibly, only fifth- 
rate as a source of historical research. 

Antonin S. Kalina, Ph.D., 

Lakewood, Ohio 

* * * 

Gaddis, Thomas E. The Birdman of Alcatraz 
Random House. Sept. 12, 1955. 334p. $3.95. 

This is one of those “truth is stranger than fiction” 
books, or, as the book jacket puts it: “The fantastic 
true story of the prisoner with the longest record of 
solitary confinement in the United States—who be¬ 
came a leading authority on birds.” 

Sentenced in 1909 to a twelve year term for man¬ 
slaughter or killing a man who had brutally beaten a 
dance-hall girl friend, Robert Stroud served three years 
at the Federal prison on McNeil Island. Because he 
became a troublesome prisoner, he was shipped to 
Leavenworth in 1912 where he remained for thirty 
years. Although he had only a third grade education, 
he became an avid reader and took extension courses 
in astronomy and structural engineering. A rather 
brutal guard appeared at Leavenworth in 1915, who 
had, according to rumors, killed a prisoner at Atlanta. 
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In March, 1916, Stroud murdered this guard in the 
dining room before 1100 prisoners. After three trials 
he was sentenced to death a few days before the end 
of World War I. Various appeals resulted in a Presi- 
dental commutation to life imprisonment in 1920. 
Since the murder of the guard Stroud has been in 
solitary and has remained there ever since. 

His rescue of three sparrow fledglings in 1920 marked 
the beginning of his incredible work. Gradually he 
began raising canaries. Six years later a strange fever 
began to wipe out his flock. His frantic search for a 
cure was fruitless. Even the authoritative books on 
the subject contained no remedy. His experiments led 
to the discovery that there were three different kinds 
of fever, for each of which he devised a cure. This 
work resulted in extensive correspondence with bird 
raisers and journals. By 1931 he had written a detailed 
work on bird diseases. This manuscript was smuggled 
out of prison and published, although he received no 
royalties and could not sue for them because he was a 
convicted felon. He submitted articles to journals on 
the subject of bird diseases and attracted international 
attention to his work. 

For ten years he worked with only the simplest home¬ 
made instruments and without a microscope. He diag¬ 
nosed diseases simply by examining diseases and by 
dissection. His findings were verified again and again 
by research veterinarians. The gift of a microscope in 
1936 was a great help in his disease research. The 
climax of his incredible work came in 1939, when, out 
of some odds and ends, he constructed a microtome as 
accurate and delicate as any that could be obtained at 
the time. 

Two petitions for parole were rejected during these 
years. Various prison reforms began to curtail his 
work. In 1942 he was suddenly shipped to Alcatraz. 
He was allowed to take nothing with him. After nine 
years of attempts at getting it published, his Digest of 
the Diseases of Birds, the authoritative work on the 
subject, was published in 1943 and received world-wide 
recognition. It is now out of print. 

With research on canaries now forbidden him, he 
turned to an intensive study of law. This led to a his¬ 
tory of penology in the United States. When his two- 
volume work on this subject was three-quarters finished, 
the prison authorities confiscated the manuscript. For 
the past four years he has been studying French. 

Many striking aspects of Stroud’s work and character 
must be passed over in this review. But for anyone 
interested in a fascinating story of research, or in the 
vagaries of penological theory and practice, this book 
will prove well worth reading. 

William J. Cavey, S.J., 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Weeks, Edward The Open Heart 

Atlantic-Little, Brown. Oct. 25, 1955. 228p. $3.50. 

Out of his experiences as editor of The Atlantic 
Monthly, as husband and father, and simply as a feel¬ 
ing, thinking human being, Edward Weeks has put 
together this series of unassuming, warm and thought¬ 
ful essays. Some of these papers are nostalgic frag¬ 


ments of autobiography — reminiscences of boyhood 
picnics, baseball games, adventures in a catboat; some 
are anecdotes of famous personalities — e.g., poet John 
Masefield and song-collector John Lomax — and others 
not so famous but equally admired — such as publisher 
Alfred R. McIntyre; some are pleasant considerations 
of favoriate authors; others are random jottings of 
family life, the joys of fishing, and meditations on the 
values we live by. 

The effect of these essays is very mild and fleeting: 
none is especially profound or exciting. Yet in the 
reading they are diverting, often perceptive, and here 
and there quite moving. Perhaps because it is only 
once or twice that Mr. Weeks reveals deep feelings, 
the essays where he does are particularly affecting. 
The title essay—“The Open Heart”—makes a modest 
act of faith in human fellowship and goodness, spoken 
of with unashamed feeling but without sentimentality. 

As the familiar essay is largely a matter of personality, 
so is Mr. Weeks’ volume, and the personality it charts 
for us is surely an attractive one—untroubled, warm, 
modest, soundly balanced. Mr. Weeks knows and 
loves the form he works in, he is never dull, and he 
manages to maintain an essay, intimate, natural tone. 
He writes in a plain style—clean, direct, and yet grace¬ 
ful—which is the perfect expression of his character. 

The Open Heart will not be a best seller, but it was 
not designed to be. In its unpretentious way it fur¬ 
nishes a couple of hours of literate diversion and 
gentle satisfaction. If there are readers who ask no 
more than this, The Open Heart will please them. 

R. T. Horchler, M.A., 

St. Peter’s College, 

Jersey City, New Jersey 

+ + # 

Gogarty, Oliver St. John 

Start from Somewhere Else; An Exposition 
of Wit and Humor Polite and Perilous 
Doubleday. Sept. 22, 1955. 189p. $2.95. 

This light-hearted conglomeration of thoughts on wit 
and what makes it witty, of anecdotes and memories 
concerning individuals current and past, obscure and 
famous is arranged (like the photographs in Time 
Magazine ) under a series of subject headings designed 
to pique as well as inform us: “Mahaffy and the Pro¬ 
fessor; Oscar Wilde ” is one; another, more piquant and 
less informative, is “Half Owre, Half Owre Frae Aber- 
dour.” In this fashion the author has placed in random 
access storage (as the technicians phrase it nowadays) 
the anecdotal gleanings of a lifetime. 

It will be no news to Gogarty readers that sections of 
the book are in doubtful taste, that the really witty 
parts are separated sometimes by yawning valleys of 
dullness, and that to appreciate all the allusions one 
should arrange to have been born in Dublin some 
sixty years ago. On the other hand, it may be news 
to those unacquainted with Gogarty to know that from 
such unpromising ore may be obtained some pure gold: 
a sheaf of excellent stories (some of them a bit scan¬ 
dalous); personal recollections of Joyce, Yeats, “AE” 
and the rest; the first printing of a Yeats poem; some 
good conservative criticism of modern poetry; and a 
generous gathering of illustrative poetry along the way. 
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It is a truism that some books stand by themselves 
whereas others are enhanced by a knowledge of the 
life and idiosyncracies of the particular author. Belloc 
is such a writer, as J. B. Morton’s recent memoir abun- 
dandy proves; another such is Gogarty. The innocent 
reader of Start from Somewhere Else who may, after 
the first few pages, be tempted to do just that, should 
see the ebullience of these pages as the transcription 
of an ebullient life—of a man who, when young, took 
to motorcycle racing and when older switched to 
aviation and holds a pilot’s license; who loves tavern 
life and yet so disciplined himself as to become a 
noted surgeon; who is an author in his own right as 
well as being the original of “Buck Mulligan” in Joyce’s 
Ulysses; who is a Catholic and from 1922 to 1936 
served as a Senator of the Irish Free State, without 
diminishing in the least a Rabelaisian zest for life— 
in short, “a man of moods and violent contrasts” as 
“AE” wrote of him. 

Such is the man, and such are his books. Readers 
either take or indignantly reject both. The present 
reviewer takes them—cum grano sails. 

Phillips Temple, Librarian, 

Page Communications Engineers, Inc. 

Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Gutwirth, Samuel W., M.D. 

Hoiv to Free Yourself from Nervous Tension 
Regnery. Oct. 17, 1955. ISOp. $3.95. 

The title of this short but complete work plainly tells 
you of its purpose. It is the reader’s job to follow the 
steps of “progressive relaxation” outlined in detailed 
specific directions, step by step, each step with appro¬ 
priate explanatory cartoon. Do you need a guide to see 
you through this phenobarbital era? This is it. 

One would hardly question the value of relaxation and 
its need in these days of hypertension, but the monistic 
relationship of mind and body wherein relaxation of 
one relaxes the other is questionable. This is especially 
true where the use of controlled imagery and relaxation 
of speech apparatus is recommended for mental tension 
reduction. Progressive relaxation is not the answer to 
emotional tension resulting from deep-seated conflict 
and guilt. 

The validity of the recommended method of relaxation 
can only be determined for any one person through 
use. A significant omission is the need of informing 
the reader of how to acquire the time and persistence 
to complete the twenty odd exercises daily. 

L. J. Lennon, P/v.D., 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Cameron, James Mandarin Red 

Rinehart. Sept. 27, 1955. 334p. $3.50. 

Mandarin Red is an attempt on the part of Mr. Cam¬ 
eron to push open the door of New China for an 
interesting but startlingly disappointing account of his 
“Guided Tour” through Red China. It is interestingly 
written and even at times humorously so; but always 
the note of half-truths detected mars its validity. 

The soldiers, businessmen and missionaries whose un¬ 
fortunate experience it was to know Red China first 


hand, will find this book very disappointing and de¬ 
finitely not a true picture of Communist China. An 
unprecedented opportunity was granted to one seeking 
news and truth; but sad to relate that opportunity has 
not been used to full advantage. 

Mr. Cameron saw and reported just what and only 
what the Government wished him to see and report. 
In proof of this one need only to read the chapter 
devoted to his visit to a Chinese prison. Other Ameri¬ 
cans who have actually lived or rather existed in these 
hells have made us quite familiar with the true picture. 
The author reports that he spent years seeking permis¬ 
sion for this visit to China; had he been content to 
spend his time only on the Hong Kong side of the door 
to Red China and had used his eyes and ears as a good 
reporter should, he could have written a more factual 
report and painted a more convincing picture of Com¬ 
munist China as it exists. 

Mr. Mao Tze Tung will certainly have no objection to 
the circulation of this book throughout the free and the 
communist world. 

John f. Elwood, M.M., Rector, 

M aryknoll Junior Seminary, 

Clarks Summit, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Keller, Helen Teacher: Anne Sidlivan M acy 

Doubleday. Oct. 13, 1955. 247p. $3.50. 

Etienne Gilson in a McAuley lecture on “The Eminence 
of Teaching,” delivered at St. Joseph’s College in West 
Hartford, Connecticut, developed several texts from 
Aquinas’ work “On Truth.” For Aquinas the ultimate 
end of pedagogy should be to teach students to learn 
by themselves because, in fact, there is nothing else 
we can teach. Certainly this was the wise methodolgy 
of Anne Sullivan Macy in teaching her famous pupil, 
Helen Keller, and this is the meaning of the inspiring 
and almost rhapsodic memoir of their 50 years of in¬ 
timate friendship. It is at once a most revealing story 
of love between these two remarkable women and a 
disclosure for all of the real nature of such love. Pascal 
calls love a “connaissance du coeur.” a cognitive act 
fundamentally in which we grasp the very essence of 
another person. This love and friendship of 50 years 
between two very extraordinary women are a striking 
confirmation of what may appear to some a bold prin¬ 
ciple in any theory of knowledge. 

Helen Keller is now in her middle seventies and twenty 
years have elapsed since the death of her teacher but 
her memory, trained by this competent and spirited 
lady, can recall the most touching details. She was 
taught how to handle everything gently—“a canary, a 
kitten’s fur, a rose on its stem with a chain of dew 
drops hanging from its leaves, her year-old sister in the 
swing.” There were much pain and suffering for both 
teacher and student, “the foster-child of her mind.” 
Anne Sullivan Macy was born in squalid poverty of 
Irish immigrants, bereft of her mother at eight, and 
abandoned by her father at ten. Anne, herself partially 
blind, and her brother, Jimmie, helplessly lame with a 
tubercular hip, were sent to the almshouse at Tewks¬ 
bury in Massachusetts. Later at the Perkins Institute for 
the blind efforts were made to have two operations per¬ 
formed on her eyes and while still red-eyed from a third 
operation and crying with homesickness Anne arrived 
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at Helen Keller’s home in 1887 to teach someone with 
whom she had so much in common. Captain Keller, 
Helen’s father, extended the offer to Anne to help his 
daughter who had been born normal but at 19 months 
of age had been stricken with an illness (still undiag¬ 
nosed) which left her deaf and blind. Helen has al¬ 
ways cherished that day, March 3, 1887, as her soul’s 
birthday. 

Miss Keller writes with charming simplicity, with per¬ 
ception and a narrative skill that reveals the exuberance 
and enthusiasm for life that were communicated by 
this vital teacher. Anne communicated herself as 
much as she communicated to Helen the reality out¬ 
side herself. The voids in both their souls began to be 
filled with interests and loves of external beauty and 
the awakening assurance of real friendship and affec¬ 
tion. Anne bestowed her own animation and vitality 
upon Helen in showing her how to laugh and play for 
the first time since she became deaf. She guided Helen 
through the motions of romping—“swinging, tumbling, 
jumping, hopping, skipping and so forth,” and then put 
the child’s hand on her bright face spelling “laugh” 
while tickling her into a burst of mirth that gladdened 
the hearts of the family. Helen soon was “splashing 
radiant joy,” and “the overflowing, bursting gladness, 
the exultation beyond utterance, the animation of new 
discoveries wrapped her like light.” 

The spirit and zest for living, the graphic and imagina¬ 
tive descriptions of objects that came into Helen’s own 
world for the first time, the magnetism of the person¬ 
ality of the teacher—all of these are communicated 
vividly by Miss Keller. As a young child Helen refers 
to herself as a Phantom—“a little being governed only 
by animal impulses and not those of a docile beast.” 
On one occasion the Phantom objected to an assign¬ 
ment from Teacher and in the course of the argument 

Phantom’s fist flew like lightning and dislodged two of 
Anne’s teeth! Miss Macy taught Helen a love of 
poetry, an autonomy on questions of religion, inspired 
her to perceive beauty and symmetry where before 
there was nothing. Helen’s descriptions are almost 
lyrical and ecstatic with praise of her teacher for in¬ 
stilling in her an admiration and awe for the wonders 
outside her blind eyes. Confidence and courage passed 
from Anne to Helen for whom Teacher became a 
“sacred fire—not consuming but warming, cherishing 
and enlightening.” 

The introduction is written by Nella Braddy Henney, 
an intimate friend of 30 years. Mrs. Henney remarks 
that Helen had this book in her heart and that “she 
had to tear it out.” Helen’s only desire is to convey 
to the reader “some gleams from the opal fires in the 
nature of a woman with a heart for glorious living and 
an eye for the beauty beyond dream.” She will suc¬ 
ceed with thousands of readers admirably. 

Thomas A. Wassmer, SJ., 

Le Moyne College, 

Syracuse, New York 

* * * 

Willis, William The Gods Were Kind 

Dutton. Oct. 17, 1955. 252p. $4.00. 

If you can overlook the almost idolatrous and the elo¬ 
quent respect which William Willis has for nature, 


then this chronicle of 115 days afloat on a balsa raft 
can prove interesting and exciting. Despite his apos- 
trophic rhetoric, he presents a compelling narrative of 
one man’s battle against the sea and the wind and all 
the other elements which menaced his voyage. He 
takes his reader from Gallac, Peru, to Pago Pago, Samoa 
—a distance of 6700 miles across the wide Pacific— 
which he navigated alone in a 33 by 20 foot raft of his 
own design. 

The immediacy of his problems and his perils is well 
defined, as he holds his course through interminable 
days. Something of his physical and mental stress is 
also conveyed. The rare ailment which assailed him, 
the occasion when he fell overboard and raced against 
a greedy shark to haul himself to safety, the discovery 
that he had lost most of his drinking water are some 
of the more memorable events of the voyage. The 
ennui and the doubt which also beset him are not 
ignored. Finally the thrill which elated him when he 
sighted land—having surpassed the Kon Tiki Expedi¬ 
tion in time and distance—climax his spectacular epic. 

But there is a certain irritating quality about the whole 
story (though the man reveals scant, yet adventurous, 
episodes of his past life), for William Willis emerges 
as a fanatic—utterly confident in his communion with 
nature, with no consciousness whatsoever of any power 
beyond the realm of nature. In other words, it is an 
egocentric revelation that is depressing rather than 
ennobling. 

Brendan Larnen, O.P., 

Providence College, 

Providence 8, Rhode Island 

* * * 

Ace, Goodman The Book of Little Knowledge 

Simon & Schuster. Oct. 18, 1955. 183p. $2.95. 

Mr. Ace, as readers of The Saturday Review will affirm 
and not deny, has many sane and sound things to say 
from week to week about television in these United 
States, particularly apropos of the programs prepared 
for and purveyed thereby. But whether a cull of his 
more durable observations during the past five years are 
so presently pertinent to merit reprinting is a point 
which one may well moot. His most immemorial year 
appears to have been 1952, with 1953 a close second, 
since 23 of the fifty short essays are from those years, 
(12 and 11, respectively); the others run: 10 from 
’55, 9 from ’54 and 8 from ’51. Mr. Ace is not against 
TV; he is just against stupidity and cupidity on TV; 
he seems to think that the advertising is overdone, (or 
do we mean “underdone”?). It is not that there is 
too much of it in ratio to “entertainment”; but too 
much of it is too frenetic and too outright mendacious. 
Lots of us wish Mr. Ace’s good sense would beheeded 
by the barons in the business. Come to think of it, this 
is a book worth having in libraries of schools and col¬ 
leges as a handy antidote to administer in doses to 
those suffering with TV dithers. 

* * * 

Perelman, S. J. Perelman’s Home Companion 
Simon & Schuster. Oct. 31, 1955. 239p. $3.50. 

If you have no other Perelman books about the house, 
you could do worse with your money than running 
down to the nearest bookstore for a copy of this one 
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before it, too, gets “out of print.” Mr. Perelman is one 
of the pleasantest satirists cocking an eye at the cock¬ 
eyed world about him these days. If he seems at times 
to be firing an .88mm cannon when a well-placed 
arrow would probably be as effective in deflating a 
blimp or bringing a bore to earth, his broadsides are 
devastatingly lethal and explode into guffaws. Mr. 
Perelman’s wit is capable of being both subtle and slap¬ 
stick; he is not above drubbing the dust out of foolish¬ 
ness whenever he finds it. And it is refreshing to 
know that there are still some survivors from the age 
of horse-sense. Let him read an advertisement that 
pants hotly the magic of the “forbidden” perfume, and 
Mr. Perelman constructs a brief drama built on the 
lunatic logic of the addled copy writer. Let him get 
hold of a “How to” book, (e.g., “How to Crash Tin-pan 
Alley”), and he is in there slugging away on the advice 
of the authors who, presumably, know how to but 
care not to. There are exactly thirty-six pieces in this 
box of bon mots; taken a few at a time they are very 
toothsome morsels; sustaining, too; even invigorating. 
Twenty-six appeared originally in The New Yorker; 
seven in The Saturday Evening Post. Most of them 
had their second wind in one or t’other of three pre¬ 
viously published Perelman colections, all published by 
Random House. 

* * afe 

Parsons, Denys 

Nothing Brightens the Garden Like 

Primrose Pants 

Hanover House. Oct. 24, 1955. 95p. $1.50. 

Amateurish or slapdash writing can rival typographical 
errors in producing the unintended double entendre 
and the witless faux'pas; and vice versa. The results 
of either can, often enough, be deliriously funny; and 
as often they can be only mildly diverting. The repre¬ 
sentation here is about evenly split: 50% dotty, especi¬ 
ally when illustrated by R. Taylor’s drawings; 50% 
so-so. It is difficult to say whether the collector is male 
or female: that first name Denys may be a misprint, 
too. But whatever, the collector has ranged widely 
enough through British, American, (including Cana¬ 
dian), Argentine New Zealand, South African news¬ 
papers and magazines and press despatches. We have 
been collecting similar items ourself, and we think there 
are some in our collection better than any herein. Any 
bidders? 

* * * 

Redlich, H. F. Bruckner and Mahler 

Farrar, Straus, CudaKy. Sept. 21, 1955. $3.00. 

This is the twenty-fifth volume in “The Master Musi¬ 
cians” series under the general editorship of Eric Blom, 
and the first of the series to bracket two composers to¬ 
gether in one volume. However, Anton Bruckner and 
Gustav Mahler probably share the distinction of being 
what current criticism labels the “last of the Vienna 
romanticists,” leaving the late Richard Strauss the dubi¬ 
ous honor of bridging the supposed gap between that 
period and “the moderns.” 

Herr Doktor Redlich (University of Frankfurt-am- 
Main) presents Bruckner’s biography and a respect¬ 
fully competent critique of his works in 105 pages. 
Mahler is similarly well-treated in 123 pages. The re¬ 


maining pages are devoted to appendices, as follows: 
(A) a Calendar, relating the lives of the composers to 
musicians contemporary with them; (B) a Catalogue 
of the works of each of the two; (C) a listing of per¬ 
sons (Personalia) who figured in their lives; (D) a 
selected Bibliography. To these pages is added an 
Index. 

The stature of both composers will probably not be 
properly assessed so long as the voice of “the moderns” 
rules the roost of music criticism; and Dr. Redlich 
seems reluctant to invite their wrath by taking any 
determined stand in their favor. Currently it is not 
fashionable to be caught expressing the conviction that 
either Bruckner or Mahler is better than a second rate 
Brahmsian or Wagnerian. This reviewer flouts fashion 
by stoutly placing both in the top brackets with Beeth¬ 
oven, Brahms, Mozart, Mussorgsky. Foils, anyone? 

★ * * 

Goldberg, Molly and Myra Waldo 

Molly Goldberg's Cookbook 
Doubleday. Oct. 22, 1955. 320p. $3.95. 

Yoo-hoo, Mrs. Lipshutz! Is coming my Rosie home 
with a smart idea from the school I should write out 
all mine receipts for kreplach and knishes, strudeln 
and schnecken and such. And what you think, I did 
it with even ways to make holishkes like I made for 
Fridays to send to Mrs. O’Brien, you know, without the 
meat and no fish. All sorts of borscht is here written 
down so it is easy for anyone she could make it easy, 
only taking the time it needs to make it so a man can 
eat it with comfort. You want maybe paprika fish to 
make? or mine special way fixing gefiltefisch? or 
piroshki or apple auflauf, maybe? or could be challah 
or lekach, or streuselkuchen. Here is everything I 
make for mine family and friends. You ask them 
should you like it! Somethings lotsa people maybe 
never heard of before, they should try them. To enjoy 
Jewish eating who said you have to be Jewish? Every¬ 
body eats. So they want to eat good, they should 
sample Molly Goldberg’s receipts. 

Wonderfully tempting, and surprisingly economical in 
many instances of everything except time, this cook¬ 
book should be a boon to jaded appetites, and inspira¬ 
tion to gourmets. Wholesome, toothsome, and gemiit- 
lich. 

* * * 

Shannon, David A. 

The Socialist Party of America: A History 
Macmillan. Oct. 11, 1955. 320p. $4.50. 

It is always fascinating to study the decline and fall of 

civilizations, movements, and nations. The American 
Socialist Party offers no exception to this generalization. 
It was a movement which was foreign in origin, yet it 
reflected a spirit indigenous to our soil. While its 
Marxist ideology and doctrinaire squabbles mirrored 
the European tradition, its vigorous radicalism was dis¬ 
tinctly American. 

The Socialist Party lived for about fifty years in the 
United States. It was founded at the turn of the cen¬ 
tury. For all practical purposes, it is dead today. Its 
youth was vigorous, as many men of generous senti¬ 
ments rebelled against the ugly phases characterizing 
the capitalism of their time. With the advent of the 
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First World War, there came a series of shocks which 
were ultimately to prove fatal. 

The three major crises in American socialism were its 
pacifist opposition to the First World War; the split 
with the Communist sector (and other ideological splin¬ 
tering); and its unsuccessful effort to match the appeal 
of the New Deal. 

The pacifist stand made its patriotism suspect and left 
it open to the virulent repressive moves of Attorney 
General Palmer. Schisms robbed it of some of its more 
militant groups, especially the foreign-language federa¬ 
tions. The watered-down socialism which remained 
coud offer no competition to the New Deal and to the 
purged and revivified capitalism of the 1940’s and 
1950’s. 

David Shannon, Associate Professor of History at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, tells this story 
with competence and adequate detail. He shows an 
intimate familiarity which enable him to pass judgment 
on controversial issues. He offers good documentation 
for his views. 

General readers will find the book interesting and his¬ 
torians will undoubtedly rate it an essential part of 
their libraries. 

John F. Cronin, S.S., 

Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Morton, J. B. Hilaire Belloc 

Sheed & Ward. Oct. 26, 1955. 185p. $3.00. 

Why are we so set on pairing people off? Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, Shelley and Keats, Tennyson and 
Browning, Ruskin and Carlyle—we could extend the 
list almost indefinitely. It focuses our minds on super¬ 
ficial resemblances and dissimilarities; it gives school 
children a chance to write the inevitable “compare and 
contrast” essay; and it obscures the profound indivi¬ 
duality of each figure. We talk about Chesterton and 
Belloc and the danger is that, in thinking of both as 
high-hearted champions of Catholicism, we may forget 
the vast differences between them. Both will belong to 
history; it is a fairly safe prophecy that centuries to 
come will speak of them not as emplifications of a 
passing mode but as mind-formers. To the historian of 
the future it will be vital to be able to realize the in¬ 
dividualities of the two men who are having such an 
influence upon their age. Both of them attack one of 
the main disorders of our time, Provincialism. Each of 
them could take as his motto the words of Dr. Johnson, 
“Clear your minds of cant. Don’t think foolishly.” 
But Chesterton’s mind was darting, dialectical; seeing 
by the light of his quite extraordinary common-sense 
the absurdities in certain cliches and assumptions. 
Belloc writes more as though he had infused knowl¬ 
edge, or that such was the explanation of his power to 
evoke the spirits of place and time. But, surely, no 
other man except Byron has been able to recreate 
Europe for one with that curious sureness of intuition 
that has nothing to do with guide-books and documents 
and that can only be explained by something racial. 

Mr. J. B. Morton’s memoir of Belloc is interesting, as 
all such reminiscences must be to those who have 
fallen under a writer’s spell; but it scarcely gives us the 
essential man. Continual allusions to Belloc’s love of 


Roberts 

wine, to the songs he and his friends shouted of an 
evening together, to his prodigious memory — these 
things have their place in a biographical study; but 
there is “something too much of this,” as there is also 
of the emphasis on Belloc’s impatience and blunt speech. 
Granted these things are true, they can also be exag¬ 
gerated. There is only one chapter in which Mr. Mor¬ 
ton gives us what he calls “the other side of the 
legend.” It would not be an easy thing to make vivid 
the French melancholy in Belloc and the dogged 
Catholicism bereft of spiritual consolation. Perhaps 
only a Catholic born with the French racial strain could 
do it. Mr. Morton only hints at it here. The memoir 
is, of course, competently written and the subject is 
fascinating; but the enigma of Belloc ipse remains un¬ 
solved. 

Angela Cave, 

M anhattanville College, 
Purchase, New York 

* * * 

Peale, Norman Vincent 

Inspiring Messages for Daily Living 
Prentice-Hall. Oct. 13, 1955. 208p. $2.95. 

This is a varied collection of brief, personalized com¬ 
ments on Bible texts and short suggestions on self- 
improvement. Worry, prayer, decisions, relaxation, to¬ 
gether with common-sense formluas on what to do 
about them, are typical topics. A well-written page 
or two is given on each. 

Most of the advice is helpful toward solution of daily 
problems, especially emotional problems. No attempt 
is made to present a general view of the spiritual life, 
nor even a philosophy of life; but some sort of begin¬ 
ning is made by suggesting attitudes toward individual 
problems. 

Richard McSorley, S.J., 
University of Scranton 

* * * 

von Hildebrand, Dietrich with Jourdain, Alice 

True Morality and Its Counterfeits 
McKay. Sept. 9, 1955. 179p. $3.00. 

Caponigri, A. Robert History and Liberty 

Regnery. Sept. 19, 1955. 248p. $4-00. 

Demal, Willibald Pastoral Psychology in Practice 
Kenedy. Oct. 13, 1955. 249p. $4.00. 

Roberts, David E. 

The Grandeur and Misery of Man 
Oxford. Nov. 10, 1955. 186p. $3.00. 

The author of many penetrating and original studies in 
Christian philosophy and morality, von Hildebrand, 
presents now, in conjunction with a former pupil of 
his, the second volume in a trilogy dedicated to a 
critical yet almost prayerful analysis of the depth of 
the Christian moral life. The present volume is a 
critique of a modern ethical conception that finds its 
roots in certain forms of Existentialism and is being 
given expression in some of the works of Mauriac, 
Graham Greene and Evelyn Waugh. 

The existentialist disaffection or anything that savors 
of essences or natural laws manifests itself in an attack 
on ethical formalism and pharisaism. Graham Greene 
and others have seen with poignant penetration that 
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God uses evil for man’s education. But in portraying 
this they seem to find the ordinary virtuous man a 
little dull, mediocre, if not self-righteous. This new 
ethic, described as situational, existential or circum¬ 
stance-ethics, seems to see in the sinner, who regrets 
his sin but cannot muster strength to reject it, a person 
specially blessed by God. The present book attacks 
this as a refined form of moral relativism which reduces 
the notion of moral goodness to mere feelings or to a 
fiction. In this book the unique interpenetration of 
obedience and love that composes the true Christian 
morality is witnessed in its inherent beauty. 

A timely, thought-provoking book for all those strug¬ 
gling toward a new synthesis of morality in an age 
when the works of men like Greene are stirring a sym¬ 
pathetic response in the distraught hearts of sincere 
men. 

The author of Time and Idea, the Theory of History in 
Giambattista Vico gives us another important work in 
the so-called philosophy of history. History and Liberty 
is a study of the historical writings of Benedetto Croce. 
Its main purpose is to point up the contribution of 
Croce to the growing insight into the creative freedom 
of man in history. This is not a new vision (one need 
think only of Augustine, Vico, Hegel), but Croce’s 
value lies in the clarity and force with which he ex¬ 
presses this vision in 20th Century terms. Croce chal¬ 
lenges the forces of positivism which tended to reduce 
man to the level of nature, enclosing him within the 
determined complex of natural forces and processes. 
This made man alien to moral struggle and cut him 
off from the consciousness of his own character as 
spirit. But the essence of history lies not in mere 
temporal succession but in the spiritual transactions 
which inform that succession. Historiography, there¬ 
fore, according to Croce, must consist in the penetra¬ 
tion and comprehension of this moral dynamism. 

The author is at present a professor of philosophy at 
Notre Dame University. His book is recommended 
for the discriminating reader who is interested in his¬ 
tory as the matrix of objectivity. For, while a philos¬ 
ophy of history may not be strictly possible, a recogni¬ 
tion of the sacred character of time and a grasp of the 
trends and drifts of history is essential to man. For, 
if we know that there is a process, then we know how 
to contribute to the forces of development and life. 
The purpose of time is to integrate the immanent order 
of man with the transcendent. This book is a con¬ 
tribution to an understanding of one aspect of this. 

It is a truism that God works in a person in accord 
with the peculiar constitution of that individual. And, 
if Freud has taught us anything, it is that there is a 
seething life in all of us below the surface of conscious¬ 
ness that is intimately involved in all we do, even, and 
especially, in our approach to God. Pastoral Psychology 
in Practice aims at a knowledge o this area that it may 
be opened up, as far as in us lies, to the healing and 
elevating work of God’s life and light. For various 
reasons this has been a neglected study. Father Demal 
has sought to remedy this. His book is not for the 
psychological expert but for the practical use of the 
educator and pastor. Yet it is not merely a popular 
treatment. It manifests great understanding, both tech¬ 
nical and experiential, of both the spiritual and the 
psychic life. 


The absence of a spiritual life in countless people, the 
author maintains, is not due to strictly religious prob¬ 
lems or to difficulties of the rational order, rather it is 
due to the absence of a knowledge of what is presup¬ 
posed for a spiritual life, a suitable psychic climate. To 
help create this climate the author first treats questions 
that pertain to the psychic conditions and needs ac¬ 
cording to the three traditional stages of spiritual prog¬ 
ress. Then in the largest section he considers what 
is known as the psychology of type based on the dis¬ 
tinctions of age, occupation, personal disposition. The 
author here reveals a profound sympathy with all the 
acets and twists of the human personality. Finally 
there is a discussion of psychopathic conditions in de¬ 
tail and of the requirements necessary for those en¬ 
gaged in pastoral care of those unfortunates who are 
often too easily dismissed as incapable of spiritual de¬ 
velopment according to any of the standard rules. 

The translation from the second revised German edi¬ 
tion is very readable, though there are terms here and 
there that the American will have to convert into his 
own idiom. Also, one wonders why the whole book 
was set in such small type. Recommended for those 
with good spectacles and a more than passing interest 
in the human psyche. 

Prior to his death at the age of 44 in January, 1955, 
Dr. Roberts, author of The Grandeur and Misery of 
Man, occupied the chair of Philosophy of Religion and 
counselor for the students at Union Theological Semi¬ 
nary. This book is a colection of sermons which,Paul 
Tillich tells us in the Introduction, expresses the fruit 
of Dr. Roberts’ efforts to relate Christianity, practically 
and theoretically, to the idea of modern therapeutic 
psychology. Actually what we find are the medita¬ 
tions of a very sincere man who realizes very deeply 
that “in Christ we are made aware of the misery of 
man when separated from God and the grandeur of 
man when restored to God.” This is not another 
watered-down version of Christian humanitarianism of 
the Norman Peale variety. The author has no time 
for the minister or layman who ignores the theological 
content of the Gospels and its ethical implications to 
set himself up as a “20th Century witch doctor uttering 
happy incantations every Sunday.” 

This is a book of Protestant wisdom of the variety that 
the Catholic can understand and respect even if he 
cannot agree with the conception of faith, the Church 
and the Sacraments that it presupposes. 

* * * 

Winn, Ralph B. (ed.) American Philosophy 

Philosophical Library. Oct. 26, 1955. 318p. $6.00. 

Speaking of this book as a totality, we would evaluate 
it as a good introductory study of the main problems 
of philosophy, of the peculiarly American savor given 
to these problems, and an adequate series of short 
sketches of 25 American thinkers from William Penn 
to Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

Since, however, this book is the work of 17 different 
collaborators, it is, as to be expected, uneven in quality. 
The contributors represent some well-known names in 
contemporary American philosophy and psychology, 
such as Flewelling, Max Otto, Rapoport, Sellers, and 
even one representative of Thomistic thought in the 
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United States, Vernon Bourke of St. Louis University. 
Bourke’s 7 terse pages, in a volume of this size can 
hardly be said to appreciably affect the tone of the 
book, except in as much as they seem to confirm, by 
their presence, that spirit of tolerant broadness, which, 
the editor judges, has always been distinctive of Ameri¬ 
can thought. 

The aim of this book, the editor tells us, is the cultiva¬ 
tion of an active openness of mind. This is especially 
necessary in our day in view of the confining pressure 
exerted by the tremendous need for specialization, not 
to mention the ordinary human tendency to become 
circumscribed within one’s own little acre of personal 
needs and prejudices. We need specialists, yet it would 
seem that, of all specialists, those skilled in making life 
rational in all its aspects, theoretical and practical, are 
the most valuable. 

This is certainly a desirable aim; and it is this reviewer’s 
opinion that, with some proper guidance and supple¬ 
mentation, this book can serve as a good starting-point 
for a sympathetic pursuit of truth in all its hidden and 
even distorted human formulations. 

Edward Sponga, S.J., 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Sheehan, Canon P. A. Luke Delmege 

Regnery. Sept. 26, 1955. 500p. $4.50. 

Luke Delmege by Canon P. A. Sheehan, Ireland’s in¬ 
comparable novelist, appeared first serially in the 
American Ecclesiastical Review in 1901. Shortly after 
Luke appeared in book form and, almost, less time 
than it takes to tell found a place on clerical library 
shelves everywhere. It became as familiar and as much 
at home as Tanquerey and Sabetti-Barrett. A clerical 

education was not complete unless one had read Luke 
Delmege. The years of the First War had come and 
with them had gone the publishing of a book that just 
would not die. 

Fortunately for us Luke Delmege is back in a happy 
series “A Thomas More Book to Live.” There will 
be a rush on the ever-young old fellow. His memory 
has always been green. Fifty years have made the 
heart grow but fonder. 

When Luke first appeared there were a few jaundiced 
criticisms—but they fell on deaf ears and upon eyes 
that refused not to see the light. The London Spec¬ 
tator (Jan. 11) then wrote: “Luke Delmege is a very 
long and a very full novel. But its matter is so excel¬ 
lent and so varied that one does not wish it shorter. 
The point of view is so consistently Irish, Catholic, and 
—in the only good sense of the word—reactionary that 
one would guess the calling and the nationality of the 
author if it were not proclaimed on the title-page. But 
Father Sheehan . . . reads character and judges con¬ 
duct with a humorous charity that is larger than creed 
and wider than country. . . .” And about this same 
time London’s Punch — John Bull himself and the 
greatest Englishman of them all had this to say: “In 
Luke Delmege the Rev. P. A. Sheehan has given us, 
in delightful style, a deeply interesting study of Irish 
life and character. . . . The simple, unexciting story is 
most instructive. . . . The book is replete with pathetic 


episodes as could only be found in sympathetic narra¬ 
tives of ‘the most distressful country’ . . . etc.” 

Luke Delmege is a clerical novel, to be sure, in the 
sense that it deals with clerics and many of them and 
varied and hence the appeal of this book for the clergy. 
But Luke Delmege deals with people and thousands of 
them—good, bad and indifferent, some sad and some 
glad—and this fact gives the book its universal appeal. 

It is particularly good at this time to resurrect Canon 
Sheehan, Ireland’s novelist par excellence, lest people 
forget Ireland’s true contribution to English Letters in 
the light of the untrue literary quacks who’ve been ap¬ 
pearing in these times, false to themselves and false to 
their land and people. This book is one a reader is 
proud to own and read and re-read. 

Matthew H. Meighan, C.SS.R., 

New York 9, New York 

POCKET PRINTS AND REPRINTS 

S. J. Laut, S.J., Contributing Editor 

Leading the field this month are three fine Doubleday 
Anchor Books. An Elizabethan Song Book (A-56, 
$1.25; I) has a text edited by W. H. Auden; Noah 
Greenberg edited the music. This is a thoroughly de¬ 
lightful volume whether your interests are poetic, musi¬ 
cal, historical or humanistic. It could serve as a source 
book for glee-clubs, music societies or family parties. 
The music is all in the key of C or F for easy rendi¬ 
tion. Next is Helen Waddell’s The Wandering Scholars 
(A-63, $1.15; I) a fascinating and scholarly account of 
the life and art of the Latin lyric poets of the Middle 
Ages. The work was first published in 1927. The Old 
Regime and the French Revolution (A-60, $0.95; I) 
by Alexis de Tocqueville is an 1856 account of the 
background of the great upheaval. Very heavy going, 
but of interest to scholars. 

For the Fall tourist, Cardinal Books has Italian Through 
Pictures (C 201, $0.35; I) by Richards, Evangelista and 
Gibson. For such phrases as the ever-needed “My 
mouth is under my nose,” it is quite indispensable. 
Woman’s Home Companion has issued three novels as 
condensed in the magazine. Titled Best-Seller Digest 
No. 1 (C 193, $0.35; Ila) it includes Desiree, Bless This 
House and Magnificent Obsession. ..Definitely for the 
ladies with all-too-little time. For the men there is 
Lord Grizzly (C 192, $0.35; lib). In the last century 
this would have been titled “The Frontierman’s Re¬ 
venge.” For the bedside reader there is A Subtreasury 
of American Flumor (C 183, $0.35; I) by E. B. and 
K. S. White. If you’re unfamiliar with the book, buy 
it. It will be the best 35c you ever spent. The Pocket 
Book Magazine is now up to issue number 3 (C 200, 
$0.35; Ila). It contains the usual melange of essays, 
cartoons and articles. There is also a highly question¬ 
able listing of “200 books which every child should 
have a chance to read and enjoy.” The Compact 
Treasury of Inspiration Kenneth Giniger ed. (C 196, 
$0.35; III) a potpourri of poems, hymns, stories and 
articles seeks to uplift and encourage the reader. There 
are two novels: American Captain (C 194, $0.35; Ila) 
by Edison Marshall, a too-crammed account of a 
Yankee Ulysses and a Cardinal Giant, Youngblood 
(GC 28, $0.50; lib) by John Killens, a hypoed, violent 
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portrayal of the race problem in the south. Next is 
Understanding Surgery by Dr. Robert E. Rothberg (GC 
27, $0.50; Ila). It explains with the aid of diagrams 
and question-and-answers the reasons for and the 
methods of most of the common types of surgery as 
practiced today. 

First Edition bogs down this month. There are three 
offerings: Luke Short’s Marauders’ Moon (#70, $0.25; 
I), a pot-boiling western; Local Color, only a mediocre 
collection of short stories about the negro in the south 
by John Rice (#71, $0.25; Ila), and finally How to 
Build and Operate a Model Railroad (#72, $0.35; I) 
by Marshall McClintock, a fabulously illustrated guide 
for the small-train empire builder. 

Ballantine Books has two misses and a hit. Richard 
Wilson’s The Girls from Planet Five (#117, $0.35; Ila) 
can’t decide whether it is a spoof or a science fiction 
tale. The Power of Negative Thinking (#115, $0.35; 
Ila) is another example of the wonderfully-satiric-idea- 
that-went-wrong. Too many of the cartoons are “bor¬ 
rowed” from the masters, too much of the text is tedi¬ 
ous. But Jet (#116, $0.35; I) is a collection of short 
stories by Frank Harvey, recounting the wondrous deeds 
of the new Air Force. This is the author’s first book. 
It is an unqualified success. 

Pocket Books has a fine chiller in The Deadly Climate 
(#1077, $0.25; I) by Ursula Curtiss. Helen Eustis’ The 
Fool Killer (#1079, $0.25; 1) is one of the best psycho¬ 
logical-suspense stories of the year. Ellery Queen joins 
the violent brigade with The Glass Village (#1082, 
$0.25; Ila), a story of a lynch-mob. The Queen touch 
keeps it within bounds. And Sometimes Death (#1083, 
$0.25; Ila) by Jo Valentine tells a sordid tale of back¬ 
street romance and violence. Three westerns are of¬ 
fered: Ravaged Range (#1081, $0.25; I) by Peter Field, 
a Powder Valley who-done-it; nine Haycox short stories 
are offered in Prairie Guns (#1069, $0.25; I). Wagon 
Wheel Gap by Allan Elston is a brutal story of the 
fight of two strong men for the same girl and the same 
range (#1086, $0.25; Ila). Guys and Dolls (#1098, 
$0.25; I) brings back sixteen Damon Runyon stories. 
“Hold ’Em, Yale” alone would be worth the price of 
the book. Baby Sitter’s Guide by Dennis the Menace 
(#1080, $0.25; I) just doesn’t seem funny. Perhaps 
we’ve had too much of a good thing. Margaret Farrar, 
puzzle editor of the New York Times, has edited the 
fifth Pocket Book of Crossword Puzzles, endearing her¬ 
self to every commuter and insomniac. 

Prolific Dell Books have a series of ups and downs again 
this month. Grin and Bear It (# 827 , $ 0 . 25 ; I) is a 
cartoon collection by Lichty, many are monumental. 
Among the costume dramas are: Indigo by Christine 
Weston (#D158, $0.35; Ila) a fair-to-middling picture 
of the national and racial troubles of India and Caravan 
to Xanadu (D 157, $0.35; lib), one of Edison Marshall’s 
adventures of rape and rapier. This time Marco Polo is 
the focal point. Among the murder stories John Bing¬ 
ham’s The Tender Poisoner (#873, $0.25; I) will keep 
you up to 2 A.M. until you finish it. Murder in Retro¬ 
spect (#87 1, $0.25; I) by Agatha Christie gives us Her- 
cule Poirot loose among the artists—need we say more? 
For the “tough school” adherents there are: Run, Killer, 
Run (#868, $0.25; Ila) by Bill Gault, a find-the-mjssing- 


witness story; and The Big Money by Harold Masur 
(#874, $0.25; Ila) which makes a fine start with our 
hero talking to himself on the phone. However, the 
story does not live up to its beginning. The Danger 
Within by Michael Gilbert (#870, $0.25; I) tells of an 
escape from a POW camp. The tale is told with ad¬ 
mirable restraint and British stiff-upper-lipmanship. For 
the western lovers we have Luke Short’s Bounty Guns 
(#869, $0.25; I), a 1939 story of vengeance amid a 
range feud. The Violent Land (#875, $0.25; Ila) won 
a prize as Best Western Novel of the Year for Wayne 
Overholser. The story is interesting and gets beneath 
the skin of its characters, but the thing seemed overly- 
plotted to me. 

Perma Books presents Lift Up Your Heart by Bishop 
Sheen (M 4033, $0.35; I), originally reviewed in hard 
cover Nov. 1, 1950. John Pugh’s Captain of the Medici 
(M 4032, $0.35; Ila) was reviewed here in the issue of 
Feb. 1, 1954, it’s another highly-seasoned costume caper. 
Ernest Gann’s Soldier of Fortune (M 4304, $0.35; lib) 
is from the motion picture of the same name. The 
book too is best in local color, shortest on character and 
plot. Your Child from Two to Five (M 4035, $0.35; I) 
is edited by Morton Edwards, Publisher of Two to Five 
World News. If any parents with children of this age 
have time to read the book, it may prove of some value. 
J. Bigelow Clark has done a better-than-average novel 
of the unhappy lot of internees in The Dreamers (M 
3020, $0.25; Ila). Doubles in Death by William Grew 
(M 3019, $0.25; I) is about an average guy who gets 
out of his depth in intrigue and murder. Absorbing. 
In The Big Boodle, (M 3002, $0.25; lib), Robert Syl¬ 
vester offers a tougher-than-average private eye saga. 
Two westerns round out the Perma list. The Settling 
of the Sage (M 3021, $0.25; I) dates originally from 
1922, but it’s still a fine narrative of the rancher-versus- 
fencer feud. Dwight Bennet offers Top Hand (M 3023, 
$0.25; I), a good variation on the old theme: lust for 
land and power in Oregon. 

Bantam Books makes the largest contribution to this 
month’s Pocket Prints, eleven. Eric Russel leads off 
with Deep Space (#1362, $0.25; I) a collection of eight 
fairish short stories, originally in magazines. Three 
horse dramas are next. Luke Short (does he write for 
every publisher?) has Hard Case (#1373, $0.25; I), an 
incredible tale, done first in 1941, of a tiny gun-slinger. 
Peter Dawson in The Big Outfit (#1361, $0.25; I) tells 
of the efforts of a power-mad crew to burn out the 
homesteaders. An ex-law man resolves to stop them. 
Ho Hum! L. P. Holmes does better in Delta Deputy 
(#1384, $0.25; I). Some real people tackle the peren¬ 
nial problem of the tough town that doesn’t want to 
get cleaned up. Croswell Bowen offers a provocative 
study of young criminality in They Went Wrong (A 
1375, $0.35; Ila). Here we have the case histories of 
recent youthful headline makers. The author’s dead¬ 
pan interviews with the criminals are the most frighten¬ 
ing pages I’ve read in years. For relief, we may turn to 
Maria Lo Pinto’s The Art of Italian Cooking (A 1378, 
$0.35; I). In addition to the fabulous recipes, there is 
a valuable glossary of Italian terms and a fine Index. 
No kitchen should be without a copy. The private eye 
storv is quite respectable this time. Tears for the Bride 
by Robert Martin (#1372, $0.25; I) lets some nice 
people handle a very messy case in the Ohio country- 
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side. Steve Fisher has some thoroughly hateful char¬ 
acters tell us about the TV prize shows in Giveaway 
(#1376, $0.25; Ha). For some reason The Scandals of 
Clochemerle (#1377, $0.25; lib) by Gabriel Chevallier 
has been reisuued. It is a vulgar attempt to revivify a 
1937 farce. The Time of the Gringo by Elliott Arnold 
(F 1379, $0.50; lib) is the “big historical novel” about 
the last days of Spanish rule in the Southwest. There 


is much of sex, torture and a minimum of history. John 
Masters continues his exploration of the enigma of 
Mother India in Bhowani Junction (F 1381, $0.50; lib). 
This time, the setting is modern and the point of view 
changes through the three main characters who take 
turns narrating the story. Unfortunately the emphasis 
on physical and free-lance sex spoils the story line and 
the otherwise good intentions of the author. 
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Wu, John C. H. 

Fountain of Justice (I) 

229 

Christie, Agatha 

Hickory, Dickory, Death (l) 

227 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S BOOKS 


Clift & Johnston 

The Sea and the Stone (lib) 

226 

Day, Beth The Little Professor of Piney Woods (1) 

236 

Clymer, Floyd 

Henry’s Wonderful Model T (l) 

234 

Dorcy, Sr. Mary Jean 

Master Albert (I) 

237 

Faulkner, William 

The Big Woods (lla) 

225 

Falk, Elsa 

Winter Journey (I) 

237 

Fitzgerald, John D. 

Papa Married a Mormon (lib) 

111 

Gowdy, George 

Young Buffalo Bill (l) 

237 

Frischauer & Jackson 

The Altmark Affair (I) 

111 

Herbert, Crystal 

Royal Children Today (I) 

237 

Gerson, Noel 

The Highwayman (lla) 

224 

Hogben, Lancelot Wonderful World of Mathematics (1) 

237 

Hammerstein, Oscar 

The Jerome Kern Song Book (I) 

234 

Knight, Ruth A. 

First the Lightning (l) 

238 

Hawley, Cameron 

Cash McCall (lla) 
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Komroff, Manuel 

Julius Caesar (1) 

238 

Keene, Donald 

Japanese Literature (l) 

235 

Lewiton, Mina 

Penny’s Acres (I) 

238 

Keller, Alan 

Grandma’s Cooking (l) 

234 

McGraw, William 

Golden Mare (l) 

238 

Kent, Madeleine 

The Corsair (lla) 

225 

Meigs, Cornelia 

Fair Wind to Virginia (1) 

238 

Kimbrough, Emily 

So Hear and Yet So Far (l) 

236 

Miers, Earl S. Rainbow Book of American History (l) 

239 

Lamb, Harold 

New Found World (l) 

236 

Newcomb, Covelle 

The Broken Sword (I) 

239 

Lindeman, Kelvin 

The Red Umbrellas (I) 

220 

Nourse, Alan E. 

Junior Intern (I) 

240 

McCarthy, Mary 

The Charmed Life (lla) 

223 

Robertson, Keith 

The Phantom Rider (I) 

240 

Meredith, Roy 

The American Wars (l) 

233 

Shippen, Katherine B. 

Miracle in Motion (I) 

240 

Root, E. Merrill 

Collectivism on the Campus (I) 

230 

Smythe, Pat 

Jump for Joy (I) 

240 

Seagrave, Gordon S. 

My Hospital in the Hills (I) 

232 

Stolz, Mary 

Rosemary (I) 

241 

Secondari, John H. 

Spinner of the Dream (lla) 

223 

Summers, James L. 

Operation ABC (I) 

241 

Shellabarger, Samuel 

The Token (l) 

222 

Tannehill, Ivan R. 

The Hurricane Hunters (I) 

241 

Shor, Jean B. 

After You, Marco Polo (I) 

231 

Yates, Elizabeth 

Prudence Crandall (1) 

241 

Simon, H. W. Treasury o} Christmas Songs & Carols (l) 

234 




Sinclair, Jo 

The Changelings (lib) 

227 

Symbols of Classification: 

I. Suitable for General Reading. 

Stem, Philip van Doren 

Tin Lizzie (l) 

232 

II. Adults Only, because 

of: A. Advanced Content 

and 

Thirkell, Angela 

Enter Sir Robert (I) 

227 

Style; B. Immoral Language or Incidents. III. Permissible 

Truman, Harry S. Memoirs, Vol. I: Year of Decision (l) 

219 

for Discriminating Adults. 

IV. Not Recommended to Any 

Ware-Smith, Edmund 

The One-Eyed Poacher (I) 

222 

Class of Reader. 




Truman, Harry S. 

Memoirs, Volume I: Year of Decision 

Doubleday. Nov. 2, 1955. 596p. $5.00. 

In the one hundred and sixty-four years of our existence 

as a republic, only seven Chief Executives have given 

any major contribution to the history of the American 
Presidency. Crisis, personality, control of their political 
party, and the effective use of technological advances 
aided each of these men in the expansion of the frame¬ 
work of executive power. Few will question the im¬ 
portance of the crisis factor, as a means of increasing 
executive power, if an analysis of the incumbencies of 
Lincoln, Wilson, and F. D. Roosevelt is made. In 
these three administrations the executive branch be¬ 
came so dominant that it overshadowed the other two 
branches of government. In reality the American people 
had come to accept responsiveness in time of crisis as a 
qualification for the presidential office. In re-electing 


Lincoln and Roosevelt, the people decided that proper 
emergency action had been taken. 

One of the strange paradoxes in our voting behavior is 
the failure of the American electorate to give careful 

examination to the qualifications of, let alone the role 

played by the second-in-rank—the Vice-President of 
the United States. Even the delegates to the Federal 
Convention were also guilty of this oversight. They 
made him President of the Senate but failed properly 
to prepare him as constitutional successor to the Presi¬ 
dent. Most Vice-Presidents have at least four years to 
develop and adjust themselves to the responsibilities of 
national administration. Such was not the case with 
Harry S. Truman. Truman had eighty-two days in 
office as Vice-President before assuming full responsi¬ 
bility of the Presidency in his own right. 

In the early years of World War II, President Roose¬ 
velt had taken somewhat of a personal approach to 
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foreign policy and international relations. Conferences 
were held with the British and Russian heads-of-state 
on military operations against Germany and Japan. In 
addition, preliminary agreements were reached on the 
future of peace in the post-war world. Had Truman 
been fully aware of the policies and decisions at these 
meetings the burdens of the office might have been 
lessened. Militarily we had to end the war in Europe 
and shift our troops to the Pacific. Diplomatically we 
agreed to the formation of free governments in the con¬ 
quered states of Europe, a reasonable adjustment of 
claims for Great Britain, Russia, France, and China; 
as well as the establishment of the United Nations. 
Food rationing, the national budget, and labor unrest 
occupied attention on the domestic scene. In each of 
these areas of policy determination, Truman did not 
shirk responsibility. Coupling his own knowledge of 
world affairs and history with recommendations given 
him by his advisers, Truman made the decisions which 
he believed best satisfied America’s interests and ob¬ 
jectives. 

Most of the decisions in the years 1945-1946 were natu¬ 
rally in the realm of foreign relations. Visualize if you 
will, the President dealing with Prime Minister Chur¬ 
chill on the withdrawal of American troops from the 
European Theater of Operations. The Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s position was that the withdrawal of American 
troops would be a “terrible thing . . . Europe would 
be prostrate and at the mercy of the Red Army and of 
communism.” Later in a much more adamant way 
Churchill requested a “standstill order” on the move¬ 
ment of American troops to the Pacific. In each case 
the President firmly informed Churchill that we would 
abide by our commitments in Europe but we were still 
in the midst of a major war in the Pacific and that our 
troops were needed there. Consider Truman’s frustra¬ 
tion in dealing with de Gaulle. French demands for 
an occupation zone in Germany and the attempted oc¬ 
cupation of the Aosta Valley in northwest Italy made 
it extremely embarrassing for the Allies. De Gaulle 
even let it be known that France wanted a position at 
the next Big Three conference. In addition, he de¬ 
manded that French troops be included in the final 
attack on Japan. Naturally it was a foregone conclu¬ 
sion that we would supply the weapons and the equip¬ 
ment. An immediate and forceful decision was needed. 
In a terse message to de Gaulle, Truman settled the 
problem to the Allied advantage. Supplies would not 
be forthcoming until the French evacuated the Aosta 
Valley. 

Our troubles with Russia began with Poland; but they 
spawned a multitude of other problems. At Yalta, all 
parties agreed to the creation of a democratic Polish 
government. However when the time came for its 
establishment, the Soviet balked at the inclusion of 
representatives from the Polish government-in-exile. 
Next followed the dilatory tactics on the supervision 
of elections, Polish boundary claims, Turkey, the 
Danube and Black Sea, reparations from Italy, and the 
distribution of the German navy and merchant fleet. 
Truman’s naivete in his early dealings with Russia 
stemmed from the fact that she was an ally and that 
her military support was needed for the attack on 
Japan; but by July 17, 1945, his attitude on Russia had 
changed. At Potsdam he was willing to abide by the 
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commitments made at Yalta, since our military leaders 
believed that Russian entry into the Pacific war would 
hasten Japanese defeat. He received Stalin’s personal 
reaffirmation on that point but the personal meeting 
enabled him to see what the West had to face in future 
dealings with Russia. The Russians were bent on world 
conquest. Since force was the only language the Rus¬ 
sians understood, Truman was determined that Japan 
would never come under Russian supervision. Mac- 
Arthur had to be given complete control in Japan. 
Our experiences with the Russians in Germany, Aus¬ 
tria, Poland, and Hungary proved that joint occupation 
could never be successful. 

These are just a few of the problems which confronted 
Truman after he assumed the Presidency. A complete 
treatment of any one of them necessitates a reading of 
his memoirs. His honesty and sincerity are attested 
throughout this volume. Every action was taken in 
the best interests of the United States. Unlike other 
Chief Executives, he readily accepts responsibility for 
his Year of Decisions. He regarded the A-bomb as a 
weapon of war and wanted it used in a manner pre¬ 
scribed by the rules of war. One is able to discover 
his likes and dislikes. There is no beating around the 
bush. The terms are easily understandable. He dis¬ 
liked the Morgenthau plan. When Morgenthau threat¬ 
ened to resign unless he attended the Potsdam Confer¬ 
ence, Truman immediately accepted his resignation 
thus ending the discussion and the plan. (p. 327). Al¬ 
though Harold Ickes might have been “too big for his 
breeches,” Truman admits that he was an able ad¬ 
ministrator in the Interior Department (pp. 554-555). 
He told his mother and sister Mary that the Russians 
were “pig-headed”; but he still held out the twig of 
co-operation. Here is the traditional Truman brusque- 

ness; but now it is tempered with charity. His views 

on the relations between President and Vice-President 
(pp. 55-57) and the role played by the Cabinet (pp. 
328-330) are sage judgments in the realm of American 
political theory. The historical and political value of 
this volume can not be over-emphasized—a must. 

Timothy H. Scully, 

Department of History 
and Politics, 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Lindeman, Kelvin The Red Umbrellas 

Appleton, Century, Crofts. Nov. 9, 1955. 214p. $3.50. 

This book is so well written that no one should spoil 
it for its readers by telling too much of what it is about. 
Even though I have the best intention of not telling, 
the book grips one in such an exciting way that it is 
difficult to keep from at least hinting. One can out¬ 
line much and tell very little, too; for here is a novel¬ 
ist’s full-and-plenty graphically packed. Actually, it 
is a collection of stories woven together by a device as 
old as Chaucer. Every year on the 17th of July, the 
birthday of the youngest member of the group, the 
Marchioness Hermione Schnell, who is near 80, Mad¬ 
ame Conradine van der Hooglant and her 60-year-old 
son, Charles Iselin, meet at the old house in Amalie 
Street to amuse themselves narrating and listening to 
many a tale of romance and villainy. 
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The year of this novel, when Copenhagen is in the grip 
of a cholera epidemic, the theme of the tales they tell 
is to be the conception of fear and of religious feeling. 
The stories each tells are all very surprising and sus¬ 
pense-sustained; each in its own way shows that life 
teaches us many ways of fighting evil on earth. And 
each story is curiously important to the understanding 
of the others. There is almost a suggestion that the lid 
on Pandora’s box is lifted by the grace of God. 

Just as in conversation one story leads to another and 
each before it is over includes many, so the title story, 
The Red Umbrellas, (told by Charles), includes “The 
Apothecary of Pisa”; one of the characters in the story, 
Count Fersen, tells a story of the cat and the game of 
chess; while Charles, as narrator, introduces his major 
story with a tale of the Norwegian Robin Hood. The 
Marchioness is telling the story of the Ballad of Old 
Robin Gray and its secret author, Lady Lindsay, only 
to interrupt herself to say “but if I must tell you of her 
diamonds, then I must begin with her tame goose 

So the stories tumble one upon another, each unfold¬ 
ing without urgency, and all reaching a superb climax 
in The Locket, which is as sharp and cutting as a sur¬ 
gical knife. For The Locket is the tale of tales, untold 
for half a lifetime and only now revealed when cholera 
seems to have struck down the teller. The locket has 
always stood between the two ladies because it had 
been given to the one by the other’s husband and was 
ever a reminder of which he loved more than the 
other. But the conclusion is as completely unexpected 
as it is revealing and can neither be guessed nor antici¬ 
pated by the reader. In literary excellence, this tale 
is as superb as Poe. 

The characters are unforgettable; even the incidental 
people who weave in and out of the story in brief sen¬ 
tences, e.g., Auestead, the butler, a former lumberman 
who carried by word of mouth a message that must 
have torn out his heart; or Bolle Bandsat, who becomes 
for the Marchioness “the true, gallant heart she sought 
for years,” and found “in the fat body of Copenhagen’s 
shabbiest pander.” 

The Red Umbrellas, you have surmised by this, is an 
extraordinary and captivating novel, rich with an 
abundance of imagination, insight, humor and delight, 
all touched with the macabre and a little miracle and 
mystery. None of the hints I have thus far given really 
touch the strange beauty and quiet suspense of this 
book. Kelvin Lindemann, a Danish novelist who pre¬ 
pared this English version himself, is a wonderful 
storyteller. Even his earlier exotic House With the 
Green Tree did nothing to prepare us for this. The 
Red Umbrellas is a book you owe yourself if you want 
a different and a delightful book. 

New York, New York 

James Gallagher, 

LITERARY GUILD CHOICE—DECEMBER 

Hawley, Cameron Cash McCall 

Houghton, Mifflin. Nov. 7, 1955. 444p. $3.95. 

In a trenchant essay written many years ago J. Donald 
Adams complained that there were few American 
novels dealing with big business. He thought it striking 
that such a capitalistic country should produce so few, 


(and such dull), narratives about the business world. 
Here, declared Adams, was a field where a talented 
writer could perform an important function both as an 
analyst and as a story teller. Since Adams wrote this 
essay, a number of good novels about the world of busi¬ 
ness, such as Executive Suite and Sincerely, Willis 
Wade, have appeared; and now the author of Execu¬ 
tive Suite has produced another fine novel about busi¬ 
ness men and their activities. 

The locale of Cash McCall is Philadelphia and its 
environs. Grant Austen, middle-aged owner of the 
Suffolk Moulding Company, decides to sell his factory, 
even though he has been its co-founder, and it has 
been a successful enterprise. Gil Clark, a management 
counselor, suggests the company be sold to Cash Mc¬ 
Call. McCall is a capitalist. Pie makes his money by 
buying companies and reselling them at vast profit to 
new owners. Because of the American tax situation 
there are thousands of companies for sale; if bought 
and later merged with big or medium-sized corpora¬ 
tions, the tax base is improved and the “trader” in this 
arrangement gains a handsome financial profit. Grant 
Austen wants to sell because the bulk of his business is 
with the Andscott Instrument Corporation, and And- 
scott wants Suffolk to invest a considerable sum in a 
new moulding pattern. If Suffolk does not comply, 
then there is a threat that Andscott will withdraw its 
business and, consequently, Austen’s company will be 
bankrupt. 

Cash McCall buys Suffolk from Austen for two million 
dollars, after having hired Gil Clark to work for him. 
The price is somewhat more than Suffolk is worth, but 
since Cash is scrupulously fair and in love with 
Austen’s daughter, he does not quibble over a few 
hundred thousand. Through clever, but legitimate, 
business dealing McCall sells Suffolk to Andscott for 
three million dollars; however, Maude Kennard, who 
is jealous of McCall’s attentions to Lory Austen, 
prompts Grant Austen to consider bringing the charge 
of conspiracy against McCall and his associates: Clark, 
lawyer Winston Conway, and banker Will Atherson. 
Thus it appears that these men will be ruined, even 
though they are innocent of wrong doing. 

This novel is a paean to capitalism as exemplified in 
the person of Cash McCall. McCall is quick to point 
out the incongruity that Americans literally go to war 
to preserve free enterprise, and yet that the accumula¬ 
tion of profit is frequently looked upon as essentially 
vulgar, almost a crime against society. McCall is like¬ 
wise quick to indicate the difference between moral 
and legal right. Although he lived to make money, 

he would pass up extremely attractive deals because 

he felt there was a moral flaw in the transaction. 

The question of personal and corporate standards is 
interestingly analyzed. It is common, remarks McCall, 
that “the man who does things as a corporation execu¬ 
tive that he wouldn’t do as a person,” will always 
justify “himself by saying that it was something that 
had to be done for the good of the company .” The 
company, in this sense, becomes almost a popular reli¬ 
gion. The individual does not matter; only the com¬ 
pany counts. McCall could not accept this philosophy. 
To his business career he brings courage, imagination, 
a capacity for leadership, a sense of fair play, and a 
belief in the rights of the individual. 
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Cash McCall is an incisive dissection of the business 
world. Then, too, the novel tells an intriguing story, 
and we are carried to an exciting climax, as in Execu¬ 
tive Suite. To be certain, there are things one might 
censure; for example, the love story is obviously an 
appendage to make it simpler for Hollywood; the style 
is nothing more than competent; and McCall is pre¬ 
sented as too much of a business paragon. Neverthe¬ 
less, Cameron Hawley again wins best seller accolades. 

Paul A. Doyle, Ph.D., 

Fordham University, 

New York, New York 

* * * 

Shellabarger, Samuel The Token 

Little, Brown. Nov. 3, 1955. 135p. $3.00. 

The distinguished author of Captain from Castile and 
Prince of Foxes has left us this posthumous work in the 
form of a beautiful little book of some one hundred 
pages and a dozen pleasing illustrations. Set in medie¬ 
val France, The Token is the story of the hasty mar¬ 
riage and long, long faithfulness of a noble French 
woman with an unworthy prince of the lesser nobility. 
When her husband takes the cross and departs for the 
holy wars, Lady Blanche is left to manage her house¬ 
hold and her estates, and more difficult still, to pre¬ 
serve her heart for the day of great return. 

A jewel, excellently wrought, is the thought that at 
once comes to mind upon reading this book. Its par¬ 
ticular merit is that, opened at random, its sentences 
could stand as models of perfection of elegance and 
form. Here indeed is a craftsman at work; it is a real 
treat to come upon an author who can make a group 
of words do so much. These sentences create the 
delicate romantic mood of medieval France, convey 
an authentic atmosphere of distant times and places 
for which their learned author is so noted, develop a 
genuine character study and, together with all this, 
carry along a pleasing tale of courtly love. 

All of these qualities must add up to a perfect story. 
Not so. While the form is so well conceived and so 
perfectly executed, this novel still seems to lack and 
essential spark of life. It might be that the chiseled 
excellence of its phrases so captivated the attention of 
their author that he neglected just a little the vitality 
of his story. Even if that be so, it prevents The Token 
only from being excellent, not from being the very fine 
thing it is. 

* * * 

Fitzgerald, John D. Papa Married A Mormon 
Prentice-Hall. Nov. 7, 1955. 298p. $3.95. 

Easterners particularly are apt to think of the Mormons 
as merely an odd religious sect which adopted polygamy 
as its chief doctrine, forgetting that the advent of the 
disciples of Joseph Smith in the Far West occurred 
during a rough and fairly lawless period. Mormon life 
in Utah in those times was as full of posses, gunplay, 
violence as an television fan could demand. 

The present book is a somewhat imaginatively worked 
family chronicle set in the towns adjacent to Silverlode, 
a mining camp right out of the “horse opera,” and to 
Adenville, a Mormon colony. It may be described 
as a “lusty tale.” 


Will Fitzgerald, the author’s uncle, migrated to Utah 
Territory and became Silverlode’s leading gambler, 
saloon-owner and killer. “Papa” went out later, to 
watch over brother Will and became the newspaper 
publisher. Papa also abducted a Mormon girl, married 
her, and raised a family. 

There is plenty of vigorous action in this history, some 
of it skillfully and vividly reported. But of peculiar 
interest to Catholics is the omnipresent religious back¬ 
ground of the story. The Pennsylvania Fitzgeralds were 
a Catholic family. Will left the Church at an early 
age. Papa was intellectually indifferent, married out¬ 
side his church and began to raise his family in indif¬ 
ference. Aunt Cathy, who later came west to super¬ 
vise the religious instruction of the author and of his 
brothers and sisters was a bigot. 

After paralysis, Will returned to the Church, bringing 
with him his ex-dance-hall-girl wife, Queenie, and both 
continued as practicing Catholics. Papa returned on 
his deathbed and was there “remarried” to his wife by 
a priest. Aunt Cathy, on the other hand, renounced 
the Church and married a Mormon. Papa’s children 
went their several ways; the author being, nominally at 
least, a Catholic, not a Mormon. 

No one can cavil at the author’s straight reporting of 
the religious activities of his family; nor can one ques¬ 
tion his account of the sincerity and humaneness of 
the Mormons. Aunt Cathy was probably a sad repre¬ 
sentative of her Church. But, in recounting these 
facts, the author reveals a bias in that too-broad gen¬ 
eralizations of an anti-Cathholic nature are indulged 
in. Insofar as the book extends past mere facts into 
ideas, and it does at some times, it exhibits a real indif¬ 
ference to the real problems of doctrine and of faith. 
Adults will find it, with the above reservations, suit¬ 
able and stimulating reading. 

Doris D. Maguire, 

Silver Spring, Maryland 

* * * 

Ware-Smith, Edmund 

The One Eyed Poacher and the Maine Woods 
Fell. Nov. 15, 1955. 269p. $3.95. 

Buy, rent or borrow this book, but read it! (And if 
you borrow it, be sure you return it or the owner will 
lose a good friend.) This is the most delightful col¬ 
lection of anecdotes and memories this reader has seen 
in a long time. Whether based on fact or purely 
fiction, the short tales about Jeff Coongate, “The One 
Eyed Poacher,” are so refreshing and amusing they can 
be read over and over, and although Jeff’s achievements 
do not rival those of Paul Bunyon, they deserve a niche 
in the history of Maine. 

The “Poacher” is a Robin Hood in his own way as he 
supplies game from the woods, under the eyes of the 
warden, for some of his less fortunate friends. He 
donates a refrigerator, won in a quiz contest, to a family 
with more mouths to feed than the father can care 
for, even though Jeff uses it to preserve his own supply 
of unlawful moose meat. 

Once in a while Jeff loses to the game warden, then, 
philosophically endures his spell in jail. But beware 
of the explosion of his pent-up energy and spirits as he 
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is released and samples “Old Perhaps” or “Hernando’s 
Fiery Dagger Rum.” On one occasion a bottle of 
“Gates Ajar,” sold by the vengeful grocer, takes Jeff 
and his companion almost to the pearly gates. The 
battle of wits between Jeff and the warden is con¬ 
tinuous but each respects the other. In fact, when 
Jeff is on the edge of matrimony, the warden saves 
him, so the battle can continue. 

To rest the reader from the strenuous exertions of fol¬ 
lowing “The Poacher,” the author finishes the book 
with several quieter memories of his own. He visits 
the shores of isolated lakes, follows the best trout 
streams and watches the beauties of the Maine woods 
and mountains from the cabin that he and his wife 
made. 

From the introduction, by Bernard De Voto, which 
tells you what to expect, to the end of the last memory, 
the reader lives with the author, so vivid is the por¬ 
trayal of the characters and events. As the author 
tells us of the effects of the Maine woods—“The soli¬ 
tude brings patience and compassion. It works its 
therapy, even on the well. On a friend of ours who 
was not well, who was sick at heart and empty of hope, 
we watched the wilderness work a miracle”—so are 
the effects of the book on the reader caught in the 
forest of civilization. It brings a welcome pause in a 
cool clearing, a true therapy for all. 

John B. Cullen, 

Chevy Chase, Maryland 

* * * 

Secondari, John H. Spinner of the Dream 

Little Brown. Nov. 3, 1955. 310p. $3.75. 

“I suppose the truth of the matter is that man was 
created to make himself miserable, otherwise how can 
one explain that he was blessed with a brain and then 
cursed with a conscience?” The man ruminating these 
thoughts is Jeffrey Lynton, a one-hundred-thousand- 
dollar-a-year news commentator on one of the larger 
radio networks. Jeffrey bears witness to man’s utter 
isolation whenever he tries to face himself sincerely. 
Within the anguish of his effort at honesty, he reflects 
the existential torment of man at grips with himself. 
He is, in fact, the Everyman of our century—or of any 
other century for that matter—alone and lonely yet 
needing others almost desperately, incapable of com¬ 
plete communion and frustrated in the endeavor to 
bridge the abyss between his isolation and his need. 

Spinner of the Dream is the maturing product of a 
talent coming into flower. It surpasses the more famous 
Coins in the Fountain and the lesser known Tempta¬ 
tion for a King. It surpasses them by far, containing 
the nuance and subtlety that were merely promised in 
the previous works. 

Perhaps the most subtly deceptive aspect of the novel 
lies in its extreme simplicity. One almost forgets that 
there is a plot, a very real one. Basically, Jeff and his 
wife, Monica, are spending their vacation in Majorca. 
With them are Tom Saunders, Jeff’s boss and vice 
president of the network, and his wife, Fran. Some¬ 
how the lives of the four of them become involved 
with that of Peter MacCrae, ex-commander in the 
Royal Navy, who owns the yacht they charter. 


Tom is a successful man in business but an inconse¬ 
quential weakling where his wife is concerned. Fran 
understands this, yet makes little effort to avoid cuckold¬ 
ing Tom with Peter MacCrae. Jeff tries as a friend to 
help Tom keep his illusions about Fran, while on the 
other hand trying to maintain his integrity as a sub¬ 
ordinate to Tom. Jeff’s personal conflict necessarily 
affects Monica who, with some justice, feels neglected. 
The supreme irony occurs when Jeff yields to Fran, 
almost against his will, when Monica has gone off to 
Paris. By the novel’s end, life comes into a better 
perspective with Monica’s return. Jeff realizes that 
“the true security of man’s life can only come from 
the knowledge and respect he has for himself.” And 
“a man is a fool to try and live as though he were 
alone.” 

Beneath this simplicity lies Jeff’s seeking himself out 
as a man in physical competition with MacCrae. There 
is the male courage of Jeff underwater fishing with the 
expert MacCrae, beadily vain that he can do it. There 
is also the male animal vainly self-satisfied, even in his 
confusion, that he has distracted Fran’s charms momen¬ 
tarily from his more athletic competitor. There is too, 
a final resolution in the fear Jeff feels when he is to 
dive a hundred feet to recover a possibly drowned 
body, and how his agony is allayed only when the 
comforting, matter-of-fact presence of MacCrae makes 
itself felt. 

Many other virtues appear in the writing. The sense 
of the mystery of the sea, of the penetration into the 
dark green secrets of the underwater world, is trans¬ 
mitted straight to the reader’s consciousness, and not 
without a touch of poetic insight. The agony of fear, 
sheer animal dread, is so genuine that the reader shares 
it. Above all, the surface story awakens in one the 
awareness of one’s own confusions, the fitting into the 
pattern of other lives, the realization that our dreams 
are spun against a hard rock of reality; that, eventually, 
it is the reality that makes the dream worth while. 

Victor R. Yanitelli, S.J., Ph.D., 

Fordham University, 

New York, New York 

* * * 

McCarthy, Mary A Charmed Life 

Harcourt, Brace. Nov. 3, 1955. 313p. $3.95. 

This book is not easy to evaluate. It is the first of the 
five books written by Mary McCarthy that I have read. 
Recently, while on a train trip, I read about twenty 
pages of this book to my niece, an eighteen year old 
college freshman. Now she is writing to me and asking 

how the story ended. I seem disinclined to send the 
book to her, but if I do not, eighteen year olds being as 
inquisitive as they naturally are, she will perhaps find 
a copy of it somewhere and read it, anyway. Probably 
not in the college library of St. Mary’s at Notre Dame, 
though; because the librarian there is not apt to buy 
a copy. To keep my tattered reputation no worse than 
it is, let me state that I am not recommending that this 
book be placed in libraries patronized by young people. 

And why not? That is hard to say. It is a well-written 
novel, filled with clever conversation, suspense, and as 
varied an assortment of characters as one could possibly 
demand in a New England village. John and Martha 
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Sinnott take up residence in New Leeds, even though 
Martha had run away from her first husband in this 
same village only a few years prior to the opening of 
the story related in this novel. The former husband 
has remarried. There is no reason why Martha should 
meet Miles Murphy again, but she does, and a chapter 
that she thought had been closed is rudely reopened. 
As you read, you become involved in Martha’s prob¬ 
lems; you also come to know her neighbors, the Coes, 
and the half dozen other residents who make their 
respective contributions to life in New Leeds. Their 
standards in general are hard to appraise. Christian 
principles seem to have little meaning in the village, 
because no one seems interested in religion. Life there 
seems a bit pointless from our point of view, and the 
people seem unimportant, too. Maybe they are, but 
they do not know it, and in that respect they are like 
most of us. Intensely interesting as it is, I think that 
most adults will find A Charmed Life a convincing 
account. Incidentally, the title of the book has pre¬ 
cisely the same relationship to the contents of the book 
that the name of a race horse has to the horse, i.e., 
none. 

Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 

Loyola University, 

Chicago, Illinois 

* * * 

Gerson, Noel The Highwayman 

Doubleday. Oct. 13, 1955. 288p. $3.95. 

The year is 1745. Margery Mercy Pepperrell, whose 
father is a well-known Indian fighter, diplomat and 
trader, rides via coach to Boston. On the journey the 
occupants of the carriage are robbed by a mysterious 
highwayman called “The Gentleman.” Before he de¬ 
parts from the scene The Gentleman kisses Mercy and 
thereby arouses her interest. At the home of Governor 
Shirley of Massachusetts Bay Colony Mercy meets a 
handsome Frenchman named Jack Duppan and sus¬ 
pects that he is The Gentleman. At the very same 
house her father, Governor Shirley, Captain Warren 
of the King’s Navy, and Captain Peter Staples, (Mercy’s 
favorite beau), discuss plans for a potential war against 
the French. They propose to attack the French strong¬ 
hold at Louisburg on Cape Breton Island. 

Learning that war has been declared, Duppan captures 
Staples and is also forced to abduct Mercy. He takes 
them to Louisburg. There Staples is tortured unmerci¬ 
fully; in order to secure his freedom Mercy agrees to 
marry Duppan. Duppan spirits her to an Indian village 
until he can accomplish his assignment. Duppan, who 
is not a patriotic Frenchman, but an adventurer inter¬ 
ested in love and money, frees Staples while the Eng¬ 
lish forces are storming the fortress and Staples is able 
to participate in the final conquest of Louisburg. Mean¬ 
while Mercy is about to be forced to marry an Indian 
brave. Duppan appears, defeats the brave, and claims 
his prize. Staples, however, also arrives in the Indian 
village—and who wins Mercy? 

When the novel ends and we learn who finally does 
win Mercy, we do not much care. Not that the narra¬ 
tive isn’t interesting as derring-do; it is! But the nar¬ 
rative isn’t really interested in romance. I am positive 
that not Eliot , not Blackmur, nor New Critics have 
discussed the necessities and qualities of the historical 


novel; hence, it is a bold fellow who would issue decla¬ 
rations on this particular genre. Having been made 
bold, however, by the intrepid exploits I have just read, 
I would remark that a successful historical novel should 
have action, adventure, romance, and rich historical 
detail. With the first two qualities The Highwayman 
is amply supplied—albeit activity of the Davy Crockett 
variety. Of the latter two ingredients there is a short¬ 
age. Mercy is never a fully-developed character. On 
the slightest motive she switches her girlish crushes 
from Peter to Duppan and then back to Peter; conse¬ 
quently, after a time one ceases to regard her with any 
seriousness. The author, unquestionably, knows the 
historical background of his tale, but he has so stripped 
it that it does not bolster his story. As a result one is 
reminded of a “souped-up hot rod” rather than a 
firmly constructed and soundly arranged automobile. 
It is simple enough to see the author’s purpose: sacrifice 
character depth, solidness and thoroughness for easy 
readability. The Highwayman is easy to read, but it 
is not a significant novel. 

Paul A. Doyle, Ph.D., 

Fordham University, 

New York, New York 

# * * 

Boll, Heinrich Adam, Where Art Thou? 

Criterion Books. Nov. 10, 1955. 176p. $3.00. 

“A world catastrophe can be of great service. It can 
also serve as an alibi before God. ‘Adam, where art 
thou?’ ‘I was in the world war.’ ” Part of this quota¬ 
tion by Theodor Haecker furnishes the title for Boll’s 
novel, which has been translated from the German. 

The plot is extremely episodic and takes place prin¬ 
cipally in Hungary and Rumania during the last year 
of the second World War. Feinhals has been in the 
German army four years; now he participates against 
the Russians in one losing battle after another. The 
German army is in a chaotic condition; defeat and 
weariness appear in the officers as well as the men. 
The Russians inexorably advance and advance; the 
Germans frustratingly retreat and retreat. In Hungary 
Feinhals falls in love with a Jewish girl, Ilona Kartok; 
however, Ilona is soon crowded into a van wiith other 
Jews, driven to a concentration camp directed by the 
music-loving Wilskeit, and killed in a fit of insanity 
by the latter. 

After further retreats from the Russians, Feinhals and 
other soldiers are discharged with orders to assemble 
in the Ruhr, but Feinhals goes to his home town of 
Weidesheim instead. Feinhals wants to lie in bed and 
rest, read and be pampered by his mother. As he 
enters his native village and nears his house, a German 
artillery battery begins to shell the town because the 
prevalence of white flags in Weidesheim demonstrates 
a lack of patriotism. Feinhal’s home is hit by a shell; 
he hears his mother scream; and as he dies, he thinks: 
“how absolutely pointless.” 

This is a dominant impression novel, and the dominant 
impression is one of unmitigated horror and confusion. 
It is difficult to imagine a more grim war novel. Men 
are severely wounded; men are killed in dreadful 
fashion; black fumes rise from the crematorium camp; 
people undergo brutalization; refugees wander aimlessly 
about; love can only be purchased not won; life’s canvas 
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is ghastly and gruesome. Not only are the physical 
effects of war made aparent, but we observe the dis¬ 
integrating effect of war on the human spirit. Only 
Ilona with her deep belief in prayer rises above the 
novel’s pervading emptiness, but she is shot and killed 
while singing “Sancta Dei Genitrix,” and the com¬ 
mandant of the concentration camp empties his whole 
magazine into her as she lies in her death agony. 

In the course of the novel Lieutenant Brecht remarks: 
“war is all right when you’re winning, but the one 
we’re fighting now in my opinion is a particularly lousy 
war.” While defeat and failure add gall to war, the 
novel is clear in its condemnation of ruthlessness and 
inhumanity. The hero, Feinhals, was an architect by 
profession; in war it is especially bitter to be an archi¬ 
tect. 

Adam, Where Art Thou is not pleasant to read, but it 
is a better-than-average novel written realistically and 
intensely. White heat achieves its purpose! 

Paul A. Doyle, Ph.D., 

Fordham University, 

New York, New York 

* * * 

Kent, Madeleine F. The Corsair 

Doubleday. Nov. 3, 1955. 299p. $3.95. 

In biographical novel style but with more biography 
than novel and the story told in first person by its 
protagonist, Miss Kent has told again the story of Jean 
Lafitte, the famous Frenchman who played such an 
historically notable role in the defense of New Orleans 
during the War of 1812. Her thesis is that Lafitte was 
a gentleman and patriot, a corsair operating under 
recognized lettres de marque but never a pirate, a 
leader in the struggle for complete independence from 
England and Spain, in short, a man of honor even 
though his fortune was built upon violence and smug¬ 
gling. 

The story is fairly complete from Lafitte’s birth in 1782 
in St. Dominque (Santo Domingo), then a French 
colony and today the modern Haiti. His early training 
and the almost continuous violence to which he was 
exposed during the revolutions of the various factions 
in that unhappy island contributed to the formation of 
his nature and the inception of his career as a privateer. 
In conjunction with his brothers, Alexander (later 
Dominique You) and Pierre he developed a reputation 
as a privateersman and as a leader among the French 
corsairs. When Dessalines and Christophe finally 
gained control of Haiti, Jean Lafitte fled with his 
brothers and their families to Louisiana where his 
privateering activities led naturally to smuggling and to 
defiance of the newly-formed American government in 
the person of William Claiborne, the Governor. 

It was in the lower Bayou Country that Lafitte set up 
the notorious commune of Barataria, an organized cen¬ 
ter for smuggling and possibly also for piracy. At any 
rate there was conflict with the Governor and eventu¬ 
ally a naval raid on Barataria. Lafitte acquainted him¬ 
self with the activities of the British and warned, with¬ 
out success, of the coming invasion. His offers of 
assistance were refused and his warnings ridiculed but 
he himself did not accept the British offers of wealth 
and preferment. Even when Jackson came, Lafitte was 


still snubbed and it was not until the last moment that 
his aid was accepted. That aid, especially the guns 
and ammunition, is credited as the major factor in 
saving the city. 

After war’s end, Lafitte attempted to recover some of 
his confiscated property unsuccessfully. Falling again 
under suspicion of piracy, he left New Orleans and 
turned his attention to the formation of a commune at 
Galveston and the furtherance of the rebellion against 
Spain in Mexico and the Caribbean countries. His 
commune failed; but gradually Spain lost control of her 
New World possessions and Lafitte claimed credit for 
his contribution in wrecking Spanish commerce through 
privateering. Again accusations of piracy were raised 
and Lafitte retired to private life in Charleston and St. 
Louis under the name Laflin after spreading the story 
of his death in a mutiny. He died in St. Louis in 1854. 

As a story of Lafitte’s career the book is relatively com¬ 
plete though only an historian could vouch for its 
accuracy. As a novel, it is rather slow paced, with 
little plot, and relatively uninteresting. Scenes of vio¬ 
lence and a rather negative moral attitude render the 
book suitable only for adults. 

Leonard N. Wolf, Ph.D., 

Chairman, Department of Biology, 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Faulkner, William Big Woods 

Random House. Oct. 14, 1955. 198p. $3.95. 

Big Woods is a collection of Faulkner’s hunting stories 
set in the Big Bottom forest along the bend of the 
Tallahatchie River and peopled with the familiar folk 
of Yoknapatawpha County. Full-page drawings by Ed¬ 
ward Shenton and de luxe printing help to make it a 
very attractive volume that offers also a good epitome 
of Faulkner’s technique and primitivistic philosophy. 

Although Ike McCaslin ages from ten to eighty in 
their course, the four stories do not pretend to sequen¬ 
tial narrative. Their unity is a thematic one, which is 
reinforced by five passages (not paginated) interspersed 
for reflective moralizing on the argument implicit in the 
stories’ symbolism. Basically the theme is a lament 
that man’s civilization has largely destroyed the pristine 
glory and happiness of nature. Partially these values 
can be regained by a ritualistic return to the hunt, the 
natural source of man’s physical and spiritual sub¬ 
sistence—but the timber companies are fast destroying 
even this recapture of bygone days. Faulkner is more 
regretful than indignant over the loss, but his book 
closes with a denunciation of both white man and 

negro for prostituting their rich heritage to mercenary 
goals. 

Leading the group is one of Faulkner’s best known and 
most controversial narratives, the novelette entitled 
“The Bear,” which has been revised since its first ap¬ 
pearance from a simple hunting story into an allegory 
variously interpreted by its many admirers. The plot 
is almost barren. Ike McCaslin annually goes hunting 
with Sam Fathers, the aged son of a negro slave and 
Ikkemotubbe or Doom, a Chickashaw chief, for a huge 
bear nicknamed Old Ben. They partially tame Lion, 
a wild dog, and for six years persist in their tracking 
before finally killing the beast. Both Lion and Sam 
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are fatally clawed in the encounter, and their graves 
years later are the only memorial of a day that has fled 
before the log train. 

“The Old People” characterizes the real hunter in the 
person of the boy, who advances under Sam’s tutelage 
from small game to his first deer hunt. The hot blood 
of the buck he kills is wiped on his face by Sam, sym¬ 
bolizing achievement of hunting maturity. The story, 
however, is more than an anecdote of personal achieve¬ 
ment; the implication again is that initiation into primi¬ 
tive life is man’s means of spiritual refreshment. 

“A Bear Hunt,” briefest of the series, has as narrator 
Ratliff, a sewing-machine agent. He tells of the negro 
Ash’s revenge on Lucius, son of Boon Hogganbeck, for 
an early injury. Alone in the collection the story de¬ 
pends chiefly upon humor rather than symbolism for 
its interest. 

The last piece is “Race at Morning,” which appeared 
only in March of this year. In it a boy of twelve re¬ 
lates how he learned the rites of the forest during a 
November deer hunt with his guardian, Mister Ernest, 
and octogenarian Uncle Ike. Times and the corn 
whisky have changed, but the message of the unspoiled 
life of the woodland is much the same, though pre¬ 
sented more lightly and obviously than in the early 
stories. Mister Ernest’s final injunction that the boy 
must go to school—“You got to belong to the business 
of mankind.”—seems to accept the inevitability of the 
new world, but not without nostalgia. 

Faulkner, of course, is never explicit in his psychology 
or theology; the reader perceives his meaning only 
through symbol and suggestion overlaid with an eccen¬ 
tric rhetoric that is undeniably both effective at times 
and confusing at others. For the most part, however, 

his cult of the noble savage rests on a kind of natural 

supernaturalism. He sees a duality in man, in whom 
spirit is more important than body; nature is a source 
of nourishment to that spirit but not plainly an avenue 
to a personal God. 

Though the excellent format suggests the volume as a 
gift item, its Christmas usage calls for care. Despite a 
disarming simplicity of vocabulary and conversational 
tone, Faulkner rarely says things plainly or convention¬ 
ally. His time-sequences and character relationships, 
moreover, show as many vagaries as his sentence- 
structure. They demand an adult public alert to 
Faulkner's stylistic mannerisms. 

George E. Grauel, Ph.D., 

John Carroll University, 

Cleveland 18, Ohio 

* * * 

Clift, Charmian and Johnston, George 

The Sea and the Stone 
Bobbs-Merrill. Oct. 28, 1955. 366p. $3.95. 

George Johnson and Charmian Clift are a man-wife 
writing team who are still living on Kalymnos (accent 
on the Ka), the “stone” ten miles long and five miles 
wide set in the Greek “sea” at the Eastern end of the 
Mediterranean. Their story reads like a novel in 
itself. Mr. Johnston headed one of the larger news 
services in London until one day when he and his wife 


Charmian heard a radio talk on the “dying island of 
Kalymnos.” They visited the island on vacation, re¬ 
turned to London, sold whatever they had, severed all 
connections and, apparently, all security, and packed 
themselves off with their two children to live on the 
Greek Island. 

Their novel, The Sea and the Stone, tells a dramatically 
fictionalized version of Kalymnos dying. For almost 
three thousand years the men of Kalymnos have been 
going to the sea in ships and diving for sponges. The 
sponge has been the very life of the island for all these 
years. Prosperity meant that the divers ranging as far 
as the coast of Africa, had had a successful season in 
the sea. Want and hunger indicated that the year had 
been a poor one. With the coming of synthetic sponges, 
from the chemist’s alembic and not from the dark life 
beneath the sea, a way of life three thousand years old 
is coming to an end. It is the effect of this historical 
fact upon the island folk that the authors have put 
into their novel. 

The first and most striking quality about The Stone 
and the Sea is its ability to communicate the spirit of 
the Greek islander. The reader will know immediately 
that the story has not been written by a Greek—its 
reflective undertones are far too Anglo-Saxon to be 
completely identified wiith the idiom of Hellenic 
thought—but he will also be carried away by the 
depth of the understanding and the love which the 
authors bring to bear upon what must be to them a 
strange people and a stranger culture. There is a 
sympathy, an emotional and bodily resonance that per¬ 
vades the characters and the story. 

Manoli, huge and primitive, uncomplicated, almost 
afraid of his own reflections in the philosophical order, 
grasping life to himself like the huge stone his divers 
use when reaching for depth, Manoli is the symbol of 
the life that will not die, not even on Kalymnos. He 
can give himself in love for Mina, but not completely. 
One part of Manoli remains free and elemental. It is 
the sponge diver in him, the sense of destiny as captain 
of the fleet that dives the sea for the island’s subsistence. 
Mina, too, has an unconquerable quality about her. 
She too, can love, but not totally. She is the mother 
whose life and love come second to her duty toward 
her sickly son. 

Pelacos represents the wealthy Greek come home to a 
land and a culture he no longer feels his own. His 
homecoming and his involvement in the life of the 
island restore him to a balanced sense of values. Even 
his misguided daughter, Irini, finds some meaning in 
life, cursed as she is with an unreasoning flame in her 
body. Vraxos is a greasy swine come back from 
America with dollars to buy his way back to import¬ 
ance. He is far more removed from the Kalymnians 
than ever Pelacos was, because his very character is 
vitiated, because he has rotted away the elemental 
health his fellow folk enjoy—and of culture he has not 
a whit of understanding, nor could he even spell it. 

This is an excellent novel, recommended only to adults 
because of a looseness and a brutality that crops up on 
occasion. 

Victor R. Yanitelli, S.J., Ph.D., 

Fordham University, 

New York, New York 
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Christie, Agatha Hickory Dickory Death 

Dodd, Mead. Nov. 1, 1955. 241p. $3.00. 

What is behind the seemingly pointless petty pilfering 
going on at 26 Hickory Road, Hostel for Students? 
It’s another challenge for the reader and the little grey 
cells of our Belgian friend, Hercule Poirot. Before he 
puts the discreet pieces together there are three indis¬ 
creet murders. Old pro Christie doesn’t disappoint 
with this effort—but she has done much better. 

Verdict: A secondary labor of Hercule. 

* * * 

Williams, Charles Scorpion Reef 

Macmillan. Oct. 31, 1955. 224p. $2.75. 

This is a corker of a slam-bang, don’t-question-the-logic- 
of-the-action melodrama. Bill Manning, the hero, is a 
rugged individualist who gladly helps the curvaceous 
Shannon Macaulay try to recover a plane load of loot 
off the Yucatan coast. Before they get it—or do they? 
—there is murder, hijacking, double crossing conni¬ 
vance and an added fillip of mystification in this un¬ 
abashed tour de force of suspense. 

Verdict: Smashing fine show. 

John M. Coppinger, 

Rye, New York 

* * * 

Brown, Frederic Martians, Go Home 

Dutton. Nov. 14, 1955. 189p. $2.75. 

In 1964 about one billion Martians suddenly “kwim- 
med” to Earth. They turned out to be little green 
men—mean and bilious little green men. Nothing 
could stop them, no ray or force affect them; they 
passed through matter and nothing barred their in¬ 
vasion of men’s privacy. They saw all, told all; wrecked 
all military endeavor, the entertainment business, and 
almost brought the world to a standstill. Luke Deve- 
reaus, who had gone stale as a science fiction writer 
and who had almost lost his wife, solved his problem 
of Martian relations by losing his mind and refusing to 
acknowledge their existence. Under these conditions 
he regained his wife and his writing power. When the 
Martians suddenly disappeared, Luke knew he was 
right. No one else knew anything different. This is 
not really science fiction but rather fantasy with no 
answer to its riddle. Because of its preoccupation with 
sex and vulgar humor it is suitable only for adults and 
should receive no great recommendation. 

* * * 

Thirkell, Angela Enter Sir Robert 

Knopf. Oct. 17, 1955. 293p. $3.50. 

Angela Thirkell notes in the beginning of her novel 
that there are those who feel her books “are so nice 
because it doesn’t really matter which you read or 
where you open it, as they are exactly the same.” And 
it is just this which makes writing a review of Enter 
Sir Robert such a pleasant task, for it doesn’t really 
matter where you begin to consider the book, it’s thor¬ 
oughly delightful from start to finish, although it actu¬ 
ally appears to have neither start nor finish. The 
citizens of Barsetshire merely live their somewhat rou¬ 
tine lives, and Mrs. Thirkell merely reports their activi¬ 
ties—routinely. As a point in fact, despite the novel’s 


title Sir Robert never does enter the story, but this too 
is absolutely of no importance, for his wife, Lady 
Graham, is in complete command of every situation, 
and undoubtedly she’d be rather unhappy had she to 
share command even with Sir Robert. And what 
makes everything so very pleasant is that all the situa¬ 
tions she commands are so inconsequential. They 
range from repairing a minor rent in the church carpet¬ 
ing, through innumerable (but never unwelcome) visits 
to see how the pigs are doing, to arranging the hymns 
for her mother’s anniversary service. 

In the novel everyone and everything moves along 
completely unharried and unhurried with Lady 
Graham “looking in” occasionally. Perhaps most amus¬ 
ing are her meetings with Mr. Choyce, the vicar; for, 
during them, she becomes almost pontifical and the 
vicar reacts with a splendid mixture of chagrin and 
reverence. Also amusing are the author’s constant 
comments on England’s summer weather especially 
since “Peace Broke Out.” 

But, I repeat, it is hardly necessary to review this novel; 
it is sufficient merely to recommend it. Enter Sir 
Robert is certainly not a great novel; it is not even an 
important novel, but it is a thoroughly delightful one. 
And we again owe Mrs. Thirkell our thanks. Surely 
we must continue to number her among our counted 
blessings. 

Matthew R. O’Rourke, 

Department of English, 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Sinclair, Jo The Changelings 

McGraw-Hill. Sept. 26, 1955. 323p. $3.75. 

When the conservative reader has adjusted himself to 
the vulgarity and sordid realism of the little demons 
and their revolting experiences in the early chapters of 
The Changelings, he is forced to admit that Jo Sinclair 
is a competent story-teller. Before he has finished 
reading the novel through, he must also admit that 
the author is a skillful poet as well, for the composi¬ 
tions “The Changelings,” “Die Schwartze,” and “I 
Will Not Be Afraid to Die,” attributed to Jules Golden, 
the invalid poet of the story, combine the talent of a 
Walt Whitman with that of an Aline Kilmer. 

The host of interesting characters, the dramatic action, 
and the excellent dialogue, especially that in Chapter 
18, gives evidence of Miss Sinclair’s ability as a play¬ 
wright. 

The story concerns the Jewish Levines, Millers, Goldens, 
and Zigmans and the Italian Valentis who are so pre¬ 
occupied with the possibility that the Schwartze (the 
negroes) might rent one of three vacant flats in the 
block and thereby displace the white people, that they 
are unaware of the evil practices which take place at 
the Friday night meetings of the adolescent girls and 
boys of the neighborhood. These meetings are held in 
a clubhouse in the “Gully” adjoining the backyards on 
one side of the street and are presided over by Judith 
Vincent, a twelve-year-old girl, and Davie Zigman, a 
fifteen-year-old boy. The two leaders give instruction 
in “snitching” and in raiding stores and yards in the 
area. 

“Vincent,” as Judith is nicknamed, is completely dis¬ 
illusioned when, at the suggestion of the sexually pre- 
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cocious Santina Valenti, she is humiliated by her own 
“gang.” A colored girl, Clara Jackson, hiding in the 
Gully, has seen the attack on Judith and secretly offers 
a knife for her protection. A friendship blossoms be¬ 
tween these two girls and they meet clandestinely. 

Judith’s attitude toward Clara is influenced by the 
philosophy of Jules Golden, invalid poet eighteen years 
old, who loves her. He expresses his beliefs in his 
poems. “A changeling” he explains to her, “is a person 
left secretly in the place of another person supposed 
to be there. Lots of kids don’t belong to their parents 
because they want different things out of life. They 
don’t talk the same language in their hearts.” 

In the course of the story, the lives of the occupants of 
each house in the block are completely revolutionized 
by the presence of a “changeling” in each family; and 
Judith, despite the evil forces which might bring about 
her downfall, emerges more honest and courageous and 
tolerant than her parents. 

Miss Sinclair won the Harper Prize Novel Award for 
1946 with her novel Wasteland. I feel sure that there 
is a prize in store of The Changelings, even though it is 
suitable only for readers of the mature adult level. 

Lenore Philbin, 

* * * 

Carson, Rachel The Edge of the Sea 

Houghton, Mifflin. Nov. 9, 1955. 276p. $3.95. 

Constantly changing yet ever the same, scene of violent 
yet unnoticed struggle, place of proliferation and un¬ 
ending predation is the lair of the left-handed whelk, 
the domain of the coon oyster, the home of the calico 
and ghost crabs, of slate pencil urchins, moon rails and 
angel wings—the edge of the sea. Where water meets 
land, where waves and tides have surged against and 
over rock and sand for centuries and millenia, where 
cataclysmic force meets unyielding opposition, where 
violence is the rule and peace the exception; there life 
flourished in a myriad of fascinatingly adapted forms to 
some of whose natural history Rachel Carson introduces 
us to in The Edge of the Sea . 

Whether the shore be rocky, sandy or coral, the three 
major types as illustrated in our Atlantic coastline from 
Maine to California, there are life forms in profusion 
and there are specific problems to be met by the almost 
infinite variation of that complexity we call protoplasm. 
There are problems of overcoming or yielding to the 
forces generated in the struggle between water and 
land, problems of food-getting, of escaping predators 
and of carrying on the species and all of them have 
been well illustrated and described by Dr. Carson in 
this third of her books on that major world phenome¬ 
non, the sea. 

In all cases she stresses the almost mysterious drive of 
the living organism to exist and to reproduce in the 
face of seemingly impossible conditions. To quote, 
“On all these shores there are echoes of past and 
future: of the flow of time, obliterating yet containing 
all that has gone before; of the sea’s eternal rhythms, 
the tides, the beat of surf, the pressing rivers of the 
currents—shaping, changing, dominating; of the stream 
of life flowing as inexorably as any ocean current, from 
past to unknown future. For as the shore configuration 


changes in the flow of time, the pattern of life changes, 
never static, never quite the same from year to year. 
Whenever the sea builds a new coast, waves of living 
creatures surge against it, seeking a foothold, establish¬ 
ing their colonies. And so we come to perceive life as 
a force as tangible as any of the physical realities of the 
sea, a force strong and purposeful, as incapable of being 
crushed or diverted from its ends as the rising tide.” 

As a story of living organisms, the problems they face 
on the seashore and the ways in which they face them 
this is a well done work. It is, however, somewhat 
overheavily prosed and somewhat repetitive in making 
its points. Though there are instances of beautiful 
writing the style, on the whole, detracts somewhat from 
the interest of the book. Those who overcome this 
difficulty will be rewarded by an increased knowledge 
of the variety of living organisms. The book is indexed; 
appended is a short classification of Invertebrates; it is 
profusely and excellently illustrated by Bob Hines of 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. It is suitable for 
all types of readers. 

Leonard N. Wolf, Ph.D., 

Chairman, Department of Biology, 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Weiner, Ed Let’s Go to Press 

Putnam. Nov. 10, 1955. 270p. $3.75. 

News reports of recent flood disasters, highlighting the 
exploits of jet fighters on the alert to defend the com¬ 
munity, told how they take off at the first storm warn¬ 
ing, fly into the “eye” of approaching hurricanes, and 
radio back reports of what they see. The consensus of 
not-too-well-defined opinion had it that these men were 
heroes of a sort—a somewhat baffling revelation when 

one considers that we’ve had a fellow around Broad¬ 
way, performing virtually the same functions for the 
past thirty-two years, and he has not always come off 
as highly regarded for his efforts. The fighter’s name 
is Walter Winchell, a man to whom flying in the face 
of tempests has been both stock-in-trade and joie de 
vivre. 

The polarity of public opinion regarding the man who 
made chance remarks and idle gossip things to be 
reckoned with, cultivated, pandered to, and sometimes 
even feared, is reflected in two quotes from Winchell’s 
fellow Hearstlings. Westbrook Pegler, who rallied to 
the columnist’s defense when Winchell came under 
left-wing attack, once referred to Walter as “a gent’s- 
room journalist.” Dorothy Kilgallen dubbed him “a 
recording angel.” 

Indeed, there are as many opinions about Winchell as 
there are critics, and now the run-of-the-moola facts 
of his life have been set down in an informal biography 
by the veteran Broadway publicist and nimble racon¬ 
teur, Ed Weiner. With a reporter’s sense of accuracy 
and fair play, and drawing upon twenty years of close 
association with the columnist, Weiner traces the career 
of the second son of Jacob and Janette Baskt Winchel 
(an electrician inadvertently added another “1” to 
Walter’s surname on a vaudeville marquee, and Wal¬ 
ter retained it ever since), from newsboy to the nation’s 
highest-paid newspaperman; from song and dance 
artist to Broadway show plugger; from Manhattan’s 
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tough neighborhood of Madison Avenue and 116th 
Street to the even more deadly environs of The Main 
Stem; from an unhappy childhood home life, brought 
on by his father’s inadequate income, to the somewhat 
insecure, well-provided-for middle-age: 

. . If he thinks someone doesn’t like him, or if he remem¬ 
bers that someone made an unfriendly remark about him, 
Winchell will, as he puts it, ‘cut him dead,’ even refusing to 
acknowledge a greeting, and turning his head in obvious 
revulsion. . . . Winchell is suspicious of people’s motives, 
and he is especially wary of newspaper writers and press 
agents. Journalists find it exceedingly difficult to win his 
confidence. ‘I wonder what he’s looking for,’ Winchell will 
ask upon receiving a string of excellent scoops or tips from 
an enthusiastic contributor. . . 

Considering the formidable array of celebrities with 
whom the columnist has found himself at odds over 
the years, this biography might reasonably have been 
subtitled: “Winchell and His Enemies.” The list 
includes, among others: Charles A. Lindberg; Con¬ 
gressman Martin Dies; publishers Bennett Cerf, the late 
Col. Robert R. McCormick and Eleanor “Cissie” Pat¬ 
terson; TIME; The New York Post; newsmen Ed Sul¬ 
livan, Drew Pearson, Leonard Lyons; entertainer George 
Jessel; and a raucous agglomeration of isolationists, fas¬ 
cists, and communists, the latter with their dopes, 
dupes and devil’s disciples. 

Winchell has been known to lead with his heart in¬ 
stead of his head, and he has the “scars and stripes” 
to prove it. The columnist’s unreserved adulation of 
the late FDR, and his ill-concealed contempt for Presi¬ 
dent Truman are a case in point. Roosevelt did noth¬ 
ing wrong. Truman did nothing right. This view¬ 
point of Winchell’s furnished those of vehemently 
opposite persuasions with not unreasonable grounds 
for attacking the commentator’s objectivity and credi¬ 
bility, and paved the way for the all-out blitz that was 
to follow in the wake of his support of Senator Mc¬ 
Carthy. 

However far right of center it might have carried him, 
Winchell’s backing of the Wisconsin firebrand was not 
inconsistent with the many years of tub-thumping he 
had done on behalf of G-Man Hoover and the FBI. 
Both the senator and the commentator bring the same 
tenacity of purpose to their endeavors, and their 
methods are not at all dissimilar. When their sights 
lock on a target—POW! 

The liberal element, palsy with Winchell during the 
New Deal Daze, suddenly wanted out however, and 
the commentator’s flanks were exposed. Into the 
breach rushed Roy Cohn and others, but the onslaught 
of those determined to demote Winchell in the public 
mind could not be stayed. His enemies moved closer 
to their objective via The Stork Club incident involving 
Josephine Baker; The New York Post attacks; Win- 
chell’s inevitable retaliations both in his column and on 
the air; the lawsuits which followed these retaliations, 
and finally, the humiliating retractions and out-of-court 
settlements forced upon the commentator and his ABC 
network by the insurance company. Not everyone will 
agree with author Weiner that Winchell dropped Mc¬ 
Carthy because “there was a lack of public interest in 
the subject,” but no one can question his doing so, as 
the columnist paid a stiff fare for his hitch on the 
McCarthy bandwagon. 


Whether or not you like Walter Winchell or his 
methods or the causes that have won his support over 
the years, is really quite unimportant. After the brick' 
bats, the bravado, the buncombe and ballyhoo are 
brushed aside, one thing still remains: it is Winchell, 
the reportorial fact. What Pulitzer, Patterson, Hearst 
and McCormick were on the publisher level, Winchell 
is in the legmen’s eschelons. No story of American 
journalism would be complete without him. And he 
has won for himself, a rightful place in the lead. 

Arthur L. North, 

New York Daily News, 

New York, New York 

* * * 

Wu, John C. H. Fountain of Justice 

Sheed & Ward. Oct. 19, 1955. 287p. $3.75. 

To one engaged in the problems of a busy workaday 
world in the law, a reading of this book by a distin¬ 
guished linguist, scholar, teacher, statesman, judge, dip¬ 
lomat, philosopher, and a writer of lucid, charming 
prose at times having the beauty of exquisite poetry, 
was an exhilarating, a refreshing, and an eminently en¬ 
joyable and rewarding experience. Its publication is 
another step in the direction of focusing the attention 
of Americans on fundamentals which were known to 
and loved by the Founding Fathers; of providing a 
better understanding of the law and how it works and, 
more importantly, how it should work. 

How good it is to find one who respects the law as a 
noble profession; who has a knowledge of the proper 
relationship between law and morals; who is aware 
of the false doctrines embraced in pragmatism and in 
other materialistic philosophies of law; who has hopes 
and aspirations, an abundance of ideals, a genuine ap¬ 
preciation of justice and truth, the good and the beau¬ 
tiful, and who can write unashamedly of the dignity 
of man, of his mission here on earth, and of his goal 
in eternity. 

Of the opinion that the meaning of the natural law 
had never been adequately presented to the vast ma¬ 
jority of American students of law, the University of 
Notre Dame in the years 1947 tto 1950, inclusive, con¬ 
ducted four natural law institute proceedings—an ex¬ 
position of the broad philosophical implications of the 
natural law doctrine; the historical development of the 
doctrine through the ages, Greek, Roman, Medieval, 
Renaissance periods, and in American jurisprudence; 
the relations between the natural law and the four 
great departments of positive law, i.e., the common law, 

canon law, constitutional law and international law; a 

discussion of human rights, of the natural law and the 
right to liberty, to property, to self expression, and to 
pursue happiness. 

In 1953, a symposium on the Natural Law was held in 
New York City at which papers were read on the 
natural law, its nature, scope and sanction, the Ameri¬ 
can Constitution, International Affairs, and finally, one 
by Doctor Wu on “The Natural Law and Our Com¬ 
mon Law.” The preparation preliminary to the latter 
address and of other papers delivered by Doctor Wu 
since his arrival as a Professor of Law at Seton Hall 
University, were used as a basis for further study and 
reflection in the writing of the present volume. The 
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prologue contains a consideration of some basic notions 
which would be helpful to most anyone in clarifying 
their thinking and in understanding the law in its 
various branches, its sources, and its development. 

Part I contains a delightfully clear exposition of the 
common law in its old home across the seas and later 
in its new home on these shores. 

Part II, “In the School of Christ,” deals with the jur¬ 
idical wisdom of Christ and the Christian influences 
on the common law. 

The epilogue deals with the art of law and expounds 
a theory of justice. Throughout there is an abundance 
of profound insights, a masterful presentation of the 
giants in the law in England and in America, an aware¬ 
ness of, citation and discussion of many landmarks in 
the law. From a background of study in the Chinese 
legal system, the third earliest legal system of the world 
in origin, in the Universities of Michigan, Harvard, 
Paris and Berlin, a friendship with Dean Pound, Mr. 
Justice Holmes, Rudolph Stammler, and many others 
of eminent learning, attainments, and achievements, 
Doctor Wu has given us a mature statement of his 
Christian philosophy of the law, based primarily upon 
the teachings of the scriptures and of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 

I for one am glad to have this book nearby for ready 
reference and guidance in the days and years ahead. 

John W. Murphy, Judge, 

United States District Court, 
Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Root, E. Merrill Collectivism on the Campus 

Devin-Adair. Nov. 3, 1955. 403p. $5.00. 

This is a book by a professor of English at Earlham Col¬ 
lege who, having written extensively in his own field, 
now devotes himself to a task which is, apparently, 
very close to his heart. His thesis is that there is a 
real battle for the mind in American colleges between 
militant collectivism and the less vocal individualism 
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which has been traditional under our form of govern 
ment. 

Under collectivist, Professor Root includes not only the 
out-and-out communist, the professed socialist and the 
“fellow travelers,” but also those who are the “modern 
liberals,” who see only under state control the solution 
of most of our problems. By the individualist he un¬ 
derstands one who in theory and in practice believes 
in the dignity of man and his inherent rights as an 
individual and looks upon the state as a means to 
that end. 

It is an interesting and readable book. It is factual 
because it gives actual examples to illustrate its claims 
and it names names and cites books and pages and 
verse. It is an analytical book because it gets behind 
the facts and interprets them. It seems, on the whole, 
to be a fair and temperate book in so far as this re¬ 
viewer can judge from the treatment accorded the half- 
dozen educational administrators with whom he is per¬ 
sonally acquainted. 

For his source materials Professor Root has drawn 
heavily, but not exclusively, upon the voluminous re¬ 
ports of the U. S. Senate Jenner Committee which 
about two years ago investigated “Subversive Influences 
in the Educational Process” and revealed that a small 
but well organized corps of actual Communists had 
infiltrated all levels of education. It is to be hoped 
that Professor Root’s report will receive a more favor¬ 
able hearing than the Senate report because he speaks 
not as a government representative wholly apart from 
education, but as a practicing member of the educa¬ 
tional profession with more than a quarter of a century 
of educational service behind him. 

It should be pointed out that the present study goes 
considerably beyond the scope of the Senate investiga¬ 
tions, which dealt chiefly with the “collectivist left,” 
because it covers the whole range of collectivist thought 
including the “modern liberal” with his scorn for reli¬ 
gion and his relativism in education, in morals, and in 
social thought. In the concluding chapter Professor 
Root makes a plea to professors, alumni, and parents to 
change the climate of the prevailing trend towards col¬ 
lectivism in American Colleges. But his motivation 
and his means of accomplishing this seem disappoint¬ 
ingly weak. Is it accidental that no communists or 
fellow travellers have found it possible to infiltrate 
Catholic Colleges? Or could it be that the practice 
of religion, the profession of an abiding faith in God 
and a fixed code of morals have much to do with win¬ 
ning the battle for the mind? 

It seems that the book has no real solution for the 
problem which it raises. But it has delineated the 
problem clearly and for that reason it is well worth 
reading. It is a book for the mature person, for the 
college teacher or administrator, for the college upper 
classman or graduate student particularly in the secu¬ 
lar institutions, as well as for the intelligent citizen. 

Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A., 

Washington 17, D. C. 

* ★ * 

Childs, Marquis The Ragged Edge 

Doubleday. Oct. 20, 1955. 251p. $3.50. 

Marquis Childs is a newspaper columnist with a repu¬ 
tation for objective and penetrating analysis of political 
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events and personalities without use of sensationalism. 
His latest book, in the form of a diary, is his account 
of the eventful period between February and August 
of 1954, beginning with the meeting in Geneva of the 
Big Four foreign ministers and concluding with the 
French Assembly’s rejection of E.D.C. 

The greater portion of this book deals with the settle¬ 
ment of the war in Indo-China; and the most interest¬ 
ing aspect is his description of the American attitudes 
on this crucial problem. The depth of his penetration 
is illustrated in his account of the impact of America’s 
policy toward China on any leadership we might have 
had in the Indo-China matter. 

“America’s China policy had for a long time not been so 
much a policy as a precarious attempt to maintain the status 
quo; that is, the status quo with illusions: the illusion that 
Chiang-Kai-Shek could reconquer the mainland of China 
and that, therefore, Nationalist China was justified in repre¬ 
senting in the United States and elsewhere the power of five 
hundred million people, although exercising jurisdiction in 
fact, if not in law, over only eight million people. This 
policy, or rather lack of policy, had added to America’s diffi¬ 
culties during the Indo-China conflict. . . . the other Western 
powers were deeply suspicious that certain Americans wanted 
to use an attack on Dienbienphu as an excuse to initiate war 
against Communist China. Our Allies suspected the motives 
of those who insisted that a few strikes by American planes 
. . . would have settled the whole matter.” 

The difficulty of such suspicion of America’s motives 
is well illustrated in an account of a consultation be¬ 
tween Admiral Radford and the British military chiefs 
in London, just before the fall of Dienbienphu: 

“The British do not trust Radford. If the objective of his 
mission was to win Britain over to intervention, a worse 
representative could not have been sent. Privately, at the 
top they speak of ‘Radford’s war.’ This reflects the convic¬ 
tion that the chairman of America’s Joint Chiefs of Staff 
wants to draw a tight blockade around the Chinese mainland. 
The view has been attributed to Radford in the American 
Press that the Pacific cannot be secure for the United States 
so long as the Communist regime remains in power in Peip¬ 
ing. Therefore, even if it is necessary to wage a war, a 
limited war but nevertheless a war, for fifty years, that regime 
must be brought down. Whether this is a correct reflection 
of the Admiral’s views or not, such a concept terrifies the 
British.” 

Childs goes on to describe how Radford urged inter¬ 
vention by American air and naval forces to prevent 
the fall of Dienbienphu. Only the extraordinary and 
forceful presentation of General Ridgeway’s persuasive 
arguments about the military absurdity of such a con¬ 
cept of limited intervention prevented American action 
that might well have begun World War III at the 
wrong time and at the wrong place. 

Mendes-France, the first realistic premier of France in 
modern memory, faced bitter criticism over the negoti¬ 
ated settlement of the Indo-China conflict. When 
Bidault, who had contributed to the gravity of the crisis 
by his refusal to face unpleasant facts, asked the As¬ 
sembly to consider whether the settlement at Geneva 
had not in fact been an appeasement of the Com¬ 
munists, Mendes answered with the same explanation 
offered by U. S. Under-Secretary of State Bedell-Smith: 

“You can’t win at the conference table what has been already 
lost on the battlefield. Indo-China was lost as a long suc¬ 
cession of futile governments procrastinated.” 

A regular reader of the New York Times and several 
very good periodicals will not find any new facts in this 
book; but even a well-informed follower of modern 


international events and crises will greatly profit from 
the perspective displayed here by Marquis Childs. 

Joseph F. Maloney, Ph.D., 

Political Philosophy Department, 

Fordham University, 

New York, New York 

ALTERNATE BOOK OF THE MONTH 
CLUB—NOVEMBER 

Shor, Jean Bowie After You, Marco Polo 

McGraw-Hill. Oct. 11, 1955. 294p. $4.50. 

This is a fascinating book of the author’s interesting 
and exotic honeymoon-journey along the route of 
Marco Polo in the high mountain passes from Turkey 
to Pakistan. Franc and Jean Shor meet with every 
possible experience along the way from the sumptuous 
hospitality of the Shah of Iran to border skirmishes, 
betrayal by a “trusted” guide, illness and hunger. In 
the mid-twentieth century this adventurous American 
couple start out to retrace the seven-century-old trail 
of Marco Polo from Venice to Peiping. Their absorb¬ 
ing and exciting story details the route that they take 
by plane, by ancient bus and car, by horse and by yak, 
as well as on foot in places that to so many seem like 
a no-man’s land. 

The author was an adventurous lady from the very 
beginning. Fascinated by the maps and pictures of The 
National Geographic Magazine as a child, she began to 
correspond with other children in Holland, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Greece and Poland who asked her thousands 
of questions about her native Texas. In imaginative 
flights she would sail off to India, to the South Seas, 
or to England with Kipling and Maugham and Robert 
Louis Stevenson. She accompanied the caravans of 
Harold Lamb, read every history of Asia and Europe 
she could lay her hands upon, consumed Mark Twain’s 
Innocents Abroad and Sven Hedin’s accounts of his 
travels in Asia. Above all else she was enthralled by 
the adventures of Marco Polo and she could recite his 
itinerary like a train schedule. Marco Polo taught her 
a great respect for maps and she dreamed of becoming 
an explorer and searching out unknown places. 

Jean Shor became familiar with Europe, witnessed war 
there and later the creeping conquest of China. In 
1946 she was a member of the UNRRA in China and 
was sent as an administrative assistant to Shanghai. 
There she met the China correspondent of the Reader’s 
Digest, Franc Shor, a tall, big-boned, wide-shouldered 
ex-newspaperman whom later she married in a Chinese 
ceremony. Franc and Jean had much in common, 

enthusiasm for life abroad and most of all an insatiable 

appetite to travel. Franc had seen more of the world 
than Jean and offered to fill in the gaps in her educa¬ 
tion. Franc spoke fluent Chinese, some French and 
German, and bits of Turkish, Turki, and Pashto. Jean 
spoke Spanish and was extremely fluent in the sign 
language. In a short time they merged their wander¬ 
lusts and resources and started out to see the world. 

Along the route of Marco Polo the Shors’ adventures 
paralleled in fascination and variety those of their 
predecessor. Jean was captured by the Communists 
and subjected to brain-washing when the term and the 
ordeal were almost unheard of. They hitch-hiked 
across the Gobi Desert, looked upon the Caves of the 
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Thousand Buddhas and the Tomb of Genghis Khan. 
They picnicked with the Shah of Iran and they were 
given personal permission by the King of Afghanistan 
to cross the forbidden and perilous Wakhan Corridor. 
They were received by the great leaders and the savage 
primitives along the boundaries of Turkey, Iran, Russia, 
Afghanistan, Pakistan and China. They slept in their 
clothes during snowstorms and sandstorms and when 
they were fortunate enough to find a bed, they slept 
more frequently under it than upon it because of the 
frightfully filthy state of their accommodations. Franc 
contracted a deadly fever in the High Pamirs during a 
snowstorm; wolves were driven off by flash-bulbs; tribal 
warfare interrupted their route across the high passes of 
the Wakhan Corridor in the wild reaches of Afghanis¬ 
tan. In the fabulous peace and breathless beauty of 
the Hunza Valley, the Shangri-La in northern Pakistan, 
they finally arrived, exhausted and dreadfully ill. 

After You, Marco Polo is the American testament to 
adventure, written with humor, penetrating insight and 
sensitivity. It is a superb travelogue, lively and humor¬ 
ous, grim and tragic, but vastly entertaining. 

Thomas A. Wassmer, S.J., 
Le Moyne College, 

Syracuse, New York 
* * * 

Stern, Philip van Doren Tin Lizzie 

Simon & Schuster. Oct. 28, 1955. 180p. $3.95. 

This is the story of Henry Ford’s masterpiece, the won¬ 
derful “no-hoss” shay that was the Model T Ford. 
Mr. Stern, a noted writer of fiction and historical works 
as well as of A Pictorial History of the Automobile, has 
mixed an abundance of historical research and con¬ 
siderable sentiment into a charming and informative 
little book. It belongs in the collections not only of 
automobile and American enthusiasts, but of all those 
with a trace of nostalgia for the days when Tin Lizzie 
rattled over the countryside and 20 horsepower was 
a lot. 

The Model T, of course, was more than just another 
pioneer car: it was the one that put the horse out of 
business for good. It came into an America, in Octo¬ 
ber, 1908, that was largely a vast collection of isolated 
villages connected by dusty, overgrown horse trails. 
When it departed for the museums 19 years later, it 
left a country that would never be the same again: a 
country more closely bound together than it wanted to 
be, ready for 325-horsepower Cadillacs, broad networks 
of superhighways, and death tolls of 400 over a holiday 
weekend. Detroit became a world power. 

The queer little jalopy brought mechanized transporta¬ 
tion to the common man at prices as low as $290, 
brand new in 1924. Its success necessitated the world’s 
first assembly line at Ford’s Highland Park plant. De¬ 
spite the fact that the Model T’s 1908 specifications 
were changed very little in 20 years of production, 
more than 15,000,000 were made, and they swarmed 
over the roads like ants in the 1920’s. 

Mr. Stern’s narrative misses very little. There are 
enough technical details, comparisons, tables to please 
the most exacting automotive enthusiast. For the aver¬ 
age reader, the color includes the story of the fabulous 
1909 Transcontinental Race, the worldwide adventures 
of the Model T, its uses today, folklore, jokes, and even 


music about the old car. Through frequent use of 
quotes from primary sources, Mr. Stern makes the life 
of the Model T interestingly human, and provides 
much insight into the character of Mr. Ford himself. 
But the real beauty of this book lies in its typography. 
The large readable type is worked between hundreds 
of pictures, old advertisements, and illustrations with a 
technique that bests even the leading picture maga¬ 
zines. Artist Charles Harper, an extremely clever fel¬ 
low, has provided dozens of amusing panel drawings 
to go with his cheerfully colorful dust jacket and inside 
cover illustrations. The pictures and art work are 
done in a light browntone contrasted with occasional 
splashes of buff. 

It was a long way from the Tin Lizzie to the Ford 
Foundation, but Mr. Stern and company have captured 
the era with a touch that can be accomplished only in 
a work of love. 

James W. Arnold, 
Sacramento, California 

* * * 

Frischauer, Willi and Jackson, Robert 

The Altmark Affair 
Macmillan. Nov. 7, 1955. 255p. $3.75. 

In the first few months of World War II, the German 
pocket battle-ship Graf Spee, caused quite a furor in 
the South Atlantic as she preyed upon and sank British 
merchant ships. The Altmark was the supply and 
refueling ship of the Graf Spee and this is her story. 
The fact that Captain Langsdorff, of the Graf Spee, 
was too humane to set men adrift in open lifeboats on 
the high seas forced the Altmark to become a floating 
prison for about three hundred men, some of whom 
were incarcerated under most foul conditions for more 
than four months. 

When Captain Langsdorff scuttled the Graf Spee off 
Montevideo in December of 1939, Captain Dau tried 
to reach Germany with his cargo of prisoners. The 
sttory of his run for home and subsequent capture, 
after almost penetrating the English blockade, is well 
told and fraught with interest. 

The book has been well done and the reviewer believes 
that it can be recommended to all types of readers. 

Edward Bartley, 

Department of Mathematics, 
University of Scranton 

* * * 

Seagrave, Gordon S., M.D. 

My Hospital in the Hills 

Norton. Nov. 3, 1955. 253p. $3.75. 

Once again, the author of Burma Surgeon and Burma 
Surgeon Returns takes his readers to the hill country of 
North Burma. Dr. Seagrave comes from a missionary 
family, he being the last of twenty-eight who have de¬ 
voted their lives in and for Burma. 

After World War II, he returned to the United States 
to give a lecture tour and to bring himself up to date 
in the practice of medicine. He then returned to 
Burma and, for some time, was a Medical Officer of 
the State. 

Considerable space is devoted to the fight for power 
by different political factions and to the geography of 
the country. 
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He ultimately returns to Nankham, the site of his 
original hospital, and he rebuilds it to its capacity of 
250 beds. For what appears to be superficial and 
absurd charges, Dr. Seagraves is arrested for high trea¬ 
son. He is found guilty of some of the charges, but 
finally cleared. This is the apparent reason for the 
book. If the sequence of events leading to his arrest 
and conviction are entirely as he states, it will not be 
long until Burma is completely behind the Bamboo 
Curtain. 

While there is nothing in the book that cannot be read 
by the general reader, we cannot think of it being of 
interest to any one group of readers. It is unfortunate 
that, with the enormous clinical experience that Dr. 
Seagrave has had in tropical medicine and surgery, he 
has not devoted more space to his professional work. 

M. G. O’Brien, M.D., 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Burns, George (with Cynthia Hobart Lindsay) 

I Love Her, That f s Why! 
Simon & Schuster. Nov. 6, 1955. 267p. $3.50. 

The jacket blurb promises that George Burn’s auto¬ 
biography is “genuinely funny and genuinely moving.” 
Perhaps it may be such, but it will appear to many 
readers as a brash, self-confident, complacent chronicle 
of tiresome and archaic jokes—jokes which that blurb 
adds are Burns’ best. It may be that these readers have 
no sense of humor, that they are not susceptible to 
what is emotionally evocative, for such readers do not 
wish to discover in page after page of I Love Her, That’s 
Why! merely warmed-over Whiz Bang or College 
Humor “wheezes,” some of which are more mildly 
risque than risible. Even Burns’ struggle to reach the 
Palace—the mecca of all vaudeville performers—grim 
and harrowing though it was, can be boring because 
George plays it for laughs. His romance with Gracie 
Allen is treated almost as trivially, with the accent on 
gags. His rise to fame in show business, his career in 
pictures, radio and television are not ignored, of course, 
but used as vehicles for more atrocious humor. 

Neither competency nor accuracy is evident in this book 
which Jack Benny confesses is “the kind or book you 
can’t put down.” For instance, on page 61, George has 
as a teacher Leon Trotsky, but in the next paragraph 
he pinpoints this period of his life in these words, “This 
was the era of the speak-easy . . .” He obviously 
ignores the fact that the era of the speak-easy began 
when Leon Trotsky was thousands of miles away from 
the United States, serving as the people’s commissar for 

foreign affairs in Russia. Then on page 109 there is this 
challenging bit of information, “While I was on my 
way over to the offices, Mary Kelly called Ray Myers, 
who was the booker at the Orpheum, and who, you’ll 
remember, was mad about her.” Ray Myers has not 
been mentioned previously in the text. Even the index 
admits that he is first cited on page 1091 Finally, Burns 
completely ignores World War I, although he should 
have been eligible for military service. With his patter 
he could have sold a lot of Liberty Bonds. 

The most disturbing feature of this autobiography, as 
far as Catholics are concerned, is the statement on page 
26, “Gracie is a Catholic and a good one.” Keeping 


that in mind, they will be startled to read on page 119, 
that good Catholic Gracie was married before a justice 
of the peace. Apart from her husband’s assurance of 
Grade's loyalty to her children, the only evidence dis¬ 
cernible of this devotion is that she occasionally lights 
candles in what he describes as “her church.” 

Despite Jack Benny’s prologue, despite the photographs 
and the conscientious index, despite even the laugh-a- 
line style which George undertakes, few discerning 
readers will agree with the blurb that I Love Her, That’s 
Why! “will delight anyone lucky enough to read it.” 
Instead they will hope that everyone may be spared 
that misfortune. 

Brendan Lamen, O.P., 

Providence College, 

Providence 8, Rhode Island 

* * * 

Meredith, Roy 

The American Wars: A Pictorial History 

from Quebec to Korea 
World. Nov. 9, 1955. 349p. $10.00 

Roy Meredith’s experiences as a television and camera 
man have been of invaluable aid in the modern trend 
toward the visualization of history. The American 
Wars is a collection of portraits and sketches from the 
French and Indian War to Korea. Many of the draw¬ 
ings are new. For the student of military history the 
artistic contributions of Grant, Meade and Sherman 
will come as a surprise. 

The book is divided into twelve sections. Each section 
covers the drawings of a Military period in our national 
history. Chapters Three, Four and Eight are devoted 
to Indian Wars and West Point. Before each series 
of drawings there is a short synopsis of the historical 
era together with a general description of the geography 
of the country or section concerned. The great majority 
of the early pictures are idealistic engravings of heroes 
such as Major Putnam and Jeffrey Amherst. Drawings 
of frontier outposts and projected sieges are most in¬ 
formative. The Revolutionary period contains portraits 
and battle scenes executed by Colonel John Trumbull 
and Charles W. Peale. 

From the War of 1812 to Korea lithographs and paint¬ 
ings abound. This series emphasizes the number of 
nautical drawings in our history. The frigate Essex 
emerges as one of the most popular vessels in the Navy. 
Seven pages are devoted to her South Pacific cruise and 
resultant prize work in 1812. 

Since Mr. Meredith is also an authority on the pictorial 
history of the Civil War as seen through the photos of 
Matthew Brady he can well show comparisons between 
paintings and historical truth. On page 185 he points 
to the exaggerated painting by James Walker of the 
Review of the Grand Army of the Republic as com¬ 
pared to Brady’s realistic picture of the same event. 

Light Cavalry Overture covering the years 1876-1890 
contains drawings by Frederic Remington of Indian 
scouts, supply wagons and drill procedures on the 
Plains. This section is all Remington. It is excellent 
in its realism. 

The book ends with contemporary drawings of armed 
services personnel. Lawrence B. Smith’s oil painting, 
The Quick and the Dead, stands out for its grim reality. 
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This book relies heavily on the collections of Art Gal¬ 
leries and Museums. It brings art to the historian who 
might never have the opportunity of visiting some of 
our great collections. Roy Meredith has rendered a 
great service to the study of American history. This 
book is recommended to all libraries as a reference 
work for the historical minded. 

Frank C. Brown, 

Chairman, Department of History, 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Simon, Henry W. (editor) 

A Treasury of Christmas Songs and Carols 
Houghton, Mifflin. Nov. 8, 1955. 242p. $4.95. 

Here is a handsomely printed collection of 114 Christ¬ 
mas carols, hymns, and songs, with new piano arrange¬ 
ments by the editor and by Rudolph Fellner, and with 
attractively varied illustrations by Rafaello Busoni. All 
the favorite carols, British and American, French and 
Austrian, German and Polish and Ukrainian, along 
with representative carols of Italy, Spain, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, even Sweden and Japan and China are here. 
There are six solo arrangements including Adam’s 
“O Holy Night,” Handel’s “He Shall Feed His Flock” 
and Brahms’ “Eia, Eia!” The editor has even devised 
some extra Rounds and Canons for singing. The ar¬ 
rangements are in keys easy for all to sing as they stand 
about the piano—the inevitable chap who can’t carry 
a tune can read the annotations while the others sing— 
and the pianist can have some fun with the arrange¬ 
ments too. The book is so handsome, indeed, that one 
wishes the publishers had insisted on headbands in the 
binding to give it longer life. Anyone at all will be 
charmed to receive such a book for Christmas; and it 
would seem to be almost indispensable to have in the 
house for Christmas hospitality. 

* * * 

Williams, R. E. (editor) 

A Century of Punch Cartoons 
Simon & Schuster. Nov. 7, 1955. 340p. $4.95. 

This is probably the most generous collection of car¬ 
toons published at this price this year. In any year this 
sampling of the dry and wry and often pungently 
satiric humor of Britain’s most enduringly popular 
weekly would be a bargain. This year, with strong 
competition from several other handsome and generous 
collections of cartoons, it can still hold its own and, 
thanks to the careful skill of the publishing house, may 
even have a good edge over its nearest competitor. No 
one need, hereafter, complain that the British are a 
humorless lot; or that their funny bones are peculiar 
to their own island realm. What is human is subject 
for humor (or humour); and people are pretty much 
the same no matter where they be found. What makes 
this collection more than ordinarily valuable is the 
time-space it covers: one hundred years of cartooning, 
of poking fun at foibles of politics, fashions and fads, 
folly of all degrees, gives us also a backward glimpse 
at what our fathers and their fathers’ fathers before 
them wore and worried about. Malcolm Muggeridge 
contributes a foreword which helps interpret some of 
the more arcane matters for the youngest generation. 
And for those who know it, the entire Punch travesty 


of The New Yorker, (a reply twenty years later to our 
own magazine’s satire of “Paunch”), is included. This 
is another estimable book to consider for Christmas giv¬ 
ing, to yourself and to others. It will reward you with 
hours of chuckling browsing. 

* * * 

Hammerstein, Oscar II (editor) 

The Jerome Kern Song Book 
Simon & Schuster. Nov. 11, 1955. 224p. $7.50. 

The words and music of 50 of the best known and 
loved songs of the late Jerome Kern who, for almost 
fifty years, was king of the operetta theater and of the 
musical comedy stage. Dr. Albert Sirmay has made 
new arrangements of all the songs, with an eye to mak¬ 
ing them easy to play and to sing. And the book is a 
handsome tribute to Mr. Kern, beautifully printed and 
bound to last, and with as attractive a dust jacket as we 
have seen this year: “They Didn’t Believe Me,” “Look 
for the Silver Lining,” “Sally,” “Wild Rose,” “Ka-lu-a,” 
“Whip-poor-will” are among the ten dated from 1904 
to 1924. The best songs from “Show Boat,” “Sunny,” 
“Sweet Adeline” make twelve others; and the remain¬ 
ing songs are from the scores Jerome Kern contributed 
to motion pictures either as new compositions or as 
borrowed from operettas previously staged; here are, 
for instance, songs from “The Cat and the Fiddle,” 
“Roberta,” “Very Warm for May,” as well as the movie 
“Swing Time”; and such immortal tunes as “The Last 
Time I Saw Paris,” “Dearly Beloved” and “Long Ago 
and Far Away.” The music is charming and memo¬ 
rable; the lyrics seem tailored to fit in almost every 
case. Any family with a piano will be the richer for 
having a copy; and libraries will want it for their col¬ 
lection of Americana, at least. 

* * * 

Clymer, Floyd 

Henry’s Wonderful Model T (1908-1927) 
McGraw-Hill. Nov. 7, 1955. 219p. $5.95. 

If you once owned one of the wonderful Model T’s, 
which were perhaps much better known by the un¬ 
complimentary soubriquet of “Tin Lizzies,” you may 
want to buy this album of photographs, advertisements, 
songs and jokes about the gas-buggies which made 
Henry Ford into a millionaire so many times over he 
became an institution. There are diagrams of the 
motor and its components; listings of the serial numbers 
of the motor blocks, explanations of the variations and 
improvements that were made yearly in the original 
model, as it evolved into the later Model A. But this 
is more of a museum-piece than anything else. The 
jokes are few and ordinary; the cartoons also few. But 
there are scads of trade photographs reproduced; and 
page after page of advertisements for Model T acces¬ 
sories. It is doubtful that such a collection will prove 
popular now. Libraries may want to include it in their 
collections of Americana; maybe not, at this price. The 
Ford Foundation could have subsidized the whole thing 
and sent it out free. 

* * * 

Keller, Alan Grandma’s Cooking 

Prentice-Hall. Oct. 31, 1955. 240p. $3.75. 

Mr. Keller has about equally divided his book into 
halves, with the first 108 pages consisting of 20 brief 
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chapters of reminiscences about country customs and 
farm-house procedures in Windham County, Connecti¬ 
cut, some fifty or more years agone; the pages 111 to 
232, also divided into chapters, containing recipes for 
chowders, stews, soups, main dishes, breads and rolls, 
desserts and cakes and pies, etc. A few beverages and 
a few preserves precede a thorough-going index. And 
that’s that. Except for requiring large quantities of 
eggs and butter from time to time, most of these recipes 
have a core of frugality that should recommend them 
to the economically-minded. However, there are few 
that are very new or different except in the names given 
them, presumably by Grandma. But it is fun to read 
about them again, particularly in the nostalgic setting 
Mr. Keller has given them. 

* * * 

Keene, Donald Japanese Literature 

Grove Press. Oct. 12, 1955. 444p. $6.50. 

This anthology of excerpts from Japanese writings “from 
the earliest era to mid-nineteenth century” is, presum¬ 
ably, the first of two volumes compiled and edited by 
Donald Keene who is also author of Japanese Literal 
ture: An Introduction for the Western Reader and The 
Japanese Discovery of Europe. This anthology is a part 
of the Unesco Collection of Representative Works 
(Japanese Series) and is well worth a library’s invest¬ 
ment. The works represented in the anthology are, 
for the most part, tales and stories and poems, with 
some selections from diaries and articles discussing the 
various classical drama forms, with some representative 
short pieces of the No drama. Mr. Keene’s introduc¬ 
tion is skillfully illuminating though brief. 

* * * 

Wilson, Edmond The Scrolls from the Dead Sea 
Oxford University Press. Oct. 13, 1955. 121p. $3.25. 

The alleged purpose of Mr. Wilson’s book is to present 
to the layman, in a popular form, a brief outline of the 
history and importance of the documents which have 
been found in several caves along the Dead Sea since 
1947, documents, many of them only fragments in a 
very poor state of preservation, both biblical and extra- 
biblical, which throw much new light on the state of 
Judaism in the period immediately preceding and im¬ 
mediately following the birth of Christ. Generally, the 
chief end of the composition is an attempt to illustrate 
his thesis that “it would seem an immense advantage 
for cultural and social intercourse—that is for civiliza¬ 
tion—that the rise of Christianity should, at least, be 
generally understood as simply an episode of human 
history rather than propagated as dogma and divine 
revelation. The study of the Dead Sea Scrolls—with 
the direction it is now taking—cannot fail, one would 
think to conduce to this” (p. 108). That the author is 
unqualified to write on such a topic, he admits; that he 
is disqualified by some very heavy preconceptions, the 
animus of which is hardly concealed in a somewhat 
lengthy attack on Christianity in general coupled with 
the expression of a rather benign tolerance of orthodox 
Judaism, he would scarcely admit, but would claim, 
for his part, only reason, freed from superstition. The 
author’s principal authority for the interpretation of 
these texts is Andre Dupont-Sommer, whom he classes 
as an “independent” scholar (101). For anyone who 


has any acquaintance with the field of biblical arch¬ 
eology and the allied subjects this dependence of the 
author alone would be sufficient to define the entire 
scope and dogma of Mr. Wilson’s book, without reading 
it, but the author, albeit admitting that perhaps Du¬ 
pont-Sommer’s position is somewhat extreme, feels con¬ 
fident that it is the true one. The independence of 
Dupont-Sommer’s reasoning he does not even question 
in noting that this scholar alone cites the “authority” 
of Ernest Renan, although he is careful to point out 
the general reticence and hesitation of “Christian” 
scholars to face up to the “real implications” of the 
documents, namely that “the characteristic doctrines 
of Christianity must have been developed gradually 
and naturally . . . out of a dissident branch of Judaism” 
(80), as well as that of Jewish scholars to recognize 
the flexibility of Judaism in the first centuries before 
Christ and the first Christian Century. That the al¬ 
most militant rationalism, as magnificently exemplified 
in the work of Dupont-Sommer, as well as that of sev¬ 
eral Jewish researchers whom the author cites as “inde¬ 
pendent” scholars, in support of his thesis, is not ridden 
with the most blinding prejudices, is assumed. Mr. 
Wilson will not question his own position. 

As for the matter of the book and the thesis proposed 
(and I should refer the reader to H. H. Rowley’s The 
Zadokite Fragments and the Dead Sea Scrolls, Oxford, 
1952, for the best account of the question up to that 
date) no one would deny that much of this literature 
would have played a certain part in the writings of 
the New Testament, for men do not create from noth¬ 
ing when writing, but, on the contrary, must use in the 
formation of their concepts and in their expression the 
linguistic material which is at their disposal—must 
build upon preexistent foundations, in using terms and 
associations of ideas which are current among their 
contemporaries. The reasoning of Mr. Wilson’s au¬ 
thorities is, for the most part, a post hoc ergo propter 
hoc sort of thing, a form of inference which went out 
of style some years ago. One might say that the Dead 
Sea documents, which have shed so much new light 
on the state of Judaism, and especially non-pharisaic 
Judasim, about the time of Christ, tend above all to 
confirm the traditional view of the early stages of Chris¬ 
tianity rather than to wreck it, for they give clear evi¬ 
dence of the historicity of the tradition, its fact, as 
well as of the real uniqueness of Christianity. St. Paul 
would be the last one to deny his dependence, within 
certain limits, upon his Judaism. Indeed, the only 
thing against the authenticity of the Christian tradi¬ 
tional view of the origins of the Church are the gratui¬ 
tous assumptions and a priori interpretations of the 
texts offered by Dupont-Sommer et al. In fine, one might 
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quote from Dr. Albright’s recent review of this book 
(New York Herald Tribune, Oct. 16, 1955) that “he 
doubts whether any conservative theologian is in the 
least apprehensive as to what the Scrolls may bring 
forth, but he does know a number of liberals who are 
seriously worried about the fate of their pet hypotheses.” 

Richard M. Frank, 

Department of Semitic and Egyptian 
Languages and Literature, 

Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Lamb, Harold New Found World 

Doubleday. Nov. 3, 1955. 336p. $5.75. 

The author of The Crusades and Genghis Khan, 
(among others), has written an account of the expedi- 
tions to the New World, prior to the year 1600. The 
book begins with the moody Columbus and, much in 
the manner of a movie, flashes back to explorers who 
preceded the visionary Italian. All the heroes of dusty 
schoolboy memory are resurrected in this work. There 
is the Italian seaman, Giovanni Caboto, sailing in the 
bark Matthew with eighteen British seamen. This John 
Cabot, as he called himself after entering the service 
of the frugal Henry Tudor, gave England a claim in 
North America to the Newfoundland; and, also, adver¬ 
tised the enormous schools of codfish in the north At¬ 
lantic waters. 

Mr. Lamb has added little that is new to his readable 
book. He includes among the early European dis¬ 
coverers of North America the Norsemen, who were 
great sea-rovers long before the compass was used for 
navigation. The story follows in great detail the con¬ 
tributions of the Portuguese, the French, the Spanish, 
and the English to the quest for wealth and glory in 
America. Lamb departs, however, from the usual 
heroic nationalistic school of writing; he calls a spade 
a spade. His vivid insertions of Indian customs and 
traits help liven what, normally, might be heavy 
reading. 

The economic differences which existed between Spain, 
Portugal and the Italian city-states had a direct bearing 
on the charting of the new sea routes. Tiny maritime 
Portugal constantly hammered away at the coast of 
Africa until a sea route was opened to India. It is just 
that Mr. Lamb eulogizes the brave seamen of the 
Iberian peninsula, so often forgotten in poular history 
books. The English voyages to America end the book 
with a section which covers the post-Columbian period. 
The Roanoke colony and Walter Raleigh’s attempt to 
see Virginia an English nation help keep the Eliza¬ 
bethan tradition alive. 

Written for the intelligent average reader, New Found 
World assumes a fairly broad knowledge of West Euro¬ 
pean history in the late Renaissance and Reformation 
periods. The author’s style is clear and dramatic; and 
though, as in all Mr. Lamb’s books, extensive research 
has been made in its preparation, New Found World 
makes an excelent story. I recommend it for supple¬ 
mentary college and, possibly, high school reading. 

Frank C. Brown, 

Chairman, Department of History, 
University of Scranton 


Best Sellers 

Kimbrough, Emily So Near and Yet So Far 

Harper. Oct. 5, 1955. 241p. $3.50. 

Mrs. Kimbrough dedicates this, most recent of her 
reports of touring, to her indefatigable contemporaries- 
and-companions-in-travel. They are old college chums, 
all “forty plus and fancy free,” named affectionately if 
confusingly Darn, Ellen, Kat, Luz, and Sophy. You 
may remember that they all went traipsing through 
Italy together in a previous and mildly hilarious book. 
This time the “girls” go lallapaloosing through Louisi¬ 
ana, and if the Chamber of Commerce of the Pelican 
State does not give a special award to Mrs. Kimbrough, 
by gar they are no gentlemen. Also, if the Bayou 
country is, in the next few seasons, invaded by chat¬ 
tering and exclaiming troops of matrons on tour, Mrs. 
Kimbrough will be to blame. I doubt the Cajun par¬ 
ishes will be quite the same for some time to come. 
The shrimp boats will come back to find all sorts of 
females waiting to take pictures, inspect the packing 
processes, sample gumbos and ask directions to the next 
point of interest mentioned in this book. Somehow my 
sympathies go out to anyone in New Orleans or its 
vicinity who knows any ladies from up No’th; they are 
sure to have visitors. And the famous restaurants of 
the Vieux Carre can expand their facilities with fair 
certainty of paying off the costs in short term. 

Anyone who enjoyed Forty Plus and Fancy Free and 
the number is not inconsiderable judging by the sales 
of that book—will have a good time following the same 
ladies as they whoop through the land of the Creoles. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S BOOKS 

Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., Contributing Editor 
Day, Beth 

The Little Professor of Piney Woods; the 

Story of Professor Lawrence Jones 
Messner. Oct. 24, 1955. bds. 192p. photogs. $2.95. 

In 1909, a University of Iowa graduate who might have 
taken any one of a dozen jobs that would have brought 
him a comfortable livelihood elected instead to devote 
himself to his own people in the backwoods of Missis¬ 
sippi. With a Bible and a handful of books and pam¬ 
phlets on agriculture, rural sanitation and farm econ¬ 
omy, and in his pockets exactly $1.67, he attempted to 
set up a Negro school. Tactfully, he allayed white 
suspicion and won Negro friends, but months went by 
and no money was forthcoming. In desperation, he 
started to teach three boys, using a log for furniture 
and a clearing for a classroom. Before the opening 
Bible lesson had ended, the class had grown to twelve. 
Thereafter, the school grew, slowly and painfully but 
steadily. Fund-raising trips through the South and 
North, together with supplies the pupils brought from 
home in lieu of tuition, fed the students each year; a 
rare windfall or two helped put up new buildings; a 
few white people were helpful. Nevertheless, Professor 
Jones had to walk a cautious “inch-by-inch” path be¬ 
tween insufficient funds and white hostility. (On one 
occasion he found himself standing with a noose around 
his neck on a pile of brush that armed whites intended 
to set afire.) Following his impromptu appearance on 
a T-V program last year, the Piney Woods School has 
increased its endowment dramatically. More import- 
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ant, the lives of many Negroes from the neighborhood 
and other states have improved immeasureably. 

This is an enthusiastic tribute to a courageous, per¬ 
sistent, idealistic but practical, individual who has strug¬ 
gled successfully against tremendous odds. It makes 
good reading, (in spite of small print), for young people. 

* * * 

Dorcy, Mary Jean, Sister 

Master Albert; the Story of Saint 
Albert the Great 

Illustrated by the author. Sheed. Oct. 12, 1955. 173p. 

$2.50. 

With little anecdotes from his boyhood in Lauingen, 
student days in Padua, novitiate in the Dominican 
order, bishopric in Cologne, and defense of St. Thomas’ 
writings in his last days, the author shows St. Albert’s 
love of learning and his scientifically curious mind. 
Interspersed are little stories and legends of the times, 
sometimes told by the boy Albert, sometimes by his 
mother or other minor character. These delay the 
narrative somewhat. Introduced are such famous 
people as the Dominicans, Master Jordan and Thomas 
of Aquin, and Frederick Barbarossa. But while there 
are also many references to events of the time, e.g., the 
new Crusade, the building of Cologne cathedral, fairs 
and merchants, period and setting remain shadowy and 
thin. And, in spite of the recital of the great Domini¬ 
can’s accomplishments, his personality does not take 
shape. What does come through forcefully is Albert’s 
stand upon the relation of science to religion. As al¬ 
ways, the author’s silhouette illustrations are delicately 
imaginative. An impressive bibliography completes the 
book. This will probably be the first contact which 
grades 6-7 make with Albertus Magnus. 

* * * 

Falk, Elsa W inter Journey 

Follett. Sept. 1955. 222p. $2.75. 

A story which will give 6th- and 7th-graders an idea 
of the hardships which settlers in the Minnesota Ter¬ 
ritory endured while trying to reach the fine farmlands 
there. It is an almost too-grim account of steamboat 
travel under bleak conditions of overcrowding, dan¬ 
gerous machinery, and an inhumane captain, relieved 
somewhat by the courage and responsibility of a 16- 
year-old boy in charge of his mother and two sisters. 
Its plot has to do with preparations for the journey 
from Davenport, Iowa, the winter’s stay near Mc¬ 
Gregor, Minnesota, after the brutal captain deposited 
some of his deck passengers on a river bank, far from 
a settlement of any kind, and with two kindly settlers 
who took in the little family. The details of river 
travel are interesting, if formidable. 

* * * 

Gowdy, George Young Buffalo Bill 

Illustrated by Howard Simon. Lothrop. Oct. 24, 1955. 
201p. $3.00. 

Using the period from young Will Cody’s eighth to his 
14th year, the author packs hair-raising adventure, good 
father-and-son relations, and colorful details of frontier 
life into an interesting, well-paced story for junior high 


readers. Though the book must be classed as fiction, 
its basic structure rests upon authentic data concerning 
the boy’s taking his father’s place as family breadwinner 
at the age of eleven, first as a herder and later as a 
“cavvy boy” to a supply train in an expedition against 
the Mormons, and eventually as bullwhacker with a 
freighting company. Accurate, too, are the accounts 
of his brief contact with school (long enough to teach 
him to write his name and to read easy words), his 
attack of gold fever and failure to find the precious 
mineral around Denver, and his signing on as the 
youngest of the pony express riders. To this the author 
adds an account of the eight-year-old Will training his 
first horse, a frontier house-raising, an attack by Mor¬ 
mons on the wagon train, a beaver-trapping winter, and 
a broken ankle that left him helpless in a mountain 
cave. Indian attacks in most of these episodes enliven 
the narrative considerably. Well-known figures, like 
Uncle Alec Majors of the Russell, Majors and Waddell 
freighting firm, Kit Carson and Jim Bridgers, enter the 
story briefly. Details of setting and period are informa¬ 
tive and seemingly accurate. Dialog is generously sup¬ 
plied. The tone is warm and friendly. And the book 
is easy enough for sixth grade. 

* * * 

Herbert, Crystal Royal Children Today 

Prentice-Hall. Oct. 3, 1955. 126p. photogs. $2.95. 

A little look at the daily life of the heirs of eight reign¬ 
ing families and the eleven children of the French Pre¬ 
tender, the Comte de Paris. The author is respectful 
and admiring; the anecdotes have human interest; the 
photographs are most appealing; and, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Japanese prince, the emphasis is upon the 
democratic upbringing of the children. For junior high 
and up, this is probably most useful as a table book. 

* * * 

Hogben, Lancelot 

The Wonderful World of Mathematics 
Art by Andre, Charles Keeping and Kenneth Symonds; 
maps by Marjorie Saynor. Garden City. Oct. 24, 1955. 
bds. 12V2 in x 9V8 in. 69p. $2.95. 

An unusual and very fascinating picture-text book 
which traces the origin and growth of mathematical 
science from the days when counting meant putting 
aside one-two-three pebbles and recording these if 
necessary by notches on tree or stone, down through 
the ages when measurement and manipulation of num¬ 
bers by multiplying and dividing developed, to the con¬ 
struction and use of the 20th-century electronic calcu¬ 
lator. Brightly colored pictures and interest-stimulating 
text explain basic mathematic principles and identify 
the peoples and individuals who first discovered these. 
Integration with taxes, trade and conquest (both politi¬ 
cal and scientific) is convincingly achieved. Through¬ 
out, the debt we owe to the patience and perfection¬ 
seeking of ancient pioneers is made clear. The result 
is a wholly admirable book that is excellent reading for 
anyone from the eighth grade up. If used as prelimi¬ 
nary reading in junior high, more secondary school stu¬ 
dents should approach their mathematical courses in¬ 
telligently and unreluctantly. Cover and sewing are 
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not durable, but the price permits relatively inexpensive 
replacement. 

Sister M. Cormac, 
Mathematics Department, 
Marywood College, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Knight, Ruth Adams First the Lightning 

Doubleday. Oct. 20, 1955. 224p. $2.75. 

Post-war problems of youth in poverty-stricken Italy are 
effectively sketched in this well-written junior novel. 
For Giovanni who could almost remember the safe, 
secure home in pre-war Florence, the hunger and terror 
of the war years, and the coming of the Americans 
when he was only six, the peace was worse than the 
war. The rich Americano whom he had idolized and 
his mother loved had gone back to the United States 
and his few letters were disappointing. Giovanni, 
though a skilled leather-worker, could not get a job. 
Remained only the gang which taught him to pick 
pockets and sent him to Siena to ply his art at the 
traditional horse festival. Later, a trip to Naples to 
rescue his mother’s relatives brought him into contact 
with a boy from Monsignor Carroll-Abbing’s Boys’ Re¬ 
public, and re-oriented his thinking to the point of 
repaying the stolen money. When a lucky—and slight¬ 
ly implausible—meeting with Italo-Americans brought 
word from the departed Americano, Giovanni decided 
his place was in Italy, not America. 

The book provides good insight into a youthful mind 
struggling between right and wrong. The early section 
dealing with the American Occupation is thoughtful 
reading for boys soon to go into military service. Con¬ 
vincingly portrayed also is the rich and beautiful heri¬ 
tage of Italy, to which the author pays full tribute. In 
spite of a none too original plot, older high school stu¬ 
dents should find this an enjoyable, suspenseful and 
uplifting story. 

Frances C. Dowling, 
Dunmore High School, 
Dunmore, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Komroff, Manuel Julius Caesar 

Messner. Oct. 17, 1955. 190p. $2.95. 

A frankly partisan biography of the great Roman, this 
brief summary of the principal events in his life has 
sweep, vitality and good narrative quality. If it endows 
Caesar with a personality he may not have possessed 
in reality, and claims he was motivated by only high 
and unselfish motives, at least it makes him a dynamic, 
magnetic individual who got things done. Certainly, 
it excuses Caesar’s ruthlessness, deviousness, impatience 
with others’ opinions, and tactlessness in dealing with 
the old Roman party and their long-established tradi¬ 
tions. Cicero comes off badly. At times, incidents 
reported by other writers are flatly discredited, e.g., 
Caesar’s dalliance with Cleopatra. Other incidents in 
his personal life are appropriately passed over in silence. 
There seems no advantage, however, in confusing Deci- 
mus Junius Brutus, one of Caesar’s heirs, with Marcus 
Junius Brutus, chief of his assassins. And a few less 
exclamation points in the text might have been wel¬ 


come, too. Nevertheless, with a teacher standing by to 
comment on controversial issues, the book should be 
very useful in Shakespeare and Latin classes for the 
reality it brings to studies that too often remain dis¬ 
tasteful chores to the high school student. 

* * * 

Lewiton, Mina Penny's Acres 

McKay. Sept. 23, 1955. 214p. $2.75. 

Two important decisions confront Penny Rowan, seven¬ 
teen and newly graduated from high school. One re¬ 
lates to her grandfather’s aim of regaining the Rowan 
lands which her father had sold and which the new 
owner wishes to use toward industrializing the slowly 
declining county. The other decision concerns Randy 
Miller and beautiful, handicapped Alix Hayden. Her 
father’s notebook helps Penny solve the first problem; 
a former teacher satisfactorily explains the second. 
While she will not refuse to admit the new ways to the 
region, Penny is determined she will realize her father’s 
dream by reviving Candle Rock’s old arts and lovely 
crafts. 

Smoothly written and easily read, except for the first 
few paragraphs where daydreaming and reminiscing 
hold up the story. The use of the first person, which 
does not always appeal to youthful readers, seems well 
suited to the story, the reading of which leaves one as 
calm and peaceful as the picturesque New England 
countryside it describes. It may offer a challenge to 
restless and dissatisfied adolescents. 

Sister M. Emma, S.S.C.M., 

St. Joseph Junior High School, 

Hazleton, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

McGraw, William Golden M.are 

By William Corbin (pseud). Illustrated by Pers Crowell. 
Coward. Sept. 23, 1955. 122p. $2.75. 

A tender little story about a young boy’s love for a 
decrepit horse, beautiful only to him. A rheumatic 
heart prevents Robin Daveen from leading an active 
life on his parents’ big ranch, but his love for Magic 
saves him from loneliness. In a crisis, the understand¬ 
ing between horse and boy help Robin to get aid for 
his injured mother and to kill a mountain lion on the 
return trip. His lively imagination and his older 
brothers’ sympathetic conspiracy help him over the bad 
time when his aged pet dies. Throughout, the author 
maintains a happy balance between realism and senti¬ 
ment, never falling into sentimentality. Good story¬ 
telling and attractive illustrations will make this popu¬ 
lar with boys and girls of junior high age. 

* * * 

Meigs, Cornelia Fair Wind to Virginia 

Illustrated by John Wonsetler. Macmillan. Oct. 25, 1955. 
198p. $2.75. 

Adventure, suspense and a good picture of colonial 
Williamsburg reward the junior high reader who comes 
upon this story of 11-year-old Peggy and 13-year-old 
Hal who were hastily bundled off to Virginia on the 
Fair Wind after their father’s bold political speech got 
him into trouble. Because of an improbable turn of 
events, the governor refused to aid them, and the chil¬ 
dren were befriended by a good-natured serving woman 
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wicked deeds. The picture of the Spanish hierarchy 
is a black one. The genocide practiced by the colonists 
has oddly modern overtones. Senior students may find 
the Spanish names a little confusing at first, but once 
into the book will read it thoughtfully and proudly. 

Sister M. Norberta, I.H.M., 

Department of Librarianship, 

Marywood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Nourse, Alan E. Junior Intern 

Harper. Oct. 19, 1955. 210p. $2.50. 

A young doctor currently serving his internship writes 
this story of a high school boy who thought he wanted 
to be a doctor but did not know why. His girl’s father, 
also a doctor, offered to pay Ted’s expenses at college 
and medical school if, after a summer working as jack- 
of-everything at the local hospital, he had found the 
answer. A week in the children’s ward, three weeks 
in the laboratory doing analyses, several weeks in the 
emergency ward and riding the ambulance, an unsuc- 
cessful research project with one of the medical in¬ 
terns, and work in a field hospital set up at the scene 
of a tragic tenement fire, destroyed the romantic ideas 
of adventure and excitement that Ted had absorbed 
from movies and popular fiction. But they gave him 
the answer he had been looking for, viz., that medicine 
is a way of life to be undertaken because doctors can 
do no less, and that in spite of the little which doctors 
really know and the mistakes they make their patients 
trust and depend upon them for freedom from pain 
and anxiety. Written with good pace and lively action, 
the story seems both honest and authentic in its por¬ 
trayal of the hospital technician and his work, and of 
what is entailed in the choice of medicine as a career. 

* * # 

Robertson, Keith The Phantom Rider 

Illustrated by Jack Weaver. Viking. Oct. 13, 1955. 222p. 
$2.50. 

It will probably please high school readers to solve, 
more quickly than Tim Cottrell could, the identity of 
the ghostly girl rider galloping along the ridge of Elbow 
Mountain in the grey dawn. Local legend maintained 
it was the spirit of a girl who 200 years before had shot 
the Hessian soldier that killed her father. Tim was 
not sure. A more knotty problem was that of the care¬ 
less caretaker at a nearby ranch whose owners per¬ 
mitted Kate Sims to ride their Arabian mare, not know¬ 
ing that her father had forbidden her to ride after her 
mother was killed by a fall from a horse. The author 
tells his story with liveliness and occasional humor, 
making very likable characters of Tim and Kate. The 
balance between acceptance of the 200-year-old legend 
and its rejection is nicely kept, too. Less acceptable is 
the rationalization of Kate’s reckless riding on the score 
that it would not have happened if her father had not 
forbidden her to ride at all, and that she was in less 
danger on a horse than in a car driven by her near¬ 
sighted, impetuous father. 


Shippen, Katherine B. 

Miracle in Motion; the Story of America's 

Industry 

Harper. Oct. 19, 1955. 150p. $2.50. 

As with her earlier works, this author has produced a 
book of provocative data with high interest-potential 
for young people. Selecting key points in America’s 
transition from an agricultural to an industrial econ¬ 
omy, she stops briefly over the conditions and indi¬ 
viduals responsible for this and shows the implications 
therein for American society. Beginning with the crude 
methods which Indians shared with white newcomers, 
she traces the change of an early colonial agricultural 
community, in spite of Washington’s example and Jef¬ 
ferson’s advice, into a gigantic industrial nation, after 
the Revolution had indicated the necessity for home 
manufacture and ingenious individuals discovered 
methods of mechanical production. Today’s huge gar¬ 
ment industry is conected with Samuel Slater’s stolen 
plans for spinning machinery, Eli Whitney’s cotton gin, 
and Francis Cabot Lowell’s cotton-weaving factories 
which brought in cheap Irish labor for the manual jobs. 
Conveyor-belt operation is identified with Oliver Evans, 
and its maimum development with Henry Ford. In¬ 
stallment buying as presently known is attributed to 
Cyrus McCormick, who was copied by Isaac Singer. 
Andrew Carnegie, J. Pierpont Morgan and John D. 
Rockefeller are credited with establishing the first 
trusts; Samuel Gompers with forming the first labor 
union; Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson with 
setting up government controls. A short chapter on 
the Second Industrial Revolution considers the possible 
effects of automation. No judgments are expressed on 
men or methods. A short bibliography and an index 
close the book. Written for junior high, the material 
and its presentation are stimulating enough for older 
adolescents and many an adult. Long needed, the book 
should be welcome collateral reading in American 
Problems classes. 

* * * 

Smythe, Pat Jump for Joy 

Dutton. Oct. 27, 1955. 253p. photogs. $3.75. 

A young English horsewoman who in 1954 was named 
Sportswoman of the Year tells of her childhood, the 
competition she has engaged in nationally and inter¬ 
nationally, and the prize horses she has trained and 
jumped. Riding confidently from the age of four, now 
at 27 she has won trophy after trophy in England, con¬ 
tinental Europe and the United States, flirted at bull¬ 
fighting in Spain, “cut out” cattle in Texas, skied in 
Switzerland, and modeled for her statue in Mme. 
Tussaud’s Waxworks, and yet remains apparently a 
wholesome, unaffected and vigorous individual. From 
her triumphant record the reader takes away three dis¬ 
tinct impressions: She has worked hard for her success 
—farm work as a child, training other people’s horses 
later, exercising and schooling her own, conducting a 
guest house in the Cotswold, making arduous trips to 
various horse shows, converting the horsebox into living 
quarters at times, overcoming accidents and disappoint¬ 
ments. She knows horses thoroughly and must handle 
them superbly, always giving credit to the horse which 
has won the prize rather than to herself. But, a prac- 
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tical and unsentimental person, she can sell a favorite 
animal when necessity presses. Moreover, she seems 
to have a vital, outgoing personality which makes her 
reach out for new experiences and join in the group 
among whom she finds herself, a fact that must make 
her a welcome guest in any company. One feels also 
that far from being “horsey” she is a gentlewoman be¬ 
fore being a horsewoman. The 32 pages of photo¬ 
graphs, with rare exceptions, focus on her horses’ action 
rather than on herself. The book is not written par¬ 
ticularly for young people but has much in it to satisfy 
the perennial interest adolescents take in horses and 
horse stories. 

* * * 

Stolz, Mary Rosemary 

Harper. Oct. 19, 1955. 214p. $2.50. 

A junior novel by a successful author who can be 
counted on to choose an absorbing theme and to de¬ 
velop that theme seriously and realistically. She has 
chosen the town-and-gown conflict for her latest story, 
using for town characters a little family whose father 
placidly kept a candy store, whose younger daughter 
went contentedly to public school during the day and 
dated blissfully with Hank in the evening, and whose 
elder daughter worked resentfully in a department 
store. Rosemary had been boycrazy in high school, not 
caring who got hurt, and she felt cheated at being de¬ 
prived of college—not that she craved further educa¬ 
tion but because she wanted the social whirl and pres¬ 
tige that went with it. In her little town, college was 
all-important and the line between college and non¬ 
college was a high wall. When an opportunity of 
attending a college formal came, she snatched at it, 
only to encounter a very unpleasant experience. Then 
a new boarder came to their shabby house, a college 
student who said he needed more quiet than his fra¬ 
ternity house could give him, in order to finish the 
thesis he was working on. Actually, he was searching 
for data on town families and how they lived, and he 
used the family for a case study. Nevertheless, his 
friendliness and common sense were the means of 
showing both the college group and the family the 
other’s good side, and of resolving several problems for 
the family. 

The novel is well-written, the various situations ex¬ 
pertly handled, the characters life-like. The problem 
itself, the high school engagements, and the frankly 
accepted petting, as well as the intellectual dialog of 
the college students, mark the book as a bit more adult 
than my high school students are ready for. 

Frances C. Dowling, 
Dunmore High School, 
Dunmore, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Summers, James L. Operation ABC 

Westminster. Oct. 10, 1955. 190p. $2.75. 

Another junior novel, this one about a Johnny who 
could not read. Tom Roerdan, football hero and stu¬ 
dent-leader in a public high school, considers himself 
a phony and near-criminal because since the fourth 
grade he has successfully concealed from his family, 
teachers and fellow students his inability to read at a 


normal rate. Although he does not know it, he is a 
kinesthetic, or muscle-pattern, reader. In grade school, 
his influential family ran interference for him when 
classroom difficulties threatened; in high school, his 
superior intelligence and brilliant football record were 
even more effectual in getting him out of written as¬ 
signments, class recitations and testing periods. But 
this senior year would bring scholarship offers from col¬ 
leges where he was certain to fail. One conscientious, 
sympathetic teacher brought the matter to a head; 
Tom’s girl understood; and her father, a psychiatrist, 
made arrangements with the state university psycholo¬ 
gist who promised treatment. 

The book has been read by a public school psychologist 
who says that the problem is not over-stated, that it is 
not only possible for a boy to reach his senior high 
school year without having learned to read satisfac¬ 
torily but is actually encountered in practice, though 
the treatment and its early successful outcome as de¬ 
scribed in the book are over-simplified. An occasional 
flat statement needs qualification, as well; e.g., “The 
ability to read was the most difficult single accomplish¬ 
ment ever achieved by any single man.” On the other 
hand, the writer knows the school world intimately, 
and with dry wit and a light touch brings it to life for 
his readers. He does not indict teachers and pupils in 
general, or even the school sports program, but main¬ 
tains rather that parents are at fault for not insisting 
upon and paying for adequate diagnostic and remedial 
work. Older adolescents will read the book with sym¬ 
pathy and enjoyment, though the reader who would 
probably get the greatest reassurance from it cannot 
read it. Nevertheless, the picture of adolescent life, 
and the underlying theme (one takes the first step to¬ 
ward solving a problem when he faces up to it and 
talks it over with another) should carry over to other 
types of problems which adolescents have. 

* * * 

Tannehill, Ivan Ray The Hurricane Hunters 

Dodd. Nov. 14, 1955. 271p. photogs. $3.00. 

A survey of man’s attempt to discover the nature and 
predict the course of hurricanes and typhoons, from 
Columbus’ time to 1954’s Hurricane Hazel, with great¬ 
est space given to the Air Force flyers who have pene¬ 
trated the center of great storms since 1943. Many 
great storms are described, together with some of the 
individuals who have theorized about them. Consider¬ 
able space is devoted to this phase, though the author 
has already covered much of the subject in his earlier 
Hurricanes: Their Nature and History. Even here, the 

presentation is a little repetitious and not too clearly 

presented. Chunks of material quoted from official 
and other reports are frequently used, and extraneous 
details introduced. A bit diffuse and disorganized for 
high school purposes, unfortunately, since the subject 
itself holds interest for adolescents. 

* * * 

Yates, Elizabeth 

Prudence Crandall, Woman of Courage 
Illustrated by Nora S. Unwin. Aladdin. Sept. 30, 1955. 
246p. $3.00. 

A timely publication in this year of white and Negro 
school integration is this account of an early milestone 
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in the long, thorny path of Negro education. In 1833, 
a young Quaker woman followed the dictates of her 
conscience by enrolling a young Negro girl in her suc¬ 
cessful Academy for Young Ladies, in Canterbury, 
Connecticut. Less than a year later she made her 
school an all-Negro institution. Aroused townsmen 
showed their resentment by abuse, nuisance tactics and 
terroristic assaults. The state legislature passed a 
“black law” designed to close her school, and when 
Prudence Crandall defied the law she was arrested, 
jailed and tried, but not convicted. Almost five years 
later a mob wrecked her house and she then heeded 
the advice of the minister she had married shortly be¬ 
fore, and abandoned the project. Moving to Illinois, 
the couple opened a college for Negro youths. In 1866, 
the Connecticut people voted to give the Negro the 
vote. But it was not until 1886 that the Connecticut 
Legislature, at the petition of citizens headed by the 
nephew of the Town Meeting clerk who had been her 


most violent antagonist, removed the civil stain from 
her name and granted her a life-time pension as part 
reparation. 

Incidental details of “female” education sift through 
the pages, the courses followed and the methods em¬ 
ployed. The quaintly formal conversation of the period 
is reproduced effectively, too. But even for story-biog¬ 
raphy, there seems an excessive use of dialog and too 
much dependence upon it for carrying the plot. While 
the subject never quite takes on flesh and blood, the 
reader is nevertheless left with a clean-cut impression 
of a heroic, truly Christian woman who was willing to 
risk her substance and reputation for her neighbors’ 
sake. Older high school students should be able to 
make the easy transfer from hundred-year-old condi¬ 
tions to the present day, and to recognize that Prudence 
Crandall’s apparent defeat was really victory. By the 
author of the 1951 Newbery Medal Book, Amos For¬ 
tune, Free Man. 
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BOOK OF THE MONTH—DECEMBER 
(With Howarth: We Die Alone ) 

Godden, Rumer An Episode of Sparrows 

Viking. Nov. 25, 1955. 247p. $3.50. 

Perhaps the most intriguing phenomenon in the pageant 
of the world’s artistic achievement is the inexplicable 
appearance of a Caedmon or a Fra Angelico. The 
mysterious determination of who is to possess the shin¬ 
ing talent mocks human plans and human reasoning. 
Almost as striking is the variety of ways in which the 
artists choose to exploit their powers, ranging from the 
gigantic projects of a Gutzon Borglum to the tiny crea¬ 
tions of the worker in cameos, from the Divine Comedy 
to the hokku. We can echo again, when we consider 
the field of literature, “Here is God’s plenty,” and the 


reader can rejoice when the talent of the artist is per¬ 
fectly suited to the form of expression chosen, as it is 
in An Episode of Sparrows, the latest work from the 
facile pen of Rumer Godden. 

As the title indicates this is not a pretentious volume, 
but it contains much more than its scant number of 
pages seems to promise. It contrives to deal deftly with 
contradictory material that is as realistic as Hogarth 
and as romantic as Jeffery Farnol at one and the same 
time. Even while it is a tale of today in post-war 
London, An Episode of Sparrows revels in unashamed 
melodramas of the type our ancestors loved. The tale 
flirts with the problems of juvenile delinquency, but 
it is no social-worker’s brief, for the solution is a 
triumph of “loyal hearts . . . spirits brave,” and “souls 
that are kind and true.” 
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A neglected little girl, bearing the surprising name of 
Lovejoy in the midst of pedestrian Catford Street, Lon¬ 
don town, snatches from under the feet of busy shop¬ 
pers a lost packet of seeds. Disappointed at first with 
her find, she gradually awakens to the desire of having 
a garden of her own. But Catford Street is not the 
place to make a garden, although just beyond in the 
Square there are gardens and even a Garden Commit¬ 
tee, dominated by Angela Chesney. Lovejoy makes a 
discovery of a small area in the midst of bomb debris, 
and heroically but sometimes dishonestly works to get 
her garden planted. Unfortunately, the area is the 
acknowledged territory of a gang of boys led by Tip 
Malone. The garden is discovered and destroyed. 

What occurs next belong in the land of surprises, for 
Tip Malone becomes Lovejoy’s ally in helping her to 
re-establish her garden, and when they raid the garden 
of the Miss Chesneys in the Square to get proper soil, 
they walk into trouble. In fact, they walk into the 
arms of a servant especially detailed to put a stop to 
their nocturnal thefts. That brings down on them the 
wrath of Angela Chesney, who in a fairy tale would 
be a wicked witch. Actually, she is a busy committee- 
woman, engaged in a multitude of social activities 
which supposedly are aimed at uplifting just such 
neglected children as “the sparrows” of Catford Street. 
But Angela’s righteous insistence on bringing the power 
of the law to bear on the little garden-makers is 
thwarted at every turn—the police refuse to prosecute 
except on very definite grounds, the law will not allow 
Angela’s idea of justice to prevail, and Angela’s sister 
Olivia, who never shared Angela’s limelight or views, 
makes a bequest of her wealth to the sparrows to 
whom, as she said in a burst of wisdom, a molehill can 
be a mountain. 

There is excellent characterization, sharp and con¬ 
sistent: Sparkey, frail hero-worshipper of Tip Malone; 
Vincent, an Escoffier without a clientele to sustain him; 
and Father Lambert who is something of a English 
Friar Lawrence, but a more successful co-conspirator. 
All the incidents and the personalities are handled with 
a delicacy that befits the miniature tale, and a marbled 
style of dialogue is employed with great effectiveness, 
an artistic blending of bits of conversation from different 
incidents. All in all, a work by a literary artist, dis¬ 
ciplined, restrained and talented. 

Dennis B. McCarthy, O.P., 

Head, Department of English, 

Providence College, 

Providence 8, Rhode Island 

* * * 

BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB—DECEMBER 
(With Godden: An Episode of Sparrows) 

Howarth, David We Die Alone 

Macmillan. Nov. 22, 1955. 231p. $3.95. 

The author of this exciting true story was born in 
London in 1912 and served as a war-correspondent for 
the BBC in France until the fall of Dunkirk, after which 
he joined the Royal Navy. During the war he was 
second in command of the secret navy base in Shetland 
and conducted a “private navy” of Norwegian fishing 
boats in addition to the supervision of U. S. subchasers 
that shuttled arms from the Shetland Islands to oc¬ 


cupied Norway. It was from this navy base that the 
chronicle of Jan Baalsrud begins and his eleven com¬ 
panions who sailed for Norway and of the incredible 
hardships and sufferings that followed. The story of 
super-human courage, unbelievable violence and dra¬ 
matic escapes, is as authentic as the actual thing, be¬ 
cause after the war Mr. Howarth visited Jan in Oslo 
and persuaded him to accompany the writer to north¬ 
ern Norway in order to piece together the complete 
record of Jan’s experiences at Senja, Toftefjord, Ring- 
vassoy, Kjosen, Lyngseidet, the Lyngen Alps, Furu- 
flaten, Revdal and its snowy grave, Mandal, and finally, 
the Swedish border. Together, author and hero re¬ 
traced the route of suffering and near-death and per¬ 
sonally talked with the individuals involved in the 
amazing rescue of Jan. Jan is now married to an Ameri¬ 
can girl and is the head of his family’s instrument mak¬ 
ing and importing business in Oslo. 

This adventurer is not altogether incredible if we under¬ 
stand that he had been apprenticed to hardship from 
the start of the Nazi invasion of his country. He had 
fought in the army and when there was no oppor¬ 
tunity to fight longer he escaped to Sweden. There he 
tasted more adventure by volunteering as a courier be¬ 
tween Stockholm and Oslo and started to travel to and 
fro between neutral Sweden and occupied Norway in 
the service of the escape organization which the Nor¬ 
wegians had founded. The Swedes arrested him before 
he was caught by the Germans and when he was given 
notice to leave the country he secured a Russian visa 
and flew to Moscow where he landed inauspiciously 
among Russian celebrations of German victories. De¬ 
spatched to Odessa on the Black Sea he met Per Blind- 
heim with whom he traveled to England by way of 
Bulgaria, Egypt, Aden, Bombay, South Africa, America, 
and Newfoundland. Jan and Per had been disciplined 
by living out in the snow, doing forced marches of 
30-40 miles with packs across mountains, studying 
weapons and underground organizations, engaging in 
parachute jumps, and learning to draw and cock an 
automatic and score six hits on a half-mansized target 
at five yards, all in the space of three seconds. They 
knew all the vulnerable points of airfields and were 
elated at the imminence of danger. This book gives 
in thrilling detail the dangers they faced. 

Together with ten other Norwegian saboteurs they had 
sailed from Shetland for their native soil in a boat 
called the Brattholm with orders to destroy the German 
airfield near the Arctic Ocean. The reader will marvel 
at the description of this boat—75 feet long with a 
single-cylinder engine capable of a speed of eight knots. 
Although in appearance it looked like a Norwegian 
fishing-boat and had false registration numbers painted 
on its bows, it was armed with seven machine-guns 
carefully hidden on mountings on its deck and each of 
the 12 crewmen had his own spare machine-gun stowed 
somewhere he could get it in a hurry. Shortly after 
they had reached Toftefjord, and as a result of in¬ 
formation mistakenly given to a Quisling, they were 
ambushed by the Nazis and eleven of them were either 
attacked and killed or captured. Jan alone escaped by 
swimming to a very small frozen island where he was 
hunted by fifty members of the German occupation 
army like a beast. Exposed to the intolerable hard¬ 
ships and ravages of a Norwegian winter, only sheer 
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force of will and the courageous assistance of reliable 
partisans drove him on to his only hope of survival, 
neutral Sweden, eighty miles way. Jan proved himself 
a man who just would not die even after his body was 
wracked by cold and he was crippled, starved, delirious, 
blinded by snow and lost on an unexplored mountain 
of Revdal. The staggering trials of endurance were re¬ 
lieved in some measure by the sincere friendship and 
sacrifice of some Norwegians who endangered their own 
lives to rescue him. The 27 consecutive days that Jan 
lay in the snow from the night of April 25th when 
Marius, a friend, took him to the plateau, until the 
night of the 22nd of May when they were to carry him 
down again in despair, were days of indescribable 
agony. Jan argued that his friends had abandoned 
him or lost him or had been killed themselves and he 
never thought that he would get out of the snowy grave 
again. It is the terrifying suffering of those 27 days 
that gives the title of this narrative so much significance 
—We Die Alone (On M ourra Seul, of Pascal). 

The escapes of Jan are related with such an economy 
of detail and with such an absence of embroidery that 
it is difficult to reply to the logic of Mr. Howarth him¬ 
self: “if I had invented it, I would never have dared to 
rescue my hero so many times from so many hopeless 
situations. But I did not invent any of it, or even 
attempt to dramatize it; this is how it happened, and 
nobody, who heard the story bit by bit, as I did, from 
those diffident and humble men and women up there 
could ever doubt it.” No reader starting this story of 
Nazi pursuit of one man will want to close the book 
before the final rescue. 

Thomas A. Wassmer, S.J., 

Department of Philosophy, 

Le Moyne College, 

Syracuse, New York 

* * * 

La Mure, Pierre Beyond Desire 

Random House. Nov. 14, 1955. 404p. $3.95. 

If the dramaturge in Leon Feuchtwanger had been 
passed through some Gallic literary alembic, the result 
would surely have emerged in the dramatic flair of 
Pierre La Mure. When one reads Beyond Desire —or 
Moulin Rouge for that matter—it becomes difficult to 
believe that the author taught himself to write English 
only a relatively short time ago. And an excellent 
English it is, communicating the sentiments of the artist 
through the mastered techniques of the craftsman. 

From Moidin Rouge to Beyond Desire involves a tran¬ 
sition from Toulouse Lautrec, the stunted Bohemian of 
the Left Bank, to Felix Mendelssohn, the handsome 
scion of a family of bankers. The lives of great men 
make great reading. When they are put in the form of 
a novel, history begins to draw breath under the stimu¬ 
lating touch of imagination. This is Pierre La Mure’s 
achievement, that he makes drama out of the materials 
of the historian and the biographer. 

Felix Mendelssohn reached fame as a composer and 
conductor by the time he was twenty. His family was 
second only to the Rothschilds in managing one of the 
largest banking empires in Europe, but somehow he 
grew up preferring fugues to figures. At sixteen Felix 
had incredibly composed the Overture to Shakespeare’s 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, to say nothing of the Sym¬ 


phony in C at fifteen and a quartet before he was 
twelve. He picked up a workable knowledge of six 
languages almost casually as he went along and topped 
it all off by passing his law examinations at the Univer¬ 
sity of Berlin with honors. It is said that even Hegel 
was impressed by his promise as a jurist. And he was 
handsome and a gentleman to boot! 

Beyond Desire however, revolves around his three 
loves: the illicit affair with the opera star, Maria Salla; 
his love for the prim daughter of a Calvinist minister, 
the beautiful Cecile Jeanrenaud; the passion that grip¬ 
ped him when he discovered the Bach manuscript of 
St. Matthew Passion being used as wrapping paper in a 
butcher shop. With Maria his senses were sated but 
his spirit was gradually destroyed. He learned “Who 
builds on sex builds on sand.” Yet it is Maria who 
twice makes the break, twice saves him from himself. 
In fact, the author’s skill shines here as he depicts a 
devil-may-care, love-will-conquer-all kind of love slowly 
deteriorating because it has no real spiritual basis, be¬ 
cause the body cannot supply for what is wanting in 
communion of soul. Again, with Cecile the very op¬ 
posite proves true. Her primness almost destroyed their 
marriage. With beauty and deceptive simplicity, the 
author reveals how the union of minds can bring joy 
and fulfillment to the union of sense. 

It is the passion for Bach that brings Cecile back to 
him, even as it was the sacrifice of Maria and Felix’s 
own tormented frustration that brings him back to her. 
As husband and wife, they fight together the battle to 
bring to the world the St. Matthew Passion. This is 
the climax of their lives as well as the eventual death 
of both of them. Hollywood will surely drool over the 
Jew fighting to produce Christian music because it is 
art. The dialogue in this last part of the book is bril¬ 
liant and even though the reader knows the outcome, 
he feels a tension worthy of Alfred Hitchcock at his 
best. Felix and Cecile become a team lined up with 
the simple folk against anti-Semitic prejudice in the 
fanatical Kruger, and against the misguided bigotry of 
Pastor Hagen, who turns to charity in the end—a rare 
man whose honesty saves him from cruelty, whose 
honesty makes him admit his error. “Public humility 
is as rare as private courage.” And all through the 
episode Cecile’s faith in God actually does produce the 
unexpected miracles they need. Beyond Desire is both 
heartwarming and enlightening. There will always be 
room for this type of novel on the crowded markets, 
just so long as there are Pierre La Mures to write them. 

Victor R. Yanitelli, S.J., Ph.D., 

Fordham University, 

New York, New York 

* * * 

Bowles, Paul The Spider’s House 

Random House. Nov. 4, 1955. 406p. $3.95. 

The phrase “as timely as today’s headlines” has be¬ 
come a cliche; and, yet, this hackneyed comment is 
especially appropriate for Paul Bowles’ latest novel. 
The scene is French Morocco, the Morocco of the 
moment, seething with intrigue and discontent. The 
hero of the story is Amar, a young Moslem whose 
family are Chorfa, that is, descendants of the Prophet. 
Amar wanders about the city of Fez and eventually 
comes in contact with Moulay Ali, one of the leaders 
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of the Nationalist terrorists, the Istiqlal. Amar also 
meets two Americans, author John Stenham and tourist 
Polly Burroughs. Throughout the novel, these and 
other figures form the various patterns of a mosaic of 
Moroccan life in which the central fact is rebellion 
against the French. 

Threats of an uprising occur; eventually, the uprising 
comes to pass and both the threatening of the event 
and the occurrence of the event are excellently por¬ 
trayed in splendid prose, leisurely, mature, and sinuous. 
But this novel is even more valuable because of its 
insights into the Arab mind and because of its acute 
analysis of the present struggle in Morocco. 

Two types of Arabs appear: those who emphasize poli¬ 
tics and those who emphasize religion. The National¬ 
ists think about armies, grievances, and violence; the 
holy Moslems think about Mecca and divine justice. 
The terrorists are determined to prevent the religious 
Arabs from worshipping and from celebrating their 
feasts; they wish to wipe out religion completely because 
they regard it as old-fashioned and unprogressive. The 
religious Arabs are also harassed by the French. The 
French imprison the ulema, the Moslem holy men; 
this is one of many acts done by the French who are 
presented unfavorably. Among other things, the French 
took people off the streets: “Old men who hadn’t the 
slightest idea what was happening to them, boys of 
ten screaming for their mothers. The police simply 
clubbed them all without discrimination. They pounded 
them, kicked them in the face with their boots when 
they fell.” 

If there is any solution to the present discontent in 
Morocco, then it is to let the natives continue in their 
feudal ways; but since both the Istiqlal and the French 
work to cause uncertainty, confusion, suspicion, and 
change, the natives cannot continue in their old habits 
and customs, and their religion is being systematically 
destroyed. 

The people who understand this situation are either, 
like Amar’s father, able to do nothing about it; or else 
they are too self-centered, like Stenham, to even attempt 
to aid one Arab boy. At the end of the tale Amar 
stands alone in the roadway. He has been deserted 
by Stenham and Polly Burroughs, and we realize the 
lack of sympathy and understanding between the Mos¬ 
lem and the non-Moslem world. We realize also the 
inevitability of the doom and the destruction that will 
come in the future. 

This novel is packed with thought and penetration. 
One could discuss questions it presents for many hours. 
To be sure, the book has faults; for instance, at times 
there is a certain fuzziness and nebulousness which is 
annoying. Be it said in this regard however, that 
Bowles is not really mystifying the avant-garde with 
obscure symbolism and mistiness as he did in his first 
two novels. He has made a considerable improvement 
in changing from personal connotations to general con¬ 
notations. We can certainly understand that the 
spider’s house is frail in contrast to Allah’s house; and 
we can certainly behold the spider’s house collapsing 
in Morocco today. 

Paul A. Doyle, Ph.D., 

Fordham University, 

New York, New York 


Turnbull, Agnes Sligh The Golden Journey 

Houghton, Mifflin. Nov. 20, 1955. 303p. $3.75. 

This review is intended solely for the convenience of 
those who do not read the Saturday Evening Post , for 
The Golden Journey appeared in this magazine through¬ 
out October and November. 

James Kirkland is a wealthy industrialist who, unknown 
to the general public, can make and unmake the civil 
officials in his city and state. But his vast power can¬ 
not bring him personal happiness for his wife has died 
and his only child, Anne, is apparently paralyzed for 
life as the result of an automobile accident. But when 
a specialist suggests that the shock of bearing a baby 
could possibly make his daughter walk again, Kirkland 
at once seeks a husband for her. He singles out Paul 
Devereux, a young, handsome and ambitious lawyer 
for this purpose, and promises to launch him on a 
political career that may eventually lead to the White 
House if he agrees to marry Anne. 

This unusual plot contains all the elements for a touch¬ 
ing and exciting drama and Mrs. Turnbull, who is fast 
becoming one of our best American story-tellers, takes 
the fullest advantage of them. Almost every one of the 
twelve chapters ends with a crisis of some kind in the 
life of the three principal characters. Throughout the 
book we cannot help wondering, what will be the re¬ 
action of Kirkland if the birth of the baby does not 
produce the desired effect? How will Anne feel if she 
should ever learn about the “deal” that led to her mar¬ 
riage? What will Paul do when he discovers irrefutable 
evidence that his father-in-law is tied up with gangsters? 
Some may find this story a little too sentimental at 
times, and they may likewise be annoyed at the author’s 
habit of occasionally apostrophizing and moralizing in 
the approved Victorian manner. But if you are like 

the reviewer you will hardly notice these flaws, if in¬ 
deed they be such; on the contrary, you will eagerly 
take up the book when your more immediate duties 
have obliged you to interrupt it. 

There is a high moral tone throughout all of Mrs. Turn- 
bull’s writings and this work is no exception. It is a 
pleasing contrast to the profanity and vulgarity of so 
many present-day American novels. Let us hope that 
it reaches the top of the Best Sellers’ list. 

Stephen McKenna, C.SS.R., 
University of Santa Maria, 
Ponce, Puerto Rico 

* * * 

Wilson, Dorothy C. Jezebel 

McGraw-Hill. Nov. 2, 1955. 377p. $3.95. 

Following rather faithfully the source material from the 
Books of Kings in the Old Testament, Mrs. Wilson has 
produced a novel based on the life and times of Ahab 
and Jezebel, the times of the prophet Elias, when Israel 
and the Chosen People were in the midst of one of 
their major desertions from the worship of the one 
true God. As the Chosen People had split into two 
kingdoms, Israel in the north and Judah in the south, 
after the excesses of Jeroboam and the introduction of 
the golden calves, their dereliction from the Law grew 
greater and violence and injustice came to be the norms 
of their rulers. Ancient liberties were lost and a wealthy 
ruling class developed at the expense of the common 
people who were taxed and burdened into poverty. 
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When Omri came to the throne of Israel he continued 
the trends of the day in an attempt to make a strong 
Israel the dominating nation along one of the world’s 
major tradeways. He built cities, maintained a strong 
army and entered into diplomatic alliances designed to 
strengthen Israel in the balance-of-power struggle 
among Phoenicians, Syrians, Egyptians and Assyrians. 
Among other things he married his son Ahab to Jezebel, 
daughter of Ethbaal, King of Tyre. 

Ahab had been trained in the Law and its observance 
by his grandfather, Joseph. He revered the Law and 
its Giver, Jehovah, but he was ambitious; he felt that 
mercy was weakness, he felt that the rights of indi¬ 
viduals should not stand in the way of the Lord’s 
Anointed and the greatness of Israel and above all he 
was possessed with a lust for Jezebel, whom he had 
known carnally during the celebration of fertility rites 
when he was a visitor in Tyre while yet a prince. 

Jezebel had been vowed as a sacrifice to Melkart (Baal) 
by her father. As a substitute for the broken vow he 
had made her a priestess of Baal. For diplomatic ad¬ 
vantage she was married to Ahab. Consequently, she 
came to Israel devoted to the plan of winning the 
Israelites to Baal’s worship. Falling in with Ahab’s 
ambitions she prosecuted her own plans, sacrificing her 
first-born son, killing the prophets of Jehovah, exiling 
Elias and seeking his death, inciting Ahab to disregard 
the Law and gradually gaining control until the people 
of Israel were Baal-worshippers in all but name. Only 
Elias and Micaias stand out against her and hold up 
the word of the Lord to Ahab, who vacillates between 
ambition and the desire to repent and obey the Law. 
And Jehu too becomes her enemy though she would 
have him for a lover. 

In a wealth of detail Mrs. Wilson retails the fiery sacri¬ 
fice on Mt. Carmel, the prophecies of Elias, the incident 
of Naboth’s vineyard, the wars with the Syrians, all 
leading to the climax of Ahab’s death just when he had 
repented of his sin and determined to restore righteous¬ 
ness to Israel, after having perceived Jezebel’s true 
nature. Even then she did not abandon her plans, she 
never abandoned them until her death at Jehu’s order 
with the subsequent fulfillment of the famous pro¬ 
phecy; only at the last moment did she feel that 
Jehovah, the God of mercy who cared for individuals, 
was preferable to the brazen Melkart. 

There is much of Israelitish custom and life in this 
deftly woven tale of two decades in Jewish history. 
There are murder and violence, evil and ruthlessness, 
sexual sin and other strong meat; there is, however, no 
objectionable treatment of these matters and, in gen¬ 
eral, the Biblical story is followed quite faithfully. One 
sees no reason to quarrel with the author’s main thesis 
that Jezebel’s whole career was motivated by a desire 
to draw the Israelites to Baal; that she did not succeed 
is clearly indicated. The book is suitable for adult 
rcsdcrs 

Leonard N. Wolf, Ph.D., 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Xenopoulos, Gregorios Red Rock 

Pageant Press. Nov. 17, 1955. 202p. $3.00. 

This novel won an Academy of Athens Award for 
Xenopoulos, and it is now translated into the English 


by William Spanos. The story concerns Angelos Ma¬ 
rines who visits at the rural home of the Santres’ 
family. Marines, who is in his mid-thirties, is the 
nephew of Mr. and Mrs. Santres. The Santreses have 
two children, Demetri and Photine, and eventually 
Angelos falls in love with Photine and desires to pos¬ 
sess her. When she learns of his passion, she is dis¬ 
mayed because she believes that such a relationship 
between first cousins is improper. Rejected, Angelos 
leaves his relatives’ home and marries another woman. 
Photine, after much thinking, decides she loves Angelos 
and commits suicide since he cannot be hers. 

It is rather difficult to understand why this novel re¬ 
ceived such praise in Greece. It is written in a bare, 
simple, allegedly “classical” style which best resembles 
parts of McGuffey’s readers, and there is present a 
childishness and amateurishness which may be attri¬ 
buted to the translator. It is jarring, for example, to 
hear Greeks in Greece use American words like “Wow” 
and “Shucks.” 

The subtitle of this book is From Ecstasy to Tragedy, 
and the reader is supposed to weep over the tragedy of 
an innocent young girl, a victim of star-crossed passion. 
But there is no true tragedy presented. The hero is a 
roue, and the heroine is unbelievably naive; for ex¬ 
ample, she lets Angelos maul her in the most intimate 
fashion throughout three-fourths of the book, and she 
expresses no protest and does not even consider it im¬ 
proper. Also Photine’s suicide is poorly motivated. 
She has not committed fornication with Angelos, and 
her state of derangement seems to be artificially decided 
upon by the author. 

Moreover, adding to the novel’s inadequacy is its lack 
of moral tone. Xenopoulos, like his hero, is concerned 
not with morals but with love and beauty. Likewise, 
both Xenopoulos and his hero are deterministic in 
philosophy. In addition, both author and protagonist 
regard covering of nudity as “the barbarous conven¬ 
tionality of modern times.” Both writer and hero are 
degenerate, and their ideas are completely pagan; as a 
result, Red Rock is an unhealthy and inane book. 

* * * 

Ramsey, Robert Fiesta 

Day. Oct. 27, 1955. 251p. $3.50. 

This is a story set in present-day Mexico. The author 
strives to present an accurate account of the customs, 
the atmosphere, the ways of life in the colorful land to 
the south. Unfortunately the story is sacrificed to the 
desire for local color. We get a clear picture of the un¬ 
failing politeness of the people, the barbaric splendor 
of the bull-ring, the superstition of the peons and the 
confused political thinking of the modern Mexican. 
But the story is a let-down. 

The narrative concerns the efforts of Antonio, an 
“assistant” to the local “rico,” to make something im¬ 
portant out of his life. His jobs, when the story opens, 
are driving Don Hipolito’s Cadillacs, taking the old 
general to the movies and to the cafe and serving as a 
substitute in the bull-ring. The advent of a movie 
company to make a picture of the General’s life, seems 
to afford Antonio a chance to escape. This proves ill- 
advised and Antonio returns to his combination of jobs 
as the book ends on an indecisive note. 
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Adults will like the local color. But, as for the plot, 
don't say I didn’t warn you. 

Stephen }. Laut, S.J., 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Marbut, Ann A Bill of Particulars 

McKay. Oct. 7, 1955. 304p. $3.50. 

A Bill of Particulars is a novel about a young woman, 
Nancy Cameron, who, despite her family’s objections 
and the hostile attitude of her town, dared to become 
a lawyer. In order to attain some degree of success she 
had to face disappointments and hardships, to battle 
prejudice and to deny herself a great deal in her per¬ 
sonal life. Against great odds, little by little, she man¬ 
aged to win the confidence of clients and the respect 
of fellow barristers and of the community. That she 
managed to do so attested to her courage and her 
mental prowess. 

However, in spite of the fact that she at last achieved 
the ambition that had driven her since childhood, 
Nancy Cameron realized that success was empty. In 
the end she capitulated and gave up the law to marry 
Michael Shane and to settle in Harrisburg. Yet, be¬ 
cause of her pioneering in a profession usually prac¬ 
ticed by men, other young women would find it easier 
to follow in her footsteps. 

The author, Ann Marbut, like her heroine, was herself 
a lawyer before her marriage and undoubtedly some of 
the conditions facing Nancy Cameron must have faced 
her. The reader is made to realize that, though women 
enter and succeed in many professions, there are some 
professions still considered exclusively masculine and 
in which a woman must have almost heroic courage 
and determination to succeed. As a thesis, this point 
of view is acceptable enough; but the narrative in which 
it is presented lacks sustained interest. The ending 
makes the arm of coincidence do considerable stretch¬ 
ing. For adult readers this novel may provide fair 
recreation. 

Rose, Belvedere, 

Brooklyn, New York 

* * * 

Breon, John The Sorrows of Travel 

Putnam. Nov. 2, 1955. 250p. $3.50. 

The group of post-World War II American expatriates 
in Paris is presumably even more self-conscious than its 
predecessor of World War I. The Sorrows of Travel 
is concerned with such a group which includes a young 
composer, his legless friend and roommate, a wealthy 
girl incognita, a writer, another writer, and a third 
writer. The Third Writer differs from the other two 
in being female and in her habit of keeping a card index 
of her emotions and of all day-to-day occurrences. The 
primary purpose of most of these daily notations is to 
form a world of illusion for Chuck the legless one. 

Into this “world,” sometimes referred to as “the room,” 
comes Albert, a soldier stationed in Vienna and a 
former comrade-in-arms of Paul, the composer. The 
soldier creates trouble, destroys “the room,” and as a 
result Chuck commits suicide. 

No more need be said of the story, nor need much be 
said of the characterization. The book is so replete 
with homosexuality, express, implied, or implicit, that 


it could not be commended under any circumstances. 
Additionally, it might be said that adolescently intel¬ 
lectual Freudianism and adolescently conceived “rela¬ 
tionships” and “situations,” juvenile preoccupation with 
form and expression, and an overwhelming meaning¬ 
lessness combine to render this first novel positively 
obnoxious. 

Clinton J. Maguire, 

Silver Spring, Maryland 

* * * 

Lewis, Norman The Day of the Fox 

Rinehart. Nov. 17, 1955. 249p. $3.00. 

The inhabitants of Torre del Mar were on the side of 
the Republicans from 1936 to 1939. Though outwardly 
submissive they are by no means reconciled to Franco’s 
regime, and one way of showing their resentment is 
their treatment of Sebastian Costa. At the outbreak 
of the war he was in a different part of Spain, and was 
therefore drafted into the Nationalists’ army and even 
decorated for heroism in battle. Upon his return home 
the people treated him with unspoken contempt and 
studied impoliteness and refused to allow him on their 
fishing expeditions. After sixteen years of such ostra¬ 
cism the leading men in Torre del Mar felt that he 
had been sufficiently punished and should be restored 
to their good graces. But a few days later the local 
police discovered that a spy of the Spanish revolu¬ 
tionaries in France had come to their town. The hos¬ 
tility of the people broke out anew and, though inno¬ 
cent, Costa was blamed as the secret informer. 

The fact that there is still bitterness in Spain among 
those who were defeated in 1939 should not cause any 
surprise. Even today, almost a century later, some 
Americans in the South cannot view our own Civil 
War dispassionately. The author has no political bias 
and does not attempt to take sides. His own personal 
opinion is probably the question that he places in the 
mind of a Spanish official, “Haven’t we as a people the 
greatness of heart to admit it’s possible we were both 
wrong?” 

Norman Lewis has written an exciting and gripping 
story. In his delineation of man’s virtues and frailties 
he reminds us of his countryman, Graham Greene. 
His best pages are about the spy named Molina. He 
describes very vividly the doubts about the revolu¬ 
tionaries’ cause that have begun to assail him, and the 
emotions that filled him when he was trapped by the 
police and death seemed inevitable. 

Unfortunately we cannot approve of this book except 
for adults because of its immoral language and inci¬ 
dents. If these had been omitted then it would surely 
have been one of the most significant novels of 1955. 

Stephen McKenna, C.SS.R., 
Santa Maria University, 

Ponce, Puerto Rico 

MYSTERY AND DETECTION 

Highsmith, Patricia The Talented Mr. Ripley 
Coward. Nov. 30, 1955. 252p. $3.00. 

Called a novel of suspense, but more accurately the 
story of a “heel” who repays kindness with unprovoked 
murder, this is an unpleasant tale whose author passes 
no judgment on her chief character and awakens no 
sympathy for him in the reader. If it can be believed 
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that a man can imitate his victim’s voice, mannerisms, 
handwriting, literary and art styles—and even take on 
the other’s personality at will—so convincingly that 
police, banks, friends and family do not suspect the 
fraud, the book may be closed with conviction, if not. 
satisfaction. The plot details the actions of Tom Rip¬ 
ley, in his mid-twenties, who has had an unhappy 
childhood under the domination of a bitter-tongued 
aunt and who now sponges on better-placed acquaint¬ 
ances, after a multitude of unsuccessful jobs. Asked by 
Dickie Greenleaf’s father to go to Italy to persuade 
Dickie to return home, Tom winds his way into Dickie’s 
friendship by ridiculing the father, until Dickie’s girl 
interferes. Follows the—to this reader—unbelievable 
sequence of events in which Tom’s sole talent, doing 
imitations, is put to criminal use, culminating in his 
departure for Greece assured of a comfortable income 
from Dickie’s estate for the rest of his life. Secondary 
characters approach reality more closely, except in the 
ease with which they are hoodwinked. 

Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., 
Department of Librarianship, 
M arywood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Browne, Theodore The Band Will Not Play Dixie 
Exposition. Nov. 9, 1955. 151p. $3.00. 

This attempt at suspense is a mixed-up hodge-podge 
of violence and murder in an unsuccessful sociological 
tract. A Negro leader is abducted from his Harlem 
apartment by a race-baiting Senator from Georgia. A 
fearless—and somewhat dull—Negro reporter pursues. 
It ends in Chicago in a Mystic Temple. If Browne is 
intent on conveying a message, he should have used 
Western Union: it’s shorter and cheaper. 

Verdict: A “clinker” for this “Band.” 

John M. Coppinger, 

Rye, New York 

* * * 

Goodchild, G. and Beckhofer, R. 

The Jury Disagree 

Macmillan. Nov. 8, 1955. 212p. $2.75. 

Another in the Murder Revisited Series. Time has 
slightly dulled the gimmick which may have been less 
hoary back in 1935: the action concentrated in the 
jury room as twelve people deliberate on a verdict. 
The twists here are threefold: (1) the jury actually dis¬ 
cusses the case—and not themselves; (2) their verdict 
is legal compromise; (3) the denouement involves one 
of the deliberators: laborious though this deus ex ma - 
china might be! 

Verdict: Vintage mystery sometimes loses its original 
savour. 

John M. Coppinger, 

Rye, New York 

* * * 

Knight, Kathleen They’re Going to Kill Me 

Doubleday. Nov. 20, 1955. 186p. $2.75. 

This is a clever, and timely, adaptation of a gimmick: 
A man marked for death. Did Lance Hardy betray his 
plane crew to the Commies in Korea? Some of them 


died; these who came back are seeking their own justice. 
Who dares play Pilate and judge for doom? This ar¬ 
resting premise deserves a brilliant treatment and in¬ 
cisively skillful writing. Unfortunately, most of the 
characters are cardboard, their motivations unexplored 
and a challenging conception is only partly realized in 
its cheaply surface action. 

Verdict: Out of potency, only act; no meaning. 

* * * 

Lowe, Kenneth No Tears for Shirley Minton 

Doubleday. Nov. 19, 1955. 185p. $2.75. 

Bob Simpson was soon to wed the lovely Shirley Min¬ 
ton. Why should someone hit her in the head while 
they were parked observing the moonlight? The people 
of Shady Creek refused to help him find the killer. 
Too many of them were glad to be rid of her; hence, no 
tears. Before Bob gets to the bottom of things there are 
two more deaths. And he has found a new friend with 
whom to park in the moonlight. This plot has been 
done better by Queen and Woolrich. 

Verdict: Low grade mystery. 

* * * 

Thompson, Kay and Hilary Knight Eloise 

Simon & Schuster. Nov. 28, 1955. 65p. $2.85. 

There seems to be no further ulterior motive for pub¬ 
lishing this delightfully amusing collaboration of writer 
and artist than to share some innocent and giddy fun. 
“A book for precocious grown-ups about a little girl 
who lives at the Plaza Hotel” (New York City) is the 
enigmatic subtitle. Eloise is a six-year-old female child 
who is ensconced in a suite on the top floor of the 
sedatest of New York’s sedate hostelries, in the charge 
of an English Nanny who obviously does not try too 
hard to keep check reins on Eloise. Without being the 
least bit brattish, Eloise manages to “skibble and skid- 
der” through every department of the hotel—lobby, 
banquet rooms, corridors, package rooms, service areas, 
elevators. She loves to call Room Service and charge 
not only her own food but the special diets for her pet 
turtle and her pet dog. The drawings are just about 
perfect: if this isn’t an active and rather bored little 
six-year-old, then what is. Altogether, it is hard to 
resist the charm of this happy collaboration of author 
with artist. I think even unprecocious not-yet grown¬ 
ups will enjoy this; but perhaps not quite as much as 
the grown-ups. Why? Because, you see, it is just so 
real. No question of it: Eloise is full of bounce and 
captivating vitality. 

* ★ * 

Oppenheimer, J. Robert The Open Mind 

Simon & Schuster. Nov. 14, 1955. 146p. $2.75. 

Even though J. Robert Oppenheimer no longer serves 
as consultant on top secret scientific problems, we are 
fortunate in that his undeniable talent is still serving 
us well in lectures such as those in this collection. One 
of the world’s most respected intellects proposes an 
urgent truth which must again be taught. Starting 
from the confines of atomic physics, a clear conclusion 
is affirmed for our action in political and, no less, in 
cultural conduct. 

From his knowledge of atomic explosives, Dr. Oppen¬ 
heimer can see only one hope for the future: that there 
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be no more major total wars. One bulwark for the 
prevention of any such war is the maintenance of tech¬ 
nical superiority. In this respect we should seek as 
wide a dissemination of scientific information as the 
limits of military security permit. 

“In this field I can think of an analogy. There are examina¬ 
tions which are given with open books, because all the an¬ 
swers are not to be found in books. The field of atomic 
energy is an open-book examination. It is something where 
your real assets are assets of capability, understanding, knowl¬ 
edge and competence. ... In order to progress in technical 
things there must be a fairly free dissemination of informa¬ 
tion; on the basis of this, people who are not now profes¬ 
sionally concerned will start thinking about a problem and 
they will have some sort of suggestion. They may write a 
paper about it, or start to make an experiment.” 

This availability of the latest scientific knowledge has 
its analogue in our political life, Dr. Oppenheimer 
points out: 

“Our own political life is predicated on openness. We do 
not believe any group of men adequate enough or wise 
enough to operate without scrutiny or without criticism. We 
know that the only way to avoid error is to detect it, that the 
only way to detect it is to be free to inquire. We know that 
the wages of secrecy are corruption. We know that in 
secrecy error undetected will flourish and subvert. . . . Above 
all, let us not proclaim that the limits of our powers cor¬ 
respond to some special wisdom in our choice of life, of 
learning, or of beauty.” 

If at times the style of these lectures is complicated, the 
message is clear. Openness of mind is both the bul¬ 
wark and one of the essential elements of the way of 
life we are trying to preserve. It should be clear that 
open-mindedness is not at all the same thing as that 
broad-mindedness which more frequently than not is 
a polite equivocation for shallowness of mind or for 
indifferentism. The open mind clearly is not the mind 
which is ready to abandon its convictions easily; but it 
is ready to consider suggestion and to examine the 
validity of proofs. 

Although the style of these lectures may limit the ap¬ 
peal of this book to mature adults, it is valuable as a 
forceful and eloquent testimonial to an old truth which 
needs constant thought and study. 

Joseph F. Maloney, Ph.D., 

Political Philosophy Department, 
Fordham University, 

New York, New York 

* * * 

DeVoto, Bernard The Easy Chair 

Houghton, Mifflin. Oct. 25, 1955. 356p. $4.00. 

By the death of Bernard DeVoto American journalism 
lost one of its ablest men. Mr. DeVoto was a person 
with whom one might differ but with whom one had to 
reckon. His opinions were apt to be based on careful 
exploration of fact, his analyses were thorough, his 
syntheses cogent. He could be opposed but he could 
not be disregarded in the discussion of any issue about 
which he had spoken with his customary eloquence. 

The Easy Chair, a selection of the essays written under 
the same title for Harper’s Magazine, was Mr. DeVoto’s 
last published volume. It is a fitting memorial, all the 
more fitting indeed in that it gives a true picture of the 
author; it contains, along with some really excellent 
writing, some of the defects that reveal Mr. DeVoto as 
a peccable, if superior, journalist. For instance, he ex¬ 


pressed admirably in one of his essays his interest in 
English as a living, mutable medium of expression, but 
in practice he sometimes allowed vigor to give way to 
sloppiness. Again, though he had every right to attack 
a senator with whom he disagreed he should have left 
to the lesser breed of journalistic facile diagnoses of 
paranoia. Mr. DeVoto was an author who deserved to 
be taken seriously but he would have shown better 
taste if he had not included in this volume two fairly 
long pieces in which he took himself seriously. He was 
adept at pointing out the weaknesses and absurdities 
in American schemes of book censorship, but he had 
almost nothing constructive to say about the problem 
of printed filth. With these points the catalogue of 
this volume’s faults is almost complete—and at their 
very worst, these essays are well written, thoroughly in¬ 
teresting, and provocative. 

A compilation of this kind is in itself a protest against 
the ephemeral nature of periodical pieces, and it is 
quite evident that Mr. DeVoto was anxious'to preserve, 
above all other Easy Chair writings, the essays in which 
he championed the cause of the western public lands. 
It was, and still is, a good cause for the altruistic 
champion. With tremendous funds at their disposal, 
some of our citizens are anxious to take vast stretches 
of land out of the public domain and exploit them 
privately without check or hindrance by the govern¬ 
ment; these people can lobby, can buy space, can plant 
articles, and can, in general, lay down a great barrage 
of publicity aimed at demolishing all opposition. The 
force which is charged with defending the land against 
unwise exploitation is a government agency, forbidden 
to propagandize and left inarticulate, if not by law then 
by current interpretation of law. There is no selfish 
interest to be served on this side, there is plenty on the 
other. This important question would not even be 
debated today were it not for a few energetic and far- 
seeing journalists who were willing to dig out and pre¬ 
sent the facts about conservation. Foremost among 
these writers was Mr. DeVoto who never ceased his 
vigilance over congressional discussions of the public 
lands. His articles in book form may not reach many 
more people than they did by their original publication 
in Harper’s but Mr. DeVoto was right in wanting them 
collected and preserved. There are two reasons why 
they should be read by all thoughtful people: they deal 
with a most important question and they illustrate the 
value of the still, small voice of intelligent and inde¬ 
pendent journalism in opposition to the great booming 
sound of propaganda. 

There are other excellent essays in this collection. 
There is one, on the F.B.I., which should have been 
revised; as it stands it reflects much more heat than 
light. But the ones on the public lands would alone 
suffice to make the book worth while. 

William B. Hill, S.J., 

Wernersville, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Edman, Irwin (Charles Frankel, editor) 

The Uses of Philosophy 
Simon & Schuster. Nov. 21, 1955. 211p. $3.50. 

G. K. Chesterton has it that among those best qualified 
to write the life of a saint is another saint. With equal 
justice we might say that Professor Frankel, former 
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pupil and colleague of Dr. Edman, is best qualified to 
represent the “American Philosopher,” author of the 
tremendously popular Peace of Mind which led best¬ 
seller lists for many months some few years back. He 
presents Dr. Edman to the public in a selection of 
Edman’s writings. After a heart-warming introduction 
in which Professor Frankel makes clear the plan of the 
book, he retires gracefully to let Dr. Edman speak for 
himself. 

Dr. Edman believes passionately in the primacy of 
reason. He reminds one of a wise father who wants 
his sons to live their own lives, (some of his best writ¬ 
ing is a plea that the amateur spirit he retained in 
philosophy), and yet feels it his duty to forewarn and 
forearm his children against the fads and fancies they 
will have to overcome in their search for the good life. 
In this quest, they will also meet many self-appointed 
prophets who will claim that faith in them and what 
they say is the only salvation from impending doom. 
As reasoners they, too, may fail; but reasoning itself 
never fails. 

As masterpieces of analysis, I recommend the essay on 
American leisure in which “the desire for speed, the 
desire for luxury, and the desire for first place” are 
identified as the three deadliest enemies of leisure; and 
the essay “Toward an Understanding of American 
Life,” given before an audience composed of members 
of the United Nations Secretariat and of foreign stu¬ 
dents. 

On the professional side, the essays on Plato and Scho¬ 
penhauer are shot through with insights which illumine 
the writings of both philosophers. 

Now for a few strictures: As Dr. Edman admits, he is 
prejudiced in favor of Naturalism which tries to ex¬ 
plain the world as we know it as a self-contained sys¬ 
tem and this leaves considerable doubt as to the exist¬ 
ence of God and of His nature. This is, basically, 
nothing less than a form of materialism and the weak¬ 
ness of this position emerges in the essay “Postscript to 
Despair” where Dr. Edman says: “To discipline our¬ 
selves to live without hope or expectation does not 
mean that we pass to hopelessness and despair. It 
means we pass to genuine serenity.” An echo of that 
latter-day stoicism which Spengler allows the declining 
Western civilization. The whole tenor of that essay 
kept reminding me of Davy Crockett trying to grin 
down, the bear. 

Finally, in the essay, “The Vision of Naturalism,” there 
are some asides on the origin, nature and immortality 
of the human soul that are, to say the least, “offensive 
to pious ears,” and Dr. Edman states his case so elo¬ 
quently and strongly that I would judge this book suit¬ 
able only for mature and discerning readers. 

William Schweder, S.J., 

Georgetown University, 

Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Lord, Walter A Night to Remember 

Holt. Nov. 21, 1955. 209p. $3.50. 

This is a well-written narrative of the sinking of the 
“Titanic,” weaving together the actions, conversations 
and observations of the crew and passengers of the 
“Titanic” and of the “Carpathia,” the rescue ship. 


Although the author has evidently done a good bit of 
research in contacting survivors of the great sea tragedy, 
and has included in the book many pictures of the ship 
itself and the rescue operations, it is just another por¬ 
trayal of past history already well covered in the press 
of the day and subsequent publications. 

Whatever lessons may be drawn from the fact that the 
great “Titanic” was unsinkable and yet sank, that there 
were not enough lifeboats for half of the passengers, 
that there were class privileges and distinctions drawn 
between the “400” and the middle class and steerage 
passengers, and that some passengers, in all classes, 
were heroic and some were cowards, these have already 
been learned and acted on. The book may be of in¬ 
terest to survivors cl the tragedy, or to relatives and 
friends of those who were lost, but hardly justifies itself 
for general circulation. 

John B. Cullen, 

Chevy Chase, Maryland 

* * * 

Hoyt, Harlowe R. Town Hall Tonight 

Prentice-Hall. Nov. 7, 1955. 292p. $7.50. 

Harlowe Hoyt has written a delightful tale of life in 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, at the end of the Nineteenth 
Century. Hoyt’s grandfather owned a theater known 
as the Concert Hall. This theater is the subject of 
Town Hall Tonight. To Beaver Dam came stock com¬ 
panies and celebrities from all over the nation. Joseph 
Babcock, Hoyt’s grandfather, booked Tom Thumb, 
Phineas T. Barnum, and Henry’s Minstrels into his 
theater. Town Hall played East Lynne, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, and Ten Nights in a Barroom. These old plays 
served as a training ground for some of America’s 
greatest actors. Theodore Roberts, one of the greatest 
of all character actors, played Simon Legree; he made 
prop whiskey bottles of a tar composition, so that, when 
the brutal Legree was struck over the head, as he was 
twice a day, a sanguinary mixture in the bottle would 
ooze and drip down over his face as though he were 
mortally hurt. If, in later years Roberts regretted his 
invention, he spent most of his spare time making the 
artificial bottles for use in his famous death scene 
which, the records show, attracted people in flocks to 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, to see “dirty Simon” die. “Tom- 
mers,” as actors were called, loved this play and it was 
common for some of them to appear continuously for 
as long as thirty years in it, rarely appearing in other 
roles. 

Hoyt has not confined his reminiscences to the theater, 
however. As a good reporter he inserts into his book 
little stories of the would-be great who live in or visit 
small towns. This reviewer enjoyed particularly the 
story of William Coxshall, a quiet butcher who resided 
in Beaver Dam. Coxshall was on the scene when 
Lincoln’s conspirators were hanged. He was one of 
the hangmenl 

The Ringling Brothers brought their circus to Beaver 
Dam. The five brothers came from Baraboo, Wiscon¬ 
sin. They leased a lot for ten dollars and a few family 
passes from, (you guessed it?), Hoyt’s grandfather who 
owned the lot. 

Town Hall Tonight is packed with photographs of the 
gaslight era. Occasionally Hoyt’s dialogue becomes 
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tedious; but the theater and circus lovers will pore over 
its pages with glee. The book’s social value lies in its 
evidence of the cultural contribution of the theater to 
the small towns of America in the placid days of 
Grover Cleveland and William McKinley. 

Frank C. Brown, 

Chairman, History Department, 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Velikovsky, Immanuel Earth in Upheaval 

Harper. Nov. 17, 1955. 301p. $3.95. 

In this book, written by the author of Worlds in Col¬ 
lision. and Ages in Chao$, the reader is presented with 
a wealth of information on many of the little known, 
poorly understood and unsatisfactorily explained phe¬ 
nomena of the earth and its history. An earnest at¬ 
tempt has been made to give a consistent and satis¬ 
factory explanation of a whole series of natural phe¬ 
nomena by the development of an hypothesis of catas¬ 
trophic upheavals which, it is believed, have continued 
into historic times. It is contended that such things as 
the formation of coal beds, the extinction of plant and 
animal species as well as the evolution of new species 
and the formation of mountains can be more logically 
explained on the basis of cataclysmic processes than on 
the basis of a grain-by-grain type of evolution. 

Much striking evidence of wide-spread catastrophic 
events is presented including the entombment of diverse 
types of animals such as reindeer and hippopotami in 
mountain caves. Arctic islands covered with the re¬ 
mains of mammoth and rhinoceroses, deep rock fissures 
choked with the crushed remains of a dozen or more 
different types of animals, enormous erratic rocks strewn 
over portions of northern Siberia and China where no 
glaciation has been evident and the horizontal displace¬ 
ment of the earth’s surface in mountainous areas. 

These phenomena seem to point to tidal waves of 
gigantic proportions which surged over the earth with 
a consequent disturbance of the earth’s crust resulting 
in faults, rifts, eruptions and the pushing up of moun¬ 
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tains. There has long been evidence that the poles of 
the earth have changed at some time in the past so 
that arctic and tropical regions changed places. It is 
the author’s contention that such changes did not take 
place gradually by imperceptible degrees over a period 
of many thousands of years, but rather, took place sud¬ 
denly with unimagined fury. Due to some external 
influence the earth’s axis as well as the speed, possibly 
even the direction of rotation, are considered to have 
changed suddenly so that the oceans spilled in towering 
waves over continents sweeping most all of the forests, 
vegetation and animal life to destruction. The initial 
disturbance, along the surging oceans and atmosphere, 
developed a large quantity of heat in the earth’s crust 
throwing it into a state of disordered upheaval; a vast 
quantity of water was vaporized into the atmosphere, 
ocean floors were left bare in some places and, being 
relieved of enormous pressures, ruptured letting out 
great quantities of lava with the consequence that the 
atmosphere was filled with thick clouds of smoke and 
dust. While the disturbed earth calmed down the 
clouds obscured the sun thereby reducing the tempera¬ 
ture of the atmosphere so that the extra water vapor 
began to condense and was precipitated during pro¬ 
longed periods in the form of rain and snow. At the 
higher latitude the snow fall glaciated whole conti¬ 
nents. Thus is pictured the type of cataclysm which 
is presumed to have befallen the earth, not once, but 
repeatedly in ages past. 

One weakness of this picture seems to be that there 
could hardly be any area on earth free enough from 
devastation and subsequent extreme climatic changes 
for the survival of life, particularly human life. Also 
it seems that for enough snow to fall to form an ice 
sheet (of the dimensions of those which once covered 
parts of North America) certain peculiar climatic con¬ 
ditions would have to be maintained for many years, 
or even decades, whereas the effects of a cataclysmic 
event might be quickly dissipated. Among other things, 
a large portion of the smoke and dust would most likely 
be washed out of the atmosphere in a short time. How¬ 
ever it is evident that it might take some time to dis¬ 
sipate the heat in the earth resulting from the catas¬ 
trophe. 

Efforts are made to correlate various events possibly 
associated with a catastrophe including abrupt changes 
in the earth’s magetism, extreme changes of climate, 
the changes of shore lines and variations in the sedi¬ 
mentation in lakes and oceans. The evidence presented 
suggests that two such cataclysms have taken place in 
historic times about 3500 and 2800 years ago, which 
dates agree with the author’s previous estimates pre¬ 
sented in Worlds in Collision. 

A few possible causes of a cataclysmic upheaval are 
mentioned but the one favored concerns the passage 
of the earth through a strong magnetic field. Where 
such a field came from, what it was associated with is 
not entirely clear. It certainly seems that such a field 
would have to come from outside the solar system and 
be associated with an astronomical body of substantial 
dimensions, in which case gravitational effects would 
evidently change the earth’s orbit, making it more or 
less elliptical, possibly moving it far from its fortunate 
place among the planets. 

The discriminating reader will find in this book much 
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of interest and he will be presented with plausible solu¬ 
tions to many riddles of our earth. But there will no 
doubt be strong opposition to some of the interpreta¬ 
tions, conclusions and hypotheses which bring into 
question many of the long established scientific theories. 

Joseph P. Harper, Ph.D., 
Department of Physics, 
University of Scranton 
* * * 

Ernst, Morris L. Utopia 1976 

Rinehart. Nov. 3, 1955. 305p. $3.50. 

Mr. Ernst, a kindly but befuddled old gentleman 
punchy from his many generous wars on behalf of civil 
liberties, makes his Utopia a happy one, and dates it 
somewhat defiantly only eight years before the vision 
of that less optimistic liberal, George Orwell. Mr. 
Ernst does not hide the fact that much wishful think¬ 
ing goes into his projection of today’s tendencies 20 
years into the future. In truth, this book is more of a 
blueprint of the world as Mr. Ernst would like it to be. 
Some of it, unhappily, is Utopia only to Mr. Ernst. 

The author has placed an emphatic declaration of faith 
in materialism, a credo which takes much courage at a 
time when that particular religion is at a low ebb. His 
belief is simply that evil—that is, “antisocial behavior” 
—is the result of insecurity in the environment. With 
the materialistic advances already upon us, especially 
the new leisure afforded by the atomic age, and an 
updating of morality and the Ten Commandments, this 
insecurity will begin to disappear. The book is the 
latest statement of the age-old materialistic dream: a 
heaven on earth, achieved by abolition of ignorance, 
want, and sexual taboos. 

Mr. Ernst has miscalculated at least once. His low 
estimate of 190,000,000 population for the United 
States in 1976 is based on the assumption that opposi¬ 
tion to birth control will disappear and families will be 
happy with two children. When he points to Catholic 
sanction of the rhythm method and seems assured the 
Vatican will approve the newly developed “steriliza¬ 
tion pills,” he displays his remarkable ignorance of 
Catholic doctrine. But Mr. Ernst is a longtime spokes¬ 
man for the family planners and presumably has de¬ 
veloped a large blind spot by this time. Big families 
are fun, as today’s more prosperous young people are 
finding out, and this reviewer hardly expects to see 
healthy young men and women, with an abundance of 
leisure time on their hands, fooling with the perverted 
contraptions of birth control. 

Since Mr. Ernst’s ideas of right and wrong are based 
largely on behaviorism (one of his recent books urged 
a new public morality based on the Kinsey Report), 
his concepts of happiness are open to doubt. While 
making a good case for sexual freedom in the abstract, 
even proposing such an outdated concept as pre-marital 
sexual “tryouts,” he shows little appreciation for it in 
the concrete by suggesting further adoption of mascu¬ 
line activities by women and abolition of high heels. 
Yet this is not to dismiss Mr. Ernst’s predictions as idle 
foolishness. He has assembled an enormous amount 
of facts and figures to support his theories of material¬ 
istic advance: things like the 30-hour work week, 
$25,000 annual income for families, uninhibited super¬ 
sonic travel throughout the world, the rise of crafts 


and culture because of the new leisure, and a novel 
respect for intellectualism and non-conformity. In fact, 
the burden of figures tends to make sections of the book 
quite dull. 

Space permits saying only that many of the things Mr. 
Ernst hopes for are indeed wonderful and possible. 
Others, like widespread economic and governmental 
reforms and general participation by citizens in govern¬ 
ment, are strictly dream stuff. And on fundamentals 
we must insist material advance is only part of the 
answer: the golden age of Rome was the time of the 
world’s greatest despair. 

James W. Arnold, 

Sacramento, California 

* * * 

Mr. New York . The Autobiography of Grover 
Whalen 

Putnam. Nov. 10, 1955. 312p. $5.00. 

Washington, D. C., may be the head of the nation but 
its heart is New York. The head may rationalize pro¬ 
tocol but the heart can really hero-worship. And when 
the heart put out an enthusiastic glad hand in welcome 
it was beneath the smile of its official greeter—Mr. New 
York. And Mr. New York will always be, at least for 
our generation, Grover Whalen. No celebrity, war 
hero, important figure of state or royalty has passed 
through the city from 1918 to 1953 without the warm 
open hand of Grover Whalen being extended in wel¬ 
come. The motorcade, the ticker tape and the confetti 
snow storm were his ideas. 

Through the nostalgic and spirited pages of his auto¬ 
biography pass the immortal procession of those who 
had their day down celebrity canyon, Main Street, New 
York. But Mr. Whalen’s reminiscing takes in other 
places than just Broadway. For he was at various 
times Rodman Wanamaker’s right hand man, Mayor 
Hylan’s secretary, Jimmy Walker’s Police Commissioner 
and La Guardia’s Civil Defense expert, merely to men¬ 
tion a few incidentals in a busy life. 

But the climax as a dispensing diplomat of good will 
came with the New York World’s Fair for which he 
was President and host. Whalen’s exuberance is such 
that you cannot read about it without thinking: “Will 
there ever be anything like it again?” 

Mr. Whalen tells of these things and much more with 
urbanity and delight, and the anecdotes and incidents 
squeezed into the telling are Americana at its conversa¬ 
tional best. No man, judging from the autobiography, 
ever got a greater kick out of working for, and with, 
people; and no man ever enjoyed his job more. He can 
drop names and wrap them up in authentic anecdotes 

that are exhilarating without being malicious. He is an 
excellent observer; and what he reports is frank and 
exciting whether it is the inside story of the Rothstein 
murder case, the truth about the “You said a mouthful, 
Queenie” story, why John Wanamaker stores never 
sold playing cards, or how A1 Smith came to tell the 
prisoners at Sing Sing, “I’m glad to see so many of you 
here.” 

While this autobiography makes no literary pretence, 
it is a worthy account of a dynamic decade by a man 
who really enjoyed being in the middle of events. 

James Gallagher, 

New York, New York 
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Cahn, Edmond The Moral Decision 

Indiana University. Oct. 24, 1955. 342p. $5.00. 

The author, for many years a practicing lawyer, is now 
professor of law at New York University. The subtitle 
of the present book, “Right and Wrong in the Light of 
American Law,” is an accurate description of its con¬ 
tents. Within the framework of some twenty cases 
adjudicated by American courts, the author unfolds an 
interesting and provocative study of morality in the 
concrete. The court decisions are used not as demon¬ 
strative nor illustrative but inasmuch as they are a 
repository of rich moral implications. The author dis¬ 
avows any effort at legal philosophy, sociology of law 
or theoretical ethics. His method is devised to confer 
life on the abstract. “For human wisdom is on its 
mettle only where there is a practical risk.” 

The first of the three broad divisions discusses the rela¬ 
tion of the legal and the moral. Here is treated what 
is described as the moral constitution or general human 
characteristics that lie behind an incident. The moral 
and legal are not identified. But by passing through 
the courts the abstract is concretised in human drama, 
the vague is made precise, the irresolute is made deci¬ 
sive. But this process also involves certain risks for the 
good, such as becoming absorbed in technicalities or 
reduced to a minimum standard. 

With this intellectual apparatus the author dissects the 
moral elements in the American law of rights and law 
of procedure in the second and third parts respectively. 
Interesting cases open out the moral implications per¬ 
taining to human life, sex, business, government, succor 
of one’s neighbor, and the meaning of “due process of 
moral decision.” 

While explicitly rejecting moral positivism, the author 
shies away from a “system” of morality. Yet, of course, 
he builds perforce on some absolute presupposition. 
His absolute is the enduring and universal human com¬ 
munity. Every generation is called to create ever super¬ 
ior moral standards and thus to join in creating an ever 
happier world of justice, kindness and compassion. In 
making man to His image, God fashioned him to be 
within limits somehow a creator of himself via the 
supreme uplift of magnanimous action. 

This book should provoke many interesting moral dis¬ 
cussions. It will also leave some with a sense of uneasi¬ 
ness as to the basic relation of moral values to God, 
and the validity of universal concepts in general. Those 
who see a closer relation of the dignity of humanity to 
the nature of God will reject the author’s condoning 
of fornication, artificial contraception and divorce. They 
will find moral evolution carried too far when it is 
maintained that marriage is not in and of itself sacred 
but only potentially so, that suicide is a form of justi¬ 
fiable defense, namely, of the “generic integrity of the 
individual.” The treatment of the immorality of tax 
evasion is noteworthy, and all the cases supply a help¬ 
ful source for discussions of concrete morality. The 
book in general, however, can be recommended only to 
very discriminating readers. 

* * * 

Pieper, Josef Justice 

Pantheon. Nov. 25, 1955. 121p. $2.75. 

This book can be described as an analysis of that datum 
of experience to which we have associated the concept 


“justice.” The aim is to present a model formulation 
of the ideal image of justice, to redevelop it as a con¬ 
cept and bring it face to face with our contemporary 
world. 

The author disavows any claim to originality and, in a 
sense, this is certainly true of his book. He has based 
his analysis closely upon St. Thomas, not, however, 
with a view to recording what Thomas held, but to 
turn over again the latter’s profound insights and to 
plough them back into the soil of modern consciousness. 

The first five chapters might be called a primer on the 
nature and forms of the ideal image of justice. Based 
upon the supposition that the human mind can grasp 
in its concepts that which is rooted in the transcendent 
order, this approach forms a contrast to Cahn’s book, 
The Moral Decision, which adopts an agnostic position 
relative to the mind’s ability to grasp the noumenal 
order. 

However, it is the last two chapters that are of real 
value in Pieper’s book. The chapter on distributive 
justice gives a good analysis of this area of justice so 
little comprehended by the modern mind. The last 
chapter is perhaps the best. It concerns the limitations 
of justice and is especially valuable to offset the danger 
of an overly “legalistic” concept of morality that is the 
frequent by-product of the failure to root moral values 
in the transcendent order. This is clearly reflected in 
Cahn’s admirable but laborious efforts to make some 
sense out of the phenomenon of “The Good Samari¬ 
tan.” St. Thomas was well aware (though this is often 
underplayed by some who reason within his frame¬ 
work) that the world cannot be kept in order through 
justice alone. There are obligations and debts which of 
their very nature cannot be adequately fulfilled. How¬ 
ever, only the just man takes pains to give each man 
his due and fully experiences the disparity and under¬ 
takes to overcome it by some kind of “excess.” This 
demand for an “excess” in return is found in the obli¬ 
gation to reverence God and legitimately constituted 
authority in the home and state. This notion of an 
“excess” is an abomination to any rationalism or legal¬ 
ism. But the one who “listens” to the exposition of the 
ideal image of justice will become aware that human 
life will necessarily become inhuman if man’s dues to 
man are measured by pure calculation. The fully just 
man is he who gives to another what is not due to him. 
“Justice without mercy is cruelty,” said St. Thomas. 

This is a helpful book for those who have the ability 
and desire to penetrate rationally the deeper implica¬ 
tions of the human phenomenon of justice. 

Edward J. Sponga, S.J., Ph.D., 

Chairman, Philosophy Department, 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Rodman, Seldon The Eye of Man 

Devin-Adair. Nov. 7, 1955. 182p. $10.00. 

The book is provocative, exciting, vital. It is not a 
primer on art, but a work which demands considerable 
knowledge of artists, movements, theories, techniques. 
It will appeal to a public which has opinions on the 
artists and art movements of yesterday and today, al¬ 
though these opinions may very well be shaken rather 
abruptly, if not shattered, by the opinions of the author, 
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who nevertheless describes himself as a layman address¬ 
ing other laymen. 

Mr. Rodman regards art as a wholly personal experi¬ 
ence, something which must be felt. He writes of feel¬ 
ing a work of art, of “experiencing the initial shock to 
one’s nervous system, being blinded by the artist’s vision, 
and living in the subsequent splendor of that revelation 
with at least a momentary conviction that the world 
can never be the same. . . .” 

The purpose of the book is to examine the artistic 
achievement of the centuries in Western painting and 
its mutations in form and content with the passing of 
time. The author shows the derivation and futility of 
present day Non-objectivism with its “free forms,” its 
geometric abstractions, and its elimination of humanity. 
He expresses the hope and conviction, basing them on 
the work of contemporary artists as de Kooning, Perlin, 
Bloom, and Levine, that our era will bring the great 
artistic traditions up to date, and that we shall be able 
to participate in art experiences on the highest level— 
that of Giotto, Michelangelo, Greco, Rembrandt, Van 
Gogh, Rouault. “The true artist (page 21) ... is a 
poet, seeking to project his personal observation or 
vision of the world in terms of formal relationships” 
and thus to blend the two facets—form and content. 
Recognizing spiritual values in addition, he may bring 
about a renewal of rapport between artist and public. 

There are many “highlights.” The treatment accorded 
Greco, Rembrandt, Daumier, Cezanne, Van Gogh, and 
Picasso is personalized and critical comment of great 
value and interest. Rouault as a reassertion of spirit in 
modern art, German Expressionism, the WPA Arts 
Project, the Matisse chapel at Vence, Mathieu painting 
“The Battle of Bouvines” continue the list of high¬ 
lights. The individual reader will be attracted to what 
interests him, quickens his understanding, and strength¬ 
ens his own convictions. 

The illustrations (black and white) are excellent and 
the explanatory captions add considerably to their 
value. A list is given on pages 175-179, supplying in¬ 
formation on dates and locations. An index is provided 
(pages 180-182). There is no bibliography as such, au¬ 
thors and their works being indicated in footnotes. 

The book is highly recommended for adults seeking to 
understand modern art. 

Lawrence A. Mann, 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Bowles, Chester The New Dimensions of Peace 

Harper. Oct. 31, 1955. 391p. $4.50. 

For the one who must read as he runs, the essential 
part of this altogether admirable presentation of the 
current international situation are the pages 301 to 
386; that is presuming that the running reader, who 
limits himself to these concluding chapters, has been 
reading attentively and reflectively enough to under¬ 
stand the background—historical, political, economic— 
of events, the chain of interlocking events which have, 
during the past fifty or more years, shaped the present 
as it is in Europe and in Asia, in Africa and Indonesia, 
in North and South America. For others the earlier 
chapters form a cogent resume of the major factors one 
must consider in attempting to come to any reasonable 


interpretation of what is now happening throughout 
our divided world. 

Mr. Bowles has been a valuable member of our State 
Department because he is observant, is critical, has 
troubled himself enough to prepare himself for his 
assignments and has proved himself intelligent and 
sympathetic in fulfilling the missions entrusted to him 
since he left a successful business career in 1943 to 
enter the service of the nation. I have the feeling that 
if all our ambassadors had been chosen as wisely as in 
his case, the United States foreign policy would not 
now be in as muddled a state as it appears to be. It 
has long seemed to me to be one of the weaknesses of 
our government that ambassadorships are likely to be 
given as sugar plums of prestige to those who toss a 
sizeable enough sura into the party funds to merit some 
reward. The capable and informed career-diplomat 
has been, often enough, passed over to provide some 
socially ambitious moneybags with scope for his own 
and his wife’s wooing of the international set. But Mr. 
Bowles is none of these. He has obviously taken the 
responsibilities of his post seriously and has not been 
content to spend his time abroad supervising the cater¬ 
ing of embassy dinners and cultivating the hunting 
nobility. 

He can refer to Erasmus and Grotius with the ease of 
acquaintance, and knows of the Gargaz incident in Ben 
Franklin’s stay in Paris; he can quote de Tocqueville 
accurately and to the point, and also some of the Papal 
encyclicals, the historical studies of Toynbee, and the 
dogmatic pronouncements of Lenin. He remembers 
enough of his current history to know that France has 
lost proportionately more of its man power and internal 
resources in two devastating wars fought on its lands 
than any other European nation; that the United States 
rejected active participation in the League of Nations 
mostly out of political pique and personal animosities 
toward Woodrow Wilson. He also realizes that there 
is danger of a short-sighted and selfish lobby which in 
order to maintain what may now appear to be an ad¬ 
vantageous monopoly of production, threatens to choke 
off efforts to win a peace by aid and co-operative assist¬ 
ance to the large areas of depressed economies. 

Our best basis for all our foreign policy, Mr. Bowles 
sanely declares, time after time, is contained in our 
own Declaration of Independence. The line we should 
take should be an effective commitment to prove what 
our forefathers propounded: that there are times when 
“it becomes necessary for one people to dissolve the 
political bands which have connected them with an¬ 
other and to assume ... the separate and equal station 
to which the laws of nature and of nature’s God en¬ 
titles them.” 

It is to be hoped that this book will become a best 
seller. It should be one of the best read books of the 
year. And Mr. Bowles is, I believe, quite correct in 
suggesting that the people of the United States are 
much more ready to implement the doctrine of the 
Declaration of Independence than many, at least, of 
their representatives at home and abroad seem to be. 
The New Dimensions of Peace should give readers a 
solid ground of conscious understanding to support 
what is, perhaps, still only their instinctive apprehen¬ 
sion of what is needed. 

R. F. Grady, S.J., 

University of Scranton 
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young body, she receives the grace of eternal life 
through baptism. Edified by her daughter’s happiness, 
the mother also becomes a Catholic. To their many 
friends, these two serve as examples of Christian forti¬ 
tude and charity. 

Nancy is twelve now. Both she and her mother know 
that she will never wear the longed-for shoes. They 
have learned to prize instead the cardinal virtues of 
hope and love recently strengthened by the Holy Spirit 
in Confirmation. Simply and. poignantly told, this 
story will appeal to many. It is eloquent and beautiful 
testimony that Nancy’s sufferings only preface the be¬ 
ginning of her eternal happiness. 

Kathleen C. Enzler, 

Bethesda, Maryland 

* * * 

Hughes, Langston and Roy de Carava 

The Sweet Flypaper of Life 
Simon & Schuster. Nov. 22, 1955. 98p. $1.00. 

A disarmingly charming plea for mutual understanding 
in race relations is this brief, but effective little book of 
photographs linked and illumined by the text of poet 
Langston Hughes. Sister Mary Bradley, who lives in 
Harlem, New York, taking care of her children and 
children’s children, tells the Lord’s messenger to get 
right back on his bike and take that telegram of sum¬ 
mons back with him, “because I am not prepared to 
go. ... I ain’t no ways tired. ... I done got my feet 
caught in the sweet flypaper of life .. . (but) . . . When 
I get through with my pets and pans . . .” 

Sister Bradley is worried about her grandchild Rodney, 
chiefly. But she feels there is some good in him; it’s 
only those streets that seem to generate trouble. Most 
of her other children are doing nicely and are nice, 
themselves. She will reveal a great deal about Harlem 
and its inhabitants to all who take the trouble to read 
her reflections, so beautifully illustrated by Roy de 
Carava’s perceptive camera. 

* * * 

Graham, Billy The Secret of Happiness 

Doubleday. Nov. 17, 1955. 117p. $2.00. 

The original title of this book by the evangelist, Billy 
Graham, was to be “The Greatest Sermon Ever 
Preached”—the Sermon on the Mount. The more 
meditation and study the author devoted to the eight 
Beatitudes, the more he was convinced that Christ was 
giving a formula for personal happiness that was ap¬ 
plicable to anyone regardless of race, geography, age or 
circumstance. Billy Graham felt that most biblical 
commentaries treated the Beatitudes in too hurried a 
fashion and so he composed the ten chapters of this 
book in the form of short sermons on happiness—the 
search for happiness, happiness through poverty, 
through mourning, through meekness, through hunger 
and thirst, through showing mercy, through purity, 
through peacemaking, and happiness in the midst of 
persecution. In the last sermon he considers the twenty 
essential steps to happiness: recognize your spiritual 
poverty; make sure that you have received Christ; main¬ 
tain a contrite spirit; be sensitive to the needs of others; 
do not be a half-Christian; live a surrendered life; be 
filled with the Spirit; seek to produce the fruit of the 


Spirit in your life; become grounded in the Bible; be a 
witness for Christ; practice the presence of God; learn 
the exercise of prayer; develop a taste for spiritual 
things; do not be critical of others; do not be envious 
of others; love everybody; stand courageously for the 
right; learn to relax in Christ; do not be a victim of 
paranoia; remember that you are immortal and will 
live forever. 

It would not be difficult to place the differences on 
paper between Billy Graham and ourselves but such a 
litany of doctrinal divisions would not confront the 
phenomenal success of Billy Graham, his consistent 
message to return to the Christianity which Americans 
have renounced for rationalism in religion, science- 
worship, Freudianism, naturalism, humanism and ma¬ 
terialism. We would find it impossible to disagree 
with the analysis made of the preaching of this evan¬ 
gelist in both the United States and on the continent 
by Father Sheerin, C.S.P., in the Homiletic and Pastoral 
Review for July, 1955. Reading any sermon of Mr. 
Graham is to be aware of his preoccupation with per¬ 
sonal guilt and personal repentance for sin and a sin¬ 
cere return to Our Lord as Saviour and Master. We 
would refine each one of the concepts of repentance 
and reconciliation with God by our explanation of the 
strict metanoia that is manifest in contrition, sacra¬ 
mental confession and satisfaction. We would em¬ 
phasize more frequently the unbridgeable separation of 
the two orders of the natural and the supernatural and 
would stress the uttter gratuity and supernaturality of 
grace. This type of criticism is facile to make but it 
is not the adequate evaluation that should be offered 
of the efforts that are being made by this gifted preacher 
toward a return to the Christianity that had given us a 
sense of justice, of discipline, of generosity and hospi¬ 
tality. Such an evaluation should include gratitude to 
him for helping to promote a religious resurgence in 
which sin is an ontological fact and not a malady to be 
treated by the psychiatrist alone; in which prayer is 
recognized as an act that is dependent upon God in its 
origins and in its fulfillment and not something magical 
or an emergency measure by which men who otherwise 
seldom think of God get themselves out of tight places. 

Dissatisfaction with religion that is diluted of all doc¬ 
trine is found everywhere. Dean Liston Pope of the 
Yale Divinity School is most critical of the “peace of 
mind cult” when he asserts: “it is not likely that a few 
psychological gimmicks or changes of attitude will re¬ 
solve tensions that are really significant. . . In their 
effort to be appealing, they quickly become appalling 
from the standpoint of sincere and well-founded and 
full-ranging Christian faith.” (N. Y. Times, March 2, 
1955, page 25, col. 1.) Billy Graham represents an 
attitude of mind that is a welcome change from such 
misrepresentations of real religion and for this we 
should all be grateful. The Christian faith has been 
prostituted by leaders who should preach religion but 
preach science and secularism and so misuse and per¬ 
vert the realities of the faith that they have become 
little more than caricatures. God has become a public 
commodity to be used by man and religion has been 
equated with humanism and pretensions to modem 
science. Man is represented as unendingly perfectible 
who merely needs to take three deep breaths and power 
will flow through him. 
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To this extent Billy Graham is a welcome phenomenon 
—there is more of traditional Christianity in his ser¬ 
mons than in those of Norman Vincent Peale. We 
expect from Christian Protestant preachers the ele¬ 
ments of the faith of the Gospels, of St. Paul, Luther 
and Calvin and not some unrecognizable melange of 
Coueism and Christian Science. For a discriminating 
reader this collection of sermons is a great help in find¬ 
ing some surviving elements of traditional Christianity 
as opposed to the desubstantialized faith of commer¬ 
cialized religion. 

Thomas A. Wassmer, S.J., 
Philosophy Department, 
he Moyne College, 

Syracuse, New York 

* * * 

Sheen, Fulton J. Thinking Life Through 

McGraw-Hill. Nov. 7, 1955. 245p. $3.75. 

This, the latest of Bishop Sheen’s books, is, according 
to the blurb on the dust jacket, aimed at “the vast 
audience that sees and listens to” the Bishop. It is his 
“latest book of inspiring guidance on living in today’s 
world. Bishop Sheen covers a variety of subjects affect¬ 
ing all of us, ranging from the problems of day-to-day 
living to such vital concerns as world peace and juvenile 
delinquency.” The Catholic reader may be moved to 
speculate on what proportion of that “vast audience” 
is inspired by the presence of the Bishop on their TV 
screens, the captivating presentation and the incisive 
wit and decisive thoughts, to seek guidance for living 
in eternity. 

So well does His Excellency write, so sure is his in¬ 
stinct for the apt phrase, the swift turn of humor and 
the equally sudden switch to high seriousness, that in 

the reading of his book the shadowy image so familiar 

now accompanies the text in the mind’s eye. Here, 
too, is the extraordinary ability to make clear, in flash¬ 
ing, running words, profound truths. But here, also, 
are those generalizations, so easily missed and so diffi¬ 
cult to recall with the fading out of that extraordinary 
voice, embossed on paper and susceptible to second 
thoughts. 

The best chapter, it seemed to me, is the one on 
“Macbeth.” Using the lines of Shakespeare, Bishop 
Sheen illuminates two methods for killing the con¬ 
science. The first is exemplified by Macbeth, the rela¬ 
tivist who accepts a false philosophy of life; the second 
by his wife who wills to be evil. Certainly the Bishop’s 
exposition is needed by many moderns whose blurred 
understanding of the nature, or even the very existence, 
of good and evil might in time render Macbeth almost 
incomprehensible. In this, of course, as in all his 
chapters, Bishop Sheen is speaking to us in parables 
in words we understand about problems we all con¬ 
front, from Communism to juvenile delinquency, hop¬ 
ing, no doubt, that some will seek to find out the secret 
of his power and thus stumble on the Spirit of Truth 
in that Church which has clothed him in scarlet and 
put his “beanie” on his head. 

Myles Gannon, 

Managing Editor, 

The Catholic Light, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Wiley, Farida A. (Editor) 

Theodore Roosevelt's America 
Devin-Adair. Oct. 27, 1955. 418p. $5.75. 

Theodore Roosevelt’s America is a selection of the 
writings of our twenty-sixth President from his days as 
a rancher in the West, and from the time of his explor¬ 
ations in South America. 

Theodore Roosevelt knew how to run a ranch, if we 
can judge from these writings, and he could put on 
paper the feelings of adventure, hardiness and resource¬ 
fulness that were all part of the cattle business at the 
end of the last century. He had an eye for other 
interests, too, than those immediately before him, and 
could pause in the account of a hunt to put in a word 
or two on conservation or the wholesomeness of the 
outdoor life. 

Most of these accounts are of the ordinary activities of 
cattle-raising, of the stampedes, the round-ups, and 
many other routine duties. Thees are called routine, 
not because they are less interesting or less dangerous 
than the unusual assignments, but only because they 
form an ordinary part of this extraordinary business. 

Theodore Roosevelt is probably at his best in describing 
the occasional hunts he made in order to supply his 
ranch with food or, rarely, to obtain a specimen for 
his collection of hunting-trophies. He speaks with the 
insight of one who knows wild life from the woods, 
not from the arm-chair. 

A much shorter section of this book is devoted to 
Roosevelt’s explorations in South America. He writes 
well of the difficulties of the exploration of an unknown 
river, of the insects, the rapids, and savage Indians, 
three dangers always present to his expedition. 

Despite a style reminiscent of his day, (no blame to 
Theodore Roosevelt that he did not write in the literary 

style of 1955), these excerpts from the Oyster Bay 
naturalist prove to be very interesting. It is unfortunate 
that the book has to be so broken up, with some selec¬ 
tions much too short to be justified. It does not help 
at all to have several successive excerpts from com¬ 
pletely different sources strung together to give the im¬ 
pression of a longer continuous narrative. 

This book seems well suited to the series of which 
indeed it forms a part—the American Naturalist Series. 
It will give glimpses of a remarkable man, naturalist, 
politician and statesman, very much at home on the 
range and in the forest. 

It is unfortunate that the book preserves so carefully 
the flavor of an anthology—unevenness of merit of 
selection—when it might have been much more inter¬ 
esting had it dealt at length with a single period of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s life, either his career as a rancher 
or his exploits as explorer. 

Brother D. John, F.S.C., 
Dean: La Salle College, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Spectorsky, A. C. The Exurbanites 

Lippincott. Oct. 26, 1955. 278p. $3.95. 

As I read this merciless exposition of a segment of our 
American civilization I could not help but think of 
T. S. Eliot’s Hollow Men stuffed with straw. And one 
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of them—Spectorsky—has tried to supply the “bang” 
to atomize their wasteland world. 

Who are the exurbanites and what is their world? 
They are the talents of the communications media— 
radio, TV, magazine, books, advertising—who manipu¬ 
late the symbols of the American dream. They create 
a want where no need exists; they shape the thoughts 
and hopes and desires of millions less affluent, less 
imaginative, less intelligent. They commute to New 
York—the heart of the communications industry—from 
the exurbs, (a belt of land beyond the suburbs), of 
Fairfield County in Connecticut, Northern Westchester 
and Rockland Counties in New York and Bucks 
County in Pennsylvania. 

In their flight from the “Rat Race” they have sought 
refuge in distance. Yet, Spectorsky contends, they take 
with them wherever they go the tensions, the empty 
pretensions, the constant seeking of their Secret Dream 
of happiness and contentment. And if Spectorsky is 
an accurate reporter, it is a pitiable and empty life they 
lead; though the exurbanites would rise as one man 
and stoutly deny it. For they are so immersed in the 
acceptance of their Limited Dream that they have con¬ 
fused it with their Secret Dream (of complete material 
security). 

Though each area has identifiable idiosyncrasies enough 
to set it apart from the others, there are enough essen¬ 
tial similarities to permit Spectorsky to make some 
gross—and shocking—generalities. For example: this is 
a very high income group (from $10,000 up to $50,000) 
which always manages to live beyond its income. Their 
imbition matches their ambition: 3 Martinis before 
dinner, four or five highballs each evening. Their week¬ 
ends are incessantly frenetic in social activities, most of 
which are parties in which are relayed the dirtiest jokes, 
parlayed the extramarital relations and repaid the social 
slights; they average 2 marriages per couple. At work, 
there is a mean and cunning jockeying for status, a 
dynamic and intense shifting from one job to another, 
(so noticeable that it is known in Variety as “Madison 
Avenue Musical Chairs”), always goes on the search 
for the top rung of the ladder from which one can kick 
downward without fear of the same from above. 

Operating on the premise that Spectorsky is portraying, 
(betraying?), with fidelity the rites, mores and customs 
of his own particular class,—(he calls himself an ex¬ 
exurbanite),—here are selected but terrifying specimens 
of modern mammonistic schizophrenia spread-eagled 
for examination by the American herd they scorn in 
their private world. 

I have heard it said that this is a funny book. There 
is nothing here at which to laugh: for the exurbanites 
only pursue on a grander scale the follies of the sham 
world which all modern men inhabit. They are living 
examples of Toynbee’s mark of identity in any decadent 
culture: the schism in the soul. 

There is an anodyne for this sickness, (to Spectorsky’s 
casual amazement some exurbanites have found it in 
the Catholic Church!), which will not be found in any 
material Secret Dream. For beneath that Dream lies 
a deeper one which is harder sometimes to recognize 
amid the apparently-real of this phenomenal world. 
Like Eliot’s Men they have confused the symbol for 
the Reality; as long as they seek that kingdom their 


world will end with a whimper. But, then, to re-quote 
that magnificent line of Claudel’s, “God writes straight 
with the crooked lines.” Ash Wednesday did follow 
The Wasteland. 

John M. Coppinger, 

Rye, New York 

* * * 

Rosenfield, Joe, Jr. 

The Happiest Man in the World 
Doubleday. Nov. 3, 1955. 292p. $3.85. 

This book is the autobiography of the radio personality 
behind Hap-Exchange, the program which seeks to 
raise money for agencies, causes, individuals in need, 
etc. The publishers advertise it as the story of a man 
who drank himself into demoralization yet later re¬ 
covered to help others by means of his programs. 

Although the jacket blurbs would indicate this to be a 
story of Rosenfield’s struggles with alcohol and how he 
overcame it, the problem of alcoholism as such is given 
almost passing treatment. The first one hundred pages 
are replete with the author’s escapades as a boy and 
young man, all unrelated to alcoholism. He was quite 
a problem boy, a unique person. While still in his 
teens he could “add faster than an adding machine, 
learned all there was to know about shorthand in three 
weeks”; and at sixteen he “knew all there was to know 
about sex and girls.” In the closing chapters he tells 
how as a result of his association with many dope ad¬ 
dicts he knows “as much, if not more, about drug 
addiction than anyone except a person who has 
taken drugs.” 

I regret to say that this book fails to impress or inspire 
me. The first part of the book is filled with accounts 
of the author’s irresponsibilities, lies, frequent loss of 
jobs, casual marital infidelities ad nauseam. He drinks 
during this time, but it is not presented as being any 
serious problem. At one point, he and his bridge¬ 
playing wife go to a house of prostitution so they can 
have a bottle of beer with their meal and this becomes 
a regular routine. On another occasion while on a trip 
in Mexico they leave their two small children untended 
while they smoke marijuana cigarettes in their hotel 
room. All this before Joe became “demoralized” from 
drink! During the war, angered because his wife was 
unable to get all the sugar he needed for coffee, the 
author buys a grocery store. Later on, irked by a short¬ 
age of toilet tissue he buys a drug store to insure a 
steady supply! 

Years later, having held a succession of jobs, (none of 
which he lost through drink), he meets with failure 

and he runs away to New Orleans and a six months 
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alcoholic bout. Later, he learns of A.A.; attends a 
meeting and has a talk with an A.A. member and he 
stops drinking in a fashion that is “practically instan- 
taneous, complete and unaccompanied by any physical 
or mental distress or discomfort.” 

With a few more details about his drinking, the rest of 
the book is devoted to telling of all the many persons 
and causes helped by his radio programs and the many 
honors bestowed on him. 

With all due respect to the author, his wife and their 
successful efforts to help others, this book fails to move 
me. Although presented as a story of an alcoholic, his 
fall and rise, it is actually a sordid tale in which the 
role played by alcohol seems to be dragged in by the 
heels. Perhaps others may find inspiration in it. For 
me, I found no inspiration and learned little of A.A. 
or how it helps alcoholics. Instead I put down the 
book feeling the author had used his book to sandwich 
an alcoholic episode between a tale of depressing per¬ 
sonal sordidness and an ego-inflated chronicle of his 
latter day goodness and charity to all. 

John J. Baldi, Chairman, 
Department of Social Sciences, 
University of Scranton 
* * * 

Palmer, Charles F. Adventures of a Slum Fighter 
Tupper & Love. Nov. 4, 1955. 272p. $4.00. 

The term “adventure” in this title may be a little mis¬ 
leading. With the possible exception of one instance 
in which the author faced a potentially violent hostile 
audience, this book reports upon an odyssey of sorts 
in which the author and his wife are either visiting 
and inspecting public housing projects in various coun¬ 
tries or interviewing responsible officials associated with 
these projects. Continuity is provided by the extensive 
accounts of the author’s own efforts on behalf of public 
housing in the United States in the face of the ever¬ 
present obstacles of red-tape and dilatory officialdom 
on the one hand and the stubborn resistance of private 
building interests on the other. 

Out of these pages there emerges the picture of a dedi¬ 
cated man. And, considering the fact that this man 
was a Georgian who had voted for Hoover in 1932 and 
whose own private realty interests had brought him to 
the presidency of the National Association of Building 
Owners and Managers, his dedication to the slum 
clearance implications of Roosevelt’s NRA becomes 
all the more remarkable. Indeed, the reader may go a 
bit beyond the narrative and conclude that Palmer’s 
nagging persistence in connection with the first Federal 
slum clearance project probably earned him the repu¬ 
tation of being quite a “pest” even among the inner 
circle New Dealers. Many interesting insights to those 
hectic early days of “the Roosevelt Revolution” can be 
drawn from the story of Palmer’s exploitation of in¬ 
formal channels to the President’s ear when the regular 
lines of communication failed or were blocked by ad¬ 
ministrative inertia. 

The author’s interest in public low-income housing 
reveals an interesting balance of humanitarian concern 
for the welfare of the underprivileged with a hard- 
headed, dollar-conscious, practical concern for the 
“good business” aspect of slum clearance and its effects. 
His book gives cause for optimism in that he can point 


to occasional indications of a growing awareness and 
acceptance of these gains on the part of interested seg¬ 
ments of the business world and a willingness to con¬ 
cede some measure of government initiative and re¬ 
sponsibility in this area. At the same time, however, 
he is honest enough to recognize that powerful resist¬ 
ance continues and has been most successful in block¬ 
ing the passage of any adequate program under the 
present national administration. And between the 
lines one can also read the clear promise that the 
author’s efforts will continue until America’s committ¬ 
ment to this particular facet of the common good 
approaches the standards that have been attained else¬ 
where in the world. 

A rather surprising failing in this book is the absence of 
visual illustrations to support the author’s thesis. Ex¬ 
cept for montage end-papers, the treasury of photo¬ 
graphic material that played so crucial a part in Pal¬ 
mer’s one-man crusade is nowhere in evidence. Per¬ 
haps the limited facilities of a hometown publisher are 
to blame; in any event, this significant omission has 
undoubtedly lessened the real impact this book might 
have had. 

Gordon C. Zahn, 

Department of Sociology, 

Loyola University, 

Chicago 11, Illinois 

* * * 

Reiners, Ludwig The Lamps Went Out in Europe 
Translated from the German by Richard and Clara Winston. 
Pantheon. Nov. 19, 1955. 310p. $5.00. 

To write pamphlets on art and statesmanship is a 
hobby of the author, a director of a German textile 
concern, possessing a Ph.D. He does not pretend to be 
a historian carefully operating with documents, facts, 
or dates, but rather chooses to amuse his readers by 
presenting anecdotes, gossips, fancy tales, legends and, 
above all, intrigues from the Imperial German, Austrian 
and other courts. His outline of the German history 
of the First World War, (The War of Lost Oppor¬ 
tunities), is based upon material published between 
1919 and 1953, mostly memoirs of German politicians 
and military men. Sixteen chapters are devoted to 
German history up to the fateful August of 1914; the 
next fourteen chapters describe German political, diplo¬ 
matic and military blunders during the war. With the 
advent of the nineteenth century the cherished dream 
of Universal Catholic Empire in Central Europe is 
gone. The author ridicules failure of the Forty Eighters 
in their attempt toward democracy (“parliament of 
professors” at Frankfurt) and praises the “tremendous 
triumphs” of power-politics of Prince Bismarck, whose 
only diplomatic mistake—we are told—was the an¬ 
nexation of Alsace-Lorraine in 1871. Only Bismarck 
had known how to scare the British with the prospect 
of German-Russian amity and how to exploit the poten¬ 
tial threat to England and the rest of the world in 
Russo-German Euroasian combination. 

Then comes March 20, 1890. The Iron Chancellor is 
dismissed. Young Emperor Wilhelm II ends the Re¬ 
insurance Treaty with Russia, inaugurates fantastic 
“Weltpolitik,” “popular absolutism,” clanking with 
weapons. “History of German imperialism became a 
history of German blunders,” says the author. Here 
we have the naturally charming, materially prosperous 
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Germany, with favorable social conditions, low taxes, 
flourishing literature, art, music, people so very friend¬ 
ly, “gemiitlich” and happy. Soon all this was heading 
toward the abyss by weak characters, limited intelli¬ 
gence and timid hands directing German foreign policy. 
So says the author. 

For twenty years Wilhelm II had led Germany on the 
downhill path, assisted by the “Pan-Germans,” a small 
association of retired army officers, idealistic school¬ 
masters and jingoists, who, in the “Pan-German League” 
finally demanded: British colonies, Italy, Austria, Rus¬ 
sia, Spain, Walachia, the South Slav lands, Siberia as¬ 
signed to Japan, Belgium and Northern France to be 
turned over to Germany “clear of human beings.” (pp. 
54 and 222-223). Something that reminds us of Hitler’s 
policy during the Second World War and the unfor¬ 
tunate transfer of German population in 1945, when 
all these plans and policies backfired. 

On the War-Guilt question Dr. Reiners concludes 
simply: all were guilty. To a question: Why Germany 
Lost the First World War? Dr. Reiners answers: “Be¬ 
cause wars against such vastly superior forces cannot 
be won” (p. 299). Although the author describes in 
full the tragic story of General Erich Ludendorff, who, 
during the last two years of the war, became “despotic 
ruler of the Reich,” the head of “military dictatorship,” 
and presents many blunders of this discredited iron 
man of the Nordic blood, his conclusion is that not the 
German army but “German diplomacy had lost the 
war” (p. 297). The worst German blunder in the war 
was the quarrel with America. The author presents 
the date of beginning of the unrestricted submarine 
warfare, February 1, 1917, as the day marking the death 
of Imperial Germany. 

This is an interesting and amusing outline, recom¬ 
mended to mature readers of European history. 

Antonin S. Kalina, Ph.D., 

Lakewood, Ohio 

* * * 

Feininger, Andreas The Creative Photographer 
Prentice-Hall. Nov. 9, 1955. 329p. $4.95. 

Two previous books by this experienced photographer 
for Life magazine fully explained the mechanics of pic¬ 
ture making. This volume treats of the artistic aspects 
of photography. The creative photographer does not 
intend to give merely a flawless reproduction of some 
object or scene. He is not satisfied with factual repre¬ 
sentation of events and culture. His purpose is to 
arouse the feelings of the viewer or to aid him form 
a true opinion. Contrast, color, perspective, light and 
motion must be controlled to these ends. Mr. Fein- 
inger’s explanation of perspective and its control by use 
of the swing camera is one of the outstanding features 
of the book. Apart from a brief shadowy treatment of 
nude photography this book is suitable for adult read¬ 
ing. Photographs, editors, caption writers and layout 
men will find it useful. This and the two related vol¬ 
umes, Successful Photography and Successful Color 
Photography should be studied by every camera en¬ 
thusiast. They are carefully outlined and indexed for 
ready reference. 

Bernard ]. McConnell, S.J., 

Department of Physics, 

University of Scranton 


Oesterreicher, John M., editor The Bridge 

Pantheon. Oct. 15, 1955. 349p. $3.95. 

The purpose of this book, the first in an annual series, 
is to build a bridge between the Church and the Jewish 
people. This is done by a series of articles, sympathetic 
in tone, dealing with Judaism and Christianity. The 
variety of the collection is rich. Several of the articles 
deal with phases of the Old Testament. Others treat 
of the New Testament, Jewish customs, and such per¬ 
sonalities as Simone Weil and Marc Chagall. 

Most of the studies are recently written, and many of 
them apparently appear for the first time in the present 
book. A few older works of especial merit, such as 
Father Charles’ expose of the Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion, are also included. Relatively little space is given 
to contemporary Judaism: the Law, the Prophets, and 
the contemporaries of Christ are favored as exponents 
of the Jewish religious ideal. 

It is difficult for a Catholic who is not a close student 
of Jewish lore to appraise the value of this book. To 
us, at least, it seems thoroughly irenic in approach. It 
is understanding and conciliatory, without being super¬ 
ficial or minimist. The quality of the authors is excep¬ 
tionally high, judging from their work, although few of 
the names have been highly publicized in general liter¬ 
ary circles. 

This reviewer would expect the book to receive sym¬ 
pathetic consideration from Jewish circles. But it should 
also be widely read by Christians. Many passages 
should serve as correctives for misunderstandings held 
even by persons free from bigotry and prejudice. An 
example of this is Father Duesberg’s distinction between 
Pharisees and pharisaism. 

In addition, the Catholic reader would receive much in 
the way of religious inspiration. Abraham and Moses 
were beloved by God and should be our teachers, as 
well as the Christian saints. Jewish reverence toward 
the Holy One, whose name Yahweh was considered too 
sacred to be pronounced, surely can encourage us to the 
higher levels of prayer and contemplation. 

Undoubtedly Father Oesterreicher chose a difficult task 
when he projected this series of books. His first effort 
may, without hesitation, be termed a resounding suc¬ 
cess. 

John F. Cronin, S.S., 
Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Pi Suner, August Classics of Biology 

English, translation by Charles M. Stern. Philosophical Li¬ 
brary. Nov. 1955. 337p. $7.50. 

Classics of Biology is compiled by Dr. August Pi Suner, 
a world famous biological, medical and research sci¬ 
entist; a native of Catalonia. He was asked to estab¬ 
lish a course of Physcopathology in the Central Univer¬ 
sity of Caracas, Venezuela, in 1939, and was shortly 
afterwards entrusted with the initiation of the Institute 
of Experimental Medicine of Caracas University which 
to quote the translator’s preface “now enjoys through¬ 
out South America a fame and reputation as inter¬ 
national as that of its founder.” 

The book is an excellent treatment of the extent of 
modern research in all phases of Biology and related 
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sciences. Matter and energy in life, the cell theory, 
growth, reproduction and heredity, speciation and 
adaptation to environment are some of the topics that 
indicate the scope of the work. Dr. Pi Suner’s contribu¬ 
tion to each chapter is a masterly presentation of the 
state of scientific knowledge and statements of current 
theories on still disputable subjects while the inclusion 
of extracts in chronological order show the slow prog¬ 
ress of scientific thought and research from the 18th 
Century to the present day. These excerpts exemplify 
the scientific method, as practiced by eminent scientists 
past and present, conveying to the student that other¬ 
wise difficult to define, essential approach to Science. 

Students of Biology, requiring of necessity, in the study 
of this vital and interesting subject, to subdivide into 
the already numerous and still increasing specialized 
divisions, may fail to see that the study of life also con¬ 
tains other phenomena of wider range than the par¬ 
ticularized functions of organs. To quote from the 
chapter entitled “The Whole and Its Parts”— 

“There are of course specialized particular and local func¬ 
tions worthy of individual study. The truth is nevertheless 
that these do not compose the whole of life, which latter is 
something fuller and more comprehensive than the use of 
each one by itself than the summation of individual parts.” 

A study of this book will enable the student to cor¬ 
relate his specialized knowledge, to integrate the 
sciences, to grasp the fundamentals and see the depth 
of this living science. 

John J. Callahan, 
Department of Biology, 
University of Scranton 

* * * 

Small, Marvin The World's Best Recipes 

Hawthorn Books. Nov. 18. 1955. 361p. $5.00. 

The oldest, most enduring and most universal of the 
arts practiced by man throughout his history is that of 
cuisine. I warrant, too, that it is the one art least 
afflicted with philosophic speculation, with radical ex¬ 
periment and the recurring fashions which, every so 
often, give the other arts—plastic and graphic—spasms 
of jitters or some other neurotic manifestations. You 
will not find any cubism or abstractionist experimenting 
in this anthology of good food. You will find that to 
produce a masterpiece of cookery, the cook will have 
to know basic materials and procedures, will have to 
take (or spend) time and thought and care. What 
makes this particular anthology attractive is not only 
the high quality of selective standards by which the 
author, or anthologist, chose among the thousands of 
possible dishes; but the attractive manner in which the 
publisher has presented the book, with nice large print, 
color in titling, and enough marginal space to make 
brief notes. The range of choice is almost world wide, 
and the author has had the conspiratorial assistance of 
dozens of authoritative artists. Anyone just starting 
out on a gourmet career, any bride desiring to keep her 
groom happy and content can well start with this book 
of recipes. First thing you know they will be making 
experiments on their own and perhaps come up with 
some of those variations cn themes by old masters 
which make eating an exciting experience as satisfying 
as contemplating a Mona Lisa. More sustaining, too. 


Shipley, Joseph T. Dictionary of Early English 
Philosophical Library. Nov. 1955. 753p. $10.00. 

Reifer, Mary Dictionary of New Words 

Philosophical Library. Nov. 1955. 234p. $6.00. 

According to a quick count made of its listings, the 
Philosophical Library has undertaken to publish a Mid- 
Century Reference Library which will, in present plans, 
comprise some 77 volumes. These two new additions 
bring the number already in print to 44; leaving 33 still 
to come, all under the general editorship of Dr. Dago- 
bert D. Runes. It may seem somehow more than a 
coincidence that the volume of words already mostly 
obsolete should appear simultaneously with a volume 
devoted to definitions of neologisms. A good deal more 
care seems to have gone into the preparation of the 
“Early English” than into the “New Words,” but that 
may be only a superficial judgment . For libraries, both 
books will be useful additions to the reference shelves, 
particularly if the library budget will not permit pur¬ 
chase cf the 13-volume Oxford English Dictionary. 
The “new words” dictionary is a handy compendium 
in any event, although a good number of the words are 
already included in the revised editions of the Ameri¬ 
can College Dictionary and the new Merriam-Webster. 
Both books are sturdily bound for wear-and-tear use. 

* * * 

Brings, Lawrence M. 

The Modern Treasury of Christmas Plays 
T. S. Denison. Nov. 15, 1955. 536p. $4.50. 

There are 22 short Christmas plays, by various authors, 
in this collection, most of them not widely familiar, all 
of them custom-tailored to amateur groups for school 
or church production. The collection is also valuable 
for allowing amateur production of any of the plays 
without payment of royalty fee, although a condition 
for permission to produce requires the purchase of 
enough copies of the play, (each published separately 
in pamphlet form at 50c per copy), to cover the speak¬ 
ing parts in the particular play. If many of the plays 
are not the work of master craftsmen, if dialogue sounds 
often naive and commonplace, no doubt they are geared 
to the talents of the potential actors and the spirit of 
the season will disarm criticism. Parish and school 
activity directors should find this worth having handy 
to dispel worries and frantic searches for “something 
new” for next season, at least; since, presumably, this 
year’s play is already in rehearsal. 

* * * 

Stevens, Edmund North African Powder Keg 
Coward-McCann. Nov. 14, 1955. 273p. $3.75. 

For some time the best reporting of North Africa has 
been found in the Christian Science Monitor. Now the 
man filing those dispatches during the past two years, 
Edmund Stevens, has recorded his observations in book 
form. The result is an accurate, timely, fast-moving, 
and readable account of the reign of terror and counter¬ 
terror gripping the area with special emphasis upon 
Morocco. 

Stevens describes the French colons as the villains re¬ 
sponsible for the state of anarchy and violence marking 
those lands. Their narrow and short-sighted vision has 
almost destroyed all hope of a reconciliation between 
the nationalists and the Europeans. But their real 
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strength lies not in themselves but in their influence in 
Paris and, in turn, upon the local government agencies, 
especially the police. The 1953 dethronement of 
Moroccan Sultan Ben Yussef and his replacement by 
his aged uncle Ben Moulay Arafa provided the rallying 
point for all shades of nationalist opinion aided and 
abetted by the Arab League, the Communists, and 
Franco Spain. Stevens provides as detailed an account 
of those momentous events as this reviewer has found 
anywhere. 

Nationalist protests and demonstrations have been re¬ 
pressed by the French at a tremendous cost in lives. 
The Presence Prancaise, an organization of colon vigi¬ 
lantes dedicated to the preservation of their preferred 
economic and political positions, has produced a fanati¬ 
cal counter-terror operating with the aid and encour¬ 
agement of the French police. Stevens’ description of 
the French trials of Moroccan nationalists reminds one 
of the Stalin purges. The result of these policies has 
been the decimation of the moderate elements in the 
nationalist movement and their replacement with ex¬ 
tremists with whom the inevitable coming to terms will 
be ever more difficult. And as the author remarks at 
one point: 

After two years of repression and strong-arm tactics against 
the nationalists, the French are in a far weaker bargaining 
position than they were at the outset. Two years ago nobody, 
not even the nationalists, questioned or objected to the con¬ 
tinued presence of France in some form or other. Today the 
very survival of French polidcal and economic influence in 
Morocco appears in doubt. Unless the Paris government can 
overcome its own hesitation and the open and secret opposi¬ 
tion of the pro-colon, forces, the many positive French 
achievemens in Morocco may go down the drain, (pp. 167- 
168) 

American foreign policy has a very definite stake in 
promoting a settlement of this imbroglio. Stevens does 
not develop in any detail the lines which our policy 
should follow. However, his endorsement of Chester 
Bowles’ recent remarks that the United States must de¬ 
velop an African policy distinct from its European 
policy is encouraging. So long as Washington believes 
and acts upon the reports from the Quai d’Orsay rather 
than those of its own diplomatic observers on the spot 
and throws its passive support to men like Bidault and 
Juin, the North African cauldron will continue to boil 
to the detriment of American political and military 
interests. 

Edward R. O'Connor, Ph.D., 
St. Louis, Missouri 

* * * 

Shulman, Max Guided Tour of Campus Humor 

Hanover House. Nov. 7, 1955. 456p. $2.95. 

Max Shulman, who started writing in his college days 
for the humor magazine of the University of Minne¬ 
sota, as anyone who may remember Barefoot Boy With 
Cheek will recall, has now gone clipping and pasting 
and come up with an anthology of mediocrities which 
will appeal, perhaps, to nostalgic alumni of various 
other colleges who may find some remembered gaiety 
in these repetitious samples of adolescent blabbering. 
Rowdy, silly, sex-obsessed and shrill are all terms that 
come to mind to describe the peculiar flavor that 
campus humor magazines have in common apparently 
at all times and in all locales. The wit and humor is 


scant and amateurish; the brash and brassy stuff that, 
at a certain age, passes and is accepted as screamingly 
funny makes little laughter when it is read at a later 
age. What value it has may be judged from the price 
of the book in which it is now appearing—half the price 
of a reputable book of similar size. The college age 
idea of satire is that of the bludgeon and the stink 
bomb. The puerilities of the jokes are often embar¬ 
rassingly pubic, probably indicating to a European 
psychologist that the American male and female have 
a dangerously delayed puberty and a perilously pro¬ 
longed adolescence. What was, in most cases, in bad 
taste and pawkishly offensive when first printed seems 
even more so when culled and arranged in book form. 
Moreover, even fifty pages of the stuff becomes deadly 
boring; four hundred and fifty pages of it unnecessary 
and dull. 

* * * 

Parrot, Andre Discovering Buried Worlds 

Philosophical Library. Oct. 1955. 128p. $3.75. 

The first of a projected series of books entitled “Studies 
in Biblical Archaeology.” Discovering Buried Worlds 
is a translation from a French work the author of which, 
M. Parrot, has been a director of diggings in Mesopo¬ 
tamia for some years. He has narrated briefly and 
clearly the story of the development of the techniques 
of archaeology and has written a readable and ade¬ 
quate survey of the millenia of civilizations which have 
been uncovered by archaeologists. He has concentrated, 
however, on the civilizations which developed and de¬ 
cayed in the regions of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. 
He indicates, finally, what light has been thrown on 
some portions of the Old Testament by the findings. 
For the general cultured reader this book should prove 
a pleasant and informative introduction to what is a 
very fascinating study. 

William Herlihy, S.J., 

Chairman, Theology Department, 
University of Scranton 

* * * 

Rice, Grantland 

The Final Answer and Other Poems 
A. S. Barnes. Nov. 1, 1955. lllp. $2.75. 

Grantland Rice’s verse, here selected and edited with 
a foreword by John Kieran, deals with the things that 
were close to his heart: sports, patriotism, the daily life 
of the average man. While the sports-pages Eddie 
Guest cannot be called great, he can always be called 

good. For leisurely enjoyment and nostalgic memories, 

these verses are worth reading; they are inspirational, 
with gusto. None of them are epic, but always enter¬ 
taining. John Kieran has done a fine job of culling the 
late “Granny’s” columns. 

James Gallagher, 

New York, New York 

* * * 

Gheon, Henri and Renee Zeller 

Mary, Mother of God 
Regnery. Nov. 14, 1955. 194p. $10.00. 

A handsomely 'printed large-size volume (9" x 11") 
containing about 130 reproductions of masterpieces of 
painting on the subject of Mary—twenty of them in 
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best indication of the enjoyable and profitable reading 
awaiting one who picks up this book: Osee, The Lover; 
Amos, The Poet-Socialist; Jonas, The Querulous; So- 
phonias, the Mannered. 

Aspects of the Church is the third work of Father de 
Montcheuil made available in English. The transla¬ 
tion of this work is good and comes as a pleasant 
change. The author’s purpose here is to present various 
aspects of the many-sided life of the Catholic Church, 
in order that those who are in the Church may become 
more and more of the Church. In pursuit of this aim 
we are afforded concise treatment of the origin of the 
Church, her problems, her interior life, her Catholicity 
and Sanctity, the status of the hierarchy and of the 
laity. The position of the Church on the question of 
the salvation of non-believers and on the relation of 
the Church to the temporal order are dealt with in a 
simple yet profound way, as is Father de Montcheuil’s 
wont. 

A recent Catholic magazine article presented an inter¬ 
esting comparison of two photographs of the Little 
Flower, one before and one after retouching. In con¬ 
trast to many retouched word pictures of the saint by 
authors who present her as they think she should be 
shown Father Etienne Robo in Two Portraits of Saint 
Therese of Lisieux has pictured her as she really was, 
a human being as well as a saint. 

The Abbe Andre Combes has a similar realistic out¬ 
look in his latest edition to Theresian literature, St. 
Therese and Her World Mission. This recognized au¬ 
thority on St. Therese deals primarily with the govern¬ 
ing principles of the Saint’s spirituality. Two of the 
three appendices offer several conferences. 

The David McKay Company gives us a collection of 
informal meditations on the life of Our Lady written 
by Adrienne von Speyr in The Handmaid of the Lord. 
The author is the wife of a Basle University professor. 
Her years of meditation of the Gospel led her into the 
Catholic Church in 1940. 

The Eight Beatitudes as the means for attaining happi¬ 
ness is the subject of Father William Lawson’s Good 
Christian Men, Rejoice! Fr. Lawson brings welcome 
light to bear on this important part of Our Lord’s teach¬ 
ing which is almost as puzzling to the natural man as it 
is necessary to the supernatural man. 

The Meaning of the Monastic Life by Pere Louis Bouyer 
is divided into two main parts, Theory and Practice, 
with a brief conclusion. The book is written primarily 
for and about monks, but all who are interested in the 
pursuit of perfection will find food in it. 

Devotees of Caryll Houselander will obtain in A Rock¬ 
ing-Horse Catholic a fuller picture of her life, glimpses 
of which were offered in her essay in Born Catholics. 

Toward Evening by Mary Hope offers in diary form 
ideas and ideals for those not yet in the Autumn of 
life, but who may be close enough to see an occasional 
sear and yellow leaf among the foliage. 

George Lamb, also a convert to Catholicity recently, 
has prepared a sympathetically well-written life of the 
little-known Nicholas von der Fliie who was raised to 
the canons of the Saints within the past two years. 
Patriot, family-man, hermit, Nicholas von Fliie is rev¬ 


ered in Switzerland as the father of Swiss independence 
for his influence in bringing rival cantons into amicable 
agreement at the crucial moment of the struggle for 
freedom. Incredible as it sounds, Brother Nicholas is 
believed to have lived the last twenty years of his life 
as a hermit in the mountains, without food or drink. 

Catch Us Those Little Foxes is a beautifully written 
series of meditations on the hours of the prayerful day 
that is a Carmelite’s. The slim volume carries a great 
deal of impalpable yet invigoratingly ponderable in¬ 
spiration. This surely is a book for that pause which 
will refresh lagging spirits. 

* * * 

POCKET PRINTS AND REPRINTS 

Stephen J. Laut, S.J., Contributing Editor 

The offerings this month are meager in number and con¬ 
tent. Heading the list in numbers is Bantam. Guns of 
the Timberlands by Louis L’Amour, (1390, $0.25; Ila), 
is a western by the author of the famed Hondo. It is 
extremely violent, but good. The Howls of Ivy is next. 
Edited by Henry Boltinoff, it is collected from the 
humor magazines of some American colleges. Some 
of the cartoons are funny, but don’t let the children get 
hold of it. (1389, $0.25; Ila). William Manners edits 
a Gadget Hunter’s Guide, (A1392, $0.35; I), 250 new 
devices to improve and complicate your home. Tells 
where to get them and how much to pay. There is a 
reissue of Aldous Huxley’s Chrome Yellow, (A1260, 
$0.35; Ila), first published in 1922. It is love-life among 
“our betters”; a bit too witty and mannered for ordinary 
tastes. There follow three mysteries. All are by Rex 
Stout and tell of the adventures of Nero Wolfe. The 
Black Mountain, (1386, $0.25; Ila), is a foreign intrigue 
job. The Golden Spiders, (1387, $0.25; Ila), gives us 
three murders and a twelve-year-old client for the de¬ 
tective. Three Men Out, (1368, $0.25; Ila), is a col¬ 
lection of three short stories, which may be Stout’s 
proper medium. There follows a really good one: 
Hunter, (A1391, $0.35; Ila), by J. A. Hunter. This is 
one of the finest true adventures to come out of the 
big-game hunts of Africa. For authentic tales of the 
“white hunter,” this is it. Harold Lamb’s Alexander, 
(A1353, $0.35; Ila), has found its way into paper-back 
form after nine years. As always, this is simplified, 
well-digested history. Out in time for the movie of the 
same name. Last on the list in every sense of the word 
is Robert Lund’s The Alaskan, (F1393, $0.50; IV). This 
is supposed to be a story of modern Alaska. From the 
book, it seems like the Tobacco Road of the Arctic. 
There is little rewarding here. 

Dell offers three volumes this month. There is The 
Border Jumpers, (878, $0.25; I), by Will Brown. Here 
a reformed outlaw plays along with a remnant of his 
old gang only to outwit them and save all at the end. 
The Long Chase by James Hendryx, (876, $0.25; I), 
begins as a western but gets up in the frozen north be¬ 
fore it’s over. Both westerns are fair. Philip van Doren 
Stern give us The Man Who Killed Lincoln, (D159, 
$0.35; I). This is an attempt to enter the head of 
Wilkes Booth and write the story from within. If you 
like this sort of thing, the story is always fascinating. 
First Edition completes our list. There are four books. 
Queen’s Own, (74, $0.25; Ila), by George Appel, tells 
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of the trouble at Khyber Pass. Whenever the cavalry 
gets in the field, the story is a fine one. There is little 
too much intrigue in the native quarters to suit me. 
Harold R. Daniels’ story In His Blood, (73, $.25; Ha), 
has all the hypnotic appeal of a striking cobra. It is a 
well-told tale of violent, psychopathic crime. Mike 
Shane, a fictional character himself, has selected twelve 
short stories entitled Dangerous Dames, (77, $0.25; lib). 
The burden of each story is that the “female of the 


species is deadlier than the male.” Among the highly 
unedifying “ladies” is a she-wolf. She’s in good com¬ 
pany. Then there is The Long Playing Record Guide 
by Warren DeMotte, (FE75, $0.50; I). This lists near¬ 
ly all the recordings of standard fare. There is no index 
or list of prices. The critical comment is to me, most 
unenlightening, e.g., “Noel is vigorous without subvert¬ 
ing refinement.” I couldn’t make much out of it, even 
where I had the records to check against the comment. 
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Horgan, Paul The Saintmaker’s Christmas Eve 
Illustrated by the author. Farrar. Dec. 5, 1955. 112p. 

$3.00. 

With the art that conceals art and achieves simplicity 
as real and wholehearted as a folk tale or a medieval 
mystery play, the author of The Devil in the Desert and 
One Red Rose for Christmas (not to speak of the 
Pulitzer-winning Great River) tells us a new Christmas 
tale. Using for characters two New Mexican wood- 
carvers, makers of those stark, often agonized, santos 
which the Spanish introduced to the faithful of the 
Southwest and which modern fashion has made collec¬ 
tors’ items, and for plot and occasion when one of the 
men was led to safety by a luminous figure his faith 
told him was St. Christopher with the Child, Mr. 
Horgan again manipulates his narrative delicately so as 
to maintain balance between the natural and the 
miraculous. Yet the reader is left in no doubt that the 
true miracle was one granted to the crusty Franciscan 


friar who had taught the Castillo brothers their craft, 
fifteen years before. 

The story has to do with the account which Roberto, 
older and more imaginative of the brothers, rendered 
to Carlos, practical, steady and business-like, when the 
former returned from his customary journey along the 
upper Rio Grande to sell statues they had made. The 
invoice was correct in all but one respect: Roberto had 
given the St. Christopher with Child, the largest (fully 
two-and-a-half feet high) and finest (the difficulty of 
carving the Child’s little hand extended in blessing 
“with two fingers up and the others under the thumb”l) 
they had ever made, to the Church of San Cristobal 
which a year earlier had ordered the figure at a price 
of twelve royals. Back of the gift lay Roberto’s losing 
his flint and his way in a mountain snowstorm, injuring 
his knee in the process. It was only by following a tall 
St. Christopher with the Child on his shoulder that 
Roberto made his way to the mesa where the village 
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Mr. O’Hara’s talent is great. I hope that he will some¬ 
time write a novel completely worthy of his talent 
which no one can cavil at. 

R. F. Grady, S.J., 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Swinnerton, Frank The Sumner Intrigue 

Doubleday. Dec. 8, 1955. 320p. $3.95. 

Alec and Adelaide Sumner have been married for 
eighteen years. They live in the English rural hamlet 
of Thorphill, and Alec is the local physician. Earlier 
in their marriage Adelaide had committed adultery 
with a psychiatrist, Teodor Marcus. Alec had dis¬ 
covered the affair, and by threatening to reveal Marcus’s 
conduct to the British Medical Association, he had 
forced the psychiatrist to leave England. Adelaide had 
returned to Alec, but from then on she hated him 
fiercely, and their marriage was a failure. 

After many years Marcus returns to England, and Ade¬ 
laide renews her intimacy with him. Alec contracts 
pneumonia and rests near death; in delirium Alec re¬ 
veals that he knows Adelaide has resumed her affair 
with Marcus, and Adelaide attempts to have a doctor 
kill Alec. Alec, however, safely passes the crisis, and 
Adelaide, in a state of neurotic turmoil, is killed in an 
automobile accident. 

There should be no doubt in anyone’s mind that Frank 
Swinnerton is a splendid raconteur. In times when 
novels frequently degenerate into misty abstract sym¬ 
bolism or the pitying lucubrations of egocentric misfits, 
it is cheering to know that some novelists realize the 
primary importance of the narrative element of their 
craft. Swinnerton unfolds his tale in an urbane, ami¬ 
able and polished manner. It is the distinctive char¬ 
acter of his work that he combines an Angela Thirkell 
romantic whimsicality with a Chekhovian realism 
tinged with sadness. Swinnerton seems to understand 
and portray the thin line between joy and tragedy in 
life. Until the fifth last page of The Sumner Intrigue 
life may be seen awfully tragic or just passingly passable. 
When Alec Sumner survives, joy radiates, but life has 
been a sadly joyful mixture and has been on the edge 
of the occasional abyss. 

Swinnerton’s latest novel is composed in superb style; 
the characters are well delineated, and the overall effect 
is both entertaining and thoughtful. The gossiping and 
other activities in Thorphill are striking. The char¬ 
acter of Sam Berridge, the village watchmaker, is ex¬ 
tremely well conceived, and the descriptions of Alec’s 
visits to his patients could not be bettered. While the 
theme of infidelity appears, this novel is written in 
extremely good taste. There is no profanity or ob¬ 
scenity. Adults should find this book rewarding. 

Paul A. Doyle, Ph.D., 

Fordham University, 

New York, New York 

* * * 

Linington, Elizabeth The Proud Man 

Viking. Nov. 7, 1955. 405p. $3.95. 

Contemporary with the early days of Elizabeth’s reign 
and while Mary Stuart was still nominally Queen of 
Scotland there exploded in Ireland a fireball, known 


as Shane O’Neill, who blistered well the English hands 
before he was finally extinguished by treachery in 1567. 
Lusty, vigorous, dominating, proud, crafty and able, 
Shane O’Neill became not only Chief of the Clan 
O’Neill but, in effect, Prince of Ulster, ruler of the 
Northern half of Ireland, a reign, however, enforced 
by violence and never secure. It is the story of Shane 
O’Neill and his tumultuously meteoric career from 
1559 until 1567 that is told by Miss Linington in The 
Proud Man. It is told through the persons of Rory 
McGuinness, young clansman who became O’Neill’s 
personal bodyguard, Shane, himself, his captains and a 
whole series of participants in the episodes which are 
linked together by the author. 

The story begins with Shane’s election to the chieftain¬ 
ship in defiance of the treaty signed by his Anglophile 
father Con, who had named Matthew of Dungannon 
as the heir. It continues through his scheme to win 
the hand of Elizabeth, his enforced stay in England, his 
successful war against Radcliffe and the destruction of 
the English Army, the stealing of Catherine MacLean 
from her husband, Calvagh, the O’Donnell, his con¬ 
quests of Antrim and Tyrconnell, his incursions into 
Connaught and Leinster and his final war against the 
English when, tempted by the offer of a thousand mer¬ 
cenaries he could use to crush the English, and a 
rebellious O’Donnell, he was treacherously slain by 
Aspuke MacDonnel for the reward of 10,000 pounds 
of gold offered by Elizabeth. 

The story, episodic though it is, is still rapid and action- 
packed with incident after incident of battle, intrigue, 
murder, rapine and violence woven together into a 
credible tale of those times. Shane O’Neill is pictured 
as the typical hero, a proud, self-confident, talented 
leader who drew the devotion of all about him. But 
he was over-weening and could brook no opposition. 
When his charm failed to win Elizabeth he immediate¬ 
ly determined to revive the High Kingship of Ireland, 
for himself of course, and thus to drive the English 
from Ireland. 

His own desires and his own stubbornness, however, 
thwarted his goal since he alienated all his allies and 
was even excommunicated by the Pope. He could in¬ 
duce no loyalty in the conquered clans and consequent¬ 
ly could never exert his full force against England. The 
Irish are pictured as more or less natural men with a 
lust for battle, women and food, a lust which they 
satiated whenever the opportunity arose. Religion is 
not presented as playing any major role in their lives— 
only strength and violence. There is much profanity, 
acceptance of prostitution as natural; revenge is re¬ 
garded as righteous and violence in any form in con¬ 
doned. In general, the book is suitable for adults but 
deserves no great recognition. 

Leonard N. Wolf, Ph.D., 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Norris, Kathleen The Best of Kathleen Norris 
Hanover House. Nov. 7, 1955. 628p. $3.95. 

Not that it makes a great deal of difference, but there 
do happen to be two “firsts” associated with this collec¬ 
tion from one of our most prolific writers. Miss Norris 
has been at this writing business for quite a number of 
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years. In fact, her first work, Mother, appeared back 
in 1912. That’s even before this reviewer first saw the 
light of day, and now he must admit that this is his 
first meeting with this author. Miss Norris’ first, how¬ 
ever, is much more important. Among these “best” 
is included her first play. It is about Charles Dickens 
and has never been published before. 

With almost two books a year over the last four dec¬ 
ades, an author must shudder when asked to face the 
task of selecting her best. But Miss Norris is not one 
to hesitate. So she chose, and came up with two 
novels: Mother and The American Flaggs; eight short 
stories, six of which are taken from the Irish-in-New 
York series; three very brief essays; and the aforemen¬ 
tioned play. 

Now where does the reviewer begin without doing in¬ 
justice to an author of this stature? Mother! What 
more need be said than that this is a wonderful senti¬ 
mental tribute to the best woman in anyone’s world. 
The American Flaggs! There’s a family — wealthy, 
proud, clannish, and haughty. Some poor lass marries 
one of the worthless offspring while he is on his death¬ 
bed. And she did it simply to make him happy in 
those agonizing moments. So the ingrate recovers, 
makes life unbearably miserable for her until she is 
about on the point of getting a divorce and marrying 
one of his relatives. Does she? Naturally not! The 
weak-kneed drunkard reforms, the crotchety old 
mother-in-law comes down from her lofty perch and 
everyone lives happily after. 

When it comes to the short stories, they all seem to 
have been cut from the same pattern. Here we have 
the older ladies (usually widows) concerned about the 
affairs of their neighbors of whom they whisper over 
their cups of steaming tea. Said neighbors are gen¬ 
erally the younger lassies who have come from un¬ 
savory homes or who have fallen in love with married 
men. The chatterers, more often than not, are quite 
pious women, imploring heaven’s help in their own 
humble way. And in their own subtle, (not always 
exemplary), way they generally save someone from a 
fate worse than death. 

When it comes to scoundrels, however, you have 
to meet Charles Dickens, The Inimitable. Having 
achieved fame and fortune, he drives his wife from 
their home, insisting that Georgie, his sister-in-law re¬ 
main to take care of the children. Katy accuses Georgie 
of having alienated her husband’s affection and the 
sister actually does believe that Charles is in love with 
her. Not so! Dickens’ eyes have fallen on much 
younger and fairer womanhood, thus leaving two 
broken hearts in his new conquests. 

Let no one fall into the error of believing that Miss 
Norris is not a writer of merit. Her characters are 
flesh and blood; they live and breathe, and you get to 
know and understand them and their problems. And 
rhey live with you, long after you have finished their 
stories. Maybe some of the plots are a bit hackneyed 
or read much like the soap operas. Nevertheless the 
entertainment ingredients are there. And Miss Norris 
knows how to serve it to her audience. It certainly 
must help to kill the monotony of housework. How 
else can we account for forty years of such success? 
And if the characters are not completely sound moral 


individuals, they usually manage to come out fairly 
well in the end. 

Francis I. Ullrich, Ph.D., 
Fordham University, 

New York , New York 

* # * 

Raucat, Thomas The Honorable Picnic 

Viking. Nov. 14, 1955. 319p. $3.50. 

Reissued this year, The Honorable Picnic was originally 
published in French in 1927. Its locale is Tokio and its 
environs in June, 1922. It depicts the Japanese as in¬ 
teresting and civilized. Fifteen years after its original 
publication, its reissue in this country would have been 
unthinkable. I recall having heard a prominent clergy¬ 
man refer to the Japanese in 1942 as “little yellow 
beasts.” His audience, made up of Christians, agreed 
heartily with him. Very few Christians in America 
at the time regretted the extermination of the Chris¬ 
tians in Nagasaki in 1945. After all, they were Japanese. 
Now that we need the help of Japan against our former 
associate in arms, Russia, the Japanese have again man¬ 
aged to achieve respectability in America, and it is 
therefore possible to reissue this delightful volume, 
which might be classified as a “light” novel, for lack 
of any more fitting category. 

Thomas Raucat’s book, translated by Leonard Cline, 
gives the reader the impression that the various chap¬ 
ters were written by the Japanese participants them¬ 
selves. A European diplomat wishes to spend a short 
holiday with a Japanese girl at a resort near Tokio. 
Some of his male friends believe that the foreigner will 
enjoy his holiday more if they accompany him unin¬ 
vited on the holiday jaunt. The young girl concerned 
invites two of her women friends to accompany her on 
the holiday trip. One of these friends brings along her 
two-year-old son. The complications which follow con¬ 
stitute the material for the book. Much of it is really 
humorous; at the end of the story, however, a starkly 
tragic development makes a terrific impression upon the 
reader. Intended for adults, it has a unique flavor 
which you will not soon forget. 

Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 
Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois 

* * * 

Martindale, S.J., C. C. The Castle and the Ring 
Kenedy. Nov. 17, 1955. 280p. $3.75. 

“And entering into the house, they found the child with 
Mary his mother, and falling down they adored him; and 
opening their treasures, they offered him gifts; gold, frankin¬ 
cense, and myrrh.” 

What happened to the gifts brought to Bethlehem by 
the Magi? The Castle and the Ring gives the answer. 
Its story is a mixture of history, legend, and imagina¬ 
tion intended by its author only as a “recreation”; but 
the reader absorbs from it also an intimate view of early 
Christianity, Catholic life at various periods of history, 
many saints of the Church, and a number of famous 
personages, all reported with carefully authentic detail. 

A series of dated vignettes in Part I trace the gifts from 
Luke the Physician to the nineteenth century. A per¬ 
secution in Laodikia results in destruction of the frank¬ 
incense and myrrh in 165, and the gold is then made 
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into an ornament. It survives in this form until Con¬ 
stantine has it turned into a ring for St. Helena. 
Thereafter the ring has many adventures and witnesses 
the whole course of the Middle Ages, Renaissance, and 
modern world. Inevitably, too, it transforms the lives 
of all who give or receive it. Simeon Stylites, St. Gene¬ 
vieve, Queen Clotilda, Gregory of Tours, Clovis, Al- 
cuin, Bernard of Clairvaux, St. Hildegard, Francis of 
Assisi, Catherine of Sienna — all of these and more 
enter its history before an Augustinian friar bestows it 
on Hugh Medd, an English pilgrim to Cortona. 

Thus the ring travels to Medby Castle in northern 
England, where it reposes in a cave chapel as a symbol 
of the Medd’s staunch Catholicism throughout the re¬ 
ligious strife that ranges from Henry VIII to the eight¬ 
eenth century. At the close of this part, however, one 
branch of the family drifts into a mixed marriage and 
away from the Church. 

Part II, more fanciful and allegorical, relates the life of 
Rupert Medd, of the renegade line, as he grows from a 
youthful agnosticism into an awakened Catholicism. 
Even when his life-long friend Robert Brent is con¬ 
verted, he resists the Church; but the lessons of the 
Boer and World wars are followed by his inheritance 
of the title and estate, which place him within the 
preternatural influence of the ring. In the chapel he 
eventually accepts the Old Faith of his ancestors. From 
Russia, whither he later goes with missionary purpose, 
Rupert sends the ring back to Robert, who has it em¬ 
bedded in a chalice that he gives to a priest enroute to 
Palestine so that it will be returned to its origin. 

Did all of this, or any of it, really happen? When his 
story was appearing serially in The Pylon, Father Mar- 
tindale often was asked this question. His reply is that 
Part I tries to abide by documented history; Part II, 
which allegorizes the everlasting and indestructible 
quality of divine truth and grace as symbolized by the 
ring, in contrast with perishable human achievements 
and vicissitudes as seen in the lives of the Medds amid 
the moil of modern life, is frankly the work of a 
novelist. But it comes from a novelist who perceives 
the hand of Providence in man’s affairs and is capable 
of representing it in artistic narrative without becoming 
sermonic or obvious. 

This kind of mixture of fact and fancy is difficult to 
write well. It easily degenerates into believe-it-or-not 
history, a John Erskine flippancy, or pure imagination. 
Partly Father Martindale’s success is due to precise dat¬ 
ing, an admirable reserve that respects his material but 
disdains fanaticism, and a mature assimilation of the 
spirit of each age and culture depicted. The chief 
factor, however, is a prose style ideally suited to the 
purpose: a mixture of poetic charm, factual adequacy, 
and chaste rhetoric that is at once relaxing and in¬ 
vigorating. The Castle and the Ring will provide im¬ 
pressive reading, at Christmas or any time, for everyone. 

George E. Grauel, Ph.D., 

John Carroll University, 

Cleveland 18, Ohio 

* * * 

Burnett, Whit (ed.) This Is My Best Humor 

Dial. Dec. 5, 1955. 552p. $5.00. 

Since artists are notoriously poor critics of their own 
work, asking an author or cartoonist to select his best 


piece for an anthology is risky business. Whit Burnett 
has taken that risk with better results than might have 
been anticipated. He has gathered together the choice 
pieces of some of the best contemporary humorists and 
in many instances the reader will enthusiastically 
second the authors’ choices. 

Some of the first essays in the book are not very promis¬ 
ing since they offer what has come to be the conven¬ 
tional, labored treatment of human ineffectuality. After 
a short space, however, there appears the perfect classic 
in this genre, Paul F. Jennings’ “Report on Resisten- 
tialism.” It is a splendidly delicate piece of satire, with 
even the use of topical names made inoffensive. From 
there on the fare is mixed, with the good predominating 
and the excellent sometimes shining forth, as in Ruth 
McKenney’s story of her grandfather’s dog and James 
Thurber’s “Alarms at Night.” Only occasionally does 
some tired old stuff make itself evident. 

This book would be a very pleanant thing, with con¬ 
tents ranging from the strained but mildly amusing to 
the hilarious were it not for some of the cartoons and 
two of the short stories. The cartoons are, in general, 
a singularly uninspired lot—far inferior to the essays, 
stories ,and verses—and some of them are perfect object 
lessons in how an attempt at being risque can end in 
adolescent crudity. The short stories by Jean Dutourd 
and Christopher Morley are classified as satirical but 
the classification seems to be only a fruitless effort to 
justify their inclusion in an anthology of humor. Why 
the author thought them humorous is a mystery. Du- 
tourd’s story of an adventure in sex lacks any distinc¬ 
tion and Morley’s over-written description of sexual 
morbidity has nothing to recommend it except rare 
flashes of verbal brilliance. Mr. Burnett almost suc¬ 
ceeded in assembling a tasteful anthology. 

* * * 

Rosenberg, Eleanor Leicester, Patron of Letters 
Columbia University. 1955. 395p. $5.25. 

The long and often fulsome dedication, that prominent 
feature of Elizabethan books, has seldom been con¬ 
sidered a reliable source of information. Eleanor Rosen¬ 
berg recognizes the limitations of the individual flatter¬ 
ing preface but she has assembled and studied all the 
dedications to one personage—Robert Dudley, earl of 
Leicester—to see whether the sum could contribute 
knowledge that the parts do not. 

Though the suspicion of insincerity aroused by one 
preface is merely compounded, not modified, by a hun¬ 
dred, this compilation does throw light on the recipient 
of the dedications and on the problem of patronage. 
It may not provide any new conclusions about the way 
in which writers chose and cultivated patrons but it 
does make obvious, by sheer abundance of concrete 
examples, the fears, the trials, of Elizabethan writers, 
their scurryings for favor and, on the part of the ruling 
powers, the calculated utilization of letters for propa¬ 
ganda. And though Leicester’s life is not Doctor Rosen¬ 
berg’s subject—reflecting the prefaces, she shows him 
only in the most favorable light—the collected titles of 
books offered to him, the sketches of authors who ap¬ 
pealed to him, and the assembled expressions of grati¬ 
tude made to him illustrate his interests and his activi¬ 
ties. In very few of these instances is there any evi¬ 
dence that Leicester helped his proteges at financial 
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cost to himself; and, in general, the value of a noble¬ 
man’s acceptance of a book is made no clearer by this 
compilation. By collecting all these prefaces, however, 
and co-ordinating them with a wealth of pertinent data, 
Dr. Rosenberg establishes the useful, if not very sur¬ 
prising, conclusion that the writers who turned to 
Leicester for patronage were sympathetic with his poli¬ 
tical and religious views and that he sometimes ren¬ 
dered material assistance to men of letters. 

Dr. Rosenberg has put together a great deal of informa¬ 
tion. Many of the incidental conclusions she draws 
from her facts are controvertible, if not invalid, but she 
marshals her material well. When she steps aside from 
her immediate area of competence, however, she shows 
too great a tendency toward facile dogmatism. She 
should not, of course, be held open to criticism on 
points outside the scope of her work but, inevitably, 
she does voice opinions on Elizabethan political and 
religious controversies and these opinions are certainly 
open to criticism. Dr. Rosenberg follows quite trust¬ 
ingly an old and now largely outmoded doctrine on 
Elizabethan controversies. It may be sympathy with 
the man she writes about that leads her into a partisan 
presentation; but the fact is that she writes history with 
one-sidedness of the authors who molded the thought 
of English Protestants in the days when history was 
considered a medium for apologetics rather than an 
objective science. 

William B. Hill, S.J., 

St. Isaac Jogues Novitiate, 

Wernersville, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Pernoud, Regine The Retrial of Joan of Arc 

Translated by J. M. Cohen. Foreword by Katherine Anne 
Porter. Harcourt, Brace. Nov. 4, 1955. 250p. $4.75. 

The Retrial of Joan of Arc is not another biography of 
Saint Joan. It is a presentation of extracts from the 
evidence and depositions offered at her second trial, 
which was begun twenty years after her execution and 
which resulted in the nullification of the first trial and 
the “rehabilitation” of the Maid. 

Despite its great historical importance, the record of 
this second trial has been wholly unavailable in English 
up to now and there has been only a fragmentary edi¬ 
tion in French. Even Quicherat’s huge and unwieldy 
Latin transcription of 1841 has been almost impossible 
to procure. Mme. Pernoud has filled this lack by means 
of a tremendous labor of scholarship and devotion, and 
has now made these vital documents available to us in 
a firmly organized and compact form. 

Sometimes Mme. Pernoud’s book is made tedious by 
tangles of names and dates and minor details, by the 
weight of repetitious testimony, by the formulas of ques¬ 
tion and reply in the depositions of the witnesses, and 
by the rehabilitation inquiry. Yet it is just these quali¬ 
ties of accuracy, thoroughness, limitless patience in 
scholarship which give the book its purpose and value. 
And there is much that is fresh and exciting even in 
the legalistic account of Joan’s life: an anecdote, a 
scene, a fragment of testimony about Saint Joan will 
suddenly bring her back to life, and place her vividly 
in a real situation. 

Another source of excitement in the book lies in the 
personality of the author. Mme. Pernoud from time to 


time makes anything but objective comments on the 
historical figures and the evidence she is dealing with. 
Nationalistic feeling and devotion to Joan rouse her to 
an unscholarly but affecting anger against the English 
and, more, against the French “cowards” and “benefice- 
hunters” who collaborated in the conviction and put¬ 
ting to death of the nineteen-year-old saint. But this 
is not to say that Mme. Pernoud has substituted judg¬ 
ment and interpretation for fact. All the facts and all 
the documents are presented, and the author’s edi¬ 
torializing is kept distinctly separate from the material 
of the case. 

The Retrial of Joan of Arc does not offer the satisfaction 
that almost any biography of Saint Joan does; but, of 
course, it was not intended to. Its focus, obviously, is 
on the second trial, and it is a source book, a record 
of historical fact, rather than the story of a life. Still 
it is a work of great value—as a reference book, as an 
antidote to the floods of loose speculation written about 
Saint Joan, as a collection of documents frequently 
thrilling in their viva voce, eye-witness authenticity. 
And if the essence of Saint Joan is not in these pages, 
we could not expect to find it in any book. She was 
unique—inexplicable and miraculous. 

Richard T. Horchler, Ph.D., 

St. Peter's College, 

Jersey City, New Jersey 

* * * 

Binns, Archie 

Mrs. Fiske and the American Theatre 
Crown. Dec. 6, 1955. 436p. $5.00. 

Mrs. Fiske and the American Theatre is the kind of 
biography that makes a person wonder why anyone 
reads fiction! Although a tremendous amount of re¬ 
search must have gone into it, the book wears its 
scholarship lightly—even pertly—and the rich docu¬ 
mentation is never obtrusive. Here is a biographer who 
knows his subject, his facts and his craft. Mr. Binns 
studies Minnie Fiske’s life in conjunction with the per¬ 
sons and social forces that influenced and molded it; 
he evaluates her contribution to the theatre with objec¬ 
tivity and skill. In the preface Mr. Binn’s states: “She 
was so much and so many different things that a sum¬ 
mary can only nibble around the edges and dislodge a 
few crumbs.” If crumbs they be, they prove more ap¬ 
petizing and satisfying to the reader than many a so- 
called literary banquet. 

Born of a theatrical family in 1864 Minnie Maddern 
Fiske was only two years of age when she began to 
accompany her actress mother to the theatre and 
learned to know “the odoriferous medley of gas, paint 
and mold dear to the hearts of all true children of the 
stage.” From that moment until her death in 1932 
Mrs. Fiske lived in and for the theatre. 

There were many facets to Mrs. Fiske’s colorful and 
complex personality and Archie Binns examines and 
illumines them all. As a result the biography is fasci¬ 
nating from beginning to end and the task of choosing 
high-lights for a review is a difficult one. However, 
two facts should be mentioned because of their effect 
on the contemporary theatre. 

On February 15, 1894, Mrs. Fiske gave a single per¬ 
formance of A Doll’s House and with it cracked the 
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solid front of a twenty-year-old American opposition to 
Ibsen. Thereafter she became the outstanding ex¬ 
ponent of realism in all areas of dramatic production. 
With her talent and popularity she was able to develop 
the taste for this type of entertainment to such a degree 
that realism still dominates our theatre. 

For many the most exciting part of this biography will 
be the section that deals with Mrs. Fiske’s war with the 
great Frohman Theatre Syndicate. This trust con¬ 
trolled all the first class theatres in America, had a firm 
hold on those in England and Australia, and reached 
into France and Germany. Minnie Fiske was the only 
artist who refused to surrender to Syndicate terms. As 
a result she had to play to first class audiences in third 
class houses, in parks and on tennis courts. Finally, 
after twelve years of battle, Charles Frohman offered 
Mrs. Fiske the use of any Syndicate house—on her own 
terms. The diminutive red-head had won her long 
fight. She had stood alone “a pinpoint of resistance 
but the pinpoint was diamond hard and it split the 
trust.” 

In Mrs. Fiske Mr. Binns has found a valiant and fasci¬ 
nating woman; in him, she has been given the ideal 
biographer. To them both we owe a vote of thanks! 
Mrs. Fiske and the American Theatre is recommended 
for every reading list! 

Sister Gregory, O.P., 

Rosary College, 

River Forest, Illinois 

* * * 

Cuneo, Ernest Life with F iorello 

Macmillan. Oct. 18, 1955. 209p. $4.00. 

Fiorello La Guardia was sworn in as Mayor of New 
York City in the home of Judge Samuel Seabury at 
midnight on Jannary 1, 1934. Twelve years later he 
gave up the office with a public reputation of being 
New York’s greatest mayor. La Guardia had crusaded 
for good government. He succeeded in chasing Tam¬ 
many Hall out of the City Hall and for three consecu¬ 
tive terms as mayor inspired a sense of civic decency 
in the people of the five boroughs. That is the period 
of La Guardia’s life which we all remember. It was 
only yesterday. 

Ernest Cuneo was La Guardia’s law clerk and became 
a member of La Guardia’s staff when Fiorello, “the 
Little Flower,” was in the House of Representatives. 
This entertaining morsel of personal reminiscences is 
concerned entirely with La Guardia’s Congressional 
career. La Guardia represented the Twentieth Con¬ 
gressional District, the area in upper Manhattan 

bounded on the north by 120th Street, on the south by 
100th Street, on the west by Lexington Avenue, and 
on the east by the East River. Its core was at 116th 
Street and Lexington Avenue; and the population was 
predominantly Italian, Jewish and Puerto Rican. Fio¬ 
rello served his district well; his work day was twelve 
to fourteen hours; he never turned a constitutent away. 
Service was his credo. And this book abounds with 
amusing stories of Fiorello, his friends, his enemies. 

As La Guardia’s law clerk, Cuneo had no easy task. 
He was working for a human dynamo. For example, 
the day before he moved to impeach Andrew Mellon, 
La Guardia set Cuneo the task of looking up the entire 


history of Cabinet impeachments. Here, I think, Cuneo 
has made a major error: he refers on page 55 to a Sec¬ 
retary of War named Belton; this reviewer believes that 
the man in question is Belknap, one of Grant’s Secre¬ 
taries who was impeached in 1869. There was never 
a Secretary of War named Belton. However, when 
Cuneo produced the material for the “Major” or 
“Maje,” La Guardia praised him publicly and referred 
to him as a “youth who would become the first Latin 
President of the United States.” For the rest of Fio- 
rello’s days, Cuneo was “Mr. President.” 

There was never a dull moment while La Guardia was 
around. Cuneo has praise and criticism for his hero. 
He reveals the Little Flower as a man with a brimstone 
vocabulary, a lover of children, a hater of male ballet 
dancers, and a sworn enemy of crooks. La Guardia 
had a fierce sense of humor, and was not above playing 
practical jokes on his associates. 

On the whole this is one of the most delightful little 
stories to come along in some time. For those who love 
New York, this is almost required reading. The photo¬ 
graphs of La Guardia are excellent. Some of the lan¬ 
guage, especially the constant use of the Lord’s name, 
could have been omitted. The book would also profit 
from the addition of an index to permit quick reference 
to some of the more memorable tales and anecdotes. 
Otherwise, young and old may well profit from Life 
with Fiorello. It is part of the story of a “great guy.” 

Chairman, History Department, 

Frank C. Brown, 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Stevenson, Elizabeth Henry Adams 

Macmillan. Nov. 29, 1955. 425p. $6.00. 

“Enigma,” frequent verdict of American literary history 
on writer Henry Adams, is a handy, all-purpose word 
to have in the case of this inscrutable personality. While 
Adams, in a moment of septic self-amusement, called 
himself “a conservative Christian anarchist,” literary 
cognoscenti have variously labelled him cynic, arch¬ 
individualist, American Hamlet, mystico - pantheist, 
genius with a “satanic kink.” This man, who toward 
the close of his life could write with baleful urbanity 
that he feared he was in peril of becoming a Christian, 
was also the author of Mont-Saint'Michel and Chartres, 
a scholarly book plethoric with resplendent misconcep¬ 
tions about the place of devotion to Our Lady in thir¬ 
teenth-century Catholicism. Miss Stevenson’s biography 
of this Harvard brahmin turned diplomat, journalist, 
medievalist, novelist, and literary gadfly of the Gilded 
Age and polluted politics, does not attempt to disprove 
the “enigma” epithet. But by the end of the book, the 
thoughtful reader will certainly have concluded to the 
justness of the label. 

Written in a style that shows control, high-precision, 
and low-key color in keeping with the subject, this 
biography is a model of objectivity. (The bibliography, 
exhaustive notes, and minutely itemized indices at the 
end of the book, also recommend it is a case-study for 
aspiring biographers.) Miss Stevension does not try to 
give us what Robert Louis Stevenson would call “a 
snow-and-ink portrait” of her shadowy subject. Over¬ 
simplification of the odyssey of a brilliant mind, broad- 
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awake to its own somewhat debonair retreat into de¬ 
spair, would be a sophomoric blunder on the part of 
any biographer. What Miss Stevenson does then is a 
study that cards out of the abundant evidence of 
Adams’s correspondence and celebrated, if still eso¬ 
teric, writings, the multiple strands of ever darkening 
doubts that in the end seem to have bound over this 
desperate man to his spiritual wasteland. The author, 
for the most part, betrays no tendency to hurrah for a 
“hero.” She does not try to beat her data into a ready- 
mix batter of her own presuppositions. However, this 
reviewer felt that some readers might justifiably infer 
in the last few chapters an implicit auctorial admiration 
for Adam’s chilly, beau geste resignation, as the scholar 
waited for death at the blank wall of his skepticism. 
The biographer’s expository comments and insights on 
the grim stages of Adams’s famous reeducation to de¬ 
spair never appear to outrun the evidence of her 
sources; the panels of exposition chord well in content 
and intensity with the factual development of her 
study. Her virtues as biographer emerge brilliantly 
beginning with the twelfth chapter, the account of the 
suicide of Adams’s wife, (by cyanide of potassium), the 
emotional climacteric that caused the first brutal dis¬ 
coloration of Adams’s despair—a despair never to heal, 
but to spread ruinously into a blackening wound that 
left him dead-alive in soul for the last two decades of 
his life. 

The mature reader, rooted in spiritual absolutes, may 
sense something vaguely horripilating in this story of a 
genius with a tragic flaw who showed at the end of his 
life an almost virtual willingness to lower upon himself 
the lid of the coffin of his intellectual lostness. But 
even then he was more of an enigma, for he left 
secreted in an old wallet found after his death, his now 
famous prayer-poem to the Virgin of Chartres which 
Alfred Noyes calls “. . . one of the most remarkable 
pieces of self-revelation in modern times; ... it sud¬ 
denly lays bare the profound hunger of a mind robbed 
of its spiritual heritage.” 

Thomas Rowan, C.SS.R., 

St. Mary's College, 

North East, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Wisbey, Herbert A., Jr. Soldiers Without Swords 
Macmillan. Nov. 20, 1955. 242p. $4.00. 

In his preface the author states his purpose “to provide 
a concise, accurate, objective history of the Salvation 
Army in the United States that would be of use both 
to Salvationists and to students of American social and 
religious history.” He is successful to a degree, and to 
that degree this book is a valuable addition to the 
literature dealing with this and similar religio-social 
movements. Unfortunately, however, it seldom rises 
above the level of descriptive narration; and it is this 
reviewer’s impression that a full understanding of the 
Salvation Army and its accomplishments requires 
dimensions not to be gained in the sources employed 
by Dr. Wisbey. 

The history of the Salvation Army in America is faith¬ 
fully recorded here, from its beginning as an English 
invasion launching its first “attack” at a New York City 
variety theatre, through the early trials and scornful 
rebuffs to which it was subjected, through internal dis¬ 


sensions and schisms, into the “era of respectability” in 
which its good works received lavish public plaudits 
and support. The author carefully describes its de¬ 
veloping organizational structure as it spread across a 
growing nation and repeatedly notes the pattern of 
semi-military discipline which bound even the major 
figures of its past. The peak events of its history are 
also here: the various Jubilee congresses, General Wil¬ 
liam Booth’s triumphal speaking tours, the succession of 
changes in command. And enthusiastic note is taken 
of the magnificent work the Army has done in feeding 
and housing homeless men and wayward women, in 
aiding victims of sudden catastrophe, in serving the 
fighting men of two World Wars—and in fitting all of 
these into its overall dedication to personal and moral 
regeneration. 

Yet there is much that is not here, probably through 
no fault of the author. The full story of the Salvation 
Army does not end with the bare facts of historic 
events. An adequate history will necessarily rest upon 
the spiritual works its has performed; this might well 
require a history of the movement told in terms of an 
integrated series of intimate biographies of its leaders, 
its rank-and-file workers, and some representative mem¬ 
bers of the spiritual salvage for which it claims credit. 
A failing more clearly within the range of a historian’s 
competence concerns the background dynamics of many 
of these events the author reports. For example, the 
coverage given to the major schisms and shifts in leader¬ 
ship is based on newspaper accounts, editorials and 
public letters published in the Salvation Army’s War 
Cry, and on reports included in available (often “offi¬ 
cial”) biographies of the principals involved. Since 
through so much of the Army’s history it was some¬ 
thing of a closed “family corporation,” it would seem 
that one indispensable source would be the personal 
letters, records, and reports that circulated among the 
various members of the Booth family. Failing the in¬ 
sights that could be gained only from such documents— 
and it is quite clear that these data were not available 
firsthand to the author—these crises, and many of the 
normal operations reported here are closed to the fuller 
understanding of the movement which should be the 
fruit of a history such as Dr. Wisbey sought to produce. 

Gordon C. Zahn, 

Loyola University, 

Chicago, Illinois 

* * * 

Asimov, Isaac and William C. Boyd 

Races and People 
Abelard-Schuman. Nov. 29, 1955. 189p (26 maps and 
diagrams). $2.75. 

This is a very good book on race. Its audience includes 
fourth year High School and early college students and 
the general reading public. And it is very important 
that we have such a readable and correct book on race, 
because various forms of racism are culturally inherent 
in most of us. By racism I mean the fact that people 
think that other peoples are inferior not only because 
their customs differ, but because they belong to other 
racial groups, that there is a connection between “their 
queer customs” and their different race. This attitude 
is, of course, dangerous, at home and abroad. I find 
from my work with the Institute of Mission Studies, 
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which is designed to train missionaries more aptly for 
their foreign work, that even the most zealous and 
charitable of us are infected with varying degrees of 
racism. 

Races and People points out in simple language, (and 
yet without pulling technical punches in terminology), 
the minor biological and other value of racial differ¬ 
ences, how difficult it is to analyze race, and how a 
start at the proper analysis of race has been made with 
the aid of the science of genetics. 

There are, inevitably, some minor technical points on 
which this reviewer would like to dwell, if this were a 
technical anthropological review; however, the highest 
compliment will be paid this book by the reviewer 
when he makes his college students read it. It should 
be emphasized that Races and People is recommended 
for wide general reading, not merely for college stu¬ 
dents. 

J. Franklin Ewing, S.J., 

Associate Professor of Anthropology, 

Fordham University, 

New York, New York 

* * * 

Zaharias, Babe Didrikson, as told to Harry Paxton 
This Life Yve Lead; My Autobiography 
A. S. Barnes. Nov. 7, 1955. 242p. $4.00. 

In 1949 Babe Didrikson Zaharias was voted greatest 
female athlete of the half century by the Associated 
Press, testimony to a brilliant career in sports from 
sudden fame during the 1932 Olympic Games to gain¬ 
ing the title Women’s Champion in the world of golf. 
In between and later on the number of victories and 
near victories in almost all branches of athletics, but 
particularly in golf, reached unusual proportions. 

“All my life I’ve had the urge to do things better than 
anyone else” writes Babe Zaharias and it seems to have 
been this ambition that provided the incentive required 
for long hours of practice and sustained it to win 
through when the competitive odds seemed almost in¬ 
surmountable, the most notable example being her 
comeback in golf after undergoing major cancer surgery, 
which won for her the Ben Hogan Trophy. This fight 
to overcome the physical weaknesses following her seri¬ 
ous illness has likely made the public more aware of 
Babe Zaharias than any of her sports’ achievements 
could have done. It was difficult to accept the situa¬ 
tion in the first place, but Mrs. Zaharias states that she 
could do so because “my idea has always been that 
whatever God intended for me in this life, I’d go along 
with.” (p. 201) 

Of Norwegian ancestry, Mildred Ella (Babe) Didrikson 
was born in Port Arthur, Texas, and grew up in Beau¬ 
mont. Her family was poor but happy, with parents 
and children mutually devoted. After exhibiting re¬ 
markable skill in high school basketball, she became 
the protegee of Col. M. J. McCombs, who directed the 
women’s athletic program of the Employers Casualty 
Company of Dallas, and a star athlete. Under his 
subtle prodding, she ventured into various fields and 
captured many titles to become the wonder girl of 
sport. As a result, her services were much in demand 
but the Employers Casualty matched all offers to re¬ 
tain her. Fame brought fortune and the pleasure of 


assisting her parents and family. In traveling the golf 
circuits Babe Didrikson met the wrestler George Zaha¬ 
rias, and married him. Zaharias has guided her career 
and at his instigation she took the British Women’s 
Amateur golf title in 1947, the first American to do so. 
This victory more than any other served to establish 
the championship quality of Babe Zaharias’ game. 

During her lifetime Mrs. Zaharias has met many famous 
figures in the sporting and entertainment world and 
with these she is most at home; through skilled adapta¬ 
tion of her given talents she has become internationally 
famous; but none of these things has turned the head 
of the girl from Beaumont who set out to win. Numer¬ 
ous photographs give graphic support to the many 
events mentioned in the autobiography and show Babe 
Zaharias to be an unpretentious, warm-hearted woman 
and a good sport. 

The book was written in collaboration with Harry Pax¬ 
ton whose preface is a tribute to the subject for her 
personal charm and natural virtues. A tape recorder 
was used as Mrs. Zaharias reviewed her life and the 
native flavor of her mode of speech has been retained. 

As she completed her autobiography a recurrence of 
the illness she thought she had conquered took place 
and as this review is written sport headlines refer to her 
engaged in a new battle for life. Whatever the out¬ 
come, one feels that in accepting the challenge Babe 
Zaharias will fight to the finish and take the decision 
in good spirit. 

Rosemary McCormick, 

Toronto, Canada 

* * * 

Pope, Edwin Football Greatest Coaches 

Tupper & Love. Oct. 7, 1955. 334p. $2.95. 

I consider Georgia sports columnist Edwin Pope’s debut 
as an author a successful one. I would recommend 
this book, (with an excellent foreword by Bill Corum), 
to all sports fans. As a coach I feel that a better 
understanding of our problems would result if all fans 
were to read this book. 

The book is comprised of twenty-eight short sketches, 
depicting the lives of men who made great contribu¬ 
tions to modern football and also to the American way 
of life—from Amos Alonzo Stagg, who coached for 
three-quarters of a century and the fabulous Knute 
Rockney of Notre Dame to present day greats such as 
Bui Wilkinson of Oklahoma and Jim Tatum of Mary¬ 
land. Each sketch includes a biography, records and 
achievements, methods that contributed to their great¬ 
ness and little known facts about the human side of 
coaching. It presents specific examples of the influence 
exerted by coaches in developing the “whole man” and 
in preparing him for the battle of life not just the battle 
on Saturday afternoon. Many of the anecdotes were 
new to me and all of them are interesting, often 
humorous. 

It is obvious that a large amount of research was done 
in compiling the facts—facts that are not “cloaked” as 
is often the case in writing the lives of famous men. 
The twenty-eight men were selected by a vote of more 
than fifty of the nation’s top sports writers. I do not 
question the choice of these twenty-eight as I am fully 
aware of their right to this distinction. However, al- 
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though I may be prejudiced, I believe that an injustice 
was done by the omission of my college coach, Jim 
Crowley of Fordham fame. During Coach Crowley’s 
tenure at Fordham, he played the strongest teams in 
the country and amassed a record second to none. 

The name of Pete Carlesimo, I am told, is not con¬ 
spicuous by its absence. 

P. A. Carlesimo, 

Director of Athletics, 
University of Scranton 

* * * 

Todd, James and Todd, Janet Maclean 

Voices from the Past. A Classical Anthology 
for the Modern Reader 

With an Introduction by Sir Maurice Bowra. Dutton. 
Sept. 22, 1955. $6.50. 

This is an anthology that more than fulfills the ambi¬ 
tious promise of its title. It is as comprehensive as is 
possible within the limits of a volume of its size, it is 
unusually well-balanced, and it reflects impeccable 
literary judgment and taste in the selections chosen. 
A most welcome feature is the inclusion of passages 
from Christian Greek and Latin writers. The Intro¬ 
duction is short (pp. 25-35), but the editors, both 
Classical scholars of long experience, have succeeded 
in giving the modern reader—who can now be usually 
presumed to be Latinless as well as Greekless—a clear, 
accurate, and brightly written survey of Ancient Greek 
and Latin literature, including a sympathetic and dis¬ 
cerning appreciation of the qualities and significance of 
the Christian contribution. Thus, St. Augustine is 
characterized as follows: “Though classical remem¬ 
brances remained, the great Augustine, himself passion¬ 
ately devoted to Virgil and Cicero, transmuted the 
Latin language into something more fitted for the needs 
of his clay and cf later ages, discovering in it new 
powers of warmth, personality, exact philosophy, and 
spiritual ecstacy which made it almost a new speech.” 

Nearly 150 ancient authors or collections find a place 
in the anthology. On the quantitative side, the longest 
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selections are from Homer and Vergil, but the selec¬ 
tions from the other great classical writers are adequate. 
There is one selection from the Book of Wisdom, but 
it was decided not to include selections from the New 
Testament because it is so easily available to everyone. 
The Early Christian wiiters and works represented are: 
The Didachc, St. Ignatius, Epistle to Diognetus, Tertul- 
lian, St. Cyprian, St. Athanasius, Paulinus of Nola, St. 
Ambrose, Prudentius, St. Jerome, Synesius, St. Augus¬ 
tine, Socrates, Boethius. In place of Socrates, one might 
prefer Eusebius, and one misses Lactantius and St. 
Hilary. 

The translations have been selected on the basis of 
their merits—as judged by the editors; and the editors 
themselves have furnished a number of new and very 
good renderings. There is a remarkable variety in the 
choice of translators, for seme 150 different translators 
are represented. Old and new translations are used 
side by side, ranging from King Alfred’s version of 
Boethius to the new translations made by Mr. and 
Mrs. Todd. The reviewei would have preferred to 
read the “Anatomy of Winter” from Hesiod in stand¬ 
ard English rather than in the Scotch dialect version 
chosen, but that is a matter of personal taste. 

The book is beautifully printed and bound, is furnished 
with nine full-page illustrations, a map, and indices of 
translators and authors. This is an excellent anthology 
in every way. It is an ideal prize or gift book. 

Martin R. P. McGuire, 

Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Gibbings, Robert Trumpets from Montparnasse 
Dutton. Nov. 28, 1955. 201p. $5.00. 

The title of this, the twelfth of Mr. Gibbings’ books, 

is somewhat deceiving inasmuch as one would expect 
the book to be about Montparnasse and Montparnasse 
alone. That is not the case, however. Unable to secure 
a studio in Paris to pursue his painting, author Gibbings 
goes, after a month of frustrated searching, to the lie de 
Re in the Bay of Biscay. A few weeks later he returns 
to Paris with the hope that, now that the art schools 
have closed for the season and most of the artists have 
gone to the country, he will be able to locate an atelier. 
Again he was wrong; there were none to be had. Off he 
goes then to Venice, to the Bay of Naples, and thence 
once again to Paris. Looking a good deal like a trave¬ 
logue at first, Trumpets from Montparnasse turns out 
to be something much more charming, as readers of 
Mr. Gibbings’ previous books will know. He recreates 
the atmosphere of place, tells the popular legends re¬ 
lated to him by the people, portrays those people graphi¬ 
cally with their manners and customs and idiosyncra- 
cies, be they French, Italian or English. 

Mr. Gibbings paints as he travels, too; and eight of his 
paintings are reproduced in this volume, with full com¬ 
ment on their creation; there are, besides, about thirty 
etchings by Mr. Gibbings which illustrates his travel 
text. 

There is humor and pathos and art interpretation—Mr. 
Gibbings visits the galleries and museums wherever he 
goes—anecdotes of some famous literateurs, e.g., Theo- 
phile Gautier. Mr. Gibbings rambles, delightfully and 
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informatively. He will make you eager to trace his 
travels yourself. 

Leon Baisier, Ph.D., K.S.G., 

Xavier University, 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

★ * * 

Leithauser, Joachim G. Worlds Beyond the Horizon 
Knopf. Nov. 14, 1955. 412p. $6.75.' 

For twenty-four centuries of recorded history man has 
been engaged in that most fascinating of pastimes— 
discovering what lay over the horizon, just how green 
the grass really was beyond the next hill. In the history 
of exploration there is many an epic tale of courage and 
heroism, of persistence and determination, of toil and 
labor, of failure and success. Uncounted reams of paper 
have been used in describing the hopes and dreams, the 
successes and discoveries of those intrepid men who 
ventured out into the unknown in search of kudos, 
material and immaterial. To attempt the concentra¬ 
tion of these accounts into a single readable volume, 
encompassing all major exploration history, is something 
of an herculean task. It is little wonder and possibly 
less blame when such an attempt falls somewhat short 
of success as it does in the present case. That the 
author should have succeeded as well as he did in his 
task is a tribute to his writing ability. 

The book is divided into three parts. In the first, en¬ 
titled “Out into the Ocean,” the author gives a general 
history of the major oceanic voyages beginning with that 
of Hanno, the Carthaginian, around the west coast of 
Africa, laying most stress on the voyage of Columbus 
to the New World and those of the Portuguese around 
the southern tip of Africa to India but including Magel¬ 
lan’s circumnavigation, Cook’s voyages and many others 
such as those of Cabot and Hudson. The second part 
is called “Into the Heart of the Continent” and includes 
both exploration, exploitation and settlement. Ojeda, 
Balboa, Cortez, Pizzaro, Orellano, the German explorers 
of Bolivia, Humboldt and many others are the major 
characters for South America; de Leon, de Soto, La 
Salle, Champlain, Frontenac, Marquette, Hennepin, 
Joliet, Lewis and Clarke and others explored North 
America; Parks, Livingstone and Stanley penetrated the 
Dark Continent; Marco Polo and a host of missionaries 
and traders penetrated Asia. Part three: “The Adven¬ 
ture Goes On,” deals with exploration in the Arctic 
Ocean and the Antarctic Continent, including all but 
this year’s Byrd expedition. The last chapter of this 
section deals with possibilities of further exploration 
into space. 

Translated adequately from the German by Hugh Mer¬ 
rick and illustrated with numerous portraits and maps 
of not too good quality Worlds Beyond the Horizon is 
a book which one would like to recommend because of 
the sweep of the story which is a swiftly paced and 
interesting narrative covering a long span of interesting 
history. There are, however, several defects which 
would prevent unqualified recommendation. As a his¬ 
tory of exploration it is much too superficial and gives 
adequate coverage only to a few of the incidents in¬ 
volved. The author seems to have formed definite 
opinions and then presented them as the only possible 
meaning of events. His view of history and cultural 
development is mainly English and the Church is men¬ 


tioned on several occasions as a repressive force in the 
spread of knowledge although missionaries are given 
credit in several instances for valuable contributions. 
On the whole the book is recommendable to any adult 
reader who will recognize its deficiencies. 

* * * 

Thurston, Herbert Surprising Mystics 

Regnery. Oct. 17, 1955. 238p. $3.95. 

J. H. Crehan here edits some more of the results of 
Father Thurston’s tireless study of occult, bizarre and 
mystifying phenomena. The chapters of this book first 
appeared as separate articles in The Month or The 
Tablet between 1921 and 1939. The individuals dis¬ 
cussed (in all but one case, women) lived between the 
13th and the 20th centuries and are arranged without 
any apparent order. All the chapters have this in 
common that they sketch the strange activities of 
“border-line cases.” We are given a panorama of lives 
which, though outwardly pious, were so unusual that 
the Church hesitated to give them her unequivocal 
approval. But to study manifestations of stigmata, 
luminosities, hierognosis, and other phenomena, where 
these things were not evidently accompanied by heroic 
virtue, is to help emphasize that it is not in signs and 
wonders but in true internal humility and love of God 
that sanctity consists. 

It is becoming clear to us that it is an oversimplification 
to classify all abnormal psychic phenomena as either 
fraudulent, diabolical or divine. We ought to admit 
the existence of a small class of persons who lived in an 
atmosphere of extravagance and miracle, but who are 
not necessarily either impostors or saints. There seem 
to be exceptional people in whom the relations between 
body and mind do not appear to follow the laws ob¬ 
servable in other healthy human beings who form the 
majority of the race. 

This is an interesting, if somewhat diffuse, melange of 
unusual people and doings which should delight the 
curious, forewarn the overly-credulous and confound 
the simplist who too facilely explains the relation of 
mind to matter. 

Edward J. Sponga, S.J., Ph.D., 

Chairman, Department of Philosophy, 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Lane, Joe Heirs of Heaven 

Michael Book Co. Dec. 1, 1955. 72p. $1.00. 

Those who found Joe Lane’s cartoons Our Little Nuns, 
More Little Nuns, The Fathers, not only amusing but 
affectionate will be delighted with another bundle of 
refreshing gaiety in this collection which finds that 
humor is not banished from the lives of those who dedi¬ 
cate themselves to service of the Lord in convent and 
in parish church. No matter who you may be, these 
cartoons will bring chuckles without risking a single 
blush. Thanks, Mr. Lane. 

MYSTERY AND DETECTION 

Schurr, Cathleen Dark Encounter 

Rinehart. Dec. 3, 1955. 244p. $2.75. 

A hodge-podge of mixed-up motives and a ridiculous 
murder plot. The only plus value is the setting; a film- 
making company. Operations must be conducted in 
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Because the senior apprentice’s father,a minister, had 
been driven out in bitter weather by the “radicals,” and 
because he respected Dr. Browne’s ability and opinion, 
James’ sympathies veered toward Government and 
King. But after contact with Dr. Warren whom he 
admired extravagantly, and with two renegades acting 
for the royalists, Jamey decided for the patriots. And 
found himself suspect with both groups. 

Aside from Dr. Warren, the only other historical figure 
introduced into the story is Paul Revere who unex- 
pectedly enters toward the end of the book. The un¬ 
rest of revolutionary times, the atrocities sure to be 
committed by both sides, the contingent motives which 
impell some adherents of either party, are convincingly 
portrayed. Medical practice in the 18th century is 
depicted with accurate and occasionally brutal strokes. 
And certain characters (notably, Mrs. Browne, Mrs. 
Keene who kept a chandler’s shop, Cap’n Goodman 
who sold smuggled drugs to either loyalist or royalist 
so long as the price was right, and the waterfront waif 
who called himself “the kinchin cove”) would find 
themselves at home in a Dickens’ novel. Upperclass 
students who have hitherto met only the black and 
white of the American Revolution will find many of 
the greys subtly sketched here. They should not be 
unduly slowed up by a plot which at times becomes 
involved. 

* * * 

Correy, Lee Rocket Man 

Illustrated by William J. Wagner. Holt. Nov. 1955. 
224p. $2.75. 

Hypothesizing that by 2002, A.D., the present co-opera¬ 
tive student plan existing between the New Mexico 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts and the 
White Sands Proving Ground will have expanded to 
the training of students for space flight, the author sets 
his story in that year and in such a college. Chief 
characters are a 20-year-old youth who tells the story, 
and his three companions, a Westerner and two 
Sherpas from Nepal. Before their college work is 
finished, the four are invited to work for a Space Force 
commission, and are chosen as part of the crew to at¬ 
tempt a second landing on Mars, the first expedition 
having reached that planet but not returned. On Mars, 
the scientists of the second expedition find a low at¬ 
mosphere, evidence that the famous canals were of 
human construction though no humanoids remained, 
strange new bacteria and algae, even stranger ambula¬ 
tory plants lacking both chlorophyll and hemoglobin, 
and a puppy-like, trifurcate animal. Major space and 
emphasis, however, go to the training program the 
young men receive, which does not represent so fan¬ 
tastic a departure from present theories as does the 
picture of Martian conditions. 

* * * 

**Costain, Thomas B. The Mississippi Bubble 

Illustrated by Warren Chappell. Random House. Sept. 12, 
1955. 185p. $1.50. (Landmark Book) 

Remarkably clean-cut and vivid in presentation, this 
factual account of Louisiana’s founding begins with 
LaSalle’s discovery of the Mississippi, its re-discovery 
by Iberville, and the lifetime which the latter’s next-to- 
youngest brother, Bienville, spent in founding a colony 


at New Orleans. But well over half the book goes to 
John Law and his get-rich-quick schemes which almost 
wrecked the French economy. French social and finan¬ 
cial conditions of the time are capably highlighted, 
fascinating human-interest anecdotes are related, the 
American wilderness is dramatically described, and the 
personalities of Law and the famous LeMoyne brothers 
lightly sketched. Junior high can handle the book, 
but senior high will find it equally interesting. 

* * * 

Dailey, Edward Vincent 

The Pastor’s Cat, and Other People 
Bruce. Oct. 10, 1955. 146p. $2.75. 

Monsignor Dailey here gives us 21 stories, incidents in 
the lives of people who crossed his path while he was 
assistant pastor of Holy Name Cathedral in Chicago. 
There is a gentleness in the telling of the effects of 
God’s grace, which shows no discrimination or respect 
of persons. For those who remember the depression 
days of the thirties, some of the stories will have a 
nostalgic twist. But for young people the style is easy 
and fluent, written in a popular vein they will enjoy. 
They will find pleasure, too, in meeting Barney Kessell, 
the Jewish merchant whose charity extended far into 
Catholic regions; in knowing Helen Morgan as a person 
and not just a name on a song sheet; in visiting an old- 
fashioned barbershop where Tony the barber manages 
to fulfill his dreams. These and many others are de¬ 
scribed with a subtle humor that should cause many 
chuckles to punctuate the reading. 

Sister Mary Hugh, 

Bishop McDonnell Memorial 
High School, 

Brooklyn, New York 
* * * 

Fremantle, Anne ( ed.) 

Christmas Is Coming; a Catholic Selection 
of Stories and Poems 

Stephen Daye Press. Nov. 17, 1955. 385p. illus. $3.75. 

Seasonal materials, including 23 stories from French, 
German, Russian, English, Irish and American sources, 
three accounts of the Nativity (from St. Luke, the 
apocryphal Book of James, and the Koran, respectively) 
six poems, and 26 reproductions of appropriate wood- 
cuts and engravings, make up this excellent anthology. 
Many of the stories will be new to the average reader; 
some are newly translated for this collection. They 
represent many moods — reverence, humor, fantasy, 
realism; and rhey range from the “Dulce Domum” 
chapter of Wind in the Willows to Gogol’s “Christmas 
Eve.” Poets included are Jessica Powers, May Probyn, 
W. H. Auden, Fhilip Booth and Charles Peguy. The 
black and white illustrations come from the Metro¬ 
politan Museum of Art’s collection of 15-17th century 
artists. While not addressed to young people, all but 
one or two of the items will interest the adolescent, at 
the same time that they extend the library’s Christmas 
collection very satisfactorily. 

★ * * 

*Frick, C. H. Five Against the Odds 

Harcourt. Aug. 25, 1955. 210p. $2.75. 

There is good basketball playing in this story, and sound 
adolescent psychology, plus a believable plot about a 
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star player in a small western school who counted on 
the game to put him through college. Polio at the end 
of his junior year spoiled Tim’s plans, and his resulting 
bitterness almost ruined the small team before he dis¬ 
covered he could help quite as much from the sidelines 
as he had once done from the floor. The picture of 
the boy’s sensitiveness about his handicap and his with¬ 
drawal from people is particularly well done; a sleuth¬ 
ing incident whereby Tim uncovers an arsonist is not 
too improbable; and his failure to win a contest in 
architectural design because he gave too much time to 
the team represents a temptation the author bravely 
surmounted. Well paced, the story is easy reading for 
ages twelve and up. 

* * * 

Holzman, Robert S. 

General " Baseball” Doubleday; the Story 

of Baseball and of Its Inventor 
Illustrated by E. Harper Johnson. Longmans. Aug. 1955. 
lllp. $2.50. 

More attention and space are given to the game than 
to its inventor, though external events in the latter’s 
career are traced. The integration of data is not so 
smooth as might nave been wished, but the early days 
of the game, famous teams, players and umpires, 
changes in tules slowly introduced, dress and equip¬ 
ment, and the impetus given by the Civil War, as well 
as late 19th-century and 20th-century highlights, are 
covered. The final chapter tells of the establishment 
of Doubleday Field in Cooperstown, and briefly identi¬ 
fies members of baseball’s Hall of Fame. An index 
would have been helpful. Nevertheless, many boys in 
both junior and senior high will be delighted with the 
book and reference librarians will find it a mine of 
baseball lore. 

* * * 

Household, Geoffrey The Exploits of Xenophon 
Illustrated by Leonard Everett Fisher. Random House. 
Sept. 30, 1955. 180p. map. $1.50. (World Landmark 

Book) 

The high school student laboriously translating the 
Anabasis, with one finger holding his place in the glos¬ 
sary, will hereafter have a springboard toward under¬ 
standing and enjoying the famous war correspondent’s 
report, which should make his daily study more re¬ 
warding. By reducing the original account to one- 
fourth its size, and by exchanging “Xenophon said— 
did—was’’ for the first person singular, and otherwise 
modernizing the style, the author succeeds in making 
the reminiscences sound Lke those of a soldier. A 
Preface identifies the Greek writer and briefly estimates 
the effect of the Greek invasion of Asia; and chapter 
introductions from one-half to two pages long set the 
scene and interpret the action of each of the major 
incidents. For the non-Greek student, particularly if 
feminine, the book may need motivating, in spite of 
the jaunty personality that comes through the pages. 

* * * 

Jackson, D. V. S. Rising Star 

Lippincott. Sept. 21, 1955. 181p. $2.75. 

A junior novel whose underlying theme has to do with 
the acceptance of disappointment. From childhood, 


18-year-old Honey had heard in anticipation the storm 
of applause which should one day greet her singing. 
Three years in a sanitorium fighting tuberculosis had 
delayed her debut, but she was determined she would 
be permitted to resume singing soon. Then a frighten¬ 
ing cold sent her to Florida for the winter with her 
uncle and aunt. There she found in her uncle’s stables 
a once-valuable racehorse, now badly lamed, whose 
case seemed so like her own that she made herself 
responsible for exercising the animal faithfully. A 
swarm of bees did what all the veterinarians had not 
been able to do, and the applause Honey eventually 
heard was cheering for the horse, not for her. Two 
other characters, a jockey and a veterinarian, with 
whom Honey became friends, fought their own battles, 
too. They furnish a hint of romance for the future. 
The question of betting comes into the story, but though 
Honey got her entrance fee from a successful gamble, 
her uncle and the jockey’s father took effective steps 
about it, and the author’s stand on the matter is un- 
mistakeable. The story has its improbable elements, 
but Honey’s coming to think of others as well as of her¬ 
self, and her acceptance of her doctor’s discouraging 
decision, make a sound, believable story which even 
the non-lover of horse stories—if there be any such 
among girls—will enjoy. 

★ * * 

Kielty, Bernardine Marie Antoinette 

Illustrated by Douglas Gorsline. Random House. Sept. 30, 
1955. 184p. $1.50. (World Landmark Book) 

An interpretation of the ill-fated French queen which 
holds her mother, Maria Theresa, responsible for her 
reckless irresponsibility and extravagances. (The au¬ 
thor differs from other writers in claiming that the 
Austrian queen neglected her children’s education.) 
The little French princess she portrays is a beautiful, 
light-hearted creature, accustomed to her sisters’ com¬ 
pany and lonely in the artificial court to which marriage 
brought her. The lack of understanding of her new 
country’s needs, the antagonism she aroused at court, 
and the alienation cf the commoners’ admiration are 
explained but not minimized. The book reads easily 
and interestingly, but the illustrations are disappointing. 
Intended for years 12 to 16. 

* * * 

Lyons, Dorothy Java Jive 

Front, by Wcsley Dennis. Harcourt. Aug. 25, 1955. 
214p. $2.75. (Catholic Children’s Book Club choice for 

December) 

Another horse story, this one not particularly original 
or otherwise distinguished, but pleasant and friendly 
and with some good ideas on training and riding horses 
as well as training girls. Thirteen-year-old Ginny’s 
heedlessness and irresponsibility yielded to her deter¬ 
mination to own a horse. A stray mare was enticed 
into the family stables and when an unexpected foal 
was born, Java Jive became Ginny’s under a signed 
contract with her father, guaranteeing faithful per¬ 
formance of her duties at home and school. For the 
most part the contract was conscientiously observed, 
until a neglected electric iron almost wrecked the ar¬ 
rangement. Junior high girls will like the book. 
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Madeleva, Mary, Sister 

American Twelfth Night, and Other Poems 
Macmillan. June, 1955. 47p. $2.00. 

Twenty-nine short poems, only three of which are not 
concerned with Christmas. At once crisp and tradi¬ 
tional in title, American Twelfth Night aptly assembles 
Sister Madeleva’s new and old songs in honor of the 
nativity of Our Lord. 

The reader growingly familiar for over a quarter of a 
century with Sister Madeleva’s Christmas poems in 
such collections as Ballad of a Happy Christmas Wind, 
A Song of Bedlam Inn, and Christmas Eve will find 
this latest volume validly climactic because of greater 
comprehensiveness in the number and range of the 
poems that treat of Christmas. Any discriminating 
reader will be pleased with its genuine lyric quality. 

The wise man and the singing shepherd are frequently 
fused in the lyric poet. This is eminently true in the 
case of Sister Madeleva—an important reason, doubt¬ 
less, why she is always happily at home in treating of 
Christmas. 

Sister M. Paulinus, 

English Department, 

M arywood College, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 

* * # 

Miller, Helen Topping 

Her Christmas at the Hermitage; a Tale 
About Rachel and Andrew Jackson 
Longmans. Sept. 21, 1955. 29p. $2.50. 

A slight little story about Rachel Jackson’s preparations 
for the 50-odd guests who would spend Christmas at 
the Tennessee home’ she loved well, and with the 
shadow that lay over her day when a high-spirited 
nephew revealed the plans under way to make the 
General President of the United States. Many allu- 
siions are made to the General’s previous military serv¬ 
ice and to the duel in which he killed his wife’s de¬ 
tractor. A love affair between first cousins (Rachel’s 
relatives, whose romance she champions) takes the 
center of the stage, but the deep affection between 
Andrew and Rachel is never lost sight of. The book 
would have limited use in most high schools. 

* * * 

Norton, Alice Mary Star Guard 

By Andre Norton (pseud.) Harcourt. Aug. 25, 1955. 
247p. $3.00. 

"When space flight brought mankind into contact with 
the Galactic powers, Central Control assigned to earth- 
men the role of mercenaries, in order to keep the peace 
and to work off human aggressiveness and will-to- 
conflict. By 3956 A.D., Arch Swordsman Kana Kerr 
discovered, the annihilation of all mankind was being 
planned. Fortunately, an underground had been oper¬ 
ating for 250 years, which had secretly transported 
pioneers in deep sleep to planets explored by the mer¬ 
cenaries for the purpose of settlement. There is much 
combat with weird, fantastic creatures on the planet 
Fronn, and a code of mercy-killing among the mercen¬ 
aries, but the central theme of man’s refusal to submit 
to domination is well sustained. Closer reading than 
the Correy title above. 


* Ogburn, Charlton, Jr. The White Falcon 

Illustrated by Bernarda Bryson. Houghton. Oct. 11, 1955. 
53p. $2.25. 

A sensitive, aesthetically satisfying, and technically 
superior short story about an imaginative boy (never 
identified beyond “the boy”) who daydreams of dis¬ 
tant places. Finding a wounded white gyrfalcon, he 
centers all his thoughts and hours on the bird, refusing 
to face the knowledge that, unless aroused householders 
kill the bird first, it will eventually leave him of its own 
accord. When that day comes, other influences newly 
experienced soften the blow somewhat. Matching the 
author’s strong, vivid descriptions of the falcon are the 
artist’s sweepingly beautiful illustrations which suggest 
both the fierceness and the beauty of the bird. Since 
her outline drawings of the un-named people in the 
book approach caricature, one supposes she is contrast¬ 
ing things material with those spiritual, in keeping with 
the mood of the text. A beautiful piece of book-mak¬ 
ing, suitable for both junior and senior high. 

* * * 

Pauli, Hertha Three Is a Family 

Washburn. Sept. 26, 1955. $2.75. (Catholic Children’s 

Book Club selection) 

About 11-year-old Kitty Matthews who lived in Munich 
with her uncompromising grandmother, the Frau Gen¬ 
eral Crusius, because her mother had died and her 
American soldier-father had never seen her. With the 
help of an American bookshop owner and of a Cat 
Countess, Kitty finally made contact with her father, 
after an adventurous trip into Austria. Based on a real 
incident and reflecting postwar conditions in Austro- 
Germany, this will be enjoyed by girls in the 6th-7th 
grades. 

★ * * 

Power-Waters, Alma 

The Story of Young Edwin Booth 
Foreword by Eva LeGallienne. Dutton. Aug. 31, 1955. 
192p. photogs. $2.75. 

Readers may question why the author chose to treat 
her subject in so juvenile and superficial a fashion, 
when a more mature treatment might have made a 
significant book. Fuller background for the American 
stage of the 1840-60’s could have made a rich historical 
document; greater detail devoted to the Booth family 
might have produced some understanding of why the 
members were known as “the mad Booths.” Instead, 
we have a pleasant picture of family relationships when 
Edwin was a child, though the various personalities 
never take on depth. Junius Brutus Booth’s theater 
and dipsomaniac activities are outlined, and the young 
Edwin’s charge of him during the latter’s adolescent 
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years sympathetically shown. John Wilkes slips in and 
out of the pages; Junius, junior, plays a small role; 
other members are even more briefly introduced, occa¬ 
sionally making the reader wonder why the activities 
are mentioned at all. We are told, rather than feel, 
the effect upon audiences of father’s and son’s dramatic 
power, though some of Edwin’s barn-storming years 
command attention for the hardships endured. But 
his adult years, relations with wife and child, and the 
shock of John Wilkes’ tragic deed, are hurriedly pre¬ 
sented and at times in near-maudlin fashion. 

* * * 

Rydberg, Ernie The Silver Fleet 

Illustrated by Allan Thomas. Longmans. 1955. 150p. 

$2.50. (Catholic Children’s Book Club selection) 

Tuna fishing by West Coast Portuguese fishermen, and 
an 11-year-old boy who learned to think before acting 
make a pleasant story for 6th- and 7th-graders. Sebas¬ 
tian Maritimo yearned to accompany his father and big 
brother in the former’s tuna ship, but risking his life at 
high tide and ruining his father’s handsome service cap 
seemed to jeopardize whatever chances he might other¬ 
wise have had. On board at last, he shared tasks with 
the men, learned about the economics of the tuna in¬ 
dustry from Dr. Lundquist, and came home a “young 
man.” Simply told, the story reflects wholesome family 
relationships, gives interesting and concrete details 
about tuna fishing, and pictures a likable small boy. 

* * * 

Sperry, Armstrong Pacific Islands Speaking 

Maps and drawings by the author. Macmillan. Nov. 1, 
1955. 220p. $3.00. 

The shrinking nature of our mid-twentieth-century 
world makes it imperative that young Americans ac¬ 
quire some knowledge of distant and far-away lands 
where people live in settings different from ours. Among 
the most out-of-the-way areas that rarely intrude upon 
our perspective, except for the almost forgotten fighting 
of World War II, are the countless islands and clusters 
in the Pacific basin. Armstrong Sperry has provided 
a fascinating account of these locations. His geographic 
sweep extends from the Aleutians on the north to the 
southern recesses of New Zealand, with major stops in 
Micronesia, Melanesia, Polynesia, Indonesia, and the 
Philippines. He has skillfully woven together physical 
geography, history, social customs, economic life, and 
the impact of white settlement upon the indigenous 
peoples into a first-rate story which stresses America’s 
responsibilities as a world power toward those areas. 
The age level embraces the upper years of grammar 
school and junior high. However, adult readers may 
also find this book interesting and enjoyable. 

Edwin R. O’Connor, 
Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Todd, Frederick P. 

Cadet Gray; a Pictorial History of Life at 
West Point as Seen Through Its Uniforms 

Illustrated by Frederick T. Chapman. Sterling. Nov. 
1955. 112p. llVz in. x. 81/2 in. $7.50. 

A handsome and expensive picture-text which, after 
reviewing briefly the history of the Academy, traces the 


cadet uniform from 1795 to 1955, often commenting 
briefly on a tradition or legend connected with an item 
of dress. Short chapters also describe the band uni¬ 
forms, summer camp dress, sports wear, and outfits of 
supporting services (faculty, engineers, WACS, etc). 
Considerable information about West Point life comes 
through in such chapters as “Changing Weapons,” 
“The Cadet’s Day,” and “Parades, Dances and Gradu¬ 
ations.” The drawings in bold color and in black and 
white, and a multitude of photographs, are striking, 
and their accompanying legends add to the historical 
notes. An appendix lists authorized uniforms for 1955, 
and a second appendix provides a chronology of uni¬ 
form changes since 1902, with accompanying chevron 
designs and cadet insignia. 

* * * 

Turngreen, Annette Steamboat’s Coming 

Longmans. Aug. 10, 1955. 183p. $2.75. 

The Minnesota Territory in 1855 when immigrants were 
still being fleeced out of farm payments and river pilots 
were the idol of every boy is the setting for this story 
of two such boys. American-born Will Morgan was 
determined to become a “cub” pilot under Captain 
Stephen Hanks, Abe Lincoln’s cousin, but though 
Swedish-born Bengt Larson once thought he wanted 
steamboating too, growing wheat came to seem the 
better life for him. The two boys are flesh and blood. 
A good picture of lumbering and of a log drive is in¬ 
cluded, but the description of steamboating seems mild, 
and few details on pioneer farming are provided. For 
junior high. 

* * * 

* ''White, Gwen A Book of Pictorial Perspective 
Morrow. Nov. 17, 1955. 77p. $3.00. 

A unique volume which should be invaluable to 
teachers of art classes, and equally helpful to the young 
would-be artist struggling alone. Thirty-two full-page, 
colored illustrations are given, exemplifying phases of 
flat ground, reflections in water and mirrors, curves, 
shadows, up and down views. On the verso of each 
is a lined diagram showing the construction of the pic¬ 
ture, plus a brief analysis of it. By holding the page to 
the light, the lines show through the pictured page, 
and vice-versa the picture shows through the lined 
page. The last seven pages, each with appropriate 
smaller illustrations, explain very simply the principles 
of perspective: eye level, cone of rays, picture-plane, 
angles, shadows, and so forth. Colored end-papers 
define and illustrate abbreviations used in the text. 
The author is an English illustrator and painter in 
tempera, whose pictures have been exhibited in the 
Royal Academy. 

Sister M. Dionysia, 

Art Department, 

M arywood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

INDEX TO THIS VOLUME 

Note: After the reference to page and date there is 
given a numerical symbol indicating the moral classi¬ 
fication of the book. These are the groups to which 
the symbols refer: 

I. Suitable for General Reading. 
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II. Suitable for Adults Only Because of: 

a. Content and Style Too Advanced for 
Adolescents. 

b. Immoral Language or Incidents Which 
Do Not Invalidate the Book as a Whole. 

III. Unsuitable for General Reading But Permis¬ 
sible for Discriminating Adults. 

IV. Not Recommended for Any Class of Reader. 
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Carmichael, H. The Screaming Rabbit, p. 178. Oct. 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH—JANUARY 

Masters, John Bugles and a Tiger 

Viking. Dec. 24, 1955. 312p. $3.95. 

John Masters, who has introduced some exotic aspects 
of Indian life to his American readers in three excep¬ 
tionally successful novels, now presents a volume of 
autobiography in his Bugles and a Tiger. This is a 
chronicle of his life from his student days as a cadet 
officer in the Royal Military College at Sandhurst, Eng¬ 
land, to the year 1939 when he was the adjutant of the 
2nd Battalion, 4th Prince of Wales’ Own Gurkha Rifles. 
The intervening years took him through perilous patrols 
on the North West Frontier, dangerous adventures with 
rebel tribesmen, and even an impromptu tiger hunt 
which almost exacted his life. It also reveals his life 
in the barracks, the officers’ clubs, and with the English 
colonial administrators. Though such a life spanned 
hardly a decade, it was an existence filled with action, 
danger and rowdy conduct. 

What value the book has must be found in the informa¬ 
tion it provides about the Gurkhas, those Nepalese who 
had served in the Indian Army for more than a cen¬ 
tury. They were a paradoxical people, loyal always to 
the British Crown, serving this alien and usurping power 
to preserve its dominion in India, perhaps because their 
homeland was never occupied by the British. The 
other interesting feature of the book is the graphic ac¬ 
count of the border warfare between the rebel tribes 


and the British on the North West Frontier. This war¬ 
fare was harrowing, cruel and beastly, and apparently 
unnecessary unless Britain’s right to rule India is con¬ 
ceded. 

There is also to be discerned Masters’ evolution and 
growth as an officer. He discovers much that he had 
learned at Sandhurst proves valueless in the sub-con¬ 
tinent of India. He is also forced to readjust much of 
his thinking about both the natives and the Gurkhas. 
Finally he finds that life in India makes many demands 
upon him which he had never forgotten, although he 
had been born in India. 

Though the narrative is told in a spritely style, there 
is a casual attitude toward both sexual and marital 
morality. There is also some starkly repulsive reporting 
about matters which should not, or would not, be dis¬ 
cussed outside the barracks. The book contains a map, 
an index, and some photographs. It may be enjoyed 
by those who relish the uninhibited experiences of an 
officer whom Kipling apparently had never known dur¬ 
ing his days in India. 

Brendan Larnen, O.P., 

Providence College, 

Providence 8, Rhode Island 

* * * 

Roberts, Kenneth Boon Island 

Doubleday. Jan. 2, 1956. 275p. $3.75. 

The technique Kenneth Roberts has used in his new 
novel will probably draw much comment. Talking in 
the first person as one of the survivors of an eighteenth- 
century shipwreck, he tells his story in an archaic and 
seemingly artless way, recounting faithfully the day-by¬ 
day sufferings and pointless squabblings of seamen 
stranded on a desolate island. Futile activity and hope¬ 
less apathy are presented with pitiless plainness. Even 
the suffering of actual pain is set forth without vivid¬ 
ness—the pain is put down as too horrible for descrip¬ 
tion. 

The time is the winter of 1710-1711. Mr. Roberts’ 
mariners, fourteen in number, are wrecked on tiny, 
barren Boon Island within sight of the populated coast 
of Maine. For twenty-four bitterly cold days they are 
left on the island, with absolutely no relief from the 
all-pervading dampness because they cannot start a fire, 
with no shelter except a rude tent, with almost no 
tools, and with no food except a little cheese from the 
ship’s stores, mussels, and seaweed. They manager to 
salvage enough scraps of lumber to build a clumsy 
boat, but it is swamped and lost in the heavy seas. 
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Two men perish in an attempt to reach the mainland 
on a flimsy raft. Two others die on the island. After 
the death of the first man, at the beginning of this 
laborious isolation, the others resolutely, but with a 
few qualms, strip his corpse and share his clothing 
before committing his body to the sea. When the 
second man dies, the survivors have comparatively few 
scruples about eating his body. 

Boon Island is a harsh, grim tale. It is Robinson Crusoe 
without the sunlight and the comfortable abundance 
of salvaged goods. Crusoe had necessities and even 
conveniences; the crew of the wrecked Nottingham had 
nothing. Robinson was lonely even after he had 
adopted and trained Friday; there were always at least 
ten men on Boon Island but some of them might have 
gotten a strained welcome even from Crusoe. 

There is no doubt that the reader lives through this 
bitter experience with the Nottingham’s crew. There¬ 
fore it is obvious that Mr. Roberts has achieved essen¬ 
tial success in his novel; he has brought a trying, signifi¬ 
cant experience home to the consciousness of his audi¬ 
ence. There may well be some question, however, as 
to whether he might not, or should not, have done 
better. He creates an impression of bleakness, of 
apathy, of hope frustrated, largely through quiet insist¬ 
ence on the things that breed discouragement. There 
is no vividness, not even in evil—represented in the 
crew by a quibbling mate named Langman. The nar¬ 
rator, a young man down from Oxford who makes the 
voyage as supercargo, tells us precisely what Langman 
said in the course of his incessant bickerings with an 
exceptionally patient captain. These dialogues at first 
seem incredible, but reflection shows them to be all too 
credible; they are faithful reproductions of human con¬ 
versation and they make irritating reading. 

The story has the ring of authenticity because it is told 
as a young and naive person would tell it. But this 
relation in character is excessive. The patent artless¬ 
ness of the narrative is overdrawn. If Mr. Roberts’ 
narrator insists on being, from time to time, dull, then 
his creator must take the blame. The opening pages 
are dangerously amateurish. They sound so much like 
a first attempt at creative writing that they call into 
question the author’s judgment. Yet the faults of the 
book are amply compensated for; once a reader gets 
well into the story he will stay with it to its close and 
be glad he did. The contrast at the end between the 
colonists and their cousins at home in tired, crowded 
England is neatly done; though overwhelmingly favor¬ 
able to the Americans, it is justifiable and provides a 
fittingly thoughtful conclusion to the novel. 

William B. Hill, S.J., 

Wernersville, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Holdredge, Helen The Woman in Black 

Putnam. Dec. 20, 1955. 309p. $4.50. 

Some authors specialize in the lives of saints or holy 
persons. Others concentrate on the careers of men and 
women who flout law and convention. Mrs. Holdredge 
belongs to the latter group. To her previous works on 
two notorious characters in the early history of San 
Francisco she has now added the biography of Lola 
Montez, a noted adventuress of the last century. 


Lola Montez went through four marriage ceremonies, 
was accused of bigamy, was twice divorced, and in be¬ 
tween her marital ventures she had love affairs with 
other men. She became world famous when King 
Ludwig I of Bavaria fell under the spell of her beauty, 
though he was married and more than twice her age. 
He presented her with precious jewels, raised her to 
the nobility and even appeared publicly in her com¬ 
pany. The result was a political crisis which forced 
him to abdicate in 1848. 

To capitalize on her newly-won fame Lola had a play 
written about herself and her royal lover. In the days 
before press-agents she knew how to attract attention 
by feigning a public quarrel with her theatrical man¬ 
ager, by attacking unfriendly newspaper critics with 
a horsewhip, by saying that she was thinking of be¬ 
coming a nun, and by accusing the Catholic clergy of 
Bavaria, whom she detested, of sending secret agents 
to wreck her career as a dancer and actress. 

She came to the United States in 1852 and lived in 
retirement for a time at Grass Valley, California, where 
her home is still preserved and shown to tourists. The 
need for money, however, forced her to return to the 
stage, but the tour was mostly a failure. In 1858 she 
published her autobiography in which she revealed for 
the first time that she had been born in Ireland, and 
that her real name was the rather prosaic Eliza Gilbert. 

Her last months on earth were particularly tragic. In 
1861, at the age of thirty-seven, she died almost penni¬ 
less in a cheap boarding-house in Brooklyn, New York. 
Only a few persons bothered to attend the funeral of 
one who had caused a king to lose his throne. 

Mrs. Holdredge feels sympathetic toward The Woman 
in Black whose childhood was so unhappy; but others 
have triumphed over this handicap to become useful 

members of society. Lola chose instead to defy the 
ordinary laws of morality. The Grass Valley “Tele¬ 
graph” of 1855 said of her in somewhat stilted lan¬ 
guage, “She is far from being a proper exemplar to be 
held up as a pattern for others.” None of the sordid 
details of her mis-spent life are omitted in this biog¬ 
raphy, and hence we can recommend it only for dis¬ 
criminating adults. 

Stephen McKenna, C.SS.R., 
University of Santa Maria, 
Ponce, Puerto Rico 

* * * 

Edel, Leon (Editor) 

The Selected Letters of Henry James 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. Nov. 17, 1955. 235p. $4.00. 

The Selected Letters of Henry James is the latest in 
The Great Letter Series, of which eight volumes have 
already appeared, and of which five are in preparation. 
The aim of the Series is to provide studies of some of 
the great letter-writers of history, under the direction 
of competent and even distinguished editors. 

Editorship is particularly important in the case of Henry 
James, who was such a prolific letter-writer. Some 
7,000 letters remain, of the many more that he wrote. 
To choose a hundred or so requires discrimination, plus 
a sure knowledge of the author, if the selection is to 
be a revelation of the man rather than the reflection 
of the personal interests of the editor. 
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Professor Leon Edel has succeeded excellently in pre¬ 
senting the variety of moods and interests of Henry 
James, by an arrangement of letters into various types 
—intimate family letters, business letters (even the 
Muse cannot live on bread alone), letters to many of 
the literary figures of his generation, and letters of his 
declining years, written in the first glow of Armaged¬ 
don. Leon Edel brings to his task of editor of these 
letters the preparation of having published the first of 
a three-volume life of Henry James, and a study of the 
Psychological Novel, 1900-1950. 

There can be no doubt that from childhood Henry 
James aspired to a literary career, and throughout the 
days of his life did not once doubt of the success of 
his mission. His early letters from his European travels 
show already the skill and delight he could take in the 
use of words to convey himself to his friends. These 
letters show too, by an occasional phrase, that he could 
penetrate into an understanding of people or places in 
the manner reserved to the artist or novelist, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the hurried tourist. 

“I am fast becoming a good enough Englishman to respect, 
inveterately, my own habits, and do, wherever I may be, 
only exactly what I want.” (To Alice James—1878) 


“A few days later I went over and dined at Lowell’s table 
d’hotel in the Rue de Beaune, just off the Quai Voltaire. He 
lives in a little old genuine French hotel in a snug little 
apartment, with fabulous cheapness. The dinner at 3 fr.50 
was the cheapest entertainment I ever enjoyed, not only on 
account of the food which was very savoureux but of the 
company, which was more succulent still. The scene was 
indescribable; I only wish Willy could have seen it. It con¬ 
sisted of a political fight between four conservatives (one the 
Marquis de Grammont, a deputy and legitimist), and a 
solitary republican, a Wallachian by birth. All the classic 
qualities of the French nature were successively unfolded 
before us and the manner of it beat the best comedy. One 
of the conservatives, a doctor of the complacent sapient epi¬ 
grammatic sort, was a perfect specimen of a certain type of 
Frenchman and the way he rolled his eyes and chucked his 
epigrams into the air with his chin (as if he were balancing 
a pole on the end of it) was something not to miss. He 
clamored for a despotism stronger than any France has ever 
had, absolute suppression of the press, and that all radicals 
should be fusilles. The Marquis de Grammont thought sup - 
pression of the press a little severe but went in for lois tres 
repressives and declared that his party hoped to carry such 
in the next session of the chamber. He then worked himself 
in to a rage, against the Wallachian, more purple, more 
frantic, more grotesque, than anything you can imagine. The 
wildest parody couldn’t approach it, and it was wonderous to 
see the rest of them quietly eating their dinner instead of 
running for a straight-jacket. I shall know in the future 
what to s’echauffer means. The state of mind exhibited by 
the whole thing was incredibly dark and stupid—stupidly ex¬ 
pressed in epigrams. If the discussion was really as typical 
as it seemed to be, the sooner France shuts up shop the 
better.” (To His Father—1874) 

“. . . the only violent wish I entertain with regard to my 
travels is that I may get three more months of England be¬ 
fore I return. Not, however, that Italy is not unspeakably 
fair and interesting — and Venice perfectly Italianissima.” 
(John La Farge—1869) 


All the letters in this volume are very well chosen, and 
therefore quite interesting. Although this book suffers 
from the rapid changes in subject and mood inherent 
in any such collection of letters, it does convey a unified 
sense of their author’s personality. For those readers 
particularly interested in Henry James, this volume is 

mdispensible. Brother D. John, F.S.C., 

Dean, La Salle College, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gaver, Jack (Editor) Critics’ Choice 

Hawthorn. Nov. 28, 1955. 661p. $6.00. 

Mr. Gaver has collected the sixteen plays which were 
awarded the annual prize of the New York Drama 
Critics’ Circle since that group began awarding a prize 
in 1935-1936 to the past season of 1954-1955. There 
were no awards made in 1939, 1942, 1944, 1946. In¬ 
cluded are Winterset and High Tor by Maxwell Ander¬ 
son; All My Sons and Death of a Salesman by Arthur 
Miller; The Patriots and Darkness at Noon, (adapted 
from Koestler’s novel of the same title), by Sidney 
Kingsley; The Glass Menagerie, A Streetcar Named 
Desire, and Cat On a Hot Tin Roof by Tennessee Wil¬ 
liams; Lillian Helman’s Watch On the Rhine; Of Mice 
and Men by John Steinbeck; Picnic by William Inge; 
The Time of Your Life by William Saroyan; The Mem¬ 
ber of the Wedding by Carson McCullers; John van 
Druten’s I Am A Camera; and The Teahouse of the 
August by John Patrick. 

The editor has written an appreciative history of the 
prize awards and appends a listing of the past presi¬ 
dents of the Circle of Drama Critics who did the award¬ 
ing, together with a listing of the Pulitzer Play Choices 
from 1918 to the present. 

One suspects that the inclusion of only a condensed 
version of the 1955 prize-winning play, Cat On a Hot 
Tin Roof, is due either to the scatorific dialogue of this 
play or to the play’s publishers refusing permission to 
reprint it entire at this time. Then again, it may be 
both reasons. In any event the condensation is suffi¬ 
cient. 

* * * 

Farrell, James T. French Girls are Vicious 

Vanguard. Dec. 22, 1955. 177p. $3.50. 

A collection of nine short stories by the author of the 
Studs Lonigan and Danny O’Neill novels, this is a con¬ 
siderably up-and-down book: half good-to-excellent; 
half fair-to-niggling. The best of the lot are: the title 
story, in which a determined American girl-with-a- 
purpose, working in Paris, resents her accommodating 
French gigolo having as mistress a French girl who gives 
him nothing more than worshipful devotion, and so is 
a “really vicious” clinging vine; a study of a man going 
quite insane, title They Didn’t Know What Time It is, 
which is spine-chilling in its authenticity; and a decep¬ 
tively penetrating reflection on time and a man’s aging, 
They Ain’t The Men They Used To Be, in which the 
narrator describes in laconic detail going to see an “Old 
Timer’s Game,” a two-inning prelude to a regularly 
scheduled league game in Yankee Stadium. 

Ruth and Bertram is a pitiless but random and drawn- 
out account of a cold-minded college graduate’s saurian 
seduction of a willing waitress and his reducing her to 
prostitution to support him before he abandons her to 
return to his wealthy heritage. Rendezvous is a two- 
dimensional view of a selfish woman’s restless and 
irresolute planning for an adulterous affair. Both are 
“very Greenwich Villagish.” Kilroy (formerly Danny) 
Was Here is a sort of post-lude to the five Danny 
O’Neill novels and brings Danny, a successful writer, 
back to his tenement home where another young writer, 
a negro, is living. The rest are even less consequential 
than these, mediocre sketches which start and end 
without saying much of anything. 
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As in most of Mr. Farrell’s fiction, the dialogue is 
strangely wooden and unconvincing. He will object 
that this is the way people talk in real life! and I will 
continue to disagree with him. He is best at straight 
narration. One wishes, also that he could get to know 
some people who are not always preoccupied with 
wondering where their next bed-roll would be. 

* * * 

Koestler, Arthur The Trail of the Dinosaur 

Macmillan. Dec. 5, 1955. 253p. $3.50. 

Mr. Koestler has been, for more than a decade, a force¬ 
ful and cogent witness for democracy and against com¬ 
munism. Having been an ardent and practical party 
member for many years in Central Europe before his 
complete disillusionment with the Marxist-Leninist- 
Stalinists system of planned tyranny, the conspiracy to 
enslave men everywhere, he knows first hand whereof 
he speaks and his is a voice that should be heard and 
heeded. He is a thoughtful man, too, and he presents 
his testimony well and clearly. But his witness will, 
as he already knows, be discounted by those who are 
infatuated with the haute-couture humanitarianism of 
the export-brand of Bolshevik Marxism, and by the 
thousands narcotized by the insidious secularist-mater¬ 
ialism which poisons the air of our age. They will 
shrug Koestler off as a malcontent apostate from the 
gospel according to Marx, Lenin, Stalin and Kruschev. 
And they will be thus betraying both themselves and 
the future of free men. 

Some of these essays will seem to have lost some of 
their vigor and pertinence through the lapse of years 
since they were first written, (1946, 1947, 1948); but 
the message of these early essays only grows more im¬ 
mediately urgent when one reflects that what we were 
warned of ten years ago is now a present peril. There 
are many others of much more recent date which de¬ 
serve reading and re-reading. 

The analyses of the political and social complexion of 
England (L and of Virtue and Gloom ) and of France 
(Land of Bread and Wine; but read also The Little 
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Book and Classification 

Author and Review 

FICTION 



Andersonville (lib) 

Kantor 

Nov. 1 

Marjorie Morningstar (IIa) 

Wouk 

Sept. 1 

Cash McCall (Ila) 

Hawley 

Nov. 15 

The Tontine (Ila) 

Costain 

Oct. 1 

Ten North Frederick (III) 

O’Hara 

Dec. 15 

Man in the Gray Flannel Suit (Ila) 

Wilson 

Aug. 1 

An Episode of Sparrows (I) 

Godden 

Dec. 1 

A untie Mame (11a) 

Dennis 

Oct. 15 

The Smiling Rebel (I) 

Kane 

Nov. 1 

The Deer Park (IV) 

Mailer 

Oct. 15 

A Charmed Life (Ila) 

McCarthy 

Nov. 15 

These Lovers Fled Away (Ila) 

Spring 

Nov. 1 

1 NON-FICTION 


Gift from the Sea (Ila) 

Lindbergh 

June 1 

Inside Africa (I) 

Gunther 

Oct. 15 

The Edge of the Sea (I) 

Carson 

Nov. 15 

A Night to Remember (I) 

Lord 

Dec. 1 

Power of Positive Thinking (Ila) 

Peale Aug. 15, '54 ! 

Memoirs, Vol. I (I) 

Truman 

Nov. 15 

So Near and Yet So Far (I) 

Kimbrough 

Nov. 15 

The Exurbanites (Ila) 

Spectorsky 

Dec. 1 

How to Live 365 Day a Year (Ila) 

Schindler 

Apr. 15 


Flirts of St. Germain des Pres ) are still valid seven 
years after they first appeared. The long essay, Judah 
at the Crossroads, challenges world Jewry to seriously 
radical thought and decision vis-a-vis Zion in the new 
Israel. The Anatomy of Snobbery is as dispassionate a 
dissection of the top-of-head intellectual, the chic so¬ 
phisticate and the indeliberate egghead as you will 
find in print; it might have been placed nearer its two 
corollaries, A Guide to Political Neuroses and The 
Seven Deadly Fallacies, in which Mr. Koestler exposes 
the unreasoning of the self-styled realists in Freudian 
terms. 

But Mr. Koestler retains the “intellectual’s” suspicion 
of all religions which possess and defend a dogmatic 
and moral theology, the “organized churches,” particu¬ 
larly orthodox Judaism and the Catholic Church, as 
inhibiting the free man’s “right to say no.” Possibly 
he is not sufficiently acquainted with either faith to 
comprehend the completely diametric opposition of 
both to the dialectic materialism of Marxist philosophy, 
the poles-apart opposition of a spiritual dialectic 
founded on divine revelation and historic experience 
to a materialist dialectic which distorts history in an 
effort to impose the irrational logic of its hypothesis. 
But, with this exception, adult readers will find Mr. 
Koestler’s essays probing and perturbing. “Free men 
must be ready to fight for their freedom,” is the sum of 
his message, and “the time to fight, short of all-out war, 
is now; there will be no second chance if we lose.” It 
is the utterance of a challenge and a battle-cry. 

R. F. Grady, S.J., 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Joy, C. Turner, Admiral, U.S.N. (Ret.) 

Moiv Communists Negotiate 
Macmillan. Nov. 22, 1955. 178p. $3.50. 

Admiral Joy’s valuable first-hand account of two years 
of frustration at Panmunjom, for the simple purpose of 
negotiating a military cease-fire in Korea, is required 
reading for diplomats. Since the hydrogen age gives us 
no choice but to live with the Communists, we will be 
sitting across many a conference table from them, and 
Senior Delegate Joy, a blunt and handsome 60-year-old 
from Annapolis, is a man who knows. 

This short volume is hardly a comprehensive view of 
the truce proceedings, although it contains frequent 
quotations from the record. This is Panmunjom as 
seen through the eyes of one man—vigorously honest, 
incisive, military-minded, possessed of a dry wit. He 
sizes up his opponents, analyzes their tactics, broods 
over American mistakes, and offers counsel for the 
future. He remarks that his opinions reflect those of 
most of the UN Korean Truce Team, and no less a 
personage than General Ridgeway himself writes a 
tight-lipped two-page introduction. 

The admiral concedes that this book was encouraged 
by Senator Jenners, and there is little doubt that in its 
political implications it will please only anti-Eisenhower 
Republicans of the Knowland-MacArthur school. If 
there are villains in addition to General Nam II, they 
are what the admiral would call, without naming 
names, vacillating policymakers in Washington who 
arranged an inefficient war and then an ineffective 
peace. 
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Admiral Joy, who was not around when the armistice 
was finally signed, offers plenty of ammunition. He 
notes that we got off on the wrong foot immediately by 
taking up Soviet delegate Jacob Malik’s armistice sug- 
gestion with undue haste at a time when the military 
situation was in our favor. He also points out a series 
of mistakes which led to our inability to keep military 
pressure on the Red armies during the talks—some¬ 
thing, he feels, that would have been a bargaining point 
of extreme value. 

The major UN concessions to the Communists—aban¬ 
doning our stands on aerial inspection and the ban of 
airfield construction—rendered the truce useless, ac¬ 
cording to the admiral; and also encouraged the Reds 
to hold out for a year hoping we would also back down 
on the issue of no forced repatriation of war prisoners. 
The admiral himself would have much preferred an 
all-for-all exchange of prisoners, and he thinks the UN 
stand was primarily a propaganda move which may 
have dangerous future implications. 

When Admiral Joy is enlightening us about how the 
Reds operate: their reliance on the loaded agenda, the 
manufactured incident, the agreement “forgotten” or 
denied, the deliberate lie, the tirade, the magnificent 
delay and illogical argument—this is all something to 
lurk in the memory as a grim comic opera insight into 
the primitive Communist mind. 

But on political issues, the admiral is just another citi¬ 
zen. His opinion of “no forced repatriation” shows 
little appreciation of the moral problem which in the 
past had required us to turn thousands of prisoners 
over to the Russians for torture and death. His belief, 
with MacArthur, that the war could and should have 
been extended to Red China without risk, is widely dis¬ 
puted by other military men. In the end, only history 
will know how bad the unhappy peace in Korea is. 
This book, as one side of the debate, may help history 
decide. 

James W. Arnold, 

Sacramento, California 

* * * 

The War Memoirs of General de Gaulle: 

The Call to Honour 1940-1942... Volume I 
Viking. Oct. 21, 1955. 319p. $5.00. 

The edition, which is the subject of this review, is a 
one-volume edition containing neither footnotes nor 
supporting documents. Such a condition makes it 
most difficult to give an accurate appraisal of these 
memoirs. 

General de Gaulle, the leader of the Free French, was 

and is a controversial figure. He describes himself as a 
man of destiny and he has been stigmatized as a de¬ 
serter. Perhaps the truth lies somewhere between 
these extremes and it is certain that these memoirs in 
the form of a bare narrative do not add to the lustre 
of the General’s reputation. 

This reviewer was astounded at de Gaulle’s simple ap¬ 
proach to the events which followed World War I and 
which serve as the background of the story of the early 
years of World War II. His summations of nations’ 
policies are more appropriate for a second-rate textbook 
rather than in a set of memoirs which could contribute 
a great deal to the literature of the period before 1942. 


The scholar will not appreciate such trite conclusions 
as: France was Europe’s moral leader between the wars; 
Germany was the arch-villain; Great Britain was be¬ 
wildered; the U.S.A. was blind; and de Gaulle was in¬ 
fallible. This reviewer searched in vain to find a single 
admission that de Gaulle ever made a mistake. 

To many readers it will be disconcerting to find no 
mention of Charles A. Lingbergh and his penetrating 
observations of the Franco-German military scene of 
the late 1930’s. It is also a shock to find no mention 
of Sisley Huddleston, the distinguished French jour¬ 
nalist, whose criticisms of de Gaulle and defense of 
Petain form an integral part of any scholarly study of 
pre-bellum France. Readers of Churchillian memoirs 
will no doubt be astonished to find the British war-time 
premier in the role of puppet while de Gaulle fills the 
role of puppeteer. Revanche as a polestar of French 
statesmanship seems to have found a new adherent in 
the bitter writings of the man on a horse. 

Francis X. Gannon, Ph.D., 

Department of History 
and Politics, 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Criie, George, Jr., M.D. 

Cancer and Common Sense 
Viking. Nov. 4, 1955. 118p. $2.75. 

Cancer and Common Sense is another in s series of 
highly controversial books on the subject of cancer pub¬ 
lished during the past year. It is outspokenly in dis¬ 
agreement with current attitudes toward cancer and 
contrary to long-held basic tenets of the medical pro¬ 
fession. It is besides a sincere plea against blind fear 
of the word cancer; a pointed criticism of the failure 
to decrease the overall death rate of the disease; and 
a condemnation of unnecessary surgery, unwarranted 
laboratory tests and ultraradical operations for exces¬ 
sively high fees. 

It is Doctor Crile’s impression that those responsible for 
cancer education of the public use the weapon of fear 
and that, in consequence, “they have created a new 
disease cancer phobia that spreads from mouth to ear” 
(p. 7). Existing data indicate the opposite. The 
American Cancer Society recently completed 7000 in¬ 
terviews in forty states and found that people who know 
most about cancer are the more objective and least 
fearful. Only six per cent of psychiatrists surveyed are 
in agreement with Doctor Crile. 

Disputed also is the belief that the cancer death rate is 
not decreasing. The overall curability rate is actually 
rising and the death rate for women has been slowly 
falling for the past ten years. Among men the death 
rate has risen because of the higher incidence of lung 
cancer. 

There are contradictions in Cancer and Common Sense 
which may be confusing to the casual reader, e.g., in 
Chapter Three which attempts to differentiate early 
and late cancers. Unless careful, the reader may be 
led to believe early diagnosis and prompt treatment are 
not essential because Doctor Crile says “The fact that 
a cancer has been present for a long time does not of 
necessity make it less curable. Spread of cancer does 
not always indicate that the outlook for the patient is 
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scholars by the experts in archaeology and linguistics, 
he narrates with fullness and exactness the story of the 
development and evolution of the Chosen People of 
Israel. He uses all the information available to throw 
clearer and more penetrating light on the meaning of 
the sacred text of Scripture; and he adheres strictly to 
the line of orthodoxy. 

Though the translation is clear and easy to read, The 
History of Israel is evidently intended for the well- 
educated reader. The author supposes some acquaint¬ 
ance with the literature, with the great names and the 
controversial figures in the field. Libraries should cer¬ 
tainly acquire copies. Seminarians, scholarly priests, 
interested laymen will find these volumes a welcome 
addition to their libraries; Catholics have long been 
awaiting the advantages of such a work. 

* * * 

Green-Armytage, A. H. N. A Portrait of St. Luke 
Regnery. Oct. 17, 1955. $3.00. 

This is, indeed, an admirable book; informative and 
stimulating. Who the author is, I do not know; Ronald 
Knox writes of him in the Introduction as a friend. 
The book has the imprimatur of the Diocese of West¬ 
minster. 

The author first sketches the philosophical and reli¬ 
gious milieu of the Hellenistic world of the first cen¬ 
tury A.D. The historical data of the life of St. Luke, 
author of the Third Gospel and the Acts of the Apos¬ 
tles, are briefly and pleasingly arranged. From the con¬ 
sideration of the characteristic features of the Third 
Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles the author sketches 
a character-study of St. Luke. The reviewer did not 
always agree with the author in the estimate of the 
talents and genius of Luke; I think that Green-Armitage 
does not give sufficient credit to Luke for resourceful¬ 
ness, originality and literary skill. But rarely did the 
reviewer fail to be delighted and intrigued by the in¬ 
sights and ideas which sparkle on nearly every page. 
The studies on the literary qualities of the Third Gospel 
and Acts of the Apostles and on the dependence of 
Luke on the Gospel of Mark dispense learning and 
recondite thought with charming ease and literary skill. 
The author has a lightness of touch and a sureness of 
manner met but rarely in the field of biblical studies. 
To the teacher of New Testament literature and history 
the book will be a very welcome addition to the more 
formidable commentaries on the shelves. Libraries 
should crowd it in, if necessary. Educated readers will 
have the thrill of contact with a first-rate talent; they 
may even surprise themselves by laying down this book 
to take up the text of the Third Gospel. No greater 
compliment for Green-Armitage; nothing more appro¬ 
priate for this season of the year. 

William V. Herlihy, S.J., 

University of Scranton 

POCKET PRINTS AND REPRINTS 

Stephen J. Laut, S.J., Contributing Editor 
This has been an undistinguished month in the paper¬ 
back industry. There are two so-so books from Ballan- 
tine Books. Each is a collection of short stories. Great 
Dog Stories (118, $0.35; I) ranges from tales by Zane 
Grey through P. G. Wodehouse to Albert Payson Ter- 
hune. Harald Busch has collected a series of “ex¬ 


ploits” of the Nazi submarine commanders and their 
crews in U'Boats at War (120, $0.35; Ha). It only 
proves there is no Count von Luckner of World War II. 

First Edition nearly had the Pocket Book-of-the-month 
in Shepard Rifkin’s Texas, Blood Red (82, $0.25; Ila). 
However the publisher allowed the author to tack on 
what must be the antiest of anti-climaxes. Otherwise, 
it is a fine, stark realistic tale about the Indian wars in 
Comanche, Texas, tough and amoral but living and 
authentic. What a shame it went awry! The other 
two from this publisher are, at best, only mediocre. 
Wiretap (76, $0.25; Ila) by Charles Einstein is a mud¬ 
dled epic about private eyes and crime commissions. 
Humor is possibly the most personal of the emotions. 
Thus, there may be some who like Little Iodine by 
Jimmy Hatlo (78, $0.25; I). I found the black-and- 
white comic strips tedious. 

Pocket Books has four works in Cardinal Editions this 
month. None need delay you. C. V. Terry has thrown 
together Buccaneer Surgeon (C-197, $0.35; lib), a poor 
imitation of Captain Peter Blood of happy memory. 
Whenever the fighting gets dull, and it often does, 
there is an over-willing wench around. H. V. Proch- 
now has reissued (from 1949) The Toastmaster’s and 
Speaker’s Handbook (C-199, $0.35; I), a collection of 
jokes, quotations, rules and model speeches. I hope I 
never have to listen to one of the orations culled from 
this handbook. Just what Dr. George Gallup’s quali¬ 
fications are, I don’t know. Anyway, he has edited a 
Pocket Almanac for Facts for 1956 (GC-1956, $0.50; I). 
In addition to populations, basketball champions, etc., 
it tells us, for example, that 57% of Americans are 
thankful to be alive. Ira Wolfert’s An Act of Love 
(GC-29, $0.50; lib) is from 1948. It is a tired old tale 
about war’s impact on an “island paradise.” 

Pocket Books offers still another Erie Stanley Gardner 
story, The Case of the Musical Cow (1063, $0.25; I). 
This is not a Perry Mason, but there is a courtroom 
climax in which the accused handles his own defense, 
thanks to some state policemen and a doctor of forensic 
medicine. My vote for the best-of-the-month would 
go to Hillary Waugh’s A Rag and a Bone (1075, $0.25; 
Ila), a fine, workmanlike example of detection in a 
“murder without a clue.” Max Brand risks his reputa¬ 
tion with the thoroughly incredible The Untamed 
(1084, $0.25; I), as poor a western as you’d want. 
Agatha Christie Hercule-Poirots her way through nine 
good short stories in The Under Dog (1085, $0.25; I), 
stylized but good. The New Peter Arno Pocket Book 
(1087, $0.25; lib), goes back to 1944 for some of the 

cartoons. As usual with Arno, some of the offerings 
are wildly funny, some bawdy, some quite raw. 


DECT OCI I CDC issued by the Library, University 
DlOI Or.LLi.nO of Scranton, Scranton, Pennsylvania 

Subscription price, $4.00; Single Copies, 20 Cents; 
Canadian and Foreign, $4-50. Syndicate Subscription, 
$10.00, gives right of reprinting classifications and 
separate reviews. Entered as second class matter, 
April 16, 1943, at the post office at Scranton, Penn¬ 
sylvania, under the act of March 3, 1879. Copyright, 
1956, by the University of Scranton. Indexed in the 
Catholic Periodical Index. 
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Perma Books presents a complete form of Fulton 
Oursler’s unfinished The Greatest Faith Ever Known 
(M-4036, $0.35; I) a dramatic retelling of the story of 
the Acts of the Apostles. If it sends readers to the 
original, wonderful. Frank Feuille in The Cotton Road 
(M-4037, $0.35; Ila) has a wonderful tale to tell. It’s 
a pity he can’t tell it as it deserves. The efforts of the 
South to export cotton during 1861-1865 merit a saga, 
not a soap-opera. The Maras Affair by Eliot Reed 
(M-3025, $0.25; Ila) tries to make the plight of captive 
states in Eastern Europe come alive through the plight 
of the individual citizens. It just misses the Eric Am¬ 
bler touch. Frenchman’s River (M-3024, $0.25; Ila) 
by Will Ermine is a story of an on-again-off-again 
romance in a logging town out west. I couldn’t get 
interested. 

Dell gives us five works. First, there is a western Gold 
on the Hoof by Walter A. Tompkins (879, $0.25; I). 
The climax is a winner-take-all cattle drive with hired 
guns, brush fires, stampedes and romance along the 
way. It’s better-than-average. There follow three 
mysteries, all by women. Mignon Eberhart has Man. 
Missing (877, $0.25; I) a well-plotted puzzle with a 
naval base background. Fog of Doubt (881, $0.25; Ila) 
is by Christianna Brand. The story concerns an un¬ 
believable set of upper-crust spooks, complete with 
nymphomaniac. I couldn’t finish it. Margaret Page 
Hood presents The Silent Woman (880, $0.25; I). The 
local color in this one is good, the characterization, fair, 
the mystery—well, maybe I prefer male story-tellers. 
The gossipy, ingenuous Grantland Rice has found his 
way to the paper-backs. The Tumult and the Shouting 
(D 161, $0.35; I) is a fond reflection on most of the 
great Granny knew—and he knew them all. Here he 
picks his all-time football team, college and profes¬ 
sional. Here stalk all the legendary greats of the sport 
world. This is a real bargain for any true fan. 

Bantam, prolific, as always, pays the price of bigness 
with a set of hits and misses. The Widow and the 
Web by Robert Martin (1397, $0.25; Ila) is a tough 
murder story with an industrial setting. There’s a nice 
double-take at the end. Susanne McConnaughney in 
Pagan in Paradise (1398, $0.25; Ila) portrays the perils 
of the Protestant proselytizer panting for the Polynesian 
princess. Alas, poor Somerset! Few cartoon characters 
can sustain a whole volume. Ted Key’s Hazel (1404, 
$0.25; I) is no exception. One-at-a-time in the Post, 
they’re funny; 150 at once is too much of a good thing. 
Luke Short leaves the beaten track in Frontier (A 1401, 
$0.35; I). This is a collection of stories, essays, articles, 
excerpts from journals about the opening of the west. 
It’s first-rate. Vincent Starrett’s Best Loved Books of 
the Twentieth Century (A 1403, $0.35; I) is the non¬ 
fiction best-of-the-month. These essays on the 52 most 
popular books of our century is a fine introduction to 
reading. The accounts are fascinating in themselves. 
The critic’s point is always to direct the reader to the 
original wherever possible. Don’t miss it! King’s 
Rebel by James Horan (A 1402, $0.35; lib) recounts 
the adventures of the Indian raiders during the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution. There’s massacre, violence and treach¬ 
ery enough to fill five books. And in the winter, when 
raids become impossible, there is always lechery. Wasn’t 
there someone admirable connected with early Ameri¬ 
can history? Hotel Talleyrand by Paul Hyde Bonner 


relates the weaknesses, chiefly sexual, of the American 
Foreign Service. Can’t there be any conflict or soul- 
struggle in terms other than amatory? (A 1405, 
$0.35; lib). Last-of-the-month is Somerset Maugham’s 
Stranger in Paris (A 1399, $0.35; lib), a reissue of 
Christmas Holiday (1939). Here is the young English¬ 
man falling in love with the bordello-inmate. I sup¬ 
pose it happens and many seem interested, (over a 
million copies of the original are supposed to have been 
sold). Mayhap there’s a comment on our society in the 
setting of the story: Christmas Eve, Midnight, Paris, the 
most luxurious brothel in town! Is that brimstone I 
smell? 

INDEX to POCKET PRINTS and REPRINTS 

Note: After the reference to page and date there is 
given a numerical symbol indicating the moral classi¬ 
fication of the book. These are the groups to which 
the symbols refer: 

I. Suitable for General Reading. 

II. Suitable for Adults Only Because of: 

a. Content and Style Too Advanced for 
Adolescents. 

b. Immoral Language or Incidents Which 
Do Not Invalidate the Book as a Whole. 

III. Unsuitable for General Reading But Permis¬ 
sible for Discriminating Adults. 

IV. Not Recommended for Any Class of Reader. 

Adam, K. The Spirit of Catholicism, p. 9. Apr. 1, 
1955. Ila 

Ambler, E. The Schirmer Inheritance, p. 51. June 1, 
1955. Ila 

Appel, G. Massacre Trail, p. 88. Aug. 1, 1955. I; 

and p. 169. Oct. 1, 1955. I 
Appel, G. Queen’s Own, p. 265. Dec. 1, 1955. Ila 
Armstrong, C. Murderer’s Nest, p. 68. July 1, 1955 . 

Ila 

Arnold, A. How to Play With Your Child, p. 68. July 
1, 1955. I 

Arnold, E. The Time of the Gringo, p. 218. Nov. 1, 
1955. lib 

Auden & Greenberg. An Elizabethan Song Book, p. 
216. Nov. 1, 1955. I 

Axelrod, G. The Seven Year Itch, p. 168. Oct. 1, 
1955. Ila 

Bagby, G. Give the Little Corpse a Big Hand, p. 34. 
May 1, 1955. Ila 

Barzun, J. Teacher in America, p. 33. May 1, 1955. I 
Beever, J. Storm of Glory, p. 9. Apr. 1, 1955. I 
Bennet, D. Top Hand, p. 217. Nov. 1, 1955. I 
Benson, B. Target in Taffeta, p. 68. July 1, 1955. I 
Benson, B. The Girl in the Cage, p. 169. Oct. 1, 
1955. lib 

Bentley, E. The Modern Theater, v. 1 and 2, p. 33. 
May 1, 1955. Ila 

Bentley, E. The Modern Theater, Volume 3, p. 68. 
July 1, 1955. Ila 

Bentley, E. Shaw on Music, p. 68. July 1, 1955. Ila 
Berchman, E. The Evil of Time, p. 9. Apr. 1, 1955. 
Ila 

Berensons, B. Aesthetics and History, p. 33. May 1, 
1955. Ila 

Beresford-Howe, C. Lady Greensleeves, p. 168. Oct. 
1, 1955. Ila 
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Bernanos, G. Diary of a Country Priest, p. 9. Apr. 1, 
1955. Ha 

Berrill, N. Sex and the Nature of Things, p. 52. June 
1, 1955. Ill 

Best, H. Diane, p. 169. Oct. 1, 1955. lib 
Best Seller Digest Number 1, p. 216. Nov. 1, 1955. Ila 
Bingham, J. The Tender Prisoner, p. 217. Nov. 1, 
1955. I 

Bird, B. Dead and Gone, p. 68. July 1, 1955. I 
Bleiler, E. and Dikty, T. Frontiers in Space, p. 51. 
June 1, 1955. lib 

Boltinoff, H. The Howls of Ivy, p. 265. Dec. 1, 1955. 
Ha 

Bosworth, A. Bury Me Not, p. 88. Aug. 1, 1955. Ila 
Bourjaily, V. Discovery #6, p. 169. Oct. 1, 1955. I 
Bowen, C. They Went Wrong, p. 217. Nov. 1, 1955. 

Ila 

Bowen, E. The Death of the Heart, p. 168. Oct. 1, 
1955. I 

Brand, M. Seven Trails, p. 52. June 1, 1955. Ila 
Brand, M. The Tenderfoot, p. 88. Aug. 1, 1955. I 
Breger, D. But That’s Unprintable, p. 168. Oct. 1, 
1955. Ila 

Brickhill, P. The Dam Busters, p. 34. May 1, 1955. I 
Brown, P. Guns and Hunting, p. 169. Oct. 1, 1955. I 
Brown, W. Border Jumpers, p. 265. Dec. 1, 1955. I 
Brunini St Connolly. Stories of Our Century by Cath¬ 
olic Authors, p. 168. Oct. 1, 1955. I 
Burnett, W. Captain Lightfoot, p. 51. June 1, 1955. 
lib 

Bums, E. Fresh and Salt Water Spinning, p. 10. Apr. 
1,1955. I 

Campbell, J. Who Goes There? p. 34. May 1, 1955. 
Ila 

Capote, T. Other Voices, Other Rooms, p. 88. Aug. 
1, 1955. Ila 

Carr, J. The Crooked Hinge, p. 88. Aug. 1, 1955. Ila 
Carr, I. The Nine Wrong Answers, p. 51. June 1, 
1955. Ila 

Cary, J. Herself Surprised, p. 169. Oct. 1, 1955. lib 
Cassirer, E. The Myth of the State, p. 68. July 1, 
1955. Ill 

Chesterton, G. The Everlasting Man, p. 168. Oct. 1, 
1955. I 

Chesterton, G. The Imitation of Christ, p. 168. Oct. 
1, 1955. I 

Chevallier, G. The Scandals of Clochemere, p. 218. 
Nov. 1, 1955. lib 

Christie, A. Murder in Retrospect, p. 217. Nov. 1, 
1955. I 

Christie, A. The Witness for the Prosecution, p. 51. 
June 1, 1955. Ila 

Clark, J. The Dreamers, p. 217. Nov. 1, 1955. Ila 
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1955. Ila 
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1955. I 
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1, 1955. I 
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Ila 
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Martin, R. Tears for the Bride, p. 217. Nov. 1, 1955. I 
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IIb 
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Nov. 1,1955. I 
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1955. I 
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1, 1955. I 
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Ila 

Schoonover, L. The Spider King, p. 168. Oct. 1, 
1955. Ila 

Scott, W. Hunger Mountain, p. 169. Oct. 1,1955. Ila 
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10. Apr. 1, 1955. Ila 
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Oct. 1, 1955. IIb 

Sheen, F. Lift Up Your Heart, p. 9. Apr. 1, 1955. I; 

and p. 217. Nov. 1, 1955. I 
Sheen, F. Peace of Soul, p. 9. Apr. 1, 1955. I 
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Oct. 1, 1955. I 
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Short, L. Bounty Guns, p. 217. Nov. 1, 1955. I 
Short, L. Hard Case, p. 217. Nov. 1, 1955. I. 

Short, L. Marauders’ Moon, p. 217. Nov. 1, 1955. I 
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Slaughter, F. Storm Haven, p. 10. Apr. 1, 1955. Ila 
Slaughter, F. The Song of Ruth, p. 170. Oct. 1, 1955. 
Ila 

Sloane, W. To Walk the Night, p. 68. July 1, 1955. 
Ila 
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Stein, G. The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas, p. 
88. Aug. 1, 1955. Ila 

Steinbeck, J. Of Mice and Men, p. 51. June 1, 1955. 
IIb 

Steinbeck, J. To a God Unknown, p. 68. July 1, 1955. 
IIb 

Stern, D. The Girl With the Glass Heart, p. 170. 
^ Oct. 1, 1955. IV 

Stern, D. The Guests of Fame, p. 168. Oct. 1, 1955. 
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Ha 
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Class of Reader. 


LITERARY GUILD CHOICE—JANUARY 

Waugh, Alec Island in the Sun 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. Jan. 3, 1956. 538p. $3.95. 

Alec Waugh, elder brother of Evelyn, and a product 
of Oxford during the hectic twenties, has written a half 
dozen novels and travel books. His outlook remains 
essentially English, though with considerable admira¬ 
tion for American newsmen, and some contempt for 
the stodgy of his countrymen. He presents here a 
broad picture of a typical West Indian island, imagi¬ 
natively named Santa Marta, a small place of a few 
thousand inhabitants, mainly colored and Catholic, 
ruled by a British governor, owned mainly by white 
and Anglican planters. 

His method is to draw in large the social life of the 
government officials, planters, visitors, and natives as 
one sees it in Jamestown, where the General Head¬ 


quarters and governor’s home are. The situation is' 
summed up by a visiting newsman, Bradshaw of the 
Baltimore Star, who writes: “Geographically I sit on an 
extinct volcano, but socially, polidcally I sit on an 
active, very live volcano. . . . Everything in the last 
analysis turns on color. It is a subject which everyone 
avoids, but is at the back of every social and political 
issue.” A good dozen characters are fully sketched to 
illustrate the thesis. 

The main thread involved two: Maxwell Fleury, white 
scion of an old planter’s family; and David Boyeur, a 
native Negro, intelligent, flashy, and ambitious head of 
a trade union. Fleury is an unstable man with a feel¬ 
ing of inferiority, traceable to his being prevented by 
the war from getting an English and Oxford back¬ 
ground. He is resentful of the blacks, jealous of his 
lovely wife, and overanxious to make a name locally. 
Both he and his rival, Boyeur, are elected to the Legis- 
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lative Council. In the campaign, a personal hatred 
developed between them because Boyeur humiliated 
his rival in public. 

In his confusion, Fleury vents his hatred on the wrong 
man when he mistakenly suspects that Carson, a bache¬ 
lor Englishman, has been carrying on an affair with 
his wife. He attacks him alone at night, and in his 
fury accidentally kills him. He leaves the scene un¬ 
observed. During the months following, his inferiority 
disappears and he becomes very successful at managing 
his estate, working in the Council, and winning his 
wife’s admiration. But the police inspector gradually 
reasons out the truth of the killing, and very subtly 
works on Fleury to get a confession. Very slowly 
Fleury’s conscience goads him to the point where he 
realizes he must eventually confess. He contrives a 
plan which will result in his own death and ruin 
Boyeur. Carefully choosing his time, he appears alone 
before a meeting of angry blacks, whom Boyeur is lead¬ 
ing in a strike, and provokes them to murderous fury 
by an insulting speech. In the ensuing riot he is killed. 
Boyeur is arrested and charged with incitement to 
murder. But the attorney general and police inspector 
deduce that it was really Fleury who did the inciting, 
and Boyeur is freed before trial. Justice has stood firm, 
and the island is relatively quiet at the end. 

A great deal could be said about this novel because it 
insinuates so many political, social, and ethical views. 
It is adult reading, very ably done, but objectionable 
in part for the extreme realism of some of the love 
scenes. The author’s—or perhaps his characters’— 
treatment of love is on a barnyard level. Politically, 
with many reservations and criticisms, he comes around 
to a defense of British rule and justice, leaving the door 
open for dominion status. Anyone recalling the bloody 
history of colonialism and the final court of appeal of 
all foreign domination, the gunboat, will put a large 
question mark after this view. In his admiration for 
England the author is often blinded to the truth. For 
instance he says, “In the British islands there is no 
color or racial problem. The only colored people the 
average British sees are men of distinction. Very often 
they marry English women.” That is fiction of a very 
pure type. A Catholic, too, will wonder about the 
ninety-percent-Catholic black population. The novel 
simply doesn’t show them, except as background. In 
fine, it puts a spotlight on the governing clique, who 
are important and representative of British rulers in 
many parts of the world; but who are badly shaken by 
more important and more fundamental movements 
from native populations. Students of the contemporary 
world will find it worth the reading. 

Fr. Bruno McAndrew, O.S.B., 

St. Anselm’s Priory, 

Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Caldwell, Taylor Tender Victory 

McGraw-Hill. Jan. 5, 1956. 422p. $3.95. 

Taylor Caldwell is a phenomenal novelist, perhaps 
more phenomenal than she is a novelist if Tender 
Victory is any indication of her ability. In Tender 


Victory she unleashes an unending succession of com¬ 
plex melodramatic and sentimental adventures con¬ 
gealed solely by her bedevilled and beleaguered hero. 
Ostensibly she is telling the story of Johnny Fletcher, a 
minister, whose courage and faith, despite the buffet- 
ings of both God and man, revive the life of Barryfield, 
a mining town somwhere near Scranton. 

Saddled not only with the complacency and indiffer¬ 
ence of his congregation, Johnny Fletcher is further 
burdened with five children—European war victims— 
whom he tries to serve as a foster father. One wonders 
whether his observation at the end of the book, when 
he says, “My cup runneth over,” is ironical, for he is 
the most imposed-upon, the most noble, the most chari¬ 
table, and the most dehumanized hero to grace a recent 
novel. 

Johnny Fletcher has to fight racism and subversion. He 
has to battle ill health which afflicts both himself and 
two of his charges. He has to contend with a smog 
condition that suddenly becomes fatally acute. He 
even has his parsonage burned to the ground by an 
arsonist—and on Christmas Eve at thatl But despite 
some faltering moments, Johnny breasts all these trials 
with a baffling optimism, apparently motivated by his 
faith in God. He also proves a resourceful person, the 
only man capable of effecting a rescue in a mine dis¬ 
aster. Meanwhile, too, of course, he attends to his 
parochial chores—comforting the sick, encouraging the 
weak, imparting some of the old-time religion to his 
apathetic parishioners. Meanwhile, too, he wins the 
love of a woman who has not only beauty and brains 
but also wealth. Of course, he eventually becomes an 
accepted citizen of Barryfield. 

Johnny has a few friends—an incredible group—such 
as, Dr. Alfred McManus, a homely though gruff philos¬ 
opher; Father John Kanty Krupszyk, a Catholic priest; 
and Chaim Chartow, a Jewish rabbi. Johnny has many 
enemies—too many to cite—but most of them are won 
over by his “sweetness and light” approach. Johnny 
has even a few failings; he occasionally questions or 
rebels against the will of God. However, after more 
than four pages of this sentimental and spiritual drivel, 
one wishes Johnny didn’t live in Barryfield any more. 

Providence 8, Rhode Island 

Brendan Lamen, O.P., 

Providence College, 

* • * 

Ceram, C. W. 

The Secret of the Hittites: The Discovery of 

An Ancient Empire 

Translated from the German by Richard and Clara Winston. 
Knopf. Jan. 9, 1956. 281p. $5.00. 

Ceram has done it again! The English-speaking world 
is familiar, of course, with his previous book— Gods, 
Graves and Scholars —in which he depicted the pano¬ 
rama of archaeology, and communicated to the reader 
the enthusiasm and the drama, as well as the science 
of archaeology. In this book, on a somewhat smaller 
canvas, he does the same for the discovery of the 
Hittite Empire, and the decipherment of Hittite writing. 
In 1871, a standard encyclopedia, under the name of 
Hittites stated, in seven lines, that the Hittites were 
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Then the crew battles German U-boats and planes 
round the clock and, when these are not present, snow 
and sub-zero temperatures sap the little strength re¬ 
maining. The convoy dwindles from a total of 33 ships 
down to seven, yet the survivors head on for Mur¬ 
mansk. 

In a trite phrase: Truly this was a time to try men’s 
souls. In the words of the author, “the synthetic 
national hatreds and the carefully cherished myth of 
king and country—these are nothing and less than 
nothing when mankind stands at the last frontier of 
hope and endurance; for only the basic, simple human 
emotions, the positive ones of love and grief and pity 
and distress, can carry a man across that last frontier.” 

A must for every veteran of the North Atlantic; de¬ 
sirable for all followers of the sea; and exciting reading 
for all. 

John B. Cullen, 

Chevy Chase, Maryland 

* * * 

Hoagland, Edward Cat Man 

Houghton, Mifflin. Jan. 12, 1956. 310p. $3.95. 

A first novel of a young immature author arid, unless 
his idea of realism changes, it should be the last. What 
could be an interesting novel based on the author’s 
experience as a circus roustabout in charge of the 
leopards, tigers and lions, is entirely too realistic to be 
entertaining. Filled with vulgarity, obscenities and 
blasphemy, the book is common and not fit reading 
for anyone. 

* * * 

McDonald, Evelyn Ward The Turning Tide 

McKay. Jan. 9, 1956. 327p. $3.75. 

If The Turning Tide is a true indication of the new 
year’s literary trend, our reading hours during the next 
twelve months should be most stimulating and reward¬ 
ing. Evelyn McDonald’s saga of a shipbuilding town 
in Maine, and three generations of the Snowden family, 
is a solid and substantial novel of seafaring men and 
their families who live in constant fear of the perils of 
the deep. It is a mature portrayal of family love and 
conflicts, of births and deaths, of joy and sadness. 
Above all, it is sincere and wholesome, as refreshing as 
the salt air wafting above the salt-box houses along 
Cairn’s rocky shores. 

Rachel Winston was only sixteen when she left the 
peaceful farm country of Owen Valley to begin her 
married life with Silas Snowden, a shipbuilder from 
Cairn. Having promised Rachel’s father never to go 
to sea again, Silas struggled through lean years trying 
to support this loving wife and the three sons she had 
brought into the world. And they were years of fear 
for Rachel as she gazed at the headstones on empty 
graves—mute testimony of the men and boys who had 
put to sea never to return again. Then death did 
strike—just as she had dreaded—while her husband 
was lost while sailing along the coast. And it struck a 
second time, when the Civil War took her son, 
Timothy. 


But the years of poverty were now long passed since 
Silas had set up his family in a gorgeous mansion, and 
left a successful shipbuilding enterprise to his sons, 
Thomas and Jonathan. For Tom, marriage to Abigail 
Merrick brought with it happiness and bliss as they 
sailed the seas with their daughters, Felicia and Avon. 
It was a life of misery and torture it brought to Jon, 
however, because the scheming, conniving Rebecca 
Doittard had planned a political career for her hus¬ 
band. Once he had turned to the arms of another for 
the love he cherished but the thought of his growing 
sons brought him to his senses again. Several times 
he tried to find Cheerfulness Brewster who moved else¬ 
where to kill the memory of this man whom she loved. 

Then came the era of steamships with Rachel, for all 
her simplicity and unpretentiousness, trying to convince 
her sons that their future was to be found in this new 
phase of the industry. But they went ahead and built 
the most luxurious sailing ship afloat—a tragedy when 
it disappeared on its maiden voyage with Jonathan and 
his son, Barth. Felicia, who had planned to marry 
Barth, sacrificed herself for her father’s sake by marry¬ 
ing a sullen scoundrel, Dan Becker, who promised to 
help her search for the missing Snowden’s Glory. It 
was a voyage of torture for Felicia, who lost her child; 
it was rewarded with peace and love when it brought 
with it Dan’s reformation. To him Rachel turned and 
in him she placed her trust to carry on the family enter¬ 
prise—with steamships. 

It is a pleasure to read a book like The Turning Tide. 
And it is wonderful to meet an author whose back¬ 
ground and skill are capable of fashioning such an 
absorbing and heart-warming story. She knows how to 
tell us about simple, ordinary people, and she knows 
how to keep them alive and human in her world of 
fiction. 

Francis J. Ullrich, 

Manhattan College, 

New York 71, New York 

* * * 

Shulman, Irving Children of the Dark 

Holt. Jan. 5, 1956. 270p. $3.00. 

Mr. Shulman will be remembered as the author of two 
previous novels of juvenile crime, Cry Tough and The 
Amboy Dukes, of which the first was well-and-away 
the better. In this novel, he has shifted his locale from 
the slum and cheap tenement sections and the posh 
apartments and resorts his criminal characters gradu¬ 
ated to. The background of this study of teen-age 
amorality is the “nice residential section” of a city, and 
the toughs and hoydens are the progeny of upper- 
middle-class parents. The city is, probably to make it 
symbolic of Every town, set in the Mid-west, near the 
Mississippi River, “far enough from the Atlantic sea¬ 
board to eliminate the influence of old family tradition, 
yet not so far west that the city is just an overgrown 
town.” Barlow has a population of a hundred thou¬ 
sand, is strategically located near all major rail lines 
and national highways, and has a good big airport. The 
youngsters Mr. Shulman concerns himself about are 
attending JJefferson High School ... no one could call 
the majority of them students. With too much leisure 
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time, too much money to spend, too little supervision, 
they spend their energies and their hours running in 
pack together, riding souped-up jalopies at high speeds 
through the streets at night, wolfing hamburgers in the 
din of overloud bop music from car radios, in ardent 
necking and jealous sexual attachments. All of this 
ignored or tolerated by their elders until one of the 
least offensive loses his precarious emotional and mental 
balance and commits a murder and, when discovered, 
fights off the police from his home with an arsenal of 
guns and ammunition. Supposedly, this melodramatic 
denouement brings the parents to their collective senses 
and shocks the juvenile cast into a return to discipline. 

The novel is, so we are told, a rewrite of the script from 
which the motion picture, Rebel Without Cause, was 
made recently. The story opens with an uninhibited 
brawl at the home of Fleming Obershaw, in which the 
house is left a complete shambles. Steve Stark, a new¬ 
comer to Barlow and its high school makes friends with 
the studious Plato Crawford and one night shortly after¬ 
ward is witness to a “chickenrun” on a cliff road above 
the city in which two teen-age drivers race to see who 
can come closest to the bluff before stopping and jump¬ 
ing out of his car. One fails to jump and goes hurtling 
over the edge to flaming death. 

The police fail to break the conspiracy of silence which 
“the kids” preserve about the “accident.” Steve gets 
into a fight with some of the others at a “burger joint” 
that might have proved murderous had not the police 
arrived on time. Later, Judy Phillips with whom Steve 
is in love, agrees to lure a man from town to a deserted 
spot in the Observatory Park where he can be beaten 
up by two waiting boys; but Steve breaks up the game 
and takes her away. Plato discovers them on the ter¬ 
race before the Observatory and is outraged when they 
send him away. Left too much to himself and desperate 
for affection and respect, he violently resents a woman, 
who is seeking directions, calling him “boy” and kills 
her with a zip gun he had made for someone else. 

He might have escaped detection had he not suspected 
that Steve and Judy, visiting him, had called the police; 
when, instead, the patrolman was coming to the door 
only to question the ownership of their illegally parked 
car. Plato shoots the patrolman and then holds the 
two, Judy and Steve, as hostages. Steven and Judy 
manage to escape and Steve is actually talking Plato out 
of the house when a panicky policeman mistakes a 
movement and kills Plato. 

The writing is forthright and not overly morbid in de¬ 
tail; the story moves with better than average convic¬ 
tion. But the underlying amanlysis of the causes of so- 
called “juvenile delinquency” is more than a little too 
pat and sentimental. The cowardice of some parents 
before their teen-age children, their selfish blindness to 
any but their own interests, and their inability to com¬ 
bine affection with discipline, to command love with 
respect for authority, is only part of the problem. The 
silly and suicidal disposition of society to tolerate sexual 
promiscuity and latent criminality as mere high-spirited 
low-jinks and the freakish sentimentality of humani¬ 
tarian sociologists is a collective contribution to moral 
degeneracy. Mr. Shulman does not make the mistake 
of condemning all juveniles as delinquents; but those 


he pictures are not grotesquely exaggerated, and their 
escapades in this novel makes chilling reading for 
adults. 

R. F. Grady, S.J., 
University of Scranton 

* * * 

Bernays, Doris Fleischman 

A Wife is Many Women 
Crown. Jan. 1, 1956. 209p. $3.00. 

Doris Fleischman Bernays is so right—A Wife is Many 
Women; and this is how she titles her observations on 
woman’s role in today’s world. But since every wife is 
different, this book could cause considerable contro¬ 
versy in feminine circles. This reviewer suspects that 
what started out to be a serious comment on feminine 
problems ended up as a rambling, slightly humorous, 
often provocative autobiography. 

Mrs. Bernays and her husband are partners in a large 
public relations firm. They have brought up two 
daughters who are now married. Most of Mrs. Ber¬ 
nays’ remarks are devoted to the frustrations of a 
modern wife in caring for a family and household. 

Her contention is that the world’s most successful 
propaganda campaign equates woman with a broom. 
“With the ‘magic Aye’ of the marriage ceremony,” she 
says, “a woman assumes domestic omnipotence—most 
people believe that woman is synonymous with house¬ 
wife.” 

In a chapter entitled “Lady in the Balcony is Just a 
Housewife” she claims most women today are split 
individuals — amateur homemakers and wage-earners. 
They feel guilty because they are expected to do too 
many things for which they haven’t time, training, or 
skill. She accuses most women of seeking outside work 
as an escape from the muddle of housekeeping, and 
insists that if men became more home-conscious, family 
life would be more satisfactory. Men are also chided 
because, though they are traditional masters of tech¬ 
nology, they have failed to plan houses scientifically. 

Another of the author’s complaints is the little amount 
of knowledge woman brings to her role as chief buyer, 
family nurse, parent-educator. 

One might say that the whole book is an appeal for 
better education for marriage. There will be no quarrel 
with this, but Mrs. Bernays seems pretty mixed up 
about what kind of marriage she favors. She criticizes 
those who would limit women-careers but continually 
harks back admiringly to old-fashioned marriages when 
most women stayed home. 

Mrs. Bernays’ complaints about shopping difficulties are 
certainly justified and her revolutionary plan for a 
futurama department store sounds worthy, if work¬ 
able. Food shopping, she concludes, should be dele¬ 
gated to men, as it is more in their province to select 
and haul groceries. 

There are many reminiscences about her own child¬ 
hood, also musings on various schools of thought on 
parent-child relationships. 

In spite of her insistence that she is an average woman, 
it is obvious that Mrs. Bernays’ observations are neither 
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Bernstein now began to check these details; for ex¬ 
ample, Baylings Crossing had been mentioned by the 
hypnotic subject; yet Baylings Crossing was not found 
on any map. Two acquaintances, however, confirmed 
the existence of such a place. A number of the other 
remarks were confirmed, but most of the data could 
not be established because records of “the-Bridey- 
Murphy-period” are extremely rare. 

From his age regression experiment Bernstein allows an 
anonymous scientific authority to give the summation: 
“. . . we still know far too little about the mind to con¬ 
clude safely that the Bridey Murphy case proves the 
reincarnation principle. About all I can say—and per¬ 
haps all you should say—it that it is an interesting 
piece of evidence and might point the way to further 
exploration.” 

It is certain that the Bridey Murphy passages in this 
book are very interesting; however, they comprise only 
a section of the volume, and most of Bernstein’s digres¬ 
sions into telepathy, clairvoyance, the work of Edgar 
Cayce, and so forth, are rather dull and sleep-inducing; 
thus the book is very uneven, and Bernstein’s vapid 
prose does not particularly titillate the reader. 

The Catholic reader knows that his church permits the 
use of hypnotism for grave causes and that hypnotism 
has been used successfully by physicians in curing cer¬ 
tain nervous diseases. The Church is always careful 
to point out, however, that hypnotism is attended with 
many moral and physical dangers. Bernstein, as he 
himself admits, came from an anti-religious background: 
“Religion and immortality are fables.” Now, however, 
he considers himself religious because he believes in 
reincarnation. For him religion means the immortality 
of the soul and nothing else. Catholic moralists insist 
that the hypnotist be scientifically able and morally 
trustworthy. Bernstein, a self-admitted amateur in 
hypnosis with an original antipathy toward and a pres¬ 
ent misunderstanding of religions would hardly seem 
to fit the necessary qualifications set by the Roman 
Congregation. It is beastly annoying to have passages 
by Christ in the New Testament and even Ben Frank¬ 
lin’s epitaph quoted to prove belief in reincarnation 
and nothing more. While Bernstein is wise enough to 
avoid asserting a definite conclusion, it is obvious what 
his sympathies and beliefs are; hence, this book could 
be potentially dangerous except for the most discrimi¬ 
nating adults. 

Paul A. Doyle, Ph.D., 

Fordham University, 

New York, New York 

* # * 

Hyams, Edward The Slaughterhouse Informer 
Lippincott. Jan. 4, 1956. 256p. $3.50. 

The Slaughterhouse Informer contains an admixture of 
the best and the worst that can be found in Punch. 
It is a satire, at times sharp as a freshly honed guillo¬ 
tine and at others as dull and flat as yesterday’s oat¬ 
meal. There are delightful touches of the incongru¬ 
ous blended with a soporific boredom. For the reader 
who can appreciate the humor of our British brethren, 
however, Edward Hyams’ novel provides a happy read¬ 


ing experience. Where it is brilliant, it reaches almost 
to the level of the Evelyn Waugh of Put Out More 
Flags, a lampoon that caused many a fascist to choke 
on his pasta. 

First of all, the book looks and sounds like a who- 
done-it, and it takes the reader thirty or more pages to 
discover that that is not the intention at all. The 
Slaughterhouse Informer is really a trade paper for 
abattoir workers, butchers, meat-trade people, a limp 
and lifeless blotch on the nose of journalism. Things 
begin to get complicated when a cloak and dagger 
outfit uses it for advertisements which when decoded, 
reveal top-secret information to sinister powers. To 
boost circulation and make a financial killing, a gro¬ 
tesque, flabby invert revered by the aesthetic circles 
of Ashersham market, sponsors a give-away program 
in which the give-away takes the somewhat abundant 
shape of Myrna Figg, a farmer’s daughter. 

Ted Cartwright, the editor and owner finds himself 
bamboozled into the deal which makes him a wealthy 
citizen, and provides the means to indulge his love for 
flying—incidentally, the “love” is rather literal, his 
only affair of heart is with his plane. In fact, he be¬ 
comes Air Minister for the Emir of Za’ud, an old time 
flying companion whom he had known during the war 
as “Inky.” “Inky” finally adds Myrna to his harem 
by writing the best love-letter and by having the most 
money. 

The Slaughterhouse Informer runs “sensational” ar¬ 
ticles on electric eels as a new weapon of war; on 
Rape, a phenomenal vegetable simply ravaging the 
horticultural world; on the current popularity for evan¬ 
gelism. All serve as foils for the author’s satire on 
security measures, conservatism, litterateurs, the Eng¬ 
lish and the Americans, advertising, and just about 
everything in the Kultur und Zeitgeist of our times. 

Excellent for those adults who like this sort of thing. 

Victor R. Yanitelli, S.J., Ph.D., 

Fordham University, 

New York, New York 

* * * 

Cost, March The Unknown Angel 

Lippincott. Jan. 11, 1956. 280p. $3.50. 

There were two reasons why Philip Riberac, a French 
archeologist, came to London during the Jubilee Year 
of 1935: to search for the hand of a medieval statue 
known as the Vaucluse Angel that had been lost for 
a long time, and to find Andra Hood, an English 
woman whom he had once loved but who had left 
him some ten years before. The story opens with his 
arrival in this city at 4 p.m. on Friday, June 28. It 
ends happily on the Monday following at 7 p.m., for 
by that time he had discovered the missing part of the 
statue, and had not only located Andra but persuaded 
her to marry him. 

The author divides this week-end into twenty-eight 
periods of time and tells us what Philip or Andra were 
doing at those particular moments. But almost every 
incident serves as a reminder of something that had 
gone before, as, for example, when and where the two 
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met for the first time, how they lived together as man 
and wife over a period of four years though not mar¬ 
ried, why this unlawful union ended, and the effects 
of the long separation upon both of them. 

Andra is easily the central figure of the novel. We 
have a detailed account of her varied career as an 
artist’s model, a machinist, a housekeeper, the com¬ 
panion of a wealthy lady, and as a charwoman in 
London’s famous Victoria and Albert Musuem. But 
even more important we get an insight into her char¬ 
acter after she had left Philip with the intention of 
never seeing him again. In her sorrow and disappoint¬ 
ment she turns to God for help. Prayer becomes an 
integral part of her daily life, and she learns the secret 
of comforting others in their trials. 

March Cost’s habit of suddenly switching from the 
present to the past and back again to the present proves 
somewhat annoying and slightly confusing at times, 
and likewise slows down the action. But this should 
not deter adult readers. They will be amply com¬ 
pensated by her polished and urbane style, by her in¬ 
teresting account of working conditions in England be¬ 
tween the first and second World War; and, finally, 
by her penetrating study of how a personal tragedy can 
transform and elevate a soul, as well as of the illusions 
and snares that people often meet with who are striving 
to live in close union with God. 

Stephen McKenna, C.SS.R., 

University of Santa Maria, 

Ponce, Puerto Rico 

* * * 

van de Water, Frederic Wings of the Morning 
Washburn. Jan. 4, 1956. 335p. $3.95. 

Wings of the Morning is an historical novel that tells 
of the travail that marked the birth of the Green 
Mountain State. Eastern Vermont, in the years 1774- 
1777, had a particularly hard time to achieve an exist¬ 
ence independent of the rival claims of New York, 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire. During these 
troublous times, Job Aldrich comes to Dremmerston 
to take over the “pitch” of one hundred acres left to 
him by his deceased brother. Job is a peaceful, God¬ 
fearing man who intends to mind his own business, 
leave politics to others and work his own land. He 
has to learn that “all men must fight, at need, for what 
they cherish most.” Learn it he does; but the hard 
way after two unjust imprisonments, much unfounded 
suspicion and deep soul-searching, in which he dis¬ 
covers that his particular brand of meekness is not the 
kind that inherits the earth or wins the hand of a fair 
lady. At the end of the tale, he finds himself covering 
the retreat of the Continentals after Burgoyne’s capture 
of Ticonderoga and taking firm possession of the woman 
he truly loves. 

The above synopsis does scant justice to Mr. van de 
Water’s skill as a writer. Not only does he give us 
history that is vibrant, but makes us feel that we are 
living and taking sides with his characters. He does 
not tell us about what is happening, he rather lets us 
see it happen in the way his characters act and speak. 
The wry humor and the irony of the tale are delicious. 


The action never tapers off and suspense is maintained 
to the very end. I hope many will buy and more will 
read Wings of the Morning. It should be a delight 
to all. 

William Schweder, S.J., 
Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Barnes, Margaret Campbell 

Mary of Carisbrooke 
Macrae-Smith. Jan. 9, 1956. 318p. $3.50. 

This is a small-scale historical novel of the last two 
years of Charles I of England. At its opening Charles 
has escaped from the careless custody of his Puritan 
captors. Along with a few courtiers, he takes refuge 
on the Isle of Wight, relying upon the supposed loyalty 
of Col. Hammond, the new Parliamentarian governor. 
Very quickly the persons in and around Carisbrooke 
Castle become discernible as Royalists, Round Heads 
and neutrals. The Mary of the title, daughter of the 
sergeant of the castle’s militia and niece of its house¬ 
keeper, becomes assistant laundress to the King and a 
cardinal figure in the conspiracy to free him. Leader 
of the violently anti-Caroline forces locally is Ralph, 
captain of the militia and rebellious subordinate of the 
neutral Governor. 

As the guard for Charles gradually increases in size 
and tautness, several attempts to escape are made. 
These are engineered by Harry Fivebrace and Richard 
Osborne, handsome young servitors of the King. 
Ultimately, as the power of the Army dominates the 
Parliament, Charles is removed from Wight and made 
an absolute prisoner. News of his trial and execution 
is brought back to the friendly islanders from London. 
During the historical foreground events, Mary has 
fallen in love with Firebrace who turns out to be mar¬ 
ried. But Osborne later declares his love for her, and 
after the death of Charles, Richard and Mary are mar¬ 
ried. They make their way to Holland to enter the 
service of Charles II and the novel ends on a forecast 
of the Restoration. 

The book appears to have resulted from a serious 
attempt to recreate a small segment of the embroiled 
times of the Puritan Revolution. The historical figures 
are presented fairly and in the round. The manner of 
presentation is unpretentious; while it does not assume 
the grand scale, it makes for an understandable king, 
followers and enemies within the small geographical 
and chronological compass attempted. 

The book is suitable for all adults. Because of the 
emphasis on the interest of several of the men in Mary, 
and her girlish reactions, longings and hopes, while 
these elements do not offend good taste, probably the 
book should not be recommended to adolescents. 

Doris D. Maguire, 

Silver Spring, Maryland 

* * * 

Dunn, Joan Retreat from Learning 

McKay. Oct. 21, 1955. 224p. $3.00. 

Another of the many current attacks upon modern 
public American Education is a summary of the ex- 
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periences and reflections of a young New Yorker who 
gave up teaching after four unhappy and unsuccessful 
years as a substitute teacher in a New York City high 
school. Sub-titling her book, “Why Teachers Can’t 
Teach—A Case History,” Joan Dunn does not present 
any analysis of the principles of learning but bases her 
judgments almost exclusively on her own interpreta¬ 
tions of her experiences. After her education in paro¬ 
chial and public schools in New York, she went to the 
College of Mount St. Vincent and then into teaching. 
Her preparation was limited to the usual undergradu¬ 
ate courses and some experience as a practice teacher 
in a girls’ high school. As a teacher of English and 
Speech in a large coeducational school in a poorer sec¬ 
tion of New York City, she was immediately plagued 
and ultimately defeated by all the usual problems of 
an insecure but opinionated beginner in a particularly 
difficult situation. The young teacher had expected a 
school world like the one she had known and, unhap¬ 
pily, was not at home with either her colleagues or her 
pupils. She could neither sympathize with most of the 
former nor understand the latter. 

The brief introduction is a sketchy and one-sided, as 
well as inaccurate, interpretation of progressive educa¬ 
tion. A few incomplete and generally inapposite quo¬ 
tations from John Dewey are given as the essence of a 
whole school of thought. Three of the six chapters 
describe in journalistic style the depressing atmosphere 
of a particular school, managed by incompetents taught 
largely by time-servers, and peopled by youngsters who 
were poorly prepared and devoid of the ability and 
will to be educated. 

Although the writer professes great devotion for scholar¬ 
ship and traditional learning, the book is singularly 
poor in style and weak in argument. Paragraphs of 
poor construction and frequent shifts of grammatical 
persons irritate. In a single paragraph, for instance, the 
teacher may be referred to as “he,” “she,” “you,” and 
“I.” Judgments are invariably presented with the 
utmost assurance; they are black or white. Thus, she 
concluded (p. 26) that some teachers could not be 
working hard because they “did not have the worked- 
over look of the teacher who tries to do everything 
required of him.” Clear distinctions do not appear; 
there is confusion between “curriculum” and “course of 
studies” (p. 61); the term “board” is used indiscrimi¬ 
nately to refer to the Board of Education, the board of 
examiners, the administrative group, and the offices of 
the superintendents (p. 37). 

A kind of journalistic approach is evident in frequent 
attempts at striking or humorous expressions and would- 
be aphorisms, such as, “One of the first things you 
learn is that the board, which employs you and pre¬ 
sumably has your best interests at heart, is usualy bored 
with you” (p. 37); “Education has changed from a 
privilege to a right and from a right to an abuse” (p. 
169); and “Good teachers, like heroes, are born and 
not made” (p. 151). The writer disdains the history 
of education and background studies while she says she 
believes in traditional education. To her “Teaching 
has always meant one thing—the transfer of knowledge 
from you and through you to others who lack it” (p. 
191). Control of a class is to be maintained by author¬ 


ity and swift punishment; “Discipline, I found, is only 
secured by an imposition of will, and you either have 
the ability to do this or you have not” (p. 150). 

This little book proves nothing but it reveals much. It 
may be of some minor interest to those who are con¬ 
cerned with training teachers; and it could help begin¬ 
ning teachers to avoid some of the mistakes of judg¬ 
ment and errors of practice which are disclosed. 

John Ellis Bourne, 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Malm, Dorothea Claire 

Putnam. Jan. 13, 1956. 312p. $3.75. 

The air of gentility which pervades the opening chap¬ 
ters of Claire might lead the reader to believe that the 
author is another Jane Austen; but, before the story 
ends, the reader must conclude that Miss Malm is a 
poor imitation of Kathleen Windsor. 

The story opens in 1836, covers events of eleven years 
in the life of Claire Fleury who left her native France 
at the age of sixteen to act as governess to the children 
of Lady Desmond at Linnet Hall, the ancestral home 
of the Wichinhoods, near London. Claire falls secretly 
in love with Charles Wichinhood, the wealthy brother 
of Lady Desmond. Each night she confesses her love 
in a diary which she conceals in her bedroom. Alfred 
Wichinhood, Charles’ younger brother, falls in love 
with Claire and is discovered in a harmless rendezvous 
with her by the indignant Charles. Claire is dismissed 
without letters of recommendation. In her hasty de¬ 
parture for London she forgets her diary. 

In London, Claire is robbed of her purse which con¬ 
tained her life’s savings. Unable to procure work as 
governess, she is evicted from her lodgings and is finally 
reduced to prostitution. After living for nearly a year 
in sinful squalor, Claire meets a Spanish gentleman 
who proposes marriage; she refuses his offer, but he 
establishes her in a comfortable apartment and gives 
her a large sum of money; then he leaves her to marry 
another woman. Claire forges credentials and re-estab¬ 
lishes herself as a governess, posing as a young widow, 
Mme. Varre. Eight years later, while acting as com¬ 
panion to a motherless girl, Alice Osborne, Mme. Varre 
is invited to spend a fortnight at Linnet Hall. 

Charles, in the interval, has found and read Claire’s 
diary and has fallen in love with the beautiful char¬ 
acter it reveals. He proposes to Claire and they are 
married. But during the wedding trip to Paris, Claire 
decides that she does not love Charles and it gives her 
satisfaction to know that she is in a position to torture 
the man who caused her downfall. When she returns 
as Lady Wichinhood to Linnet Hall, the bridegroom 
is relegated to sleep on a cot in her dressing room. 

Despite its excellent historical background and its lack 
of obscenity, this foolish story has nothing to recom¬ 
mend it to readers of any age. Only a reviewer’s obli¬ 
gation to “read it through” persuaded me to persevere 
through the boredom of the last two chapters. 

Leonre Philbin, 

Archbald, Pennsylvania 
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Bradbury, Ray The October Country 

Ballantine Books. Nov. 16, 1955. 306p. $3.50. 

This is a collection of exercises in the macabre and the 
horrendous, fiction of nightmare imaginings in the 
Kafkaesque manner. There is ghoulish grue in all but 
the last of these nineteen short stories. A writer of 
science-fiction, Mr. Bradbury has served his apprentice¬ 
ship in the manipulation of the bizarre, and these tales 
are calculated to raise goose bumps on your flesh, to 
send chills shivering down your spine; and one or two 
might make you wonder if you are losing grip on your 
wits. A carnival dwarf who finds secret pleasure in 
the mirror-room of a fun house, because the mirrors 
bestow on him a height and proportion which he does 
not own, is driven mad by a mistake in the gift of a 
mirror intended to give him confidence in himself; a 
woman tourist, obsessed with a fear of being buried as 
“the next in line” in the grotesque catacombs of a small 
Mexican village, ends up where she feared she would; 
a man hypochondriacally concerned with his bone 
structure ends up completely boneless; an infant of a 
few months is suspected of murdering his parents. In 
others, a man involved in an accident becomes aware 
that there are certain faces and figures which appear 
in the first crowd to muster about every accident in a 
certain area and eventually becomes one of them; a 
farmer realizes that the grain he is scything is symboli¬ 
cal of the lives of those who are dying; an old woman 
who refuses to die reclaims her body from the em- 
balmer; a lonely spinster dreams of finding love in the 
flooded cisterns of the city streets and runs out into a 
rainstorm to realize her dream; a mysterious lodger 
proves to have insides like no human ever had; a wind 
pursues a man to his death. These and others follow 
each other in grand-guignol mood. 

If you have a taste for an occasional toadstool or truffle 
dug from the dank floor of a dark wood and are strong 
minded enough to shake off the toxic depression such 
moribund morsels may induce, then you may fancy 
these tales from The October Country “where it is 
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always turning late in the year . . . where the hills are 
fog and the rivers are mist; where noons go quickly, 
dusks and twilights linger, and midnights stay.” Mr. 
Bradbury can make some of his chimerical situations 
uncomfortably convincing. Joe Mugnaini contributes 
some excellently atmospheric line drawings as illus¬ 
trations. 


* * * 

Clark, Grace Grosvenor 

The Best Cookery in the Middle West 
Doubleday. Jan. 5, 1956. 355p. $3.75. 

For anyone who has not several cookbooks on the 
kitchen shelf, this new collection of recipes from hither- 
and-yonder in the Middle West will serve to supple¬ 
ment and, in no small sense, to counteract the insidi¬ 
ous goshawfulnesses of experiment and improvisation 
in successive issues of the “ladies’ magazine.” Because 
the Middle West of these United States is a meeting 
ground for some of the best culinary traditions of 
of Europe—French, Bohemian, German, Scandinavian, 
Italian, Polish, Hungarian—the recipes are all familiar 
and sane, with the exception of the names attached 
to some of them, e.g., Mumsy’s Goulash, which turns 
out to be nothing as coy and simpering as the title might 
suggest. Forget the names and try the formulae. Mrs. 
Clark sensibly adds some “Helps for the Kitchen- 
Minded” which include definitions of terms used in 
cooking, tables of weights and measures, formulae for 
substitutes, and equivalents in cups of a pound of 
several staple items. The index is also thorough and 
well arranged. But the binding will need some oil¬ 
cloth or similar covering if it is to survive much 
handling. 


* * * 


Marshall, Peter 

The Heart of Peter MarshalVs Faith 
Fleming H. Revell. Jan. 16, 1956. 46p. $1.00. 

This slim volume contains two of the sermons originally 
published in Mr. Jones, Meet the Master; “The Grave 
in the Garden” which is a thoroughly orthodox vindi¬ 
cation of the Resurrection of Christ as guarantee of the 
Christians’ belief in the resurrection of all the dead; 
the other is a plea for purity and sanctity of woman¬ 
kind, “The Keepers of the Springs.” Each is, in its 
way, a model sermon printed as though it were a sort 
of prose poem, although the arrangement of long and 
short lines is much more calculated to indicate the 
phrasing as spoken. Neither contains all the truth of 
Christianity; but each contains a fundamental truth— 
the first, indeed, the fundamental truth, for, as Saint 
Paul has said, “if Christ be not risen again, then is our 
preaching vain, and your faith is also vain” (I Cor., 
c. 15, v. 14). 


* * * 


Fontaine, Robert Hello to Springtime 

Crowell. Jan. 6, 1956. 246p. $3.00. 

Robert Fontaine, who struck it rich with his earlier 
book, The Happy Time, is mining his memories again, 
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and has dug up recollections that begin with the author 
as a three-year-old on the train to Ottawa, Canada, for¬ 
saking the United States because his violinist father had 
succeeded in landing a job as pit orchestra leader in a 
theater across the border; and end with the family re¬ 
turning to the United States when the author has com¬ 
pleted his high schooling and is ready for college. In 
between, in Canada, Mr. Fontaine recalls his father’s 
worries about increasing baldness, (how would it look 
for a leader to present always a bald spot, often spot¬ 
lighted, to a theater audience?); his discovery that his 
father filled in the dull summers,when the variety 
house was closed, by playing in a burlesque theater; an 
irrelevant adventure with a “prophet” who predicted 
the end of the world and another with an exhibitionist 
housemaid; a period of petty thievery; minor brushes 
with baseball and choir-singing; reminiscences of Satur¬ 
day afternoons at the vaudeville theater where his 
father played. Scattered through these inconsequen- 
tialities are grains of humor and some gravel of witless 
philosophizing. Mr. Fontaine is no match at all for 
his Uncle Felix, and he should be told so at once, lest 
he go further reminiscing. He is, at least to this re¬ 
viewer, a rather brattish little bore. However, some 
will doubtless find him funny and even a little pathetic. 

* * * 

Barnhart, Clarence L. (Editor) 

Thorndike-Barnhart Concise Dictionary 
Doubleday. Jan. 5, 1956. 544p. $2.00. 

A sort of intermediate dictionary, much more complete 
than the so-called “pocket dictionary” and less than 
the “desk dictionary,” is this “concise dictionary” 
comprising 70,000 word entries which, following the 
practice established with the American College Dic¬ 
tionary, (of which C. L. Barnhart was also a principal 
editor), includes names of important people and places 
in the one main alphabetical listing. In addition to the 
525 pages of definitions—brief and pertinent; but with¬ 
out exemplification or etymological notes—there are 
included a “Handy Guide to Writing English” (capi¬ 
talization, writing of numbers, punctuation), a chapter 
on “Letter Writing: Business and Personal,” with a 
listing of special forms of address; a “Handy Guide to 
Editing and Proofreading”; a key to common spellings 
of English, to the abbreviations used, and to pronunci¬ 
ation. The end papers are used to repeat the pro¬ 
nunciation key both fore and aft; and to give forward 
a “Table of Weights and Measures” and at the back a 
short table of “Signs and Symbols.” 

Besides being a handy and dependable guide to spell¬ 
ing, pronunciation and definition, this is a well printed 
and bound book well worth the modest price, which 
should put it within the means of every student who 
cannot afford the larger (and more valuable) desk or 
standard dictionary. 

* * * 

James R. Newman (Editor) What is Science 7 
Simon & Schuster. Nov. 30, 1955. 493p. $4.95. 

Although no one writes a synthetic essay exactly an¬ 
swering the question which is the title of this book, a 


great deal about the philosophy of science, and still 
more about the fields and recent developments of in¬ 
dividual sciences can be gained by an assidous reading. 

Certainly not a primer, (although several essayists be¬ 
gin with a simplified statement of the basic principles 
of their sciences), the audience for this book should be 
those intelligent people who want to catch up on the 
latest in science. Academic folk could find in it a way 
to rearrange their ideas about subjects not their own, 
subjects they may have studied many years before. 

A very valuable addition is the annotated bibliography 
—a device which is, in my opinion, one of the most 
useful helps to struggling students of all ages. 

Bertrand Russell opens the book with a thought-provok¬ 
ing essay, particularly when it deals with the social 
duty of scientists as over against the ideal of the search 
for pure truth. There follow essays on: Mathematics 
and Logic, Astronomy and Cosmology, Physics, Chem¬ 
istry, Biochemistry, Biology, Evolution and Genetics, 
Psychology, Anthropology, Psychoanalysis, Science as 
Foresight. 

It would be invidious, in such a short review, to single 
out individual essays, particularly as your reviewer is 
as definitely slanted in his interests as is the reader. 
The careful reader will be able to take care of the 
small occasions when principles opposed by Catholic 
philosophy are involved. Thus, in two instances, the 
usefulness of contraceptives is presupposed. 

More valuable it would be, if one could check off 
stimulating passages, and have a friend with whom one 
could discuss their implications. Thus, Allee (Biology) 
has much to say about co-operation, rather than com¬ 
petition, being the primary law of biology. He also has 
some ideas about the relationships of science and reli¬ 
gion which are not expressed as a Catholic writer would 
express them, but I think they are all the more valuable 
for the stimulation of discussion. 

Science has done great things, and has wrought such 
changes in human life that every thinking man should 
have as clear an idea as possible of its nature and 
potentialities. Reading this book will help. 

J. Franklin Ewing, S.J., 

Fordham University, 

New York, New York 

* * * 

Battistini, Lawrence H. 

The United States and A.sia 
Praeger. Jan. 9, 1956. 370p. $5.00. 

Asian affairs concern the United States more now than 
in the past. Yet present American interest did not 
emerge ex machina, but rather as a stage in the evolu¬ 
tion of Far Eastern international relations which has 
been marked for some time by a Russo-Japanese struggle 
for hegemony at China’s expense. Western imperial¬ 
ism, while of great importance, has been somewhat sub¬ 
ordinate to this struggle. It is ironic that the United 
States, after having defeated Japan in the cruellest of 
modern wars, a war fought to maintain the integrity of 
China, should now be filling the vacuum left by Japan’s 
defeat in 1945. To fully appreciate our new role the 
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average American needs a greater knowledge of the 
principal events in diplomatic history and contemporary 
world politics. 

This need Professor Battistini of Brown University has 
sought to supply. The United States and Asia has been 
written for the general reader and for the student seek¬ 
ing an introductory approach to the situation. Its time 
span is largely from 1898 to the present, although the 
first chapter goes further back, and about one-third of 
the book is devoted to the contemporary ( i.e., post 
World War II) era. The emphasis is upon a factual 
presentation of the basic events and American policies. 
In general, the author has followed a “unit” rather 
than a strictly chronological approach; that is, Ameri¬ 
can relations with a single country or related group of 
countries at a given time are treated as a unit. The 
technique has been well employed and there is little 
overlapping. In this book Professor Battistini has 
selected only the major developments and he has mini¬ 
mized details. Regarding the contemporary period his 
selection is adequate for much other writing has cov¬ 
ered the same ground. But the events of the 1920’s 
and the 1930’s could have been developed in more 
detail since those years have become so hazy in our 
minds. Especially regretable is Battistini’s sketchy treat¬ 
ment of the naval disarmament conferences, an under¬ 
standing of which should help us better appreciate to¬ 
day’s atomic frustrations. 

More important, perhaps, than the question of em¬ 
phasis are the author’s occasional inaccuracies regarding 
events. Two examples may be mentioned here. For 
instance, on page 289 he refers to Secretary of State 
Marshall (instead of Byrnes) resuming friendly rela¬ 
tions with Thailand in 1945. On page 318 he identifies 
the Philippine government’s success against the Huk 
rebels with Ramon Magsaysay’s accession to the Presi¬ 
dency. This occurred in late December, 1953. Actu¬ 
ally, Magsaysay had routed the Huks during his service 
from September, 1950 to February, 1953 as Minister of 
Defense under President Quirino. Errors like this should 
have been caught in editorial review for they do much 
to diminish the over-all value of an otherwise fine book. 

Edward R. O’Connor, Ph.D., 

St. Louis, Missouri 

* * * 

Esbjornson, Robert 

A Christian in Politics: Luther W. Y oungdahl 
T. S. Denison. Dec. 10, 1955. 384p. $3.50. 

A Christian in Politics is neither a biography nor a 
political history; but rather an analysis of Christianity 
in politics as exemplified by Luther W. Youngdahl, a 
Lutheran, during his public career. Thesis and con¬ 
clusion can be briefly summarized: “Youngdahl’s career 
is a revealing study of the problems that arise when 
certain convictions of Christianity are taken seriously” 
(p. 15) “Because he was determined to demonstrate 
the political implications of his religious heritage, 
Youngdahl’s conviction shaped the destiny of a whole 
state. His rise to power meant that his church in¬ 
directly played an important part in Minnesota politics. 
By being instrumental in shaping the convictions of the 


governor, his church was influential in framing public 
policy in Minnesota” (p. 306). 

A biography of Youngdahl would have been better, or a 
social history of his career, rather than a thesis such as 
this. For Youngdahl is news: as Governor of Minnesota 
his programs of law enforcement, mental health and 
youth conservation were pioneering long before public 
pressure. As a Federal Judge in Washington, D. C., 
he handed down a decision in favor of Owen Lattimore 
that was controversial enough to hold the headlines 
for weeks. 

This thesis seems an oversimplification which com¬ 
pletely ignores the fact that many, many men, from St. 
Thomas More to Alfred E. Smith and beyond followed 
Christ’s teachings and still served their fellow men 
through statecraft. This book is little better than a 
scratch-the-surface treatment of a complex problem. 
The style even suggests a term paper. However, the 
book will certainly harm no one; least of all Young¬ 
dahl. As a matter of fact, it could help him immensely 
by being distributed at the Republican National Con¬ 
vention should delegates become interested in a “dark 
horse.” 

James Gallagher, 

New York, New York 

* * * 

Chase, Mary Ellen 

Life and Language in the Old Testament 
Norton. Nov. 7, 1955. 201p. $3.00. 

This book is a sequel to The Bible and the Common 
Reader (1952). It “makes no claim to profound learn¬ 
ing, but is rather the result of many years of reading 

and study; and also, like the first, it is intended neither 

for scholars nor theologians, but instead for the com¬ 
mon, or general reader” (. 9). There are three sec¬ 
tions: The Ancient Hebrew Mind, Imagination in the 
Old Testament, and Language in the Old Testament. 
The author seeks to bring out the spirit of the great 
Hebrew prophets and chroniclers, their psychology and 
world outlook. Essentially the book is an essay in 
literary criticism, impressionistic and personal, with 
emphasis on the aesthetic qualities of Old Testament 
writing. As such, it is first rate. Particularly fine are 
the comparison of the Hebrews and Greeks as story 
tellers, and the treatment of Hebrew imagination. The 
author, a professor of literature at Smith College, is 
not a Catholic. For many years she has taught the 
Bible as literature and communicates her enthusiasm 
for Bible reading very well. This is the most valuable 
service of her work. 

A Catholic, however, cannot approach the Bible in 
this spirit alone. He may, indeed, love Sacred Scrip¬ 
ture for its beauty, but he must realize far more keenly 
that he is reading God’s eternal word, which indeed 
was born in history and the mind of a great race, but 
which transcends time and speaks directly to all men 
of all times. It is the great school of the spirit, training 
men to virtue. The author neglects and even dis¬ 
parages this. “We cannot free ourselves of the uncom¬ 
fortable notion . . . that we shall conceivably become 
better from a knowledge of it” (p. 80). Indeed a 
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Catholic should not when he recalls that great saints 
have read the Bible on their knees. One often hears 
that Protestants know the Bible better than Catholics, 
but to know it merely as a series of great stories and 
poems is surely a defective kind of understanding. It 
is precisely, therefore, to the general reader that the 
book cannot be recommended. Canon Law expressly 
forbids for general consumption commentaries and 
translations of Holy Scripture by non-Catholics (the 
King James version is freely quoted). However, the 
book may be recommended to those in any way en¬ 
gaged in the serious study of Scripture. There is noth¬ 
ing offensively anti-Catholic in it, and its statements 
are sufficiently broad and temperate as to escape being 
plainly erroneous. To close on a more positive note, 
we might recommend for the common Catholic reader 
the excellent popular books of Dom Hubert Van Zeller, 
O.S.B., for example, his newly published Isaias , espe¬ 
cially appropriate. 

Fr. Bruno M cAndrew, O.S.B., 
St. Anselm’s Priory, 
Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Sullivan, Katharine Girls on Parole 

Houghton, Mifflin. Jan. 5, 1956. 243p. $3.00. 

This is a story about women paroled from the penal 
institutions of Massachusetts, told byMiss Sullivan, a 
member of the Parole Board of said commonwealth. 

There is little in the book which the student of crimi¬ 
nology does not already know. Since the book was 
written for the general reading public this is not un¬ 
usual. 

The author has tried to present a picture of how women 
get into legal difficulties which land them in reforma¬ 
tories or prisons and the function of the parole board. 
While she attempts to give a variety of offenders and 
offenses, the net result is rather superficial. There is 
not too much given on the methods of the parole board 
and parole officers, except to say that they are under 
constant pressure of work. As a source of understand¬ 
ing how parole and parole officers function, there is 
much to be desired. 

This work consists mostly of discussions of cases of 
prisoners who have committed such offenses as drink¬ 
ing, unwed motherhood, homosexuality, confidence 
games, etc. There are a number of case histories pre¬ 
sented which help the reader to understand the multi¬ 
plicity of factors involved in criminal activities. In this 
respect the book has value. 

John 1. Baldi, 

Chairman, Department of Social 
Sciences 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Wedgwood, C. V. The King’s Peace 

Macmillan. Sept. 20, 1955. 510p. $5.50. 

The young and talented British historian, Miss C. V. 
Wedgwood, has undertaken a formidable assignment in 


this, the first of a projected three-volume study of the 
Great Rebellion in England. For she has essayed to 
achieve the following: (1) limn the character of a some¬ 
what devious Stuart monarch (Charles I); (2) delineate 
the essentials of two civilizations (Anglo-Saxon and 
Celtic); (3) narrate the tale of three distinct countries 
(England, Scotland, and Wales); and (4) correlate all 
the foregoing elements in a perspective that reveals a 
fair judgment on those men, motives, and events that 
made rebellion practically inevitable. Has she suc¬ 
ceeded? In large measure, yes, for here is a literary 
product marked by brilliant description, urbane and 
felicitous style, by penetrating psychological insights, 
and by incisive yet sympathetic appraisals of all leading 
protagonists. 

In evaluating so notable a work one risks becoming 
querulous in the extreme by insisting that the scrupu¬ 
lous adherence to the narrative technique has done 
some violence to the reader’s appreciation of these con¬ 
stitutional issues which made the Hampden case so 
justly famed; lost, too, in the rush of narrative are the 
underlying implications of the struggle for power be¬ 
tween king and Parliament. We are never made to 
realize that England had already repudiated the medie¬ 
val traditions of men like Bracton who placed the 
monarch sub Deo et sub lege and that the revolutionary 
victory of secularistic governments over theological and 
civil affairs had been achieved by Henry VIII. The 
struggle now was over who or what should be the 
repository and wielder of that power. 

The story begins in 1637 when Charles I, although 
completing the twelfth year of his reign, showed no 
signs of being mellowed or matured by time. He was 
“the most remote and isolated of all kings,” alienating 
those on whom he most heavily relied for support. 
Marriage to Catholic Henrietta Marie brought him 
under possible suspicion of being pro-papist; his support 
of Archbishop Laud’s efforts to Anglicanize the domin¬ 
ion brought him afoul the Calvinists; a policy hostile 
to Protestant Netherlands and benevolently neutral to 
Catholic Spain disturbed even the Anglicans. 

A series of damaging events heralded the decline of 
royal power. In the Hampden case, the principle, rex 
est lex, received a mortal wound. Toward the end of 
1638 the Scottish Covenanters sponsored the famous 
Glasgow Assembly whenceforth cannonaded repudia¬ 
tions and denunciations of religious ceremonies, use of 
vestments, and of the episcopacy itself. By Christmas 
of 1638 all hope of peace between Scotland and the 
Court were gone. At the same time Parliament passed 
to the control of shrewd and capable John Pym, whose 
connections with the City, the Navy, and with the Peer¬ 
age made him the most dangerous Parliamentary foe 
that a Stuart was ever to face. When the Earl of Straf¬ 
ford, who had undertaken the king’s defense, perished 
on the gallows in 1641 before dense crowds who had 
come to rejoice in his death, the royal destiny was 
sealed in doom. Miserably alone in the tower as a 
pathetic observer, Archbishop Laud confided to his 
diary that the king whom he and Strafford had served 
so faithfully had not been worth the serving: “he knew 
not how to be or be made great.” 
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Miss Wedgwood’s subsequent volumes will be awaited 
with intense interest by all who find British history of 
this period an exciting adventure. 

Clarence C. Walton, Ph.D., 

Duquesne University, 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Haight, Anne Lyon Banned Books 

Informal notes on some books banned for various reasons at 
various times and in various places. Second edition, revised 
and enlarged. Bowker, 1955. Cloth, $4.00; paper, $0.75. 

“The modern world is not evil; in some ways the 
modern world is far too good. It is full of mild and 
wasted virtues. When a religious scheme is shattered 
(as Christianity was shattered at the Reformation), it 
is not merely the vices that are let loose. The vices 
are, indeed, let loose, and they wander and do damage. 
But the virtues are let loose also; and the virtues wander 
more wildly, and the virtues do more terrible damage. 
The modern world is full of the old Christian virtues 
gone mad. The virtues have gone mad because they 
have been isolated from each other and are wandering 
alone. Thus, some scientists care for truth; and their 
truth is pitiless.” (Chesterton, Orthodoxy, 52-3.) Here 
is a superb example of such virtuous wandering, of 
judging solely in the light of intellectual freedom; it 
reminds one of the motto of Columbia’s bicentennial 
celebration which adroitly separated the evangelist 
John’s statement that “the truth shall make you free” 
from the religious content of the full verse in which 
it appeared. 

Arranged chronologically by the birth date of the au¬ 
thors, Banned Books assembles “informally” statements 
on censorship, e.g., “387 B.C. Greece: Plato suggested 
expurgating Homer for immature readers.” The state¬ 
ments range from the period of Homer through com¬ 
ments on Mailer’s Naked and the Dead in 1954. An 
appendix carries, in excerpt, “statements on freedom of 
the press,” such as from A reopagitica. There is a brief, 
unannotated bibliographic check-list. 

The “informal” aspect has apparently made it unneces¬ 
sary to document any statement, e.g., the irrelevant 
summary of the legend of “the female Pope Joan and 
her baby” which is included although “it has never 
been satisfactorily proved one way or another” (pp. 
8-9). For a concise refutation by a modern scholar we 
might refer to Fernand Mourret, History of the Cath - 
olic Church, 3:521-4 (St. Louis: Herder, 1937). The 
survey of censorship in England focuses largely on 
Queen Mary, ignoring the activities of Henry VIII, 
whose dissolution of monastic libraries is hardly one of 
intellectual freedom’s beacon lights any more than is 
Elizabeth I’s 1559 injunctions whereby “all Catholic 
. . . service books (were) to be sought out and de¬ 
stroyed. None (was) to preach even in his own parish 
unless specially licensed by the Queen, or the bishop, 
or by the Queen’s majesty’s visitors.” (Philip Hughes, 
The Reformation in England, 3:115. New York: Mac¬ 
millan, 1954.) 

The text is also colored with the author’s own inter¬ 
pretations, e.g., in 1519 “Luther nailed 95 theses, dis- 


- Engle Best Sellers 

cussing the true meaning of indulgences” (ital, added); 
and with irrelevancies, e.g., in the same section is a 
reference to the Quebec ban on the motion picture 
“Martin Luther” (ital. added). Another example is: 
in 1938 Johannesburg in South Africa banned all the 
works of Rabelais; in 1953, “the 400th anniversary of 
the death of Rabelais was celebrated in the literary 
world.” 

A work, omitted from the bibliography, which might 
have enlightened the author considerably is Redmond 
Burke’s What is the Index? (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1952), 
developed originally as a doctoral dissertation at the 
University of Chicago. The National Organization for 
Decent Literature lists, oft-cited in the text, are inad¬ 
vertently (?) omitted also. 

Chesterton also remarked that we have to fear censor¬ 
ship by the press more than censorship of the press. 
We would ask Miss Haight to cite both sides, e.g., the 
failure of our North American press in 1917 to record 
the events at Fatima or that of the National Education 
Association to list Catholic titles among the “Sixty Out¬ 
standing Education Books of the Year,” etc. 

Banned Books is “informal” and, from a scholarly view¬ 
point, inconsequential. Its publication and editorial 
advocacy by a house distinguished in bibliography and 
book trade journalism is discouraging. 

Eugene P. Willging, Librarian, 

Catholic University of America, 

Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Engle, Paul and Martin, Hansford (Editors) 

Prize Stories 1956: The O. Henry Awards 
Doubleday. Jan. 5, 1956. 294p. $3.95. 

I happen to be a “sucker” for short stories. As I write 
this review I am looking at a shelf in one of my book¬ 
cases which contains eleven volumes of The' Best 
American Short Stories edited by Martha Foley, for the 
years 1943-1953 inclusive. Simply in the interest of 
saving valuable shelf space, I quit buying copies of 
Martha Foley’s volumes in 1953. Now I may decide 
to start another shelf for the O. Henry Awards but I 
am not positive as yet. The volume edited by Paul 
Engle and Hansford Martin differs from the volumes 
edited by Martha Foley in various ways. The main 
difference is found in the inclusion of well known 
writers in the Engle-Martin volume, whereas the Foley 
books prefer to contain only “coming” and less well 
known writers. This volume, for example, contains 
stories by such well known writers as William Faulkner, 
Robert M. Coates and John Steinbeck. I am not sure 
that the inclusion of well known writers is a good or 
bad idea, but personally I am not in favor of it. Such 
men have their reputations established; it seems to me 
that such collections should be open only to promising 
writers who need and deserve more recognition than 
they have received. 

This volume also designates a first prize, a second prize 
and a third prize. No such awards are made in the 
Foley volumes. This practice of giving prizes may be 
pleasing to some readers and irritating to others. Cer¬ 
tainly this reviewer would have given no award to one 
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of the stories listed among the best three in the volume. 
No one will find anything in any of the stories that 
might be considered in poor taste. The crudeness that 
often passes for realism is fortunately not represented 
in any story. There is enough variety among the stories 
to satisfy anyone. However, it is rather doubtful if the 
average reader will clearly recall any story in the book 
six months after having read it. There is not a really 
poor story in the volume but neither is there one that 
might possibly be called unforgettable. 

Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 
Loyola University 
Chicago, Illinois 

* * * 

MYSTERY AND DETECTION 

MacDonald, Philip The Man Out in the Rain 
Doubleday. Dec. 24, 1955. 189p. $2.75. 

Here’s a stimulating collection of short stories which 
range from the subtle to the risible. Nearly all are 
done with a skillful integration of stylistic form im¬ 
posed on related matter: a diller of a macabre and cold 
blooded chiller is as brittle and sharp as ice; a comedy 
on con men has the unctuous flow of an oil slick. Odd¬ 
ly enough the most ineffective is the title story: a trite 
plot of a woman and child marooned in a house with 
a psychopathic killer, resolved in an almost ridiculous 
denouement. Otherwise, quality plus quantity in this 
one. 

Verdict: Philip’s a fillip for fanciful palates. 

* * * 

Wees, Frances S. The Keys of My P rison 

Doubleday. Dec. 26, 1955. 192p. $2.75. 

Truth may be stranger, but it seems as if the fictioneers 
are all working the mines of fancy out on Cloud Nine 
this season. Rafe Jonason is a likeable, industrious and 
successful businessman who doesn’t drink and loves 
his wife. A thoroughly A-l character. Then he goes 
through the roof of his convertible, rapping his noggin 
on a sturdy pine. Overnight he’s a surly, suspicious 
brute giving his wife and associates a hard time. Jona¬ 
than Merill, psychoanalyst interested in crime, offers 
the theory of true schizophrenia: a Jekyll and Hyde 
floating around in Toronto, Canada. Somehow Jona¬ 
than’s interest seems misplaced. 

Verdict: Stevenson did it much more skillfully. 

* * * 

Shedd, Margaret Run 

Doubleday. Dec. 25, 1955. 242p. $3.50. 

The idea of a young and introverted teen ager fleeing 
in panic from an entire police force which has him 
trapped in the sewers of a city may have seemed excit¬ 
ing and original in its conception. Unfortunately, the 
execution leaves much to be desired. For one thing, 
there’s the inciting incident: a tasteless and brutal ice¬ 
pick murder of an infant; for another there’s an abso¬ 
lutely unbelievable ice-pick murder of a young police¬ 


man by someone who is revealed as an obviously 
demented psychopath who couldn’t have found her 
way across a lighted room—if we are to accept the 
resolution of a cheaply rigged situation exploited for 
its own sake. 

Verdict: Don’t run for this one! 

* * * 

Ames, Delano Landscape With Corpse 

Washburn. Jan. 5, 1956. 191p. $2.75. 

A Jane and Dagobert Brown escapade. This time it 
is murder in Paraiso da Mar and it’s all too confusingly 
precious as the writer tries to be clever and cute in an 
obtuse style which accomplishes one end: your curiosity 
is evoked as to what does constitute humor in a mys¬ 
tery. Unfortunately this masterpiece of ennui doesn’t 
supply a satisfactory answer. 

Verdict: Deadly—and dull. 

* * * 

Nielsen, Helen Borrow the Night 

Morrow. Jan. 8, 1956. 252p. $2.75. 

Judge Addison is inclined to scoff at the crank letters 
signed by Mr. Justice: the Judge will die when Walter 
Messick dies. The cop, Matt Coleman, gets them too. 
Matt apprehended and Judge Addison sentenced Wal¬ 
ter for the murder of Faye Harper. Since it’s their 
lives if Walter dies, they start looking into some evi¬ 
dence which somehow was overlooked in the trial. 
Eventually, the most unacceptable denouement of the 
year ends what started out as a shrewdly conceived 
gimmick. Character delineation is almost nil in what 
is obviously a machine-made plot. 

Verdict: Neither buy nor “borrow the night.” 

* * * 

Noel, Sterling Storm Over Paris 

Farrar, Strauss. Jan. 7, 1956. 249p. $3.00. 

Unabashed cops and robbers! which can often-be very 
entertaining fare — if plausibly structured within a 
credible frame of reality. Graham Greene and Eric 
Ambler seem to be endowed with whatever alchemic 
gift is needed to put over this particular genre. And 
Sterling Noel has staked out a claim in trying to work 
this same vein of gold. He was fairly successful in 
I Killed Stalin and Few Die Well. But he seems to 
have come up with quartzite in his newest opus. 

It all begins when Wright Huey, first officer of the 
Sarah V. Love joy, is coming out of the dipsy end of a 
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dying at 24 of polio. Heroism in World War II marked 
—and terminated—the careers of the Polish Father 
Maximilian Kolbe, who took the place of a fellow 
prisoner marked for extermination in the Oswiecim 
concentration camp; of Captain Hugh Dormer, an Eng¬ 
lish parachutist who was killed on Normandy Beach; 
of the German Catholic Youth leader, Karl Leisner, 
who was ordained a priest by a French bishop when 
both were inmates of Dachau concentration camp; and 
of the 21-year-old Irish flyer, Wing Commander Bren¬ 
dan Finucane, who shot down 23 enemy planes before 
his own crashed into the sea. In each account, the 
personal integrity, self-sacrifice, and example afforded 
to others by the subject are stressed. Printed in Great 
Britain, the book is not particularly inviting in format, 
and the author’s simple presentation occasionally seems 
old-fashioned. The stories, however, contain sufficient 
adventure and evidence of heroic virtue to hold young 
readers to the final page. They may also serve to in¬ 
troduce them to the fuller accounts available. 

* * * 

Button, Dick Dick Button on Skates 

Prentice-Hall. Dec. 1955. 217p. photogs. diagrs. $3.95. 

The youthful figure-skater, winner of five world cham¬ 
pionships, two Olympic first, and seven United States 
titles, describes his skating experiences from the time 
when, at the age of 21, his first teacher assured him he 
would never learn to skate, to his retirement from 
amateur competition in order to study law. Though 
the author stresses enjoyment throughout his book, and 
the buoyant personality that comes through his lines 
indicates he does enjoy it, nevertheless the long hours 
of practice, the tension and the expense of competitive 
skating are clearly indicated. The last eight chapters 
offer basic instruction on figure skating: basic edges, 
figure eights, variations of these, and the jumps and 
spins for free skating, concluding with practical hints 
on competitive performance. Modestly told, in spite 
of the head-turning publicity and glamourous surround¬ 
ings to which he was subjected, it is also a tribute to his 
good sense and sportsmanship. Not the least of his 
achievements, but passed quickly in the narrative, was 
graduation with honors from Harvard the same year 
he took his second Olympic title. Because restricted 
to the writer’s skating career, with little on his personal 
life, the book will be chiefly of interest in those regions 
where skating is a favored sport. 

* * * 

Christensen, Gardell Dano The Fearless Family 

Illustrated by the author. Holt. Oct. 25, 1955. 160p. 

$2.75. 

An experienced and accurate observer of nature has 
written a collection of twelve stories concerned with 
typical activities of members of the ramily Mustelidae. 
Martens, otters, badgers, ferrets, minks, skunks, weasels, 
wolverines, some villains of the piece, others heroes; 
but all are accurately and unsentimentally depicted. 
Their playfulness, cunning and resourcefulness are in¬ 
terestingly described. Excellent illustrations by the 
author add greatly to the value of this instructive book 
of animal stories. In every case, observation indicates 
that The Fearless Family is uniquely suitable as a de¬ 


scriptive title for the weasels and their relatives. For 
junior high. 

Sister Maria Laurence, I.H.M., 

Biology Department, 

M arywood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Conrad, Sybil The Golden Summer 

Illustrated by Mary Stevens. Holt. Nov. 26, 1955. 220p. 
$2.75. 

Terry Wallis entered junior high in a new neighbor¬ 
hood late in the year, to find her star performances in 
school sports were not enough to make her one of the 
crowd or to get her invitations to their parties, dances 
and dates. Her scholarship lagged; her first failure 
seemed imminent; but came June and she finished with 
honors, though she was not included in graduation 
festivities. Her understanding parents sent her off, 
unwilling, to summer camp where a shrewd counselor 
brought out Terry’s best, helped her reach a new sense 
of values, win a coveted camp award for greatest per¬ 
sonal achievement, and return home confidenly with a 
new outlook, increased social poise and the assurance 
of being one of the crowd and getting the right boy. 
Junior high girls will probably enjoy Terry’s spoiled 
tactics and school-camp complications, but the story is 
neither convincing nor worthwhile. The illustrations 
are attractive. 

Frances C. Dowling, 

Senior High School, 
Dunmore, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Garst, Doris Shannon John Jeivitt’s Adventure 
Illustrated by Donald McKay. Houghton. Sept. 7, 1955. 
211p. $2.75. 

Based on the journal of the real John Jewitt, published 
1807, this is the story of an 18-year-old youth who in 
1801 sailed as ship’s armorer in the ship Boston, bound 
for China via Vancouver Island where furs for the 
China trade would be picked up. After a lively voy¬ 
age, including a near-disaster when they rounded the 
Horn, 25 of the ship’s crew were massacred by Nootka 
Indians in revenge for injuries suffered from an earlier 
ship. Only survivors were Jewitt and the ship’s sail- 
maker. These were made slaves of Chief Maquina 
and served him for three years before Jewitt got word 
to a friendly vessel, which took them off. There is 
good action in this retold version, an adequate picture 
of shipboard life of the period, and colorful, realistic 
details about the Pacific Coast Indians. Characters are 
believable and well defined. A good adventure story 
in spite of an occasional geographical error. 

* * * 

Hinternhoff, John F. Decatur of High Barbary 
Illustrated by Clifford N. Gleary. Holt. Dec. 5, 1955. 
221p. $2.75. 

Primarily, this is Andy Rountree’s story. But since the 
author gives that character the good fortune to begin 
his apprenticeship at sea under Commodore John Barry 
at the same time that Stephen Decatur was one of the 
midshipmen on board, and since Andy serves with 
Decatur almost continuously until he receives his own 
command, we get almost as much of Decatur’s story 
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as of the fictitious Rountree. The action includes en¬ 
gagements against the French and British ships; but 
greatest attention goes to the daring campaign against 
the Barbary pirates, under Decatur’s leadership and 
with Andy playing an important part, judicious de¬ 
tails about navy costumes and period customs; the inclu¬ 
sion of historic figures such as Barry, and Decatur’s 
nemesis, James Barron; brief comment on the ups and 
downs of the little American navy as politicians took a 
hand in its affairs; all contribute to the sense of reality 
which the book conveys. The account of the Barbary 
War is much simplified and abridged. Captain Preble’s 
part is played down. And it is not clear why the 
author did not use the real name of the Sicilian pilot 
who took part in the burning of the Philadelphia. But 
the charm and friendliness of Decatur’s volatile per¬ 
sonality comes through successfully, as do his classical 
background and interest in marine biology. Unobtru¬ 
sive, but plain to see, is the duelling motif, though in 
each instance the encounters occur offstage, and both 
Andy’s and the author’s disapproval are clear. Boys 
will enjoy the book, and pick up some information as 
they read. 

* * * 

Lambert, Eloise 

Our Language; the Story of the Words We Use 
Introduction by Mario Pei. Lothrop. Dec. 16, 1955. 
181p. $3.95. 

An interesting book which should stimulate a desire to 
speak the English language more carefully and appro¬ 
priately. In informal, friendly fashion, and with due 
regard for adolescent vocabularies, the author points 
out regional influences on American speech and their 
probable causes, the differences between American and 
British terminology, and the pidgin English spoken in 
China and the South Seas. In Part II, she traces 
historical backgrounds, shows how words changed down 
the centuries, and refers briefly to the nine major lan¬ 
guage families. Separate chapters on personal and 
place names will probably afford young people the 
most entertainment. But the final chapters on indi¬ 
viduality in vocabulary, slang, (“how, when and where 
to use it”), and a brief overview of the development of 
the alphabet, punctuation and good diction, should 
make teachers’ work easier. There is no index, un¬ 
fortunately. 

Major weakness of the book lies in unqualified state¬ 
ments on dubious points and in occasional mislead¬ 
ing statements. Thus Gaius Julius Caesar was given 
his cognomen because he was born by caesarian sectionl 
Marcus Tullius Cicero had a wart on his nose, hence 
the “nickname.” (Why their progenitors bore these 
names is passed over!) Similarly, derivations of many 
American place names are at variance with conclusions 
found in G. R. Stewart’s Names on the Land (Random 
House, 1945) which high school students are accus¬ 
tomed to use. (CJ. Wisconsin, Missouri, Potomac, 
Niagara, etc.) More disturbing, perhaps, is the conflict 
of statements within the cover of the book. Thus, 
Lambert claims that English is “probably the biggest 
and most widespread ... in the world today.” Mario 
Pei had earlier said it is outstripped by the speakers of 
Chinese. Since the over-all plan and presentation of 
the material is very effective, it is regrettable that the 
book was not more carefully edited. 


** Latham, Jean Lee Carry on, Mr. Bowditch 

Illustrated by John O’Hara Cosgrave II. Houghton.. Sept. 
20, 1955. 251p. $2.75. 

From title page to tailpiece, this story of an American 
self-taught mathematician and astronomer to his 30th 
year is a fascinating, informative and inspiring book for 
adolescents. Though yearning for more schooling, 
young Nat was apprenticed at 12 for nine years to a 
ship’s chandler. During this period he learned naviga¬ 
tion, surveying, astronomy, Latin, (so he could read 
Newton’s Principia), and French. Going to sea at 21, 
he taught his rough crews to navigate their ships, 
worked out a new method of determining longitude, 
and many times was instrumental in changing the in¬ 
tended course for a more successful one. His out¬ 
standing achievement, (for which Harvard granted him 
an honorary M.A.), was the detection of some 8,000 
errors in the tables of the seaman’s bible of the time, 
Moore’s Practical Navigator. Before he was 30, he 
brought out a revised version of that book under his 
own name; it is still a standard text for seamen. At 
present, when much emphasis is placed on mathe¬ 
matics in the secondary course of study, Bowditch’s 
solution for a knotty problem, “It’s a simple matter of 
mathematics, sir,” as well as his determined insistence 
on checking all work and his study methods, double 
the story-value of the book. 

* * * 

MacKellar, William Kickoff 

McGraw-Hill. 1955. 184p. $2.50. 

A run-of-the-mill football story in which a young Scot¬ 
tish athlete (age unspecified) is sent to America, all 
expenses paid by a Glasgow newspaper, for a six-months 
stay in which to promote better feeling between Amer¬ 
ica and Scotland. He attends Drake, in Long Island, 
which is apparently a small private preparatory school, 
though these details are not specified either. Though 
unfamiliar with football, the newcomer quickly be¬ 
comes a spectacular player because he can kick a long, 
long kick. There is the usual antagonism between a 
star player and the newcomer, the usual theft of 
money, the usual discovery of the missing cash in the 
newcomer’s possession, the usual (and to the reader, 
obvious) discovery of the real culprit, and the usual 
change of heart of the antagonistic member of the 
team. 

* * * 

Massey, Jeanne Rolling Home 

Illustrated by W. Mars. Holt. Nov. 21, 1955. 221p. 

$2.75. 

When their father went to California on a new job, 
the Riggs family followed him in the “Blunderbus,” 
which was attached to the “Riggamarole,” an ancient 
station wagon. Unfortunately, 18-year-old Jim had to 
leave them in Pennsylvania because Uncle Sam had 
sent him an invitation to report. In Indiana, Mother 
had to stop off to nurse cranky Aunt Julie. So, with 
16-year-old Jerry at the wheel and with Babs in charge 
of finances, the rest of the family—Hank and Davy and 
the five-year-old twins—went on. State police were 
alerted to keep an eye on them, and the trip was hot 
but uneventful until their dog was stolen, Davy made 
friends with a “cowboy,” the twins became homesick, 
and Babs ran out of money. Luckily, Father came to 
the rescue in time. Girls in fifth to seventh grades 
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will enjoy the cross-country adventures and will appre¬ 
ciate the wholesome family relations and the individ¬ 
uality of the characters. 

* * * 

Meader, Stephen Guns for the Saratoga 

Illustrated by John O’Hara Cosgrave II. Harcourt. Oct. 
13, 1955. 207p. $2.75. 

Basing his plot on historical data in William Bell 
Clark’s The First Saratoga, and his characters (with the 
exception of the two central figures) on the muster roll 
of that real ship, the author tells a stirring and authen¬ 
tic tale of privateering during the Revolutionary War. 
Teen-aged Gideon Jones and Aaron Mathis make can¬ 
non and shot at the Batsto Ironworks on the Mullica 
River in South Jersey, under the direction of Gideon’s 
father, the ironmaster. The boys have an introductory 
try at privateering in the Rattlesnake. But when an 
order is received for cannon for the new sloop-of-war, 
the Saratoga, they not only help with the forging but 
with the delivery to the sloop, then lying at Philadel¬ 
phia. There Gideon is taken on as a midshipman and 
Aaron as a bosun’s mate. They see action in the 
capture of six British ships, 220 prisoners and rich 
cargo, though half the ships are retaken on their way 
back to Yankee ports. During another cruise, three 
more ships are captured and Gideon is sent back to 
Philadelphia in charge of one of these. He returns 
to ironworking, eventually achieving his own company 
and a wife, before he learns that the Saratoga has been 
lost in a sudden blow. A good craftsman, the author 
has done his usual skillful job of welding cumbersome 
historical data into a compact, well-paced plot. Details 
about the poverty of the young American Navy, and its 
dependence upon the auction of prize ships and their 
cargoes, are cleverly interwoven. 

* * * 

Monsarratt, Nicholas (Editor) 

Boys* Book of the Sea 
Illustrated by James Holland. McGraw-Hill. Sept. 14, 
1955. 196p. $2.95. (Whittlesey House book) 

Excerpts from 20 true accounts of sea experiences, and 
one written especially for the book, are here grouped 
in six categories: small boat voyages, days of sail, 
pirates, exploration and adventure, holidays afloat, and 
enterprise and valor. They recount exploits as old as 
Hakluyt’s description of the loss of the Tobie, and as 
recent as the recovery in 1940-41 of over two million 
pounds in gold ingots from the mine-struck Niagara. 
They introduce boys to such classics as Two Years Be' 
fore the Mast and Sailing Alone Around the World, 
and can in most instances be expected to send the 
young reader back to the original book, if only to dis¬ 
cover how the voyage turned out. Vigorous, stimulat¬ 
ing in their representation of the endurance of which 
the human frame is capable, and challenging, these 
tales stand for high adventure. Small print and closely 
leaded lines diminish the attractiveness of the book. 

* * * 

Roche, Aloysius Christians Courageous 

Illustrated by Antony Lake. Sheed. Sept. 21, 1955. 143p. 
$2.50. 

Designed to show that heroism among Christians has 
surpassed that of ancient and legendary times, fourteen 


chapters about as many individuals range from the 
third-century mime, Ardalion, who started out to 
parody Christianity and ended by embracing it, to 
Father Damian of Molokai. Other subjects are: Didy- 
mus, the fourth-century blind seer; Athanasius, Patri¬ 
arch of Alexandria, who was harried from pillar to 
post by Arians; Telemachus, the monk whose denunci¬ 
ation of the Coliseum games cost him his life but 
caused the gladiatorial games to be proscribed; Leo the 
Great, whom apparitions of Peter and Paul supported 
in his defiance of Attila; Brendan, Columba, Caedman, 
Friar Odoric, Don John at Lepanto, Father de Nobili 
at Malabar, Father le Caron, said to be the first to 
reduce an Amerind tongue to print; and Father An¬ 
thony Andrada, first missionary to try to convert Tibet. 

Unhappily, the known data for these figures do not in 
every case lend themselves to good narrative. The 
author tells us he has in such cases reconstructed the 
tales. Even so, he has had to resort to collateral in¬ 
formation occasionally, as, in the account of Didymus, 
to an exposition of the history of writing materials; and, 
in the case of le Caron, to a tangential discussion of 
linguistics and lexicography. At other times, when 
fuller information could have been supplied, the author 
has gone off in a different direction. (Cf. “. . . a num¬ 
erous and determined set of people called Arians, after 
their leader Arius who was a priest working in Alex¬ 
andria.” Follows a character sketch of Arius, but no 
mention of his teachings.) Chief obstacles to adoles¬ 
cent enjoyment of the book, however, are lack of action 
in many of the accounts, and the use of frequently 
heavy and artificial dialog. The choice of subjects is 
good. 

* * * 

Rouze, Michel Mystery of Mont Saint-Michel 
Translated by George Libaire; illustrated by Peter Speier. 
Holt. Dec. 5, 1955. 190p. $2.75. 

Winner of the Prix Jeunesse No. 2, the “mystery” of 
Mont Saint-Michel has to do with a group of five young 
French people who, while on a camping trip, lose their 
way in the subterranean passages of the old Abbey, 
long a favorite spot with French tourists. High tides, 
lack of food and of water and heat, and the possession 
of only one flashlight among them, offer a challenge 
the boys meet readily and with ingenuity. Before they 
emerge on a neighboring island, they find remains of a 
fourth-century Roman road, an old Roman coin, and 
evidence of a prehistoric forest. Lively characters, a 
generous amount of conversation, good suspense will 
appeal to junior high readers, if they do not find the 
terrain and nomenclature too unfamiliar. 

* * * 

Savery, Constance Welcome, Santza 

Illustrated by Helen Torrey. Longmans. Jan. 18, 1956. 
166p. $2.75. 

Fifth- and sixth-grade girls will enjoy the story of 
Chrysantza Ionides, a little Greek war-orphan, who on 
being assigned as “big sister” to two smaller orphans 
faithfully stayed by them, though it meant being mis¬ 
takenly carried off to England by relief workers. The 
response of the Greek children to security and love, to 
the ordinary experiences of adequate food and cloth¬ 
ing, toys and celebrations, should suggest fuller appre¬ 
ciation of their fortune to small American readers, be- 
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sides making a pleasant story. Adults will think that, 
in bringing the story to a quick conclusion in the final 
chapter, the author leans rather too heavily on coinci¬ 
dence; but small girls will probably enjoy it the more 
for everything’s “turning out right.” 

* * * 

*Taylor, Frank Sherwood 

Illustrated History of Science 
Illustrated by R. A. Thomson. Praeger. Oct. 18, 1955. 
178p. $5.00. 

The author of the fascinating Short History of Science 
and Scientific Thought (1949), former curator of the 
Museum of the History of Science, Oxford, and present 
director of the London Science Museum, publishes here 
his six Christmas lectures at the Royal Institution, 1953. 
Substituting for the demonstrations which accompanied 
the lectures and were intended to duplicate as closely 
as possible the original experiments he describes are 
some 120 illustrations and figures by a member of the 
Royal Academy. An appendix carefully indicates the 
source of data for these illustrations or, in the case of 
very early developments, of the basis on which the 
pictorial interpretation rests. 

In the text, the author assigns the history of science to 
four time periods: the development of crafts and useful 
arts, 4,000-3,000 B.C.; the Greek period, 600 B.C.-14th- 
century A.D.; the 15-17th centuries, A.D., when Greek 
methods were replaced by observation of facts and the 
development of reasons to account for these; 1650- 
1950, A.D., when the discovery of true facts, their con¬ 
necting rules and the theories that account for the 
rules, came to be of first importance. He covers the 
first three of these time periods in his first chapter. 
Succeeding chapters consider: 18th-century science; 
the tremendous up-surge of scientific discovery in the 
first four decades of the 19th century; 1830-1900, when 
science “challenged every other avenue of knowledge 
and established itself as the foundation of industry”; 
the 20th century, when science is coming to be con¬ 
sidered, rightly or wrongly, as the standard way of 
undertaking any major job. Here Mr. Taylor cautions 
that though this is a satisfactory procedure with ma¬ 
terial things, science may never know the human mind 
completely and so does little as yet to explain the in¬ 
terrelationships of things and men and God. 

The book shows admirable balance in its estimate of 
the contributions made by various eras and individuals. 
The account of different highlights in discovery, and 
the extent to which these have depended upon the 
work of preceding generations, the human-interest 
touches in summarizing the achievements of a scientific 


period, as well as the very excellent and unusual illus¬ 
trations, mark this as a superior overview which will 
be stimulating to older adolescents and their elders. 
A background of high school science will make its 
reading easier. 

Sister Maria Laurence, I.H.M., 

Biology Department, 

Marywood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Wells, Helen Adam Gimbel: Pioneer Trader 

MacKay. Sept. 9, 1955. 232p. $3.00. 

Knowing no English, the 18-year-old German-Jew came 
alone to New Orleans in 1835, worked there as a steve¬ 
dore for three years, in the neighboring states as a 
peddler for four years, then set himself up as a mer¬ 
chant in Vincennes, Indiana. All the while he had 
sent money back to his family in Rhein-Pfaltz, Ger¬ 
many. One paragraph, on the next-to-last page of the 
book, summarizes the achievements of his later years 
and describes the coast-to-coast chain of Gimbels and 
Saks department stores that his modest little venture 
would eventually produce. 

Interesting, readable, and well-detailed in its account of 
life for a Jew in Germany, of the river docks in New 
Orleans, and back-country conditions in America, this 
is still unsatisfactory in some respects. Too many con¬ 
tradictory statements are found: Only part of Adam’s 
savings were stolen (p. 95); all he had left were his 
locket, mezuzah and the clothes on his back (p. 96). 
He catches “a fast steamboat for New Orleans” (p. 
159); when he leaves that city, “he enjoyed his first 
trip on a steamboat” (p. 171). He buys on credit in 
Philadelphia (p. 204); he made a rule to “purchase 
only what he could afford, rather do without than go 
into debt” (p. 218). Occasional slips in grammar are 
also met, though this may be no more than the author’s, 
intent to reflect the homely nature of the group among 
whom he moved. Yet, quite modern phraseology 
creeps into the narration in other places. A bibliog¬ 
raphy of sources would have been helpful, since the 
reader might like to know on what basis the author 
credits young Gimbel with having introduced the policy 
of a fixed price for his commodities, the idea of a de¬ 
partment store, the use of printed advertising, and “the 
customer is always right” treatment. A minor point, 
but important in establishing the young Jew’s person¬ 
ality, is her ascribing to him a rejection of Jewish dietary 
laws when he reached America, faithful though he is 
said to have been to all other traditional religious prac¬ 
tices. 
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Llewellyn, Richard Mr. Hamish Gleave 

Doubleday. Feb. 1, 1956. 316p. $3.95. 

This fictional explanation of the notorious Burgess- 
MacLean case—which, as most will recall, involved the 
flight of two British Foreign Affairs aides to Communist 
haven—is likely to be the subject of much conjectural 
and controversial talk during the next month or so. 
Mr. Llewellyn has written a literate and persuasive 
novel; but he presents his case for the absconding un¬ 
der-secretary, Hamish Gleave, almost as if he, the 
author, sympathized with and shared his protagonist’s 


choice of loyalties. That will be the impression many 
readers will have, I feel sure, as they close the book. 
The argument to explain, to rationalize defection is no¬ 
where, in Mr. Llewellyn’s account, convincingly coun¬ 
tered; the people Gleave betrays are presented as stupid 
or self-centeredly arrogant servants of a lost cause. 

My memory of the prototypes of this novel is not now 
detailed enough to be able surely to identify Gleave 
with MacLean, or Chalmers with Burgess, although 
that seems to be the disposition. Chalmers admits 
occasional perversion, but marries a willing American 
girl of wealthy parentage shortly before his flight. He 
is, however, very much a secondary character in the 
novel and is used mainly as a means to assist Gleave 
in his get-away. Hamish Gleave is of Scots ancestry; 
his grandfather had squandered a family fortune; his 
father, ever regretting the loss of estates and money, 
buckled down to a genteel middle-class life of small 
economies to educate his son properly for the diplo¬ 
matic service. Hamish is married happily to a pretty 
wife, Vinny, and has two sons; lives in a modest house 
with garden and mortgage in suburban Beaconsfield, 
from which now, after the usual foreign assignments, 
he commutes to the offices in Whitehall, London. 

Hamish resents his mother-in-law’s money and refuses 
to barter his independence for her support. He resents 
his loss of position in the upper social circles. He re¬ 
sents the “stupidity” and the intransigence of the 
Minister whom most of his colleagues call Mr. Flap; 
resents, too, Mr. Rap’s being a political appointee with 
no background in diplomatic service. Hamish has also 
begun a desultory affair with a refugee woman named 
Myril Gislan. In his work, in London and at confer¬ 
ences in Geneva and Paris, he inevitably meets and 
becomes friendly with several representatives of other 
nations, friendly and suspect, among whom are Ro- 
dolphe Gavritz of France, Bejian Emyenkov and his 
wife Frolla, presumably from an Iron Curtain coun¬ 
try; and through them the scholarly Vissarion Arkhiv. 
His friend, Lord Todhunter Berrish, employed in the 
Paris office, tries to enlist Hamish in a neo-fascist move¬ 
ment among the backers of which is the wealthy and 
crude George Calton-Islip who tries to lure Hamish 
into his employ with an offer of 10,000 pounds per 
year. 

That he has been gradually meshed in a net spun to 
trap him he is sure when he sees a photograph of 
Myril in Arkhiv’s luxurious Paris apartment. Threat¬ 
ened with demotion for a minor error of judgment in 
reporting the loss of an important document, with the 
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loss of his house to a government redevelopment 
scheme, and with having to forego, because of the ex¬ 
pense, sending his sons to a “public school”; resentful 
of the interference and domination, (much exaggerated 
and emphasized), of the United States in British affairs, 
of the ineptitude of the British government to solve its 
own problems, Hamish decides to join the power he 
believes will eventually win. In a swift coup during a 
convenient week-end, he steals the documents that are 
‘“most important because they are basic ... if you 
know those, there’s nothing much anybody can do 
about it. As important, it’ll cut a channel between 
ourselves and the United States. Almost more im¬ 
portant than anything else, as I see it.” (p. 313). 
Hamish gets away successfully on an excursion boat 
to Boulogne, with promise of employment in Moscow 
and sufficient funds to be paid to his wife until she 
and the children can join him. 

For all the brilliance of the writing, there are passages, 
particularly between Gleave and Myril, which are in 
bad taste and render the book suitable only to the 
mature reader. The ambivalence of the author’s atti¬ 
tude, even if unintentional, would seem to restrict 
even further its recommendation for general reading. 
But the process by which Communism woos the dis¬ 
satisfied and spiritually adrift intellectual is convincingly 
exposed. Mr. Llewellyn could have and should have 
balanced his book with at least one character capable 
of enuntiating cogent argument for loyalty to the free 
world. His sympathy for his “hero” has made Hamish 
appear less a traitor than a bold man striking a blow 
to liberate the West from an archaic autocracy already 
doomed. 

R. F. Grady, S.J., 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Whitney, Major-General Courtney 

MacArthur: His Rendezvous with History 
Knopf. Jan. 23, 1956. 547p. $6.75. 

Courtney Whitney completes a triumvirate of Mac- 
Arthur’s friends and associates who have written his 
biography in the past two years. Frazier Hunt’s The 
Untold Story of DoUglas MacArthur (Devin-Adair, 
1954) and Major General Charles A. Willoughby’s 
MacArthur: 1941-1951 (McGraw-Hill, 1954) set a high 
standard for scholarship which has been matched by 
Whitney. 

If your taste is for excitement, intrigue, heroics, vil¬ 
lainy, romance, tragedy, or conspiracy, then this is the 
book for you. Whitney’s hard-hitting, name-calling, 
fact-finding style is a tribute to MacArthur and the 
brave men who fought with him from Manila to 
Inchon. Meanwhile this authorized biography is an 
uncompromising indictment of those American, British, 
and Russian leaders who became human stumbling 
blocks on MacArthur’s road to success in the Philip¬ 
pines, Australia, the Pacific Southwest, Japan, and 
Korea. 

As in the earlier works of Hunt and Willoughby, the 
name of George Catlett Marshall seems to haunt the 
pages. The documents and logic advanced by Whitney 
seem to prove conclusively that General George Mar¬ 
shall was the willing American architect of a military 
policy that stressed Europe-first and sacrificed Bataan 


and Corregidor in the early months of World War II. 
This was a policy agreed to, and probably initiated, by 
our British and Russian allies. This astigmatic view 
of the global war was costly in American and Filipino 
lives, in three years of prison life for American and Fili¬ 
pino soldiers and civilians, and in three years of en¬ 
forced degradation for the Filipino government living 
in exile. 

The Marshallian policy of making the Philippines a 
forgotten and neglected theatre of war was going to 
be supplemented by Roosevelt and Churchill who 
adopted the same tactics when the MacArthur odyssey 
moved on to Australia, New Guinea, and across the 
bloody atolls of the South Pacific. From the Philippines 
MacArthur urged our leaders in the White House, 
State Department and Pentagon to sustain our moral 
obligations towards the truest and bravest allies of the 
United States. From Australia MacArthur and the 
Australian Prime Minister, John Curtin, made similar 
pleas to Washington and London. From New Guinea 
to Leyte, MacArthur was given a war to fight but had 
to beg, borrow, and steal weapons with which to fight. 
He fought Japanese soldiers, inter-service jealousies, 
swivel-chair strategists, selfish allies, and political op¬ 
portunists. 

The tortuous journey across the Pacific islands added 
a memorable chapter to MacArthur’s brilliant military 
career.. Whitney has stripped all vestiges of glamor 
from warfare, whether viewed from a muddy jungle 
path, or lumbering B-17 in the Pacific skies, or deck of 
a warship, or from behind a desk, or from behind a 
corn-cob pipe jutting from beneath a brass-laden cap. 

From the island victories MacArthur went on to accept 
the surrender of the Japanese Imperial Government. 
He was humane in victory and dedicated to the recon¬ 
struction of a humble and contrite nation. The poli¬ 
tical revival of Japan makes exciting reading. The 
excitement is intensified by the strange interplay of 
anti-MacArthur forces once again at work. There is 
Marshall, now a diplomat, wreaking destruction upon 
Chiang Kai-shek. There is Truman, Acheson, and a 
coterie of myopic advisers in Washington, London, and 
Lake Success, opening Asia to Soviet Russia. 

And then there was Korea. MacArthur fought a war 
against the North Koreans and won. He was attacked 
by Red Chinese and was forbidden to retaliate. Court¬ 
ney Whitney cannot explain the reasoning behind this 
idiotic and treacherous policy ... it defies reasoning 
as General Ridgway is revealing at this very time in the 
Saturday Evening Post. But Whitney places the blame 
upon the British and Reds whose policies seem to run 
parallel in the Far East in so many instances since 
September of 1945. 

There is much more to the story but the reader will 
probably find his own points of interest. It may be the 
strange visits of Roosevelt and Truman to MacArthur 
at politically convenient times. It may be the prophetic 
warnings of MacArthur concerning Indo-China, For¬ 
mosa, and North Korea. It may be the frantic firing 
of MacArthur by Truman, less than six months after 
Truman had decorated him with the Distinguished 
Service Medal for conduct ... in accord with the 
highest traditions of the military service of the United 
States.” It may be the strange scene at Washington 
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National Airport as MacArthur was welcomed home 
by “a curious delegation of official greeters: Generals 
Marshall, Bradley, Collins, and Vandenberg and Ad¬ 
miral Sherman, the very men who had supported the 
President’s vindictive action.” 

And perhaps the one point of the later story which 
will capture and stun the imagination of most readers 
will be the role of MacArthur in the 1952 presidential 
campaign. A squabble in Texas cost Robert A. Taft 
the presidency and MacArthur the vice-presidency. I 
can’t help but think that the Iron Curtain would have 
been pushed back quite a bit in the past four years 
under his type of leadership. 

Francis X. Gannon, Ph.D., 

Assistant Professor of History, 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Douglas, William O. We the Judges 

Studies in American and Indian Constitutional Law from 
Marshall to Mukherjea. Doubleday. Jan. 19, 1956. 480p. 
$ 6 . 00 . 

We The Judges by Mr. Justice Douglas is a report of 
studies in American and Indian constitutional law, 
covering decisions of the United States Supreme Court 
from Mr. Chief Justice Marshall in 1801 to Mr. Chief 
Justice Warren as of June 1955; the main decisions of 
the High Courts of India;and all the decisions of the 
Indian Supreme Court from the time of Indian inde¬ 
pendence in November 1949 to the Spring of 1955, 
presently under Mr. Chief Justice Mukherjea. The 
material was first delivered as the Tagore Lectures at 
the University of Calcutta in July 1955. Apart from 
extensive independent studies, some of the Indian ma¬ 
terial consists of quotations from the Agra University 
Lectures given by Mr. Justice P. N. Sapru of the High 
Court of Allahubad in 1953. Some of Mr. Justice 
Douglas’ observations recall material contained in a 
delightful little book reporting various American ad¬ 
dresses under the title Being An American. 

The lectures are an important contribution to Our 
Lady of the Law. They are here placed in the context 
of domestic and world events and made available to a 
much larger audience. 

We The Judges is dedicated to the memory of Charles 
Evans Hughes who presided over the Court when 
Mr. Justice Douglas was appointed to fill the vacancy 
caused by the retirement of Mr. Justice Brandeis. The 
attribute ascribed to Mr. Chief Justice Hughes, “dis¬ 
tinguished champion of human rights,” may truly be 
said of the author who has proven a worthy successor 
to an illustrious predecessor. 

As a jurist he has been a keen student of the law and 
of the passing national and world scene, an indefatig¬ 
able and prodigious worker. The results are excellently 
demonstrated in the present volume. It should be 
read by all those who love the law and by every general 
reader who desires to know more about our Constitu¬ 
tion, laws, customs, and ways of life. It is a distinct 
contribution to an understanding of the problems of 
world peace. Certainly in delivering the lectures Mr. 
Justice Douglas was an ambassador of good will, making 
a substantial contribution toward accomplishing the 
teachings of the Master—the brotherhood of man under 
the Fatherhood of God. 


In twelve chapters the author deals with the large 
developments in the evolution of concepts of govern¬ 
mental power and of the rights of man, comparing our 
overall experiences with those of India, albeit over a 
much shorter period but at a much faster tempo than 
that which marked our early years. 

Disagreeing with Mr. Justice Holmes’ philosophy that 
force rather than justice was the ultimate, the author 
in the pursuit of truth and justice discusses the basic 
problems of each country and how they are meeting 
the challenge. There is an excellent comparison of 
our system of courts, an excellent dissertation on an 
independent judiciary, of stare decisis, of judicial re¬ 
view, and of judicial power and its limitations. There 
is a most helpful discussion of the jurisdiction of the 
United States Supreme Court and the Courts of Ap¬ 
peal and the District Courts, and of the relations be¬ 
tween the Federal and State Courts. 

Included are essays on the Commerce Clause, its 
reach and its limitations; the reach of Due Process; of 
the Rights of Speech, of the Press, and of Religion; of 
Equal Protection; and the Right to a Fair Trial. 

Most timely is a discussion of legislative prerogatives, 
including a dissertation on Congressional Investigations, 
of abusive processes and the need for rules and regu¬ 
lations. Many will welcome the discussion of adminis¬ 
trative agencies and the question of fairness of agency 
procedures, including the author’s views on the use of 
informers. 

The book is timely and most certainly a crushing refu¬ 
tation—although not precisely so directed—of recent 
critics of the Court and its achievements. 

How good it is to have a discussion by a member of the 
Appellate Court of some 1004 decisions, and an ex¬ 
position of the philosophy of a learned and distin¬ 
guished jurist. 

We The Judges is a welcome addition in a field to 
which all too few have contributed. 

John W. Murphy, Judge, 
United States District Court 

LITERARY GUILD CHOICE—FEBRUARY 

Packer, Joy Valley of the Vines 

Lippincott. Jan. 18, 1956. 315p. $3.75. 

Valley of the Vines is the first novel of an author 
already known for her autobiographical travel books. 
This experience shows forth as Lady Packer pictures 
African backgrounds of incomparable beauty and sug¬ 
gests in the presentation of her story familiarity with 
the social scene of which she writes. 

The plot is unimpressive but plausible. Nestled in 
South Africa’s beautiful Constantia Valley lies the 
ancestral home of the Huguenot de Valois family, 
Dieu'Donne. Presiding over its acres of vines is Grannie 
Constance de Valois, a woman of ancient vintage de¬ 
voted to the preservation of the estate for posterity. 
Merle de Valois, her grand-daughter and heir, who 
marries as the story opens, shares none of her views; 
but Roxane, her adopted war orphan daughter, offers 
unfeigned, sympathetic understanding of her purpose. 
Of mysterious background and the daughter of a former 
governess at the estate, Roxane is unpretentious and 
vulnerable, a foil for the darts of the hardened Merle. 
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Overseer of the estate is Thinus Vos, Grannie Con’s 
nephew, and spurned by Merle. 

The story traces the survival of the homestead under 
Grannie Con’s guidance and follows the uncertain 
romance of Roxane and Hal Fairmead from its begin¬ 
nings at Merle’s wedding when Roxane is fifteen. An 
appearance of the Dieu-Donne spook predicts disaster 
which strikes as a cloudburst levels the ripened, un¬ 
picked grapes; and spreads as Grannie Con becomes 
physically disabled for life. To meet expenses and give 
Dieu-Donne a fresh start, financial aid is sought of the 
crafty easterner Mr. Krifti who covets the place for 
personal aggrandizement. And Roxane’s hopes vanish 
when Thinus announces Hallam Fairmead’s secret 
marriage to the ballerina Alexa Rome. Their visit to 
the Fairmead’s nearby home is a time to prove that the 
artist in Alexa will never capitulate to the demands 
of married life. As she seeks her solitude, Hal and 
Roxane explore the hills. Grannie Con’s disapproval 
is ignored and before Hal leaves he has discovered her 
feelings. 

At twenty-one, Roxane’s wish to see England and 
France is granted as her godfather General Sir Chris¬ 
topher Williams extends his hospitality. In London 
the inevitable meeting with Fairmead occurs; but Rox¬ 
ane reutrns to Africa determined to marry for the 
security that Thinus Vos has offered. Back in the 
valley, news of Alexa’s sudden death re-established the 
possibility of marriage to Hal, and Thinus knows that 
his is a lost cause. 

Further vicissitudes attack Dieu-Donne with the menace 
of bush fires. Some high drama is woven into the 
incident of Thinus’ attempted murder by the fire-bug, 
Ben-Ben, crazed by the drug dagga, the marihuana of 
South Africa, jealous of Saartjie who has supplied him 

with it—Saartjie who longed to reach England where 
her color would not bar her progress in the entertain¬ 
ment world, who had tempted Thinus once and won, 
and who used his house to hide the illicit product she 
peddled. But Dieu-Donne is saved and Grannie Con 
rests a final time content that under the friendly guid¬ 
ance of her benefactor, Solly Caine, the estate will 
remain a landmark in the valley. The mystery of 
Roxane’s birth is cleared when it is made known she 
is the daughter of Grannie Con’s son Dirk and Anne 
Williams, the latter name bestowed by Roxane’s god¬ 
father. 

The novel presents an objective view of rural South 
African high society; the battle between pride of name 
and pride of purse is illustrated in the marriage of 
Louise van der Walt to Krifti, of uncertain nationality, 
who acquired possessions of value; or of Bella, her 
cousin, to Solly Caine flapping kindly around like some 
big fish; of Aletta Krige, existing to give existence; of 
the up-country Africaaners, Oom Jacob and Tante 
Petronella, Thinus’ parents, stern, God-fearing people; 
of the natives, intelligent, but kept in their place, an 
easy prey for the exploiter. The dialogue is smooth 
over a layer of subtlety. Comparison with Kate Thomp¬ 
son’s Great House written along similar lines places 
Valley of the Vines ahead in craftsmanship. 

Rosemary McCormick, 

Toronto, Canada 


Benjamin Franklin: 250th Anniversary; 1706-1956 

Keyes, Nelson Beecher 

Ben Franklin: An Affectionate Portrait 
Hanover House. Jan. 23, 1956. 298p. $2.95. 

Labaree, Leonard and Whitfield Bell, Jr. (Editors) 
Mr. Franklin: A Selection from His 
Personal Letters 

Yale University Press. Jan. 17, 1956. 61p. $3.75. 

The keynote of this splendid portrait of the “first 
civilized American” is in the word “affectionate.” Mr. 
Keyes has opened for readers of all beliefs and ages 
an old family album and tenderly turning its crumbling 
pages as a nostalgic anodyne for this hurried world of 
the nuclear age, has given us, the readers,much history, 
much matter for thoughtful perusal, but, above all, 
much pleasure in his sketching of the life of Ben 
Franklin, whom he depicts as the “first American” in 
about every endeavor from diplomacy to the yellow 
pages in the local telephone directory. 

Following the usual format of the accepted biography 
in chronological order, the main facts and episodes of 
Franklin’s life are narrated, but the difference—and 
what a difference!—in the style of Mr. Keyes, is the 
pointed and poignant introduction to each chapter, 
each an excerpt from Franklin’s own writings which, 
to this reviewer, are little jewels set above the crown 
in that they expertly reflect and portray in the ensuing 
pages that develop the chapter by catching the “affec¬ 
tionate” flavor of the unique man. 

Benjamin Franklin was born in Boston January 17, 
1706, and died in Philadelphia April 17, 1790. The 
son of a soapmaker whose trade he learned, he was 
also early apprenticed to his brother, James, to learn 
the printer’s trade, and until he left the newly founded 
Republic, and was already enshrined both at home and 
on the Continent as the “best known and loved Ameri¬ 
can,” Franklin was perfectly content that posterity 
should always remember him as a “printer.” There 
would be really no point for this reviewer to review 
the many, many facets of this astounding genius, philos¬ 
opher, educator, diplomat, master printer, signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, Alliance with France, 
Treaty with England, the Federal Constitution; Founder 
of the University of Pennsylvania, first American Phi¬ 
losophical Society, Fire Department, Insurance Com¬ 
pany, Ambassador to France; wit, lover of children, 
etc., the list seems endless. And all these accomplish¬ 
ments are deftly and cogently handled by Mr. Keyes 
in a manner most tempting. 

But it might be worth while to fix the reader’s atten¬ 
tion on two episodes in Franklin’s life which have more 
than passing significance. The first, that while Penn¬ 
sylvania’s Agent in England, prior to our Revolution, 
Franklin, seeing about him the corruption and tyranny 
of the English system, turned from a rather enthusiastic 
admirer of the King into a full blown revolutionist. 
The transition was gradual but insistent, and when he 
returned to the Colonies it may not be an exaggeration 
to place him alongside of Washington as the man who 
put iron into the “summer patriots” when the idea of 
appeasement and imperial co-existence were rampant. 
The second facet worth reading in Mr. Keyes volume is 
the blowing “sky-high” that Franklin was an irreligious 
man. True, he belonged to no formal church affilia- 
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tion_that he was a deist—that some of his actions 

violated the moral code (no excuse can be made for 
that), but, like Lincoln, Mr. Keyes clearly points out, 
that Benjamin Franklin throughout his life insisted 
more strongly on the second half of the great Com¬ 
mandment, while always believing that as far as he 
was concerned, the first half was his own private affair. 

This Affectionate Portrait is an excellent book—good 
for a long winter evening. 

“This is a glimpse of Franklin the man—Deborah’s 
husband, Sally’s father, the generous counsellor, the 
warm friend, the entertaining correspondent, in all the 
colorful variety of his experience and feeling, the one 
above all Americans who combined most happily the 
greatest talents and the greatest human attractiveness, 
(Introduction, p. xix). 

With these sparkling words, Messers Labaree and Bell 
have anticipated the reviewer of this gem-like edition 
of some succinct, poignant and pleasurable letters of 
Ben Franklin whose two-hundred-and-fiftieth anniver¬ 
sary was celebrated on January 17, 1956. Though they 
are rather hopeful that the volume will have a wide 
sale during the celebration of this amazing American’s 
birth, I believe the beauty of the volume and its selec¬ 
tivity of content will rather make it a splendid col¬ 
lector’s item of Americana, more to be, read by an 
appreciative few over a glass of mulled Madeira, than 
that either the format or the price will cascade it into 
the realm of “best sellers” in the market-place. 

But, willy-nilly, it is worth the buying and the read¬ 
ing. Franklin really becomes “the warm personality” 
through these pages. Franklin will be seen as the 
“well-rounded man of broad knowledge and under¬ 
standing, with tastes varied and catholic” and always 
the “busy-body”; for, on August 22, 1772, he wrote to 
thirteen different persons on subjects as varied as “oath¬ 
taking anti-slavery propaganda” to the establishment 
of (of all things!) “a nailery.” 

The paper used in this work is Mohawk Superfine 
Text, the type is Monotype’s Fournier, the cover is 
adapted from the Yale copy of Franklin’s Pocket 
Almanac for 1743. Color photographs from Life mag¬ 
azine. All of this makes the volume an excellent start 
for the twenty-five volumes on Franklin now in prepa¬ 
ration. Briefly, this book is something for everyone 
with a taste in reading for “the finer things.” 

Berkeley Kines, S.J., 

Georgetown University, 

Washington, D. C. 

* # * 

Tolkien, J. R. R. The Return of the King 

Houghton, Mifflin. Jan. 5, 1956. 416p. $5.00. 

With this volume, the marvellous trilogy, The Lord of 
the Rings, is concluded: the Ring of Power has been 
destroyed in the fires of the Mount of Doom in which 
it was forged; the power of evil, in the hands of Sau- 
ron, has been broken; peace has been established in the 
free lands of Gordor, where Aragorn rules as rightful 
king; the gay and courageous hobbits, Froddo, Merry 
and Pippin, return to the Shire just in time to save it 
from becoming a slave state under the evil inspiration 
of the defeated wizard, Saruman; and the good wizard, 


Gandalf leaves all the good companions who had ad¬ 
ventured in the great Quest, with the knowledge that 
the Third Age of Middle Earth is ending; the Fourth 
Age, the age of Men, will replace it; and the Elven- 
folk, the power of their rings gone,will sail to the West 
to reestablish their kingdom there. 

Those who have read the two previous volumes of this 
fascinating tale, The Fellowship of the Ring and The 
Two Towers, will have been waiting for this conclusion 
to as intricately patterned and constructed a work of 
sheer creative imagination as it has been my good 
fortune to read. The tale has all the sweep and burst¬ 
ing vigor of the best epics; it is, indeed, the creation of 
a new epic; fantastic if you will, but with such fidelity 
of detail as to be overwhelmingly credible. It may 
take some patience, in the early pages of this work, to 
acquaint one’s self with the charming halflings, the 
Hobbitts, brave and gay little gardeners who like peace 
and a pipeful; with the giant and primitive Ents, shep¬ 
herds of the trees; with the free-spirited Elven-folk; 
with the men of Rohan, warriors on horses; with the 
foul Ores, slaves of Sauron, and all the other creatures 
of his dark power. But the story, once you get into 
it, is tremendous and absorbing. 

The reader may or may not, as he will, read the hun¬ 
dred and four pages of Appendices, which the author 
adds, after the tale is done. But a reading of them will 
reward patience and in part satisfy curiosity, the while 
it may further perplex the wary by seeming to give 
historic authenticity to the whole fabric. For in these 
pages are genealogical tables, year-by-year summary of 
the events of the earlier Ages of Middle Earth, the 
First and Second Ages, which preface the story of the 
Third Age told so convincingly in these three volumes. 
There is a treatise on the philology of the languages 
Mr. Tolkien, (a philologist who teaches at Oxford), 
has invented for his people, complete with rules of 
pronunciation and spelling and tables of alphabet. All 
of this is testimony to the thoroughness with which Mr. 
Tolkien has wrought his story; a kind of monument to 
the creative imagination he has brough to bear upon 
the construction of his work. And if, as I believe, this 
is the most successful and satisfying work of sheer 
literary creation in our time, the secret of its success 
is to be discovered in a study of these appendices. 

Now that the three volumes have been published, 
many readers will be awaiting, as I am, the publication 
of all three in one volume to keep on the shelf of en¬ 
during favorites alongside Kristin Lavransdatter, the 
Works of Homer, the Works of Shapespeare, the 
Divine Comedy, and what few other works each will 
cherish to his taste. It is possible, too, that Mr. Tolkien 
has already written the stories of the earlier ages of 
Middle Earth; if so, let us have them soon. 

♦ * * 

Mauriac, Francois The Lamb 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. Jan. 19, 1956. 156p. $3.00. 

In Woman of the Pharisees, it was Brigitte Pian who 
achieved peace and spiritual breadth through the tor¬ 
tures she unwittingly inflicted on others. In The Lamb, 
it is her son-in-law, Jean de Mirbel, who is the tor¬ 
mentor. Jean is, however, quite conscious of the pain 
he causes; he is not misled, as Madame Pian was, by 
false ideas of virtue. His blighted youth has made him 
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“We must have faith in a universal power greater than 
man’s—the source of life and love.” (p. 207) 

. . we can overcome our ultimate loneliness only by a 
feeling that we are part of the great design that controls the 
universe. We do this by transferring our love and faith to 
God, and thus achieving an inner security that transcends 
all human failings—the ‘peace of God that passeth all under¬ 
standing.’ In my experience, it is through this faith that we 
obtain our most powerful sense of love, of receiving love, and 
of being at one with all humanity.” (p. 207) 

However, though he professes belief in God and free¬ 
dom of choice, Dr. Blanton apparently seems to be 
against the idea of sin—original and otherwise: 

“Mankind must learn to accept the psychological truth that 
there is no inherently evil side to human nature.” (p. 211) 

“. . . in its zeal to impress desirable precepts on men, civilized 
morality has often unnecessarily denounced our aggressive 
drives as ‘evil,’ and insisted that we abandon them on pain 
of eternal punishment. By relegating these impulses to a 
criminal underworld of ‘sin,’ it has caused men to turn 
aside from their contemplation in shame and fright.” (p. 210) 

In addition, he refers to “St. Paul’s famous conversion 
to Christianity” as “simply a reaction formation against 
his earlier career of excessive cruelty to Christ’s fol¬ 
lowers” (p. 124), without ascribing any part to super¬ 
natural causes. Christ and Buddha are handled in 
parallel construction (p. 15) suggesting the author’s 
conception of Christ as a prophet at the human level 
only. And he speaks of “Christianity’s concept of the 
Virgin Mother” (p. 60) having a “powerful appeal,” 
in a tone suggesting Mary as a vague ideal rather than a 
real person. 

The book appears suitable for discriminating adults 
who might be able to profit from the psychiatric in¬ 
sights of a practitioner with much experience and skill, 
and at the same time to be able to distinguish such 
remarks from those of Dr. Blanton, the man, with 
some convictions in the religious area, where he is pos¬ 
sibly less an authority, but to be respected for what 
beliefs he does profess. 

Paul J. Lilly, Ph.D., 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Kazantzakis, Nikos Freedom or Death 

Simon & Schuster. Jan. 12, 1956. 433p. $4.50. 

For centuries Crete has been overrun by invaders and 
her populace held in suppression; for centuries the 
people have revolted against their oppressors and have 
broken forth in bloody rebellion so that the spirit of 
revolt seems to have become almost an ingrained factor 
in their nature. The partial story of one of these 
revolts, probably that of 1889, ruthlessly crushed by 
Turkish troops, is told in the present book with the 
Cretan battle-cry “Freedom or Death” used as the 
title. This novel is not developed in the usual his¬ 
torical style with a wide coverage of historical events. 
Rather it examines the human aspects of the rebellion, 
the relations between specific Muslims and Greeks in 
the chief city—Megalokastro (really Herakleion)—the 
human emotions involved, the provocations and re¬ 
actions and, finally, the unsuccessful guerilla warfare 
that resulted. Literally, Mr. Kazantzakis not only lifts 
the roofs from the houses of Megalokastro but also 


the veils from the thoughts and emotions of the in¬ 
habitants so that the reader has a picture of primitive, 
blind, self-sacrificial nationalism, of a blindly intense 
desire for freedom which subordinates all human ac¬ 
tivities to that one goal, which welcomes death rather 
than failure, which considers personal destruction to 
be a worthwhile contribution for the freedom of future 
generations. 

A host of characters enter into the composition of the 
story—far too many to be enumerated in a review—but 
the main story-line is centered around Captain Mi- 
chales, a somber, desperate, obsession-ridden man, who 
is driven to follow the only road he can, (brute force 
of rebellion opposed to brute force of oppression), to 
achieve the goal of freedom even though he can see 
only failure and death for himself. Even his European- 
educated nephew, Kosmas, who joins Michales in the 
final holocaust, arrives at the same conclusion, though 
previously he had held exactly opposite, intellectually- 
arrived-at views. 

The story opens with the beginning of summer when 
Captain Michales finds himself oppressed by nameless 
emotions, a sort of formless presaging dread that will 
allow him no peace. His semiannual drinking bout, 
his blood brotherhood friendship with Nuri Bey, a 
noble Turk, his family, his work—none of these can 
bring him peace.. The story continues through a sum¬ 
mer of provocation when Turkish bey and Christian 
palikar flaunt themselves, when incident is piled upon 
incident until only the violence of brutal action can 
satisfy surging emotions and the Cretan captains unfurl 
their banners of rebellion in the mountains. The story 
terminates, of course, with Michales’s death as the last 
spark of revolt is brutally extinguished and people pick 
up the normal threads of life but with a brooding, 
haunting feeling that this is not the end, that the final 
violence is still to come. There are a score of sub¬ 
plots and flashbacks, many of which tend to impart an 
almost Gothic atmosphere to the story. And under¬ 
lying the Orthodox Christianity of the Greeks is a 
sort of formless, fatalistic paganism which conditions 
their personalities and actions. Superstition, ignorance, 
barbarity are other factors conditioning the behavior 
of the characters. Above all the author makes them 
realistic primitives—concerned with the soil and the 
weather, with food and the lusts of the body, violent, 
emotional, cruel, vengeful and direct actionists. Vio¬ 
lent murder and violent love are commonplaces in the 
book; atrocities abound; struggle and revenge motivate 
most of the actions, rather than love. Only the abstract 
love of freedom remains and even that is dimly com¬ 
prehended. Scores of characters and the environment 
within which they operate are drawn with faithful 
realism by the author. Each is woven skillfully into 
the general story and the whole forms an emotion- 
packed, horror-riddled tale of revolt and an artistically 
competent analysis of the personages involved. This 
story is, however, fairly amoral in its general tones; it 
is rather strong meat and should not be recommended 
indiscriminately to the general reader nor even to the 
average adult. 

L. N. Wolf, Ph.D., 

University of Scranton 
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Gilbert, Edwin Native Stone 

Doubleday. Jan. 19, 1956. $4.95. 

This novel is the story of three architects: Rafferty 
Bloom, Abby Austin, and Vince Cole. Bloom, son of 
a Jewish father and an Irish mother, (a point the 
author continually emphasizes), is an individualist and 
an idealist, (in everything except sex). Austin is timid, 
reserved, and the son of a prominent Beacon Hill 
family. Cole is a suave, handsome opportunist eager 
to improve his social and financial position. 

The story begins with our three protagonists studying 
architecture at Yale. They study, talk, and whore. 
In time, Austin becomes engaged to Nina Wister, while 
Vince Cole courts Austin’s amoral and undisciplined 
sister, Troy. 

After graduation, Austin enters partnership with his 
uncle in Connecticut and marries Nina. Nina how¬ 
ever, is frigid and refuses to have intercourse with her 
husband. Austin’s uncle dies and Cole joins Austin 
in business. Meanwhile Bloom has been touring the 
country studying various types of architecture. He re¬ 
turns to New York, and there takes a position with an 
architectural firm. But Bloom and the director of the 
firm disagree, and Bloom decides to join Austin and 
Cole as a partner. 

Austin’s wife has a convenient nervous breakdown, 
and Austin falls in love with another woman. Austin’s 
sister decides to marry Cole so that her expected child 
may be legitimate. After the marriage Cole is unfaith¬ 
ful and, finally, he receives an extremely fine archi¬ 
tectural offer from a contractor in West Virginia. 
Bloom is hired to design a church, and he suddenly 
realizes that Troy Austin is the girl he really and “per¬ 
manently” craves. 

Native Stone is extremely inadequate. This adjective 

is precisely chosen. There is a dearth of imagination 
about the book; the style, the story, and the characters 
are deficient. Gilbert’s prose is pedestrian; it lacks 
freshness and vigor, and passages exhibiting any type 
of insight or imaginative flight are practically nil. The 
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story, too, is unentertaining. There are possibly three 
interesting episodes in this very lengthy narrative, and 
each of these episodes is of short duration. The char¬ 
acters are all puppets. The reader feels that the author 
is manipulating the characters on every page; in fact, 
they are frequently so wooden and the author so inept, 
that no marionette show takes place. At least when 
the author moves the puppets somewhat there is a wee 
bit of stirring. 

There are a number of ludicrous elements about this 
novel. Troy Austin, who plays a prominent part in 
the tale, is an evil-minded, trampish Radcliffe girl. 
When she marries her husband, she is already preg¬ 
nant. Yet when her husband is unfaithful to her, she 
becomes depressed and disillusioned. She is, however, 
presented as the heroine of the book, and we are sup¬ 
posed to feel sympathetic for her liberal principles and 
her state of disenchantment. Rafferty Bloom is de¬ 
picted as the ideal seeker, the lonesome, individualistic, 
upholder of truth and perfection. If his dream church 
can be built, he will reach the zenith of spiritual ex¬ 
perience. The author’s handling of Bloom is such that 
he becomes an unsympathetic, superficial boor. To 
have such a promiscuous, unprincipled zany reaching 
for a mystical experience is not only incongruous but 
certainly inconsistent with logic and propriety. Bloom 
is a sinner who is not even sorry for his sins, that is, 
if he would even admit them. His obsession with the 
church construction, and the author’s obsession with 
this theme, is so ridiculous that one discards the novel 
in disgust. 

Gilbert’s ideas on architecture are banal and unin¬ 
formative—even to a layman. There is room for an 
interesting American novel about architecture. This 
reader is only familiar with two—Willa Cather’s first 

novel, Alexander’s Bridge, and the much more recent 

Fountainhead by Ayn Rand. One would have hoped 
that Native Stone could have achieved some semblance 
of even engaging serious attention. Alas, Native Stone 
requires considerable chiseling and considerable polish, 
and it should be worked on by a professional. 

Paul A. Doyle, Ph.D., 

Fordham University, 

New York, New York 

* * * 

Boles, Paul Darcy Glenport, Illinois 

Macmillan. Jan. 3, 1956. 424p. $4.50. 

What Carl Sandburg did for Chicago in his memorable 
poem, a novelist might do for some other city, and 
Paul Darcy Boles has attempted something like that in 
his Glenport, Illinois. He spells out the story of the 
town from about 1929 to some year in the period after 
the Second World War. Chiefly he concentrates on 
the Grayleaf family, Ave, a baker, his wife Jena, and 
their son, Tone, who move to Glenport in the year of 
the Depression. The town grows as they grow, or to 
be more specific, as Tone grows, through grammar 
school years, high school and early manhood. What 
we know of Glenport we see reflected through the ex¬ 
periences of the Grayleaf family, and because they 
catch our attention to a great extent, the others in 
their circle are shadow figures and have a dim existence 
at best. 
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Tone’s career is not remarkable. He is an only child 
and not always guided with a firm hand by his parents. 
Ave seems to believe a “big-brother” attitude can take 
the place of a father’s relationship to his son, and the 
results are not entirely happy. Tone joins the school 
band—it afterwards leads him to an orchestra leader’s 
position—and falls into a foolish love affair with a 
classmate, Wanda. Wanda’s father breaks up the 
association, but not until a crisis has been reached 
when Tone persuades the girl to defy her father briefly. 
Perhaps Mr. Hopper, the father, was not aware that 
Tone lacked the discipline he needed. Later, as if the 
story had gone far enough with nothing happening to 
hold the reader, the author throws Tone into an 
adultery. The reader’s only surprise after that is that 
his next liaison is one in which Connie Silver, a cabaret 
singer, makes the advance instead of Tone. When 
Tone marries Connie and loses his life in the War— 
he almost drops from sight, so casually is his death 
announced—the real tragedy strikes good-natured, bum¬ 
bling Ave, whose philosophizings have never led him 
to real wisdom and he now finds life bleak indeed. 

The publishers have offered the book in annoyingly 
small type, probably to bring it out in a reasonable 
number of pages. The author might well have elimi¬ 
nated pages of material, mere details and repetitions 
spun out with no noticeable point, and little esthetic 
effect. The mosaic style in which Glenport, Illinois is 
written is based on a dead level recitation of common 
events that makes the tale seem like the garrulity of a 
man who cannot pass over a single detail but cannot 
reach a climax either. Ave at times falls into a poetic 
type of phrasing, much of it with an Irish coloring, but 
it cannot lift the story above the flat monotony that 
characterizes so much of it. 

Yet there is every evidence that the author labored 
hard over this story. The references to the topics and 
events which belong to the various periods with which 
the story deals were not made without conscious recol¬ 
lection and effort. It is unfortunate that judicious 
pruning did not make it more compact, and that some 
vein of morality was not indicated. As a result, the 
work will not repay the reader’s efforts. 

Dennis B. McCarthy, O.P., Ph.D., 

Head, Department of English, 

Providence College, 

Providence 8, Rhode Island 

* * * 

Kramer, N. Martin 

The Hearth and the Strangeness 
Macmillan. Jan. 10, 1956. 402p. $4.50. 

The Hearth and the Strangeness is essentially a char¬ 
acter study of the five members of the Grange family 
from its beginning in marriage between Sumner Grange 
and Lisette Rhone in 1918 to a conclusion in senility 
and sororicide in 1953. As the title suggests, the in¬ 
terest lies in working out the influences of home and 
heredity, (bride and groom both conceal strains of 
ancestral insanity from the other), and this is done 
with relentless thoroughness, with Freudian and be¬ 
havioristic overtones, and a zigzag chronology that has 
the unpredictability and annoyance of a mosquito. 
Sumner, introspective and erratic, enters marriage with 
mixed feelings of inferiority, condescension, fear, devo¬ 


tion, and hope; to Lisette, a religious zealot, the pros¬ 
pect seems one of sexual resignation, self-discipline, 
and nervous uncertainty. In actuality the union brings 
to both a steady drifting apart and a final disdainful 
toleration of each other. Sumner never invests much 
of himself in his children but finds his outlet chiefly 
in mechanical dabbling and invention. Lisette’s escape 
when her children no longer need her is into fanatical 
impeccability and moderate alcoholism. 

Corinne, the eldest child, rebounds from a jilted love 
and abortion in college to directing a school for deaf 
children, thus avoiding a sense of rejection and frustra¬ 
tion. Sister Aliciane has a similar disappointment with 
Tom Donald, a pick-up date on shore leave. His goal 
at first is seduction, and she is impregnable; later, when 
they became engaged, he prizes her virginity whereas 
she wishes to sacrifice it. The affair ends in a fornica¬ 
tion that drives them apart. Aliciane goes on to finish 
law school and, scorning men, to a homosexual com¬ 
panionship with Peradine, an actress. 

Despite his unassertive mediocrity, son Gareth is the 
chief integration and featured element of the divergent 
plots in their later stages. He passes a nondescript 
childhood and then marries over-sexed, extravagant, 
shallow, self-centered Elsie. His thriftiness and con¬ 
ventionalism have already separated them spiritually 
when Elsie’s flagrant adultery with his boss plunges the 
marriage into divorce. Army service follows. 

While stationed in Korea, Gareth comes close to marry¬ 
ing Tong Ducchei, who is long his mistress; but devious 
psychological workings, provoked partly by the strange 
relations between an epicene friend and his oriental 
wife, arise and help to prevent him. He rejects Due- 
chei and after discharge seeks out the disparate mem¬ 
bers of his family. 

He finds his aged parents living in Denver in their 
separate shells: Sumner now a health and yoga faddist; 
Lisette broken in body and looking toward death. Visit¬ 
ing Corinne, he is increasingly obsessed with thoughts 
of homosexuality, and gradually these merge into fear 
that the hereditary taint of insanity is descending upon 
him. When he comes finally at night to Aliciane’s 
cottage and finds her in a Lesbian bed, with calm and 
scrupulous madness he stabs her to death. 

Implied in Kramer’s attitude toward his characters 
seems to be a naturalistic psychology that reduces pro¬ 
priety to a series of socially respected adjustments to 
the complex situations of life. We are all mad to 
some degree, he seems to find, but society accepts as 
normal those who adequately and conventionally com¬ 
pensate for the frustrations thrust upon them. People 

like Sumner, Lisette, and Corinne find conventionally 
respected means: avocation, religion, social service; 
others, like Aliciane and Gareth, require devious ad¬ 
justments. This incomplete and specious basis for the 
characterization weakens both credibility and paya¬ 
bility despite an almost oppressive thoroughness of de¬ 
tail. One wishes, too, that the line between the irre¬ 
sponsible act of dementia and the morally culpable 
act of normal volition were more definitely recognized. 
Also damaging is the incessant flitting about the years 
for scattered samplings of the five careers involved. 
The publisher calls this a “boldly unusual technique,” 
but it proves so distracting and incoherent that one 
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soon wishes Kramer hadn’t dropped his notes and got 
them disassembled. The reading calls for perseverance, 
a notebook to sort out the pieces, and mature discrimi¬ 
nation amid the moral and psychological complexities. 

George E. Grauel, Ph.D., 

John Carroll University, 

Cleveland 18, Ohio 

* * * 

Hunter, Evan Second Ending 

Simon & Schuster. Jan. 9, 1956. 359p. $3.95. 

Having reached the glory road with his controversial 
hit, The Blackboard Jungle, Evan Hunter apparently 
believes that there are still more dollars to be tapped 
by harping upon the sensational and sordid habits of 
modern youth. If he ever comes up and takes a deep 
breath of fresh air, he will discover that there are still 
a good number of wholesome, refreshing, secure and 
sound youngsters in this old world of ours. But they 
do not swear or use profanity, so they are a serious 
handicap to his vocabulary. And since they do not 
yield to every sexual craving, he probably could not 
know what to say about them. At any rate, having 
disposed of juvenile delinquency in our vocational 
high schools, he is now concerned, in his own way, 
with another pressing social problem, viz., drug ad¬ 
diction. 

All of the action takes place in a matter of days in the 
apartment of one Bud Donato, a veteran attending the 
City College of New York. Cramming for exams, he 
finds himself burdened with the problem of taking 
care of Andy Silvera, an old friend who maintains that 
he has overcome the drug habit. But Andy is only 
kidding himself, because he is absolutely helpless and 
hopeless. He is still an addict and has contracted 
jaundice. What is left? Nothing. At twenty Andy 
has lived his life, a victim of the disease, and has at¬ 
tempted suicide by slashing his wrist. 

Through a series of flashbacks we learn that music, 
their mutual interest, had brought the two youngsters 
together when they played at weddings and social 
affairs. Andy then went on with big name bands only 
to become an incurable addict. Bud, in the meantime, 
served a few years with the Navy and was now trying 
to go through college on an accelerated program. 

In their affairs of the heart the two youths were just 
as disparate as they were in their outlook on life. In 
Andy’s life the girl was Carol Ciardi, no less mixed up 
than he, since she believed that she could straighten 
him out and had promised to marry him. Less stead¬ 
fast and more animal in its manifestation was Bud’s 
relationship with Helen Cantor. She, too, became an 
addict but overcame the habit. Not this, but something 
that Andy had done to her one night caused Bud to 
break off with her. That he himself later caused her 
pregnancy and nonchalantly ignored her after paying 
for an abortion was “just one of those things.” As 
Andy passes out of this life, Bud and Helen are ap¬ 
parently going to give their love another chance. 

These are Mr. Hunter’s central characters and a more 
pathetic group is difficult to find. Parents? Certainly, 
they are there somewhere in the background. Religion? 
By all means, weren’t the boys Catholic, and didn’t 
they have the priest for Andy? The jacket blurb says 


something about unsecure young folks with talent. It 
is wondered whether someone else’s talent is being 
wasted. Were the author more seriously concerned 
with causes and possible remedies than with delineating 
at length these youngsters’ aberrations there might be 
some small value in this work. As it is, the author is 
simply throwing more coal on the fire. The mature 
and discriminating adult reader might escape burning; 
but why take the time to prove it. 

Francis J. Ullrich, 

Manhattan College, 

New York 71, New York 

* * * 

Fryer, Katherine Homer Kathy 

Dutton. Jan. 20, 1956. 224p. $3.50. 

Kathy Fryer at thirteen was an attractive happy girl, 
one of five sisters in a normal American family. Then 
a routine check-up by a trusted friend and physician 
brought a startling diagnosis: Kathy had a mysterious, 
sometimes fatal disease known as “anorexia nervosa.” 
The signs were all present: no appetite, feeling cold all 
the time, a strong desire to withdraw from ordinary 
pursuits, school and friends. 

Since this disease is caused by emotional disturbance, 
Kathy’s shocked parents were advised to seek psychi¬ 
atric help. So. Kathy and her mother, who tells this 
story, began long and frequent journeys to New York 
for interviews with a psychiatrist. 

Though Kathy as obedient and co-operative, this once- 
lovable little girl became extremely tense and self- 
conscious. She entered a diagnostic hospital center; 
but no physical cause for her illness could be found. 
The best suggestion the center’s child psychiatrist made 
was that, maybe, Mrs. Freyer had caused the disturb¬ 
ance by being possessive and domineering. 

A change of scene seemed wise; so Kathy visited under¬ 
standing relatives at Lake George. Here she continued 
to grow worse and, on her return, the only hope seemed 
psychotherapy. After much searching, an analyst was 
found who agreed to take her case. Kathy left school, 
was made the pivot of the household. Since she and 
her mother visited the analyst five times a week, the 
family budget was soon severely strained. 

Kathy learned to cook; but was not able to do more 
than taste the good food she worked so hard to pre¬ 
pare. Her weight dropped from 110 pounds to 60 
pounds. Strangers stared at this queer-looking “old” 
child with doughy skin and lifeless hair. Her loving 
family tried to avoid thinking about the approaching 
moment when they must put her in an institution for 
final care. 

Impulsively, Mrs. Fryer decided to take Kathy to Florida 
for complete rest. Though the doctors advised against 
it, fearing the trip would be too hard for the child, the 
mother insisted on this one last experiment. It was in 
Florida, asking an unknown physician to make a check¬ 
up on Kathy’s weight, that the clue to health was 
found. Simple tests showed a thyroid deficiency. 
Startling changes followed the first day’s treatment. 
Kathy began to eat, to feel warm again, to laugh like 
her old self. This was two years ago. Today, Kathy 
is a happy normally healthy girl. 
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This is a true story, told factually and without resent¬ 
ment. Kathy wanted it told. The author’s style is 
Skillfully Simple, thus maintaining interest in what 
might have become agonistic. The story would be 
more inspiring if it had not been told on an almost 
completely secular level—in other words, if there had 
been more evidence of prayer and dependence on God. 
When Kathy’s “miracle,” (as her mother terms it), 
did occur, the reader is left in doubt as to whether it 
is to be attributed to coins thrown in a wishing well, 
or to an impulsive, desperate plea to the Creator. This 
is, besides, not the best of the many recent accounts of 
parents with handicapped or critically ill children; but 
it will be of interest to those who may face unexplain¬ 
able illness. The real mystery in the account is why, 
of all the doctors consulted, none suspected thyroid 
deficiency until the chance consultation in Florida. 

Kathleen C. Enzler, 

Bethesda, Maryland 

* * * 


Hall, Gordon Langley Me Papoose Sitter 

Crowell. Jan. 9, 1956. 343p. $3.50. 


Me Papoose Sitter is an engaging story of a teacher’s 
one-year experience. Coming from England to Canada, 
nineteen-year-old Gordon Langley Hall signed up for 
a teaching stint which, to his eager surprise, turned out 
to be an assignment at Gull Bay on the Ojibway Indian 
reservation in Northern Canada. In addition to being 
Mr. Chips, he had to be Johannes Factotum, since he 
was also expected to be medical dispenser, midwife, 
registrar of births and deaths, social historian, welfare 
worker, parish visitor, fill-in-minister, marriage coun¬ 
sellor, and official greeter. A big assignment for a 
“youngster.” 


Yet even more than his rugged experiences, which in¬ 
cluded art exhibits, organizing a fire brigade, parties, 
picnics, a dog-sled race, and sex education for oldsters 
more experienced than teacher, are the personalities 
he had to deal with: Poor Old Grandmother, who de¬ 
veloped an interest in the Bikini bath-suit; Angela 
Redwing, an amazing Amazon fond of picking teacher 
up bodily to carry him from place to place; Mary Ellen, 
a student who always insisted on bringing her shotgun 
to school as everywhere else; Michel, who operated 
the Pool Hall, the Laundry and Funeral Home, and 
who wore his measuring coat to all official functions; 
Chief Majada, the bachelor star-gazer; Powtawche; 
Charley; the dog, Regina-Regina; and a host of others. 
Mr. Hall tells his tale in a style that is entertaining, 
enthusiastic; and with affection for his charges. He 
never forgets that he is writing about live people and 
as a result there is nothing lifeless about his prose. The 
story is as funny as it is well written. All in all, it was 
a wonderful year, with a wonderful, if unpredictable, 
people. This is a double bubble of entertaining delight 
to relax any reader. T _ „ , 

James Gallagher, 

New York, New York 


* * * 


Levy, Melvin Lafayette Carter 

Lippincott. Jan. 9, 1956. 224p. $3.00. 

This novel introduces us to Lafayette Carter at the age 
of sixteen. He is a native of Paso Rancho, a small 


town in a far western state. His home life has been 
very unhappy for his father is frequently drunk and 
when sober is harsh and vindictive, while his mother’s 
proneness to self-pity and to crying spells renders her 
incapable of fulfilling her duties as a parent. A series 
of petty crimes is already listed under his name in the 
files of the local police and, therefore, Sergeant Larkin 
predicts that Lafayette will spend most of his adult 
life in jail. But Livy Pennington, the sergeant’s sub¬ 
ordinate in the juvenile court, believes that the young¬ 
ster can be straightened out if properly directed. What 
particularly impresses her is his kindness toward 
Francis, his nine-year-old brother. 

Miss Pennington’s efforts seem doomed to failure for 
Lafayette’s hostile attitude toward society and his un¬ 
governable temper are constantly getting him into 
trouble, until he is finally sent to a reformatory. Francis 
must bear the brunt of this new disgrace that has come 
upon the Carter family. The neighbors’ children no 
longer associate with him, and even his best friend 
does not invite him to a birthday party. In retaliation, 
he steals a valuable article; but is quickly caught and 
handed over to Sgt. Larkin. 

Francis’ theft marks a crisis in his life and in that of 
his older brother. Each wants to help the other but, 
unfortunately, they choose the wrong means of doing 
so. The situation in which Francis finds himself even¬ 
tually causes him to commit suicide. Lafayette is 
stunned by this senseless act, for which he is at least 
partly responsible. He resolves to amend and to do 
what he can to prevent other boys from going astray. 

This is not a very pleasant study. Undoubtedly Melvin 
Levy has been guilty of some exaggerations. It is 
difficult to imagine a father so despicable as Lafayette’s, 
or an officer so lacking in common sense as Sgt. Larkin. 
But no one will challenge the truth of his basic facts: 
that a home like the Carter’s is the breeding-place for 
juvenile delinquency, and that children brought up in 
such an environment deserve sympathetic considera¬ 
tion from the police and the civil authorities. 

The author’s style is clear and easy to understand. On 
almost every page he makes use of short and dynamic 
conversations with telling effect. Here, however, we 
must raise a serious objection. His characters are con¬ 
tinually uttering profane and vulgar expressions, and 
at times show little reverence for the sacred names of 
God and Jesus. While such language may be realistic 
and true to life, it likewise tends to lessen respect for 
the moral law. Hence we can recommend this book 
only for discriminating adults. 

Stephen McKenna, C.SS.R., 

University of Santa Maria, 

Ponce, Puerto Rico 

* * * 


Foote, Horton 

Harrison, Texas: Eight Television Plays 
Harcourt, Brace. Jan. 25, 1956. 266p. $3.95. 

Foote, Horton The Chase 

Rinehart. Jan. 25, 1956. 274p. $3.75. 

Horton Foote’s television plays appeared on the Philco- 
Goodyear Playhouse and on the Gulf Playhouse be¬ 
tween January 1953 and March 1954. They are all 
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situated in the Gulf Coast territory of Texas where the 
author was born and raised and the tone of affectionate 
understanding comes through clearly in every play. 

The author himself tells us in a brief but pertinent 
introduction that all the plays deal with either an 
acceptance of life or a preparation for death. “The 
Trip to Bountiful,” perhaps the best known of them, 
since a kinescope version has been included in the per¬ 
manent film collection of the Museum of Modern Art, 
portrays an old woman going back to the house she 
was born in, as a last act of dignified self-assertion 
before dying. Out of her simple struggles and the 
sheer physical effort to make the trip, there emerges a 
loveable human soul grown to grandeur and even to 
the heroic. 

There comes a farcical note in the theme of death 
when the two cousins of “Expectant Relations” put 
themselves under constant tension waiting for an old 
uncle to die, while the uncle, in turn, just simply 
refuses to go. In “A Young Lady of Property,” a girl 
discovers reality by breaking through the self-construct¬ 
ed fantasy world around her. In all of the plays, 
simple people deal with the daily problems of ignor¬ 
ance, insecurity, the need for living and the need to 
die. 

Dramatically, these works are tightly knit. They 
reveal the labor limae, the hard careful work of paring 
down unnecessary words, and the effort to make every 
line a contribution towards the central crisis around 
which the plot revolves. Not the least part of their 
excellence derives from the universal quality that seems 
to emanate from the characters. These are Texas 
people in the Gulf Coast territory, but somehow, some¬ 
where, the reader feels an identification with them 
and with their concerns. He feels a common bond 

with them in ignorance, stupidity, stubbornness, folly 

and noble desire. 

They are to be heartily recommended to anyone with 
an interest in drama, television or the theatre. 

The Chase represents Horton Foote’s first venture into 
the field of the novel. It is peopled by the same folk 
who enlivened the television plays and the area and 
the atmosphere seem also to be identical. Bubber 
Reeves, the town bad boy, had broken jail and killed a 
man in the process. The novel picks up the effect of 
this news upon the townsfolk and upon his parents, 
the sheriff, and his faithless wife, tightens the tensions 
in all their lives and finally makes or breaks them as 
people accepting life as it is — once Bubber is shot 
to death. 

Bubber’s father and his mother are portrayed as the 
completely bewildered parents of a boy gone wrong. 
Their agony shines with the human pity of a man and 
a woman who cannot understand how this tragic fact 
could have come to be in their lives. They had done 
their best, all that parents can do to raise a good boy. 
Now fate forces them to love a murderer. 

Bubber too, emerges as a lad who does not quite under¬ 
stand what he has done or why. It just seemed that 
one circumstance after another, one misunderstanding 
followed by an ironic twist of bad luck, led him to 
where he never dreamed to be. His rebellion is with¬ 
out malice and he dies in an unhappy spontaneous 
struggle to free himself of what he cannot comprehend. 


The sheriff finds hidden fears lurking in his body. His 
effort to be manly crushes the old life right out of him 
in the last frantic fusillade he pours into Bubber’s body. 
He comes back to living only by quitting the job and 
going back to work on the land with his understanding 
wife. 

These are the finer qualities of the book. What some¬ 
times does not quite come off, is the author’s attempt 
to create a wide panoramic view of the present hap¬ 
penings in four or five places in town. The story strains 
somewhat in its effort to create an impression of simul¬ 
taneity. Short chapters necessarily occur in order to 
keep the different threads of plot weaving evenly to¬ 
gether to the final climax and resolution. What hap¬ 
pens is that the reader feels occasionally as if he is 
being bounced from place to place, from person to 
person, from theme to theme. This presents not so 
much a defect of unity — for The Chase drives in a 
straight line to its point—as a defect of technique. It 
could have been smoother and perhaps therefore, more 
trenchant. 

All in all, The Chase is a fine, grade-B novel that will 
inevitably lead to higher things. Its power is on the 
upgrade. Its inflection implies a potential as yet un¬ 
released. 

Victor R. Yanitelli, S.J., Ph.D., 

Fordham University, 

New York, New York 

* * * 

Miller, Merle A Secret Understanding 

Viking. Jan. 13, 1956. 245p. $3.00. 

This one is good. The author, honestly, calls it a 
suspense story; there’s that in every sentence. It will 
hold you unless your blood is ice water right down to 
the epilog. But there’s more than good story. The 
author’s mind seems to me to be working right, sound 
and clean, with a good sense of values. So many 
suspense thrillers depend on the macabre, the off-color, 
or the slightly zany touch. There’s none of that here. 
The story is straight, clear, free of mannerisms and 
false clues or questionable incidents; and the same 
must be said for the style. The language is terse, tense, 
accurate, and paced. As literature it may not be great, 
but it is very, very good writing. His ideals, too, are 
good ones, something we all need these days. 

To tell the whole plot would ruin the suspense for 
possible readers. This story is too good for that. In 
general outline, we have a writing man, Ward Mat¬ 
thews, with a good record in spy work in the war, now 
married and making too much money on a popular 
magazine, getting fat and a little irritable with his too 
rosy success. He is sent out by the boss on one more 
sensation story, to find Brock McDonald, fighter pilot 
of the war, and hero of Korea, who overflew his mis¬ 
sion, was captured and apparently defected to the 
Communists. He returned to the United States, was 
dishonorably discharged, and disappeared. Ward finds 
him all right—dead in a stretch of woods in wealthy 
up-state county of New York. One of his neighbors was 
the wealthy Alicia Beard, angel of the LFUP, League 
for Universal Peace, a highly idealistic group, which 
includes a number of Russian and German accents. 
How our hero unravels a magnificent tangle of interna- 
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tional espionage, clears up the name of Brock McDon¬ 
ald, and very nearly gets killed doing so makes excel¬ 
lent, but excellent, suspense reading. It can be recom¬ 
mended to anybody, and indeed, should be. I hope 
we will be hearing more from Mr. Miller. 

Fr. Bruno McAndrew, O.S.B., 

St. Anselm’s Priory, 

Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Marshall, Edison The Gentleman 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. Jan. 24, 1956. 406p. $3.95. 

The reader who is acquainted with Yankee Pasha, 
Caravan to Xanadu, and The American Captain, and 
who looks forward each year impatiently to the author’s 
newest novel knows well in advance what to expect 
in the plot. In this exciting series of adventures in the 
career of Edward Stono to prove to others who live in 
the mansions by the High Battery in Charleston that 
he is not white trash but a gentleman, the story in¬ 
volves pearl exploration in the Bay of Panama, tobacco 
smuggling from Havana to New York, rum-running 
into New England, slave-running from Haiti, explora¬ 
tion of Africa and eventual return to Charleston and 
acknowledgment on the floor of the Legislature of 
South Carolina that Edward is what he had wanted 
himself to be from the beginning. Edward’s struggle 
is a difficult one and so is the reader’s through much 
dialogue that appears awkward and unreal; apostrophes 
to nature and to love that strike one as being artificial 
and unnatural coming from Edward; descriptions of 
persons and places that are over-done; and bits of phi¬ 
losophical meandering that are just downright humor¬ 
ous. 

Edward Stono dreams of becoming the gentleman who 
can enjoy the dinners and eggnog parties, the oyster 
bakes on the riverbanks, duck shooting on the flooded 
rice fields, fox hunting on horseback, deer and turkey 
shoots on the hills. The wall between the alleys of 
Upper East Bay and the Battery is a high one and in 
addition Edward has to live with an alcoholic mother 
and a mysterious past. On one occasion he meets Mr. 
Mason Hudson, a thin man with a high forehead and 
long gaunt hands, who takes an interest in his private 
education and offers a book for him to read. Later 
Edward meets Mate Hudson, the wealthy plantation 
man’s son, who regularly offers other books to him so 
that by the age of 15 he has accumulated 40 of them. 
Sally Sass who lives at the Hudson home and who is 
about the same age as Edward invites him to a dance 
at the plantation but the invitation is retracted by Mrs. 
Mildred Hudson, Mason’s wife. In his disappointment 
with his surroundings, Stono accepts the invitation of 
a gambler, Faro Jack, to carry on gambling activities 
for him in Augusta. This means leaving his mother 
who is the recipient of a regular delivery of money 
from a lawyer, Matthew Whitlow, the source of which 
starts Edward’s interest in the identity of his real 
father. In Augusta, Stono becomes a great success in 
his gambling routine as a “sharper” and, when Mate 
Hudson is almost outdone by Memphis, a gambling 
rival of Faro Jack, Edward rescues him from bank¬ 
ruptcy and from the designs of Clara Day, one of 
Memphis’ “ladies.” Sally appeals to Edward to help 
Mate in whom she has some interest but in return she 


still refuses to look upon his deliverer as a “gentleman.” 
When Stono’s mother is suddenly stricken he learns 
from her that the $10 regularly received by her is from 
Mason Hudson, his father, and that no one apparently 
knows of his origins but Mason and Matthew Whitlow, 
the lawyer. In revenge for the retracted invitation to 
the first dance, Edward escorts Clara Day to Sally’s 
engagement party and has Clara dress in the very 
clothes which Edward’s mother had prepared for 
Sally’s wedding. This occasions an explosion by Mason 
Hudson, the revelation by Sally that she knows of 
Edward’s paternity, and a challenge by Butler Mims, 
a friend of the Hudson family, to whip Edward for his 
boldness in coming to the dance with Clara. Edward 
accepts the challenge and beats Mims in the presence of 
Arnold Hudson, another son of Mason’s. 

Stono leaves Charleston with$500 of his own and 
$2000 from Faro Jack and engages in pearl exploration, 
tobacco smuggling and some slave-running but only to 
outwit the Captain of the port who is his own half- 
brother, Clay Hudson. His plans are to free the slaves 
in order to deprive Clay of many thousands of pesos 
but the plans are discovered and Edward is condemned 
to be hanged. The identity of Clay as Edward’s half- 
brother is made by Stono before the death sentence is 
carried out and during the night he is rescued by a 
native girl, Theba, with whom he falls in love. Later 
he returns from Manzanillo to New York, to Savannah 
and then to Faro Jack in Augusta; sees Sally and Mason 
Hudson by the High Battery; learns that Clay Hudson 
has bought up the mortgages on the Hudson home in 
Charleston. Edward tells his father that he wants to 
return all the money given his mother in the last 23 
years and then expresses his love to Sally whose first 
interest still appears to be Mate. When Sally and 
Mate are married, Edward decides to go to Africa with 
N’kulu, the native he met in Haiti, and in this project 
he is encouraged by Faro Jack who proposes diamond 
hunting, big game, encounters with savage men, untold 
dangers amid deserts and mountains. The little Portu¬ 
guese boat, Santa Lucia, takes them to Lisbon and from 
that port they travel to Mozambique, Delagoa Bay, the 
back door of Transvaal and Lourengo Marques. Ed¬ 
ward, N’kulu and Kininni, a tribesfellow, have all kinds 
of experiences in Africa, killing lions, and avoiding 
strange animals in unbelievable numbers, springbuck, 
and steinbok, quaggas, eland, gnus, hartebeests, buf¬ 
faloes, and magnificent kudus. Once they pass a whole 
army of baboons; and leopards, stealing out of the high 
grass, are a common sight. The songs of silver jackals 
and spotted hyenas bewitch the night, and now and 
again an incredible aardvark ambles across their path. 
Edward meets a farmer, Jan DuPiel, a Voortrekker, 
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who has a daughter, Trudi, who is every inch a female: 
“Africa itself was in her, the golden grass and the fierce 
sun and the long horizons and the danger and the 
death; she knew about lions, and great elephants raid' 
ing the cornfields, and baboons that must be massacred 
to save the crops, and the dreadful swarms of locusts. 
Like Africa herself, she was a bottomless well. She 
seemed so limpid but really she was so deep.” Trudi’s 
father has a voice “far more ugly than the snarls of a 
hyena” and Trudi is beaten by him with a kiboko, a 
cruel rhino-hide whip because Jan is incensed at 
Jehovah for not giving him sons. The reader can con¬ 
jecture what Edward will do—rescue Trudi from her 
tyrannical father and take her along on the hunt, make 
love to her after she has shown her prowess in killing 
a lion a mere 100 feet from the party, guard Trudi 
against the howling winds and snowstorms, protect her 
when she bears his premature child. Later Trudi is 
beaten by a group of six villains called Harvey’s Hustlers 
whose names evoke a smile—Harvey, the Scot; Berna- 
dino, the Portuguese; Sligo, an Irishman; Culpepper, 
an American; Fritz, a Boer; and Mustapha, an Arab. 
When Trudi dies, Edward seeks out Harvey and plans 
to kill him by impaling his live body on the carrion 
of a bull, but Hagar, Trudi’s servant, slays Harvey 
before the wild animals arrive. 

A letter from America through the hands of a Scottish 
missionary, Robert Moffat, brings Edward back to 
Charleston to deliver Mildred Hudson and Sally from 
the financial ruin caused by Clay Hudson. Clay in 
the absence of Stono had murdered his brother Mate 
on a fishing expedition and had thus caused the death 
of his father by a heart attack. Edward brings Clay to 
justice and proves him to be the Cain who slew his 
brother. Later he becomes a member of the State 
Legislature and after his initial address in which he 
denounces slavery, Sally calls him a gentleman and 
promises to marry him. 

There are many disappointments for the critical reader. 
The description of the Southland is well handled in 
places (p. 44); but some of the apostrophes are arti¬ 
ficial and unreal as they are made by Edward: to Wis¬ 
dom (p. 74); to Trudi “thinking of the mysteries of 
the Apocalypse” (p. 232). The dialogue and the de¬ 
scriptions in many places are awkward and stilted: 
“You’re my mate, but he’s my Mate” (Sally to Edward, 
p. 193); the dance with Clara is a “subdued form of 
sexual intercourse” (p. 100); N’kulu’s conversation is 
completely unreal in the context (p. 159); the descrip¬ 
tion of Sally that causes “leaping lust” (p. 179); the 
conversation of Edward and his father: “Except for 
you, I would never have been born. I would have been 
non-existent,” etc., etc. (p. 184); the raptures over 
Shakespeare by the gambler, Faro Jack (p. 199 and p. 
362); the embarrassing reflections of Edward toward 
the intense eyes of Theba: “I knew about intense life 
for I had felt it when Theba had rescued me from the 
barracoon, and again, when, half a year gone, I had 
stood before a dead lion” (p. 213); the over-writing in 
such passages: “I still stood by the dead oxen, blood 
in my veins, sense in my brain, light in my eyes, 
strength in my muscles, Edward Stono, a living man, 
and ten feet from me, quivering in death, lay the lion.” 
(p. 210) and “I grasped the enormous void between 
being and non-being” (p. 267). 


Possibly the reader will not dissect this adventure story 
with the same clinical scalpel. For such a reader with 
the moral qualifications made above it should prove 
an interesting and exciting experience that might not 
arouse too many questions as to the reality of its dia¬ 
logue and the seriousness of its characterizations. 

Thomas A. Wassmer, SJ., Ph.D., 
Chairman, Department of Philosophy, 
he Moyne College, 

Syracuse, New York 

* * * 

Hutchison, Bruce The Struggle for the Border 
Longmans, Green. Nov. 9, 1955. 500p. $6.00. 

This is an account of the relationships of Canada and 
the United States from earliest colonial days to the 
present. Its interest is centered on the rise of Canada 
as a nation and, as indicated in the title, on the prob¬ 
lem of establishing an acceptable border between the 
two countries. The author chooses to tell his story 
largely in the form of a series of narratives about the 
men who labored to explore and to tame the wilder¬ 
ness, to establish commerce and industry in the new 
world, and to found societies and governments based 
upon, yet in many ways different from, their European 
sources. He does not profess to be an historian, but 
his account gives evidence of substantial research, and 
of a vigorous interest in the history of his native Canada 
as well as of her southern neighbor. 

The general thesis of the book is that geographical and 
economic laws dictated the establishment of one nation 
in that part of America occupied by Canada and the 
United States. Despite the influence of geography and 
economy, and in contradiction to those historians who 
see order and rhythm in history, the chance actions of 

hundreds of men, from the great to the mediocre, all 
conspired to produce an incongruous situation which 
is the wonder of the world. This situation is the estab¬ 
lishment and maintenance of an unnatural border be¬ 
tween a populous and powerful nation and one which 
is just on the verge of adult nationhood, a border thou¬ 
sands of miles long, yet unguarded in full confidence of 
an enduring friendship between the two countries. It 
remains questionable whether the thesis is demon¬ 
strated satisfactorily, but it is not questionable that 
Bruce Hutchison has produced a vivid story of the 
historical relationships of these sister nations. It is a 
study which should be peculiarly rewarding for citizens 
of the United States. Viewing certain aspects of our 
history through the eyes of a neighbor can be an edu¬ 
cational and chastening experience. This is particu¬ 
larly so when we read the Canadian side of the War 
of 1812, and the various forays onto Canadian soil 
made by military forces, official and otherwise, operat¬ 
ing from the United States. 

There is a note of sarcasm in several of the author’s 
references to religious figures, which might lead the 
reader to conclude that the author has paid more atten¬ 
tion to the weaknesses of individuals than to the great 
achievements of the missionary spirits who labored to 
spread their Faith in the New World. It is a minor 
note however, and on the whole the author is fair in 
his assessment of the three groups who were involved 
in the establishment of these countries, the English and 
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French Canadians, and the conglomerate nationalities 
which made up the United States. 

For those who have an interest in American history, 
The Struggle for the Border can be an engrossing book. 
For those who have always taken for granted the 
United States’ viewpoint on our mutual relationship, 
it might well provide the incentive for further study 
to see ourselves as others see us. 

Robert J. Cronin, 

Glens Falls, New York 

* * * 

Deasy, Mary The Boy Who Made Good 

Little, Brown. Nov. 21, 1955. 267p. $3.95. 

When Betsy Donlon was withdrawn from Bryn Mawr 
in 1935 because of her politically active father’s reverses 
in the construction business, she was involved in a train 
wreck on her way back to her home in a southern state. 
At that time she met, and fell immediately in love 
with, the aging Ivor Kelly, former congressman from 
her home state and now candidate for the Democratic 
gubernatorial nomination. She began working in Kelly’s 
campaign headquarters and her father was persuaded 
to give his support to the candidacy. Kelly who, it 
appeared, was paying no attention to Betsy, was at¬ 
tempting to make a come-back politically after a dis¬ 
illusioning marriage had left him a widower and a 
near-alcoholic. 

One evening after Kelly had met a fourteen-year-old 
girl in a lunchwagon, he drove her home on the 
grounds that she should not have been out at that hour 
at all. His kindly but ill-considered act backfired when 
the girl told her father, an employe of Pat Donlon, 
that she was pregnant by Kelly. When this came to 
the knowledge of Donlon, he immediately deserted 
Kelly’s campaign and gave the information to the 
opposition. Political capital was made of the charge 
and Kelly was indicted for statutory rape. Despite his 
desperate efforts to proclaim the truth, his candidacy 
was, of course, ruined. 

At this point, Betsy finds that Kelly, whom she had 
not abandoned, returns her love and they plan a 
rehabilitation of his career. But when Pat Donlon, at 
his daughter’s insistence, tries to have the lying girl’s 
father, Judson, drop the criminal charges, (since their 
political advantages have been utilized), Judson goes 
gunning for Kelly and, thanks to Donlon’s craven dis¬ 
closure of Kelly’s whereabouts, kills him. And all this 
in spite of the fact that the girl admits the truth of 
her condition and names the man actually guilty. 

That, in bare outline, is the story told by The Boy Who 
Made Good. An ironic title. Many other elements 
go to make the narrative setting for a fine group of 
characters. With the exception of the disclosure of 
love scenes between Betsy and Kelly, all is most credibly 
worked out and both the girl and the politician are 
skillfully drawn. The lukewarm and treacherous Don¬ 
lon is drawn to the life, too; while such minor char¬ 
acters as the campaign manager, the secretary, Donlon’s 
mistress and the rest, are expertly sketched in proper 
proportion. 

The story is one of fallen-away or negligent Catholics. 
As such it cannot be a full picture because the standard 


of conduct is nowhere made evident. But it is, I think, 
implicit; and for what the novel sets out to be it is 
almost first-rate. Because of the maturity of under¬ 
standing necessary however, the book is suitable only 
for adult readers. 

Clinton J. Maguire, 

Silver Sprinig, Maryland 

* * * 

Ross, David (Editor) Poet’s Gold 

Devin-Adair. 1956. $5.00. 

This book, a collection of poems chosen for reading 
aloud, is a revision of an anthology of the same title 
first published in 1933. Mr. Ross conducted a poetry 
reading program for radio, titled “Poet’s Gold,” for 
more than twenty-five years and has published poems 
of his own in leading magazines; and has recently made 
a recording of his poetry readings under the same title 
for RCA-Victor. 

There are 265 selections in the present volume, includ¬ 
ing extracts from the Bible, some early English ballads, 
some Shakespeare sonnets, and old favorites from Mil- 
ton to Millay. Although recommended for classroom 
use in a Foreword by Clifton Fadiman, I should hesi¬ 
tate to recommend a book of its price for such a pur¬ 
pose, because it contains no biographical data and 
three-fourths of its contents is material which may be 
found in any 25c reprint anthology. Many of the 
poems seem too pointless for platform reading and 
others so intimate and introspective in nature that it 
would be in bad taste to read them aloud even to one’s 
self. These include the editor’s own poem, “In My 
Infancy.” 

There are approximately 20 poems from contemporary 
authors which I might choose for public reading, among 
them “The Paper In the Meadow” by Oscar Williams, 
“Blue Sleigh” by Winfield Townley Scott, “‘Qua¬ 
trains for a Bank Cashier” by Samuel A. DeWitt, 
“From Discordants” by Conrad Aiken, “Airborne” by 
Louis Grudin, “General Gallieni” by Robert Hillyer, 
“The Betrothal” by Edna St. Vincent Millay, and 
“Song for Unbound Hair” by Genevieve Taggard. 

In considering the “new voices” in contemporary 
poetry, especially those heard in the last quarter of 
Poet’s Gold, I find it discouraging to note that so many 
modern poets are chiefly concerned, as is Mr. Ross in 
“In My Infancy,” with the source of life. It would be a 
more hopeful and optimistic state if our poets were 
equally concerned with their destination. If such were 
the case, more inspiring poetry would be available for 
reading aloud. 

Lenore Philbin, 

Archbald, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Lewis, Arthur H. The Aaronsburg Story 

Vanguard. 1956. 253p. $3.50. 

This is an account of the Aaronsburg Assembly move¬ 
ment to stress again brotherhood and grass-roots democ¬ 
racy, as exemplified by the donation by Aaron Levy 
of land and other valuables for the building of a com¬ 
munity church in 1876. Inspired by its local history 
and guided by the author of this “story,” a public- 
relations specialist, the small Pennsylvania town of 
Aaronsburg wholeheartedly sponsored a mass discus- 
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sion of brotherhood and democracy by the local citi¬ 
zens and many prominent persons from public life. 
Some of the famed participants were Supreme Court 
Justice Felix Frankfurter, Ralph Bunche, Dr. Channing 
Tobias of the NAACP, Reverend Poling of Philadel¬ 
phia and Sir Muhammad Zafrulla Kahn of Pakistan. 
The original Assembly held in October, 1949, was so 
successful that it was repeated on a larger scale with 
improvements in June, 1953. Since then a group of 
prominent people have been planning to repeat the 
experience by holding 365 simultaneous assemblies 
with 100,000 participants and to draw up a master plan 
containing an intelligent program with a continuous 
follow-through. Apparently, this book is part of the 
promotion for the project. 

The Assemblies have had good effect in causing the 
local and the famous participants to rediscover their 
ability to communicate with each other and to appreci¬ 
ate with greater understanding the real importance of 
some commonly held principles. 

Although well-written and inspiring to a limited degree, 
The Aaronsburg Story has a great utility as a guide in 
the organizational difficulties of any movement in a 
good cause. As such a guide to securing the coopera¬ 
tion of the high and the mighty, it should be made 
available especially in institutional libraries. 

Joseph F. Maloney, Ph.D., 

Department of Political Philosophy, 

Fordham University 

New York, New York 

* * * 

de la Rue, E. Aubert Man and the Winds 

Philosophical Library. 

Translated from the French, Man and the Winds 
seems written to show the effects of winds on human 
affairs. That the influence of winds on the course of 
human life has been more than trivial can be seen in 
the account of the prevailing winds which made pos¬ 
sible wide-range commerce and long voyages, even in 
early times. The reader is made sharply aware that 
the winds have greatly conditioned and modified the 
surface of the earth through the ages, making some 
areas barren, arid and unlivable, others lush and tem¬ 
perate. They have influenced the gradual spread of 
population to the more favored regions almost as much 
as has temperature. 

Beginning with a detailed discussion of the nature and 
origin of most of the familiar winds of the earth, in¬ 
cluding the famed fohn wind of the Alpine regions, 
the author proceeds to treat such topics as the destruc¬ 
tiveness of winds, winds as a source of power, and 
methods of protection against the effect of winds. 

It is interesting to note the great contrast in the winds 
which has led men to regard them either as benign 
benefactor or as vicious enemy. Prevailing winds can 
be gentle breezes bringing the rains, wafting plant seed 
and pollen far and wide, or they can be searing blasts 
imposing conditions of aridity which maintain deserts 
where sand storms are a constant hazard to travel and 
communications. The terrifying hurricanes and other 
violent atmospheric disturbances which occur season¬ 
ally in some areas have destroyed homes, shipping, 
vegetation, and are awaited with apprehension. 


The winds have been very useful to man, the reader 
will readily agree. For centuries commerce depended 
largely on the prevailing winds to drive the sailing 
ships to all parts of the globe, and for ages, too, they 
were harnessed in many areas to grind grain and pump 
water. Although this natural source of energy has 
been almost completely discarded, it is by no means in¬ 
significant. Some experiments in the development of 
more efficient wind motors are described and it is hoped 
that it may be possible eventually to provide wind¬ 
generated electricity for many rural and urban areas. 

Man and the Winds should appeal to the general 
reader who likes up to date information on topics in the 
realm of the natural sciences. 

Joseph P. Harper, Ph.D., 
Chairman, Physics Department, 
University of Scranton 

* * * 

Christianity and Freedom 
Philosophical Library. 1956. 163p. $2.75. 

This book is a symposium translated from the French 
and featuring such outstanding contributors as Gustave 
Thibon of Simone Weil fame, Jerome D’Souza, Indian 
Jesuit, one time delegate to the U.N., Yves Congar, the 
dynamic Dominican apostle of the theology of the 
laity, Daniel-Rops, His Eminence Cardinal Feltin of 
Paris, and six others. 

The point of departure of the symposium is that free¬ 
dom is everywhere in full retreat. Consequently, the 
future of civilization and mankind is in grave danger. 
The remedy is placed in a rediscovery of the Christian 
message in all its dynamic purity. It is only by respect¬ 
ing the Catholic principles concerning the nature of 

man that a society can be established that is properly 

adapted to the technical conditions of the modern age, 
a society in which concern for social justice will permit 
freedom for all men without exception. 

These problems are studied from the angle of the his¬ 
torical and sociological relationship between the Cath¬ 
olic Church and the state of freedom in various socie¬ 
ties. The unsuitability of the soil of Indian philosophy, 
of Islamic religious thought, even of the Greco-Roman 
classical tradition, and finally of the Orthodox world, 
for the growth of true freedom, is studied by men who 
qualify for a respectful reading. All of them point to 
the same conclusion: the areas of Catholicism equal 
the areas of creative human freedom. 

The book is a thought-stirring meditation on the mod¬ 
ern challenge. Can man direct the exploding drive for 
world freedom into the channels that alone will make 
it a life-sustaining stream and not an inundating tor¬ 
rent? Men with different social and cultural back¬ 
grounds than our own have presented the reflective 
man, in this book, with their assessment of the problem 
that no man nor nation can avoid facing. 

* * * 

Fick, Leonard J. The Light Beyond 

Newman. Dec. 1955. 184p. $3.50. 

The aim of the author is to systematize the initial 
“dogmatic” (philosophical and theological) concepts 
which give coherence and meaning to Nathaniel Haw- 
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thorne’s fictional representations of life. This system¬ 
atization is done, as it were, with one eye on the Summa 
of St. Thomas and one eye on the works of Hawthorne. 
The effect, while undoubtedly of value in pinpointing 
the master-ideas in Hawthornian thought, leaves one 
with the impression of viewing a skeleton. Perhaps the 
reason for this is that Hawthorne’s Weltanschauung, 
being colored (as Father Fick notes) by an Augustinian 
sense of mystery, of interiority, being, in general, “a 
theology of experience,” necessarily appears shorn of 
its flesh and blood when it is dissected according to the 
“cold” logic of a Thomistic analysis. There is neatly 
outlined for us what Hawthorne believed relative to 
God (existence, attributes, providence), man (purpose, 
composition, qualities of the human soul), sin (nature, 
consequences, remission of, the “unpardonable” sin of 
impenitence). 

Yet, perhaps, such a dissecting of the living thoughts 
of Hawthorne’s novels may serve a good purpose. It 
may enable one to return to Hawthorne with a greater 
understanding of him for having for once seen laid 
bare the inner springs and wheels, just as one may have 
a greater respect for his watch for having at one time 
seen its delicate parts spread out in full glaring view. 

This book, therefore, is recommended for all who would 
like a glimpse of the inner parts and workings of the 
Hawthornian mind and heart. How authentically this 
represents the real person of Hawthorne, the reader 
can decide for himself. 

Edward J. Sponga, SJ., Ph.D., 

Chairman, Philosophy Department, 

University of Scranton 

MYSTERY AND DETECTION 

John M. Coppinger 
Rye, Neiv York 

Fuller, Roy The Second Curtain 

Macmillan. Jan. 7, 1956. 172p. $2.75. 

This is a first novel by a writer who prefers to be known 
as a poet rather than as a novelist. I have never read 
any of his poems, (he has had five volumes published 
in England), so I can offer no opinion on his skill as a 
verse maker. But as a gifted writer of prose, he rates 
highly for this particular effort. 

Actually, Second Curtain has been published as a Cock 
Robin Mystery. "Without intending any derogation of 
that particular genre, Fuller’s creation is more than a 
mystery. True, it has some of the ingredients: mys¬ 
terious deaths from violence; an unidentified agent be¬ 
hind the murders; probing and suspicious police. But 
in this effort the author has gone beyond the relatively 
simple demands of a whodunit. 

I would say that it merits fair comparison—on a literary 
level—with the, (provocatively labelled), “entertain¬ 
ments” of Graham Greene. Fuller has the same feel 
for the overwhelming and quiet terror which can easily 
build up in the mind of a man whom violence has 
never before directly touched. In this case, his central 
character, (sharply delineated into a credible and piti¬ 
able human being), is George Garner, a middle-aged, 
modestly successful novelist and litterateur. He is con¬ 
stantly conscious of interpreting and expressing the 
form—rather than the matter—of the life around him. 


And so he carries around with him in London a baro¬ 
que and rococo air of unreality. Yet it is exactly in 
the definition of this unreality that Fuller achieves his 
sharp contrast, by counterpointing against this mobile 
intellectual the merciless and coldly mechanistic world 
through which he walks. 

And the skill with which Fuler weaves his web of cir¬ 
cumstances is of high order. At first, one has an im¬ 
pression of soi'disant preciosity: discussions of the pos¬ 
sible contents of a “literary” magazine. Then there is 
plausibly introduced the disappearance of an old friend. 
Out of mere courtesy Gamer calls on the sister of his 
friend—about whom there has developed a possibly 
true scandal. When his friend is dragged dead from 
the Thames, suicide is the logical answer. This in¬ 
volves the police and the concomitantly distasteful 
investigation. 

Then there’s another death; a definite accident. Or 
was it? And so the author builds his story—and an 
entertaining one it is, the climax and denouement of 
which you won’t find here. 

Not really a mystery, (I am convinced an aficionado 
will spot the villain early), this is a character portrait 
done with a finished literary style so often lacking in 
more pretentious efforts. 

If Graham Greene has grown beyond the level of his 
“entertainments,” Roy Fuller has put a firm foot for¬ 
ward to become his esteemed successor. 

* * * 

O’Rourke, Frank The Last Round 

Morrow. Jan. 8, 1956. 192p. $3.00. 

The author of this formula romance is reported to be 
in his thirties, that he has written over thirty books. 
His “credits” include every major slick magazine. Now, 
writing for the slicks isn’t easy: tired cliches and death- 
warmed-over plots with cardboard characters can be 
spotted even by dental appointees leafing through the 
tattered copies of a Post or a Collier’s. 

So, the secret is to take the old situation and “gimmick- 
it-up” with a new “switcheroo.” In fairness to 
O’Rourke he has almost succeeded in The Last Round. 
Joey Samuels is a hayseed, yes; but he never gets 
close to the championship. Sure, he has a gal back 
home, (in Texas! big switch!), who is as good as the 
day is long; there’s also Ruby, (the name’s enough to 
label the type); but even Ruby isn’t a tarnished jewel. 
And Joey always keeps Mildred first in his heart. An¬ 
other variation: Joey is no great shakes as a fighter; he’s 
on the verge of having his brains scrambled when he 
quits for good. And so it goes, the conscious effort to 
make this boxing story different. Admittedly, O’Rourke 
succeeded. Add to that questionable value a picture 
of boxing in tank towns and you’ve got the newest 
O’Rourke opus. 

When I finished this one, I realized how crackling alive 
was Budd Schulberg’s The Harder They Fall, and Ring 
Lardner’s masterpiece, Champion. But you can’t hard¬ 
ly get them kind no more! No sirree! 

* * * 

Rayter, Joe Stab in the Dark 

Mill-Morrow. Dec. 7, 1956. 192p. $2.00. 

If the author is male, I doff my toupee in his direction 
for an astonishing tour de force: the style and view- 
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point are undeniably feminine. It makes no difference 
which character is speaking or thinking, in this ineffec¬ 
tive and uninteresting account of murder in Guadala¬ 
jara there is a marked mushy romanticism and unmas¬ 
culine development of the action and dialogue which 
leads this reviewer to the conclusion to suspect the 
gender of “Joe” Rayter. 

Without much skill in narration, the old trick of skip¬ 
ping around from character to character, chapter to 
chapter, becomes pointless as we follow Madalene 
Greenfield through a maze of incredulous activities 
involving expatriate GI-Bill art students, dope peddlers, 
adulterers and adulteresses. No, don’t waste time on 
this one. 

Verdict: Lewdicrous mystery: why was it published? 

* * * 

Lockridge, Richard and Frances 

Let Dead Enough Alone 
Lippincott. Jan. 18, 1956. 191p. $2.50. 

Never let it be said that originality can be attributed to 
this latest effort of the prolific Lockridges. Like so 
many mystery writers they stack their own deck to 
make detection easy: a lonely house in the woods, six 
or seven mixed-up people. A couple of corpses cut 
down the small cast and the sleuth would have to be a 
cretin not to come up with the guilty party. The 
novelty of this one: Captain Heimrich of the New 
York State Police who gets involved when John Halley, 
the husband of the glamorous psychiatrist, Margaret 
Halley, ends up dead in the lake behind the country 
house. What a way to start the New Year! 

Verdict: Let “Dead Enough” alone! 

* * * 

Sherry, Edna Backfire 

Dodd, Mead. Jan. 17, 1956. 217p. $2.95. 

You may like this one: it’s a twist on an old technique 
and the author does a competent job of it. From the 
beginning the reader is completely “in” on the plans 
and successful execution of the murder of Kit Lund- 
gren, by her husband, Charles. Step-by-step you keep 
the murderer company as he skilfully and coldly goes 
about his business. The real novelty comes from the 
fact that a New York Police Lieutenant and the wife’s 
beloved uncover the truth of the pattern behind the 
perfect alibi. But they are completely stymied: they 
have no proof! Interested? 

Verdict: A good class of Sherry. 

* * * 

Bush, Christopher 

The Case of the Benevolent Bookie 
Macmillan. Jan. 15, 1956. 222p. $2.75. 

Once again, the unobtrusive private investigator, Ludo- 
vic Travers. The case in point: an errant wife, the 
disappearance of fabulous family jewels, two murders. 
Working with Wharton of Scotland Yard he pursues 
his leads with quiet pertinacity, slowly unraveling the 
threads of a twisted skein. From London to Hern- 
down to Birmingham, ’round and ’round he goes. No 
heroics (he’s shaken a bit from his stoic persistency 
when someone tries to bushwack him in a dark alley) 
just believable details which lead eventually to the 


logical culprit. If you’ve never met Ludovic, his latest 
exploit makes a good introduction. 

Verdict: You’ll like Ludovic. 

POCKET PRINTS AND REPRINTS 

Stephen J. Laut, S.J., Contributing Editor 

This month has been most productive in the paper 
back field. Unfortunately, the high output has been 
excellent only in quantity. Parturiunt montes, as the 
sage said. Now, let’s have a look at the mice. 

Perma Books came up with one worth-while number. 
Stories of the Great Operas (M 5004, $.50,1) by Milton 
Cross tells the confused tales of thirty-five operas. 
There is also a guide to opera records and a note on 
how to enjoy opera. It’s a fine supplement to the 
Saturday afternoon broadcasts. Easy Money by Frank 
Peace (M 3026, $.25; IIA) is a western with more 
love-interest than plot-interest. World Out of Mind 
by J. T. McIntosh (M 3027, $0.25; IIA) is a somewhat 
better-than-average tale of an extra-galaxial invasion of 
earth. The “gimmick” lies in the new type of fifth 
column employed. Frank Slaughter is back with A 
Touch of Glory (M 4038, $0.35; IIB), a tale of the 
troubles of a doctor, both amatory and surgical. It first 
appeared in ’45 and caused no stir then. 

First Edition, A Dell subsidiary, is going all-out for the 
sensational. This is Walter Grove’s Down (D 81, 
$0.35; IIB) all about the Air Force and its Artie 
troubles. However, the ice and snow offer few prob¬ 
lems compared to the love troubles of the personnel. 
There are Army Nurses about to add to the complica¬ 
tions. John D. MacDonald offers April Evil (85, 
$0.25; IIA). This plot to rob the wealthy old recluse 
just misses being taut and rough. Night Fell on 
Georgia (83, $0.25; IIA) by Charles and Louise Sam¬ 
uels has all the fascination of a serpent. It is the sen¬ 
sationally-told account of the Leo Frank case of 1913. 
There is rape, murder, Anti-Semitism and a lynching. 
It re-asks all the questions from the trial and, despite 
the authors’ sympathy for the defendant, the questions 
are still unanswered. Bliss Lomax checks in with The 
Loner (87, $0.25; I) a western which rides the “ven¬ 
geance trail” into the sunset. Take a dash of “the 
Front Page,” mix with equal parts of “Executive Suite” 
and Krafft-Ebing and you have Charles Einstein’s 
While the City Sleeps (D 86, $0.35; IV). May we ask 
“How low can you get?” 

Dell doesn’t do much better on its own label. There^ 
is Trial by Don Mankiewicz (D 160, $0.35; IV) the 
sordid tale of race prejudice, communism, shyster law¬ 
yers, Congressional Committees and what have you. 
The paper edition is timed with the release of the 
movie. Hans Fallada in The Drinker (D 162, $0.35; 
IIB) gives us “The Lost Weekend,” German version. 
It’s revolting, but not as hard-hitting as its prototype. 
The High Passes by John Reese (882, $0.25, IIA) is a 
cluttered tale involving improbable doings in the moun¬ 
tains. There are cattle, mysterious Indians and feuds. 
The longest title of the month is The Murder That 
Wouldn’t Stay Solved by Hampton Stone (883, $0.25; 
IIA). It concerns a very sleazy hotel and some very 
sleazy people and murder. Robert McCaig will write 
better stories than Danger West (884, $0.25; IIA). This 
looks like a promising talent. He can create people. 
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Let’s hope he gives us more. Straw Man by Doris 
Miles Disney (885, $0.25; IIB) relates the dread deeds 
of one of the most fearsome females in a few decades. 
It seems that even the ladies are reading Mickey Spil- 
lane. Frank Kane in Grave Danger (886, $0.25; IIB) 
has private-eye Johnny Liddell bucking The Syndicatel 
This is another of the muddle-through sluggers who 
fight, cheat and love their way to the solution. Eudora 
Welty’s The Ponder Heart (887, $0.25; IIA) is the 
wonderfully literate, wonderfully funny account of 
“Uncle Daniel” and his kind-hearted, pixie-like ad¬ 
ventures in a little southern town. What a relief to 
find an author who respects the English language! 

Pocket Books presents five books in its regular series. 
There is The Devil Threw Dice by Amber Dean (1090, 
$0.25; IIA). This tries to be very literate and very 
Britishy. But I can’t get interested in fiftyish maiden 
ladies flitting about a murder. Will Ermine again 
tries to lean on Erie Stanley Gardner who writes an 
introduction to this poor western. But Rider of the 
Midnight Range (1091, $0.25; I) can’t even make it 
under forced draft. Gardner is on his own in The Case 
of the Angry Mourner (1092, $0.25; IIA). Here he is 
on sure, Perry-Mason-ground. And the story is a good 
one. The locale is different and the minions of the 
law different, but the master lawyer wins in the usual 
spectacular way. I’ve always thought practical jokers 
were feeble-minded. Now I’m convinced of it. H. 
Allen Smith’s The Compleat Practical Joker (1093, 
$0.25; IIA) offers 216 pages of these idiocies. Maybe 
you can stand it; I couldn’t. Death Rides the Don - 
drino by Roe Richmond (1094, $0.25; IIA) is another 
ho-hummer. The Pocket Library brings us French 
Stories and Tales (P-L 37, $0.35; IIB) edited by Stanley 
Geist. Most of these are shockers, from Stendhal to 
Gide. The most valuable part of the volume is the 
brief note on the author of each selection. 

Three Cardinal editions are next: Never Victorious, 
Never Defeated (C 202, $0.35; IV) reviewed in Best 
Sellers for May 1, 1954. Then there is The Crown of 
Glory by Agnes Turnbull C 198, $0.35; IIA) reviewed 
here May 15, 1952. Finally we have The Last Hunt 
by Milton Lott (C 203, $0.35; IIB) also covered here 
Jan. 15, 1955. 

Ballantine Books has six presentations this month. 
Lone Gun by Clark Booker (121, $0.35; IIA) has its 
moments in the post-Civil War west. But there are 
not enough moments. A T own is Drowning by F. Pohl 
and C. M. Kornbluth ((123, $0.35; IIA) tries to cash in 
on the late summer floods in the northeast. As usual, 
the natural phenomena arc far more interesting than 

the people involved. Satire is nearly a lost art but 
there is still hope: Inside Mad (124, $0.35; L) is by 

various people who wrote the text and drew the car¬ 
toons. It is a strident blast at the “funnies,” adver¬ 
tising and other sacred cows of our mad civilization. 
Noel Loomis has written North to Texas (125, $0.35; 
IIA), a tale of the efforts to smuggle quinine to the 
Confederate forces during the Civil War. I was 
bored. It wasn’t the hour; it was the company. Robert 
Sheckley can (and does) scare the daylights out of 
you. His Citizen in Space (126, $0.35; IIA) has twelve 
science-fictioners that ring the bell. Also there is the 


un-funny How to Succeed in Business Without Really 
Trying (127, $0.35; IIA) . This tries to ape Stephen 
Potter with woeful results. Genius can’t be copied! 

Bantam is trying something different. They plan to 
release full-scale biographies at popular prices. The 
first three are steps in the right direction, at least. 
Cleopatra (FB 400, $0.50; IIA) is by Emil Ludwig 
(1937 was its first printing in hard cover). Francis 
Hackett’s Henry the Eighth (FB 401, $0.50; III) is next. 
Both these books are interesting, if only for what they 
tell us about their writers’ predispositions and preju¬ 
dices. Each seeks to be scholarly and approaches its 
subject quite seriously. Fascinating, valuable, use all 
the adjectives you want to describe Fredrick Allen’s 
The Great Pierpont Morgan (FB 402, $0.50; IIA). This 
has the sharp deals, the attitudes and opinions and even 
some of the menus of the great tycoon. 

Bantam Giants have two tomes: Coromandel (F 1416, 
$0.50; IIB) by John Masters. This is another of the 
author’s history of India series, and, as the others, it is 
told mostly horizontally. Will Henry’s Who Rides 
With Wyatt (A 1411, $0.35; IIB) relates the deeds of 
Wyatt Earp in Tombstone, as “the greatest gunfighter 
of them all” really mows them down. Doc Holliday, 
sundry Earps and the incredible Wyatt go gunning for 
Johnny Ringo and company. John Steinbeck’s Sweet 
Thursday has found its way to the paper-bound field 
(A 1412, $0.35; IIB). From this one can see why 
Pipe Dream is not up to R&H standards. Robert Lin¬ 
der opens his case book in The Fifty Minute Hour 
(A 1413, $0.35; IIA). Despite a lurid cover, the book 
is an enlightening study of five cases from the analyst’s 
couch. In Three Weeks to Better Memory (A 1414, 
$0.35; I), Brendan Byrne reveals all sorts of helps and 
tricks to remember names, faces and facts. Fifteen 
minutes a day for twenty-one days is all! Last Frontier 
(A 1416, $0.35; IIB) is a re-issue of a 1947 opus, renamed 
to correspond with the movie. Richard Roberts, the 
author, should have spared us the trouble. Terror on 
Broadway (1408, $0.25; IIB) by David Alexander is 
still another tale of the mad sex criminal, this time he’s 
caught by the Broadway reporter. Hope of Heaven 
(1422, $0.25; IIB) is John O’Hara’s 1938 contribution 
to the study of American mores. As usual with 
O’Hara, it’s muddled, overly-realistic and amoral. 

Anchor Books offer four works this month. Diderot’s 
Rameau’s Nephew and Other Works is in a translation 
by Jacques Barzun and Ralph Bowen (A61, $0.95; III). 
This is in dialogue form and an acquired taste for 
eighteenth-century prose is needed. Next is The Age 
of Constantine the Great (A65, $1.25; IIA) by Jacob 
Burkhardt. This is one of the Swiss historian’s greatest 
works and a sine qua non for a student of the period. 
Tobias Dantzig, emeritus professor of mathematics at 
the University of Maryland has written Number, the 
Language of Science (A67, $0.95; I). It first appeared 
in 1930. It’s far and away above me. But Einstein and 
others claim it is one of the great books on the evolu¬ 
tion of mathematical thought. In 1952, Samuel Lubell 
first published The Future of American Politics (A71, 
$0.95; III). His qualifications include a course in jour¬ 
nalism at Columbia and working on newspapers such 
as The Washington Post. He has a passage defending 
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Alger Hiss from every charge except that of perjury. 
You may want to read it to see what these people 
believe. 

Gateway Editions has five books which may be ideal 
for use in the college classroom. Some, of course, are 
on the Index and permission is needed for Catholics 
to read them. There is Machiavelli’s The Ruler ($0.85) 
with an introduction by A. Robert Caponigri. Neitz- 
sche’s Beyond Good and Evil ($0.95) translated and 


introduced by Marianne Cowan is next. For $1.25 
(and this seems the best buy of the month) there is 
Sam Johnson’s delightful Lives of the English Poets, 
selection and introduction by Warren Fleischauer. 
Selected Essays of Orestes Browning, introduction by 
Russell Kirk is only $0.95. And last on the list is 
Edmund Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution in 
France ($1.25) again introduced by Kirk. These five 
books are fine editions, well bound, easy-to-read and a 
welcome addition to the field. 
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O’Connor, Edwin The Last Hurrah 

AtlantiC'Little, Brown. Jan. 22, 1956. 427p. $4.00. 

Frank Skeffington is an American Catholic of Irish 
descent who has chosen a political career as the quick¬ 
est way to fame and money. He has twice been gover¬ 
nor and, as the story opens, is mayor of his native city, 
an office he has held for a long time. In spite of his 
seventy-one years he decides to stand for reelection. 
Victory will not be easy for his many enemies, who are 
rich and influential, are backing the candidacy of the 
young and popular Kevin McCluskey. The mayor 
invites his nephew, Adam Skeffington, a cartoonist, to 
view “the whole shooting match from the inside” for 
he assures him that his method of campaigning “in a 
few years from now will be as dead as the dodo bird.” 

In his Boswellian role Adam learns that the differences 
between public men, though couched in high-sound¬ 
ing principles, are often due to clashes of temperament 
or may even have their roots in racial or religious bias. 
He sees evidence of the mayor’s generosity and also of 


his ruthlessness in sending a leader of the longshore¬ 
men, who has outlived his usefulness, into political 
oblivion, and in forcing a reluctant banker to grant a 
loan to the city. His uncle’s oratory never ceases to 
amaze him for he can make political capital out of an 
innocent remark of his opponent, can thrill an audience 
with cliches about a man he has never known, and can 
deliver a radio talk with effortless ease on one subject 
while working an something entirely different up to 

the moment of the broadcast. On election night he 
senses the tension under the signs of gaiety at Skeffing- 
ton’s headquarters and studies the reaction of the party 
leaders as the votes from the key districts are chalked 
up on the blackboard. He regards the death of his 
uncle, who has retained his sense of humor and fight¬ 
ing-spirit to the very end, not only as a deeply personal 
loss but as the passing of an era. 

The amusing incidents of the campaign will linger long 
in Adam’s memory. Thus among other strange char¬ 
acters he has met Ditto Boland, who switches his opin¬ 
ions to make them conform to the mayor’s with the 
agility of a halfback reversing his field, as well as Foot- 
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was not religious tone but appearance in a Catholic 
periodical—in other words, Mr. Hughes wanted to 
show what Catholic journals are publishing. It would 
take a knowledge of the Catholic press comparable to 
his own to say that his selections are not representative. 
They certainly seem to be, and they show this form of 
Catholic fiction at a definite point of advance. It has 
come a long way but it is still en route; and this an¬ 
thology seems to reflect accurately the present status 
of the Catholic short story; for, good as it is, the book 
is far more significant for its promise than for its 
achievement. 

Readers who have not watched the development of 
Catholic periodicals may be surprised at the wide range 
of Mr. Hughes* selections. There are good examples 
of a firm realism comparatively new to Catholic fiction 
—in “A Pinch of Salt,” for instance, or “Some with a 
Flattering Word,” or ‘“Gone to Freedom.” Occasion¬ 
ally realism is blended with familiar didacticism in 
“Sharp as the Broken Cup.” Some of the stories about 
childhood are very well done: “Double Skull, Slow 
Burn, and a Ping” is wonderfully funny despite the 
patently contrived language foisted upon a nun. “The 
Perfume Spray” is a good story of childhood stricken 
by tragedy, and “No Second Coming” is just plain 
good. There are, too, in this gathering representative 
of transition, pieces which bear strong traces of moods 
prevalent in the past. “Sharp as the Broken Cup,” 
mentioned above, has such traces; so do “Between the 
Skunk and the Locket” and “The Vicarious Experi¬ 
ence,” in both of which the old sentimentalism is 
dominant though under some restraint and faintly dis¬ 
guised by a very modern idiom. The too-pat conver¬ 
sion at the end, long a feature of Catholic periodical 
fiction, appears in “Race With Death.” 

The introductions to individual stories might have 
seemed less pretentious had they been confined to bio¬ 
graphical data. Mr. Hughes’ general introduction, 
though, has in it a suggestion which is in itself justifi¬ 
cation for the whole preface: that more Catholic- 
college literary journals open their pages to professional 
writers. Students would profit and, eventually, so 
would the whole Catholic community. Perhaps we 
should thus hasten the day when American short-story 
writers would do what Mr. Hughes’ very representative 
writers have not been able to do—exploit skilfully the 
tremendous implications of Christianity for our time. 

* * * 

Kenyon, F. W. Marie Antoinette 

Crowell. Feb. 10, 1956. 371p. $3.95. 

The Marie Antoinette of this novel seems to be very 
much the Marie Antoinette of history, a headstrong 
girl who became a strong woman, a young lady whose 
misfortune it was to be placed in a position for which 
she was entirely unsuited, a good person who was 
much more sinned against than sinning. F. W. Kenyon 
presents her as a devoted wife and mother but, for 
many years, an irresponsible gambler; he pictures her 
as a trifler who came late to the knowledge of her real 
position but who then worked with real determination 
to save the French crown. With his general outline 
of Marie Antoinette’s character it is difficult to find 
fault. That she was ever quite as volatile and as scat¬ 
terbrained as this author would have her be open 


to some question; and that she was, in the daws of her 
decline, an adultress is almost certainly untrue. Mr. 
Kenyon is actually a partisan of the gallant lady but it 
is obvious that not all of her partisans will accept com¬ 
pletely his concept of her. 

Painting the young princess as a carefree, irresponsible 
girl was not difficult, and Mr. Kenyon has made the 
trick easier for himself by a casual use of the cliches 
of the historical novel. The picture of the determined, 
stately queen of a fallen monarchy came ready to hand 
out of history. Bridging the gap between the two is a 
challenge to anybody. Mr. Kenyon uses as the catalyst 
of Marie Antoinette’s maturing Count Axel de Fersen, 
a rather elusive person in history but a clearly defined 
one in Mr. Kenyon’s imagination. Marie Antoinette’s 
early years at the French court were made most un¬ 
comfortable by her lack of preparation for life there 
and by the embarrassment of the dauphin’s sexual im¬ 
potence. Confused and frustrated, according to Mr. 
Kenyon’s interpretation, she sought relief in a life of 
gaiety; the acquaintances she made, the friendships 
she initiated at this time and, above all, the mental 
attitudes she formed had a pernicious influence on her 
whole life. After surgery made her husband, then 
Louis XVI, capable of a normal married life, Marie 
Antoinette was happy in motherhood but unable to 
settle down to a completely serious outlook on France’s 
perilous condition. The one steadying influence in her 
life was Axel de Fersen. His appearances at court 
were separated by long intervals of service in America 
and with his own king, but Marie Antoinette was sus¬ 
tained by a chaste, fully reciprocated love for him and 
was guided by the principles which she learned from 
him. When the monarchy was falling and Louis went 
pitifully from one poor expedient to another, Marie 
Antoinette tried to communicate her strength to him 
while de Fersen worked diligently to obtain support for 
the royal cause. After all efforts failed, and after Louis 
had been executed, as Marie Antoinette waited for the 
end she composed imaginary letters to de Fersen. 

An old and disproved slander against Marie Antoinette 
represented her as receiving a lover at Versailles on the 
night the palace was stormed by a mob. Taking this 
fictitious incident, but transferring it to the Tuileries 
and converting it into the consummation of a long 
affair, Mr. Kenyon has created as treacly a scene of 
conjugal infidelity as any yet concocted in this stage of 
sentimentalized adulteries. He probably thought it 
a fitting conclusion to the long, carefully restrained 
romance between Marie and de Fersen but it is actually 
a bathetic ending to the queen’s chastity, a weakening 
of the two characters, and, indeed, something of an 

absurdity. 

The book is apparently intended for those who like 
their history ready-made. It is, of course, much more 
fiction than history, but the reader who picks it up as 
a novel should be warned that its really good parts, 
such as those dealing with the early days of the revo¬ 
lution, alternate with dull stretches. And another 
warning is also in order: when allusions to marital in¬ 
capacity are stretched out, as they are in this novel, 
over almost a hundred pages, the reader may find him¬ 
self wavering unpleasantly between disgust and bore¬ 
dom. William B. Hill, S.J., 

Wernersville, Pennsylvania 
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Lansworth, Lex L. Over the River Charlie 

Doubleday. Feb. 2, 1956. 318p. $3.95. 

O veer the River Charlie is a very special delicacy, 
almost as realistic and esoteric as the menu made up 
from the Zoo during the siege of Paris. The story deals 
with the growing pains and adventures of Jules Lu- 
chard, who came to Paris in 1870 to begin as an appren¬ 
tice to the world-renowned artist of cuisine, Le Grand 
Maitre of the Restaurant Classique. This was also the 
year of the Franco-Prussian War. The epicurean 
wizardry of the Restaurant and the epic proportions 
of the Siege of Paris are entwined in a verbal operetta 
that is almost magnijique. 

The growing pains and gastronic apprenticeship of Jules 
take place in the midst of as strange an assortment of 
characters as any novel can boast. There are: Jules’ 
large and very voluble family; the owners of the 
Classique, le Patron and his wife; le Grand Maitre 
himself; Madame la Grande Artiste, Frances’s greatest 
actress; old Pegou, the champion ratcatcher of all Paris; 
and Zosime, a scheming cart driver. All fall into their 
proper place in the cast without embarrassment to 
themselves or to the unfolding of the story. 

This cast of characters seems to pull human existence 
up out of the sewers and catacombs of Paris to the 
paths that lead to Calvary and Tabor. The story of 
Old Patron has almost a touch of stoic sanctity, after 
an initial nervous frenzy. And one finds it hard to 
believe that a simple episode such as that of Pegou and 
the last two rats in Paris can be so graphic, exciting, 
and absorbing. Yet it is terrific. The whole story is. 
For this is a realistic novel that does not moralize; but 
which, with great strength and disarming obliques, 
points out that even in a topsy-turvy world the King¬ 
dom of God is in no strange land. 

Lansworth’s prose style is as rapid as a piston driving 
his ideas at a merry madcap pace. The reader sees the 
panoramic sweep as from a train window: landscape, 
exquisite in detail as it may be, blurs into less of a pic¬ 
ture than an impact. One catches glimpses of Faith 
and Hope and Charity as well as shadows from Rabe¬ 
lais, Moliere, and Joyce—all blending into the Human 
Comedy. This is a string of firecrackers and every 
page goes BANG! It should be as well read as it is 
well written. 

James Gallagher, 

New York, New York 

♦ * * 

Bove, Dr. Charles F. with Dana Lee Thomas 

A Paris Surgeon’s Story 
Little, Brown. Jan. 23, 1956. 406p. $4.50. 

Here’s the story of another “tree that grew in Brook¬ 
lyn”; for Dr. Charles Bove was born there. He is one 
of the borough’s glories. And if ever you labored 
under the delusion that Brooklyn and provincialism 
were synonymous, read this excellent autobiography 
and be disillusioned. 

A Paris Surgeon’s Story is the good Doctor’s autobiog¬ 
raphy done in collaboration with Dana Lee Thomas. 
Really delightful reading, to say the least; and one 
closes the book, as did this reader, wishing there were 
a pile of the same to be tackled and immediately, one 
right after the other. It is that enjoyable and satis¬ 
fying. 


Doctor Bove, Brooklyn born and raised, served as sur¬ 
geon on the Staff of the American Hospital in Paris 
for twenty-five years. The book deals for the most 
part with those spanning both great World Wars. 
Bove tells us that his “life has been passed almost 
continuously amidst one kind of war or other—the one 
declared by nature on the human flesh, the other 
waged by human beings against each other.” Subtly 
the pages reveal a man dedicated to humanity through 
medicine and sacrificial service; dedicated to America, 
for he is American tried and true; dedicated to France 
and Paris, through devotion to his Paris-born wife. 
People, not names, such as Yvette Guilbert, Pierre 
Laval, General Pershing, Ernest Hemingway, Aimee 
McPherson, and Charles Lindbergh, to mention a few, 
do more than race across his pages. The reader gets 
some insight into them as personages and characters, 
because Bove really knew them. There are forbidding, 
frightful, hair-raising scenes and experiences; but just 
as many witty, humorous or hilarious ones . . . The 
Doctor makes you live them with him, those twenty- 
five unparallellel years. 

The book asks for four dollars and fifty cents—the price 
of a good theatre seat. There are at least four box seats 
for four good shows in one perusal of A Paris Surgeon’s 
Story: entertainment, information, tragedy, and no 
little edification. If you are a doctor, put this on your 
list. If you are merely a reader, but one who hates 
to lose time, you will make no mistake here. If you 
have ever lived in Paris, even if only as a “doughboy” 
in 1918-1919, or as his later counterpart, G-I Joe, 
(1944-1946), you will enjoy this. 

Matthew H. M eighan, C.SS.R., 

New York, New York 

* * * 

Holbrook, Stewart H. The Columbia 

Rinehart. Jan. 23, 1956. 393p. $5.00. 

Although I had read several of the volumes in the 
Rivers of America Series, I had not been aware that 
forty-nine such works had already appeared. The one 
being reviewed is the fiftieth in the series. It seems 
strange, too, that the volume on the Columbia was so 
late in appearing, since few will question that river’s 
importance, whereas many small rivers have already 
been given attention in the books published to date. 
Although an adopted rather than a native son of the 
Pacific Northwest, Mr. Holbrook has told the story of 
the Columbia in a fashion that will probably satisfy 
most of his readers. The average American is apt to 
think of the Columbia River in terms of the Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee dams, which is understandable in 
view of the publicity given both of those mammoth 
construction jobs. However, there is much more to 
the river than the dams now found on it, and the 
author has given us the entire story, or at least as much 
of it as seems necessary for the average person. The 
early period, when much of the Oregon country was 
dominated by the Hudson’s Bay Company is well pre¬ 
sented. Having recently read a doctoral dissertation 
of 600 pages entitled “The Oregon Problem” I was 
favorably impressed at the agreement between Mr. 
Stewart H. Holbrook and the author of the disserta¬ 
tion, the Reverend Edward J. Doherty, S.J., of Seattle 
University, Seattle, Washington. 
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The later and the present day eras are also well treated. 
The chapters on the steamboats and those on the rail¬ 
roads that entered the area are exceptionally interesting. 
So, too, are the chapters on the dams. Once more we 
are reminded that Grand Coulee dam is the largest 
concrete structure in the world, being 4,300 feet in 
length and 500 feet high. All the buildings in Rocke¬ 
feller Center in New York could be placed on the sur¬ 
face of the spillway and there would be plenty of room 
to spare. The ultimate capacity of its power plant is 
given as 2,160,000 kilowatts. There seems to be no 
limit to the agricultural and industrial possibilities of 
the northwest, once the full potentials of these big dams 
are realized, so far as irrigation and power are con¬ 
cerned. Holbrook’s book makes it easier for one to 
understand an era that is gone and to appreciate the 
possibilities of the era that is to come. 

Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 

Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois 

* * * 

Lewis, C. S. Surprised by Joy 

Harcourt, Brace. Feb. 1, 1956. 238p. $3.50. 

C. S. Lewis simply must insist on using the word “joy” 
time after time in his memoirs; the word has its cheap 
connotations, its very meaning has become obscure, 
but it is still the only word adequate to describe the 
emotional state that has, in one way or another, domi¬ 
nated Mr. Lewis’ Life. 

In a lesser, but still valid and dignified, sense this auto¬ 
biographical volume is itself a joy. It happily omits a 
thousand inconsequential details and in a clear, terse 
way it narrates everything of importance in the develop¬ 
ment of an exceptionally fine mind. There is no false 
modesty; in fact, there is at times at blunt egotism. 
The writer seems to assume, and rightly, that if any¬ 
body reads the autobiography of C. S. Lewis he must 
be interested in the life of C. S. Lewis; so, unabashedly, 
he writes about himself. 

It would be difficult for anyone to be more forthright 
in denouncing his own failings; Mr. Lewis’ humility is 
quite disarming. It would be difficult, also, for any¬ 
one to be more indirect in revealing his own virtues, 
moral and intellectual; but they do shine through this 
work. Teachers of American college students may get 
a little sick at heart when they compare their pupils’ 
acquirements with the mental baggage that Mr. Lewis 
brought to his first term at Oxford; the amateur of 
letters may feel more than a little envious of the way 
in which Mr. Lewis’ young imagination grew on rich 
but solid fare; ;but everyone who enjoys the life of the 
mind will find this book a delightful stimulant. 

Mr. Lewis’ use of pseudonyms and initials is irritating 
but admirable. Those close to him will probably be 
able to supply the names that his gentlemanly reticence 
prevents him from spelling out, and to strangers the 
names would make no difference; still, it is good to 
know that there are people who have a courtly respect 
for the privacy of others. And it is perfectly under¬ 
standable that he should try to disguise the public school 
which he attended because few reputable men have 
ever given so brutal a castigation to any cherished 
institution. Mr. Lewis says that to his mind the heinous 


vice of pederasty, which he discusses as a common 
thing, though not personally attractive to him or in¬ 
dulged in by him, was one of the less despicable feat¬ 
ures of life at his public school. 

This autobiography is spiritual; it is primarily concerned 
with the author’s growth out of atheism to Christianity. 
He is now an Anglican. Its apologetic value is limited, 
because it will take a mind in some way comparable 
to Lewis’ own to share his sense of quest and discovery; 
but it is an admirable account of how a kindly, tolerant, 
but brilliant and tough-minded man came to be what 
he is. 

William B. Hill, S.J., 

Wemersville, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Schneider, John G. The Golden Kazoo 

Rinehart. Jan. 23, 1956. 246p. $3.50. 

Joe Quanto, the lazy and philosophic idea-man of 
Reade and Bratton, begins his lecture on the History 
of Advertising, specifically of copy techniques, with 
the enigmatic statement: “In the beginning, there was 
a kazoo.” He goes on to explain: “If you hum into 
a kazoo, the tune comes out louder, more nasal and 
kinda off key. The kazoo requires no skill; it merely 
acts as a kind off primitive audio-amplifier . . . The 
guv who played this particular kazoo was the father of 
advertising.” He was a huckster who played his kazoo 
to draw a crowd to whom he could hawk his wares. 
There were salesmen before there were kazoos. But 
with the kazoo the salesmen became an adman; with 
the kazoo, the adman latched onto the concept of the 
Lowest Common Denominator. 

In the presidential campaign of 1960, the GOP had 
realized that the potentialities of advertising, and spe¬ 
cifically of TV advertising, had to be exploited to the 
fullest. Blade Reade, the dynamically active partner 
of R&B, was named chairman of the Voters’ Service 
Committee; and as such it was his job to sell the can¬ 
didate, Henry Clay Adams, silver-haired, golden-ton- 
gued mid-Kansas politico, to the voters of the nation. 
Henry Clay Adams and his wife, Zelpha, were taken 
in hand by the staff of R & B. How they were sold to 
the voters makes a few tale that is part satire, part 
word-to-the-unwise, and part good-natured fooling. 
Mr. Schneider is no longer young enough to write a 
savagely cynical satire. This is more in the mood and 
spiritof Of Thee I Sing than of the early Aldous Huxley 
acidities. For that reason, Mr. Schneider may prove 
the more accurate prophet of doom. 

The first problem was to think up the precisely right 
kazoo, the gimmick which would be so low a common 
denominator that the Democrats could not find a 
lower. How R&B work on the voting sentiments of 
the forty-five million voters, monitoring reaction 
through the Schmucker electronic prediction system, 
makes a fast-moving chucklesome farce for adult 
readers. The complications are what count in this 
kind of comedy. Characterization is apt to be second¬ 
ary and sketchy. The ones who come nearest to com¬ 
ing alive in the story are Mrs. Adams (Zelpha ma’am), 
for whom Mr. Schneider seems to have a sneaking 
sympathy; Joe Quanto, already mentioned; and Blade 
Reade, even though he is the ultimate of fast moving, 
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quick-thinking advertising administrators, the incarna¬ 
tion of the Madison Avenue executive legend. The 
Golden Kazoo will probably make Mr. Schneider a 
nice golden nest-egg when sold to the film-makers. 

* * * 


Styles, Showell The Frigate Captain 

Vanguard. Jan. 16, 1956. 261p. $3.50. 

The time of this novel is during the Napoleonic period 
and the hero is Captain Lord Thomas Cochrane, who 
in addition to his daring seamanship is an ingenious 
inventor, matchless tactitian, fearless reformer and a 
constant reader of philosophy. 

Captain Cochrane’s first voyage is on the frigate Hind 
cruising in Norwegian waters and hunting French pri¬ 
vateers who lurk there to harass Britain’s Baltic trade. 
Then he becomes commander of the sloop-of-war 
Speedy —an official title that is always a target for 
humorous comment because it is a converted coastal 
brig of 158 tons into which 82 men and 6 officers are 
packed away to operate her and to man the 14 tiny 
cannon that are slightly larger than blunderbusses. 
In less than 2 months the Speedy under Lord Coch¬ 
rane takes 7 valuable prizes without any loss to herself. 
In some exciting naval adventures a Spanish frigate is 
captured at six-to-one battle odds, and between June 
1800 and April 1801 the sloop-of-war, ranging the 
Mediterranean coasts from Cartagena to Leghorn, 
spreads terror out of all proportion to her size among 
the privateers and supply ships of the enemy. 

Captain Cochrane is appointed to command the frigate 
Pallas with 32 guns and his trade route lies between 
the Spanish West Indies and Cadiz. Later when 
Spain changes sides and becomes England’s ally against 
the all-conquering Bonaparte, he commands the frigate 
lmperieuse which carries 38 guns. Against a stagger¬ 
ingly powerful French army our hero defends an iso¬ 
lated fort by sheer ingenuity and indomitable courage. 
When a British Admiral, with a full complement of 
ships of the line, refuses to attack a French fleet that 
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is threatening English shipping, Cochrane is responsible 
for the victory single-handed. 

Katherine Barnes follows every one of his bold adven¬ 
tures and his daring escapes. She is introduced every 
now and then as the good fairy who dedicates herself 
to his work and towards the end of the narrative they 
meet again and are married in Scotland. The name 
of Cochrane becomes widely known in England and 
his success is commemorated in ballads. When later 
he deserts his naval career for Parliament and berates 
the Admiralty and Government for their short-sighted 
policies, he is attacked by the vengeful, corrupt and 
unscrupulous leaders of the opposition and confined 
to prison. His name is expunged from the Navy list 
and he is deprived of his membership in Parliament. 
As an exile he becomes commander-in-chief of the 
navy of Chile which is preparing to resist the aggres¬ 
sion of Spain. Twenty years later he returns to Eng¬ 
land and is appointed Vice-Admiral. 

All the characters in this book actually existed and 
all the main incidents actually occurred. In an Epi¬ 
logue, an excerpt from the Times for Nov. 2, 1860 
refers to the passing of Lord Dundonald, who “not 
only never knew fear, but never knew perplexity and 
was invariably found master of the circumstances in 
which he was placed.” Those who love a combina¬ 
tion of adventure, history and romance will find this 
excellent enjoyment and it ought to be widely read 
by all classes of readers. 

Thomas A. Wassmer, S.J., Ph.D., 
Chairman of Philosophy Department, 
he Moyne College, 

Syracuse 3, New York 
* * * 

Solon, Gregory The Three Legions 

Random House. Jan. 6, 1956. 304p. $3.75. 

The Three Legions is an historical novel of Roman 
legions and barbarians in the time of Augustus Caesar, 
but in style, method and point of view it belongs with 
the rough, tough, bitterly naturalistic novels of World 
War II. 

The legions of the title are those which held the Ger¬ 
man provinces within the Roman Empire of Augustus, 
and which were annihilated in 9 A. D. by a sudden, 
treacherous uprising of the tribes. Focussing on the 
two-week period preceding this disaster, Mr. Solon uses 
the naturalist’s technique of exhaustive accumulation 
of detail to invest his people and events with unusual 
conviction and immediacy. This is a writing achieve¬ 
ment, obviously, but one which is dependent on a great 
depth and range of historical scholarship. 

Every aspect of life in The Three Legions reinforces a 
naturalistic version of plus ga change, plus c’est la 
meme chose, and military life especially is seen as eter¬ 
nally the same. The characters are Romans or Ger¬ 
man tribesmen, with appropriate names and ranks, but 
to the reader of modern war fiction they are quite 
familiar types—brass hats and political generals, in¬ 
competent officers and sadistic noncoms, cynical vet¬ 
erans and innocent recruits. Callousness, brutality and 
violence are depicted as the commonplaces of the sol¬ 
dier’s life, as is a continuous, animal preoccupation 
with sex. The Roman Legionaires even talk in famil¬ 
iarly obscene G.I. jargon. 
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The great battle of the Teutoburger Wald, in which 
the legions were destroyed, may be taken to convey 
symbolically the whole burden of the novel. The 
battle was unnecessary and accidental, the result of a 
chain of ignorance, confusion and foolishness. Cow- 
ards and heroes die equally, and with equal futility, 
their deaths as meaningless as their lives. Yet courage 
is necessary, and life will go on, which is as much 
wisdom as naturalism can offer. 

As a contemporary war novel written in ancient his¬ 
torical terms, The Three Legions is a kind of tour de 
force. We may wonder if such an enterprise was worth 
all the knowledge and skill it demanded, but we can¬ 
not deny its considerable success. 

R. T. Horchler, M.A., 

St. Peter’s College, 

Jersey City, New Jersey 

* * * 

Verissimo, Erico Night 

Macmillan. Feb. 14, 1956. 166p. $2.95. 

Night is an intense psychological study of strange peo¬ 
ple, a strange city and sordid things. The chief char¬ 
acter, the “Stranger,” loses his memory, aftermath of a 
relationship with his wife that climaxes his sexual 
frustrations of many years. 

In his wanderings he meets two strangers, both sadists, 
whose “conducted tour” of the unidentified city falls 
short of suggested reading for those who prefer to leave 
the world of perversion to those enmeshed, by choice 
or otherwise, in it. 

The author skillfully sets the plot, leads the reader 
through a rather sordid 145-odd pages then reveals that 
the misdirected love of three spinster aunts has all but 
made it impossible for the “Stranger” to live a normal 
marital existence. 

The reviewer finds it impossible to escape the suspicion 
Mr. Verissimo depends too greatly on sex emphasis to 
get across his morality lesson, if indeed there is a lesson 
to learn. The reviewer freely confesses to a prudish 
inability to appreciate such emphasis. Mr. Verissimo 
is one of Brazil’s foremost writers. His past works are 
much better. 

George E. Clark, 

The Scranton Times 

* * * 

Lindner, Robert Must You Conform? 

Rinehart. Jan. 30, 1956. 210p. $3.00. 

Lindner espouses as his main theme the old dictum: 
man is good, society is evil. He considers most of the 
troubles of the modern world as arising from the effort 
on the part of society to impose abnormal patterns 
upon human freedom. Freedom, in turn, seems to be 
defined by Dr. Lindner as a complete yielding to de¬ 
sire and instinct. At one point or other, he rejects 
religion, morality, convention, custom, and like re¬ 
straints upon man’s conduct. If only the pressure to 
conform is done away with, then the social and poli¬ 
tical evils of our day will vanish. 

The author is a psychiatrist and, like Freud, tries to 
classify the ills of society according to the patterns of 
personality derangement of individuals. Abnormal 
society thus frustrates the individual. As one example, 


juvenile delinquency is merely the mutiny of the young 
against controls imposed by society. Society should 
stop trying to make the homosexual conform to accept¬ 
ed patterns. Communism is a mass psychopathic 
movement. The instinct to rebellion is basic in man 
and should not be inhibited. The slogan “you must 
adjust” must be eradicated from schools and churches. 
The mature person is the positive rebel. Each of the 
above sentences summarizes a chapter in the book. 

One good point about the book is the deflation of the 
trend toward excessive conformity in some modern 
societies, and especially in some school systems. The 
ability to adjust to one’s fellows should not be the one 
and only goal of education. Except for this point, 
however, there is nothing else in the book to commend 
it to the reader. It is replete with the pompous dog¬ 
matism of those who reject dogma; the calm assump¬ 
tion of infallibility so readily embraced by many who 
reject Church and Pope. 

From a psychological viewpoint, the author’s analysis 
of human nature is shallow and tendentious. Meta¬ 
physically he is a complete relativist. His bland rejec¬ 
tion of religion and morality needs no comment here. 
Only the cheapest type of pseudo-sophisticate will be 
titillated by this nonsense. It was unfortunate that 
the publishers aggravated the paper shortage by wasting 
this scarce commodity on such drivel. 

John F. Cronin, S.S., 

Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Allen, Dexter Coil of the Serpent 

Coward-McCann. Jan. 26, 1956. 314p. $3.75. 

As this novel commences, Tezcuco, the capital of 
Anahuac, is under attack by tribes from northern Mex¬ 
ico. The young emperor, Nezahual, and his men suc¬ 
cessfully repulse the northerners’ attack, pursue them 
into the mountains, and rout them completely. Neza¬ 
hual, however, is wounded; he is saved by a northern 
tribesman named Maxtla, who as a reward becomes a 
noble in Anahuac. In order to prevent the neighboring 
Aztec ruler from attacking his domain, Nezahual be- 
troths himself to Chaciuh, the daughter of the Aztec 
leader. Chaciuh is deemed too young for the consum¬ 
mation of the union; hence, Nezahual has her placed 
in a palace in his kingdom until she becomes eighteen. 
Chaciuh, however, is licentious. She has her slaves 
seek out various lovers, and after she has had her 
pleasure, she has her servants kill the various Lotharios. 
Finally Maxtla and two other nobles fall into her 
clutches. She decides to keep these three in dalliance, 
at least, for a time. When Nezahual returns from an¬ 
other battle, this time against rebellious southern tribes, 
he learns of the disloyalty of his betrothed and of his 
nobles. He orders them to be executed, and at this 
point the story ceases. 

This narrative is unsatisfying because it is circular 
rather than progressive and because it is too reminiscent 
of the Saturday afternoon movie serial. While the 
theme is basically adolescent, the author further pan¬ 
ders to the adolescent mind by a considerable amount 
of inappropriate and distasteful chatter about sexual 
gratification. About the only favorable remark that the 
book may be granted is its detailed account of the living 
customs and occupations of the Aztecs and their neigh- 
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bors. The historical minutiae of this tale is a slight 
recompense for reading such a novel. 

Paul A. Doyle, Ph.D., 
Fordham University, 

New York, New York 

* * * 

Wallop, Douglass The Sunken Garden 

Norton. Jan. 5, 1956. 254p. $3.50. 

The Sunken Garden is the story of the gradual fall of a 
man into adultery. There is a certain courage de¬ 
manded of a writer who chooses this as the subject 
of his novel, because the critic can very easily level the 
charge that the subject matter was chosen to sell the 
book to that sizeable portion of the reading population 
which collects those works which walk the edge of 
pornography, or which wade through it. In the present 
case, the charge would be most desperately unfair. 

Mr. Wallop has made an honest effort to give a valid 
picture of the steps which lead men and women into 
the fall from chastity, and he has made an equally 
honest effort to evaluate the meaning of the fall and 
the consequences which must necessarily flow from it. 
He has, I think, succeeded in both cases, and in so 
doing has written a novel which will grossly disappoint 
the collector of dirt. 

But there are a few observations which might be made 
about the whole novel. Running through the novel, 
parallel to the story of Tom Forester, is the story of 
Archer Matson. He is Tom’s boss, and he has long 
since abandoned any pretence of fidelity in his mar¬ 
riage. His wife wanders into the story, a hauntingly 
lonely woman, lost without her man, driven to suicide 
in the beautiful Matson home. It is a parallel which is 
obviously intended to foreshadow the inevitable flow 
of Tom’s life—and the flow of his wife’s life. When 
the infidelity of Tom is discovered, the whole pattern 
lies before all of us—and before all of the characters 
in the novel. 

If this be so, then the decision to leave Tom is not only 
wise on his wife’s part, but even urgently necessary. 
That she should reverse her decision to save her 
daughter’s peace of mind is very consoling; but it 
seems extremely unlikely. 

When you lead your characters into an airplane, get 
them up to twenty thousand feet, then kill the motors, 
they have to come down with a sickening crash. Mr. 
Wallop has tried to pull the parachute ex machina in 
this novel, and I fear that my ears still ache for the 
sound of the big smashup. The last two pages of the 
story seem more like a rapid apology for an ending, 
not the carefully worked out craftsmanship of the rest 
of the book. It may be worth the price, but you can 
borrow mine any time you’d like to have a copy. 

Frank O’Gorman, 
Marywood College, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 

# * * 

Williams, Jay A Change of Climate 

Random House. Jan. 16, 1956. 241p. $3.50. 

As the title indicates it, the author and his family, 
discouraged by six bitter Connecticut winters, decided 
to spend at least one winter in a gentler climate. This 
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is not a handbook for travelers, nor a day by day report 
on the journey. It is more or less an account of the 
various incidents that took place while the travelers 
proceeded through Wales, Paris, Carcassone, Narbonne, 
Beziers, Marseilles and finally Majorca the so-called 
“island of perpetual summer” just off the coast of 
Spain. 

This book is most relaxing because the author digresses 
most often from his main topic but he does it in such 
a leisurely fashion that the reader enjoys it. The plan¬ 
ning of a trip is beautiful on paper but as he brings 
it out nothing works out according to plan. His re¬ 
marks are always most appropriate. English sorrows, 
he learns from experience are always “diluted by ritual 
immersions in either tea or beer.” Many novices en¬ 
gender the idea of travel as something exciting but for 
the experienced traveler no matter what praises agen¬ 
cies may sing “travel is essentially an exceedingly dull 
pastime.” He proves his point by showing that being 
confined to a conveyance, where strangers talk to other 
strangers, private life histories become common places 
and that no permanent friendship is ever formed. 

Indirectly, he points out the personality of various cities. 
New York is male while on the other hand London is 
female just as Carcasonne. He cites typical examples 
of French life many of which are unknown unless the 
individual has a clear insight of France. He illustrates 
some of the pain stricken incidents due to his lack of 
knowledge of the language. He has a point when he 
brings out the fact that often children drop in silent 
suffering because of the parents’ determination to show 
them every thing and have them take as great an in¬ 
terest in museums as their elder. His description of 
the wonderfully complex American culture is most 
exact. He points out in no uncertain terms that we 
have “answers rather than material for independent 
judgments.” We are to be told when we are to cross 
the street, when the trains will run. Our behavior he 
holds is governed “by committees, by regulations, by 
the gears of clocks, and the interlocking movements 
of specialized organizations.” 

Here is a most delightful book, informative to a great 
extent, but packed with incidents which are the sources 
for the author’s many reflections and unbiased criti¬ 
cisms. Ezra Jack Keats contributes attractive illus¬ 
trations. 

Leon Baisier, Ph.D., 

Xavier University, 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

* * * 

Berger-Hamerschlag, Margareta 

Journey into a Fog 

Sheed & Ward. Jan. 25, 1956. 254p. $3.50. 

The classic example of a university that is composed of 
Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and a student on 
the other end never envisions the possibility that 
teacher Hopkins is dealing with a problem child. When 
Margareta Berger-Hamerschlag undertook to teach art 
to a group of London boys and girls in a Youth Club, 
she found herself engaged in what one of her advisors 
called a “lion-taming exercise.” Her account of the 
adventure is presented in Journey into a Fog, and a 
forthright account it is. 
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To begin with, there was no permanency about the 
roll of students; sometimes there were forty, sometimes 
there were as few as eight. Nor was it possible, under 
the conditions under which the Viennese artist worked, 
to demand anything of the students, not even element¬ 
ary discipline. As a result, Mrs. Berger-Hamerschlag 
saw the materials which she provided, sometimes at 
her own expense, wantonly destroyed and wasted, and 
she was exposed to a barrage of what she calls “swear¬ 
ing,” but what was from the excerpts she gives rank 
obscenity. She witnessed the production of baskets 
full of pornographic drawings, at which the young 
women leered equally with their male companions. 
The hooligans, like legendary lemmings, seemed to 
suffer an inner compulsion to go on periodic outbursts 
of destruction, and the carefully built-up interest which 
the patient teacher worked so hard to achieve went by 
the board when the urge was upon them. It seems 
almost a miracle that from such uproar anything worth¬ 
while could be accomplished, but there were some 
pupils whose work was worth the exhibition which was 
arranged for the class. 

Teaching the young hoodlums art was but part of Mrs. 
Berger-Hamerschlag’s task, and it forms only part of the 
diary-like book she has written. She suffered agonies 
at their failure to appreciate the higher sort of life they 
might have chosen, and she rails against the times 
which make youth so bitter and so frustrated. She 
had the satisfaction of knowing that her appeals to 
better instincts did not fall entirely on deaf ears, but 
the victories were few, and there was always the dread 
that such success was transitory. John stopped painting 
the incessant red tulips for a while, but when emotion¬ 
ally upset he returned to it again. When a young 
rowdy walked into her classroom, embraced her and 
asked for her brooch in exchange for a kiss, her most 
diligent and mannerly students thought her embar¬ 
rassment a great joke and shouted encouragement to 
her attacker. One wonders from what source she 
found the courage to persevere against such great odds, 
for she does not appear to have relied on any power 
but her own. That she was animated by a great desire 
to assist the unfortunates with whom she was thrown 
into almost nightly contact appears on every page. 
Perhaps, in her wish to excuse them for their irrational 
conduct, she does less than justice to others. The 
Church—no particular establishment indicated—is rep¬ 
resented only by those of its representatives who stand 
aloof and do not meet erring youth on its own ground; 
politicians are more interested in delinquency as a 
threat to the peace of society than as the personal 
tragedy of a boy or girl; her students are irresponsible 
because they are threatened with annihilation in an 
atomic war—these are the chief arguments offered by 
Mrs. Berger-Hamerschlag to explain a way or lift from 
the shoulders of her young friends their responsibility 
for their reprehensible conduct. Her heart seems to 
have run away with her head at times, but her selfless 
devotion to her charges was heroic. It was tragic, too, 
when she learned, as does the reader in the last pages 
of the work, that the Club Leader, Jimmy, on whose 
advice she so often relied, was engaging in acts of per¬ 
version with the youth whom he professed to be lead¬ 
ing to better things. 


“In these times,” writes Mrs. Berger-Hamerschlag, “the 
true adventurer has a lean deal.” Not if one attempts 
to teach art in a London Youth Club. 

Dennis B. McCarthy, O.P., Ph.D., 
Head, Department of English, 
Providence College, 

Providence 8, Rhode Island 

* * * 

Kennedy, John F. Profiles in Courage 

Harper. Jan. 2, 1956. 266p. $3.50. 

In the history of our country there have been many 
outstanding men in the United States Senate, remark¬ 
able either for their political leadership or perhaps for 
other reasons. The present Senator from Massachu¬ 
setts, John F. Kennedy, presents in Profiles in Courage 
a glimpse into the lives of some eight of his predeces¬ 
sors, men worthy to be remembered because of their 
devotion to their convictions in the face of strong and 
sometimes villainous opposition. 

These short essays on men of considerable moral cour¬ 
age are very well presented, with enough of the life- 
story background to give a setting to the incident or 
series of events calling for the display of fortitude, but 
not too much to detract from the main purpose. Time 
and again we see different persons in different histori¬ 
cal situations faced with the perennial problem: 
does the senator represent the limited interests of his 
constituents who have sent him to Washington, or 
does he support the national interest, even when this 
means opposing the very body politic that has elected 
him to represent their State. There is no doubt how 
each of the subjects of this book would answer this 
question. From John Adams to Robert Taft, these 
courageous men defied clamour, insult, slander, and 
threat in defense of their position, that they must ever 
act in light of their own convictions, regardless of 
sectional or party prejudices. Incidentally, Senator 
Kennedy himself, in an introductory and concluding 
chapter, has an excellent analysis of the implications 
of this difficult problem. In some cases their adamant 
stand meant the end of a political career, or the sacri¬ 
fice of respectability. In all cases, these courageous 
men were misunderstood by their contemporaries, 
who often characterized them as traitors, ingrates, or 
“proudly willful demagogues.” 

This book should have a wide appeal. Its subject 
matter is well chosen, its style is straight-forward, and 
its theme is worth repeating. Above all, it will cau¬ 
tion the public to temper its judgment of the non¬ 
conformist who may be excoriated today, but who 
tomorrow may prove to be most honorable in his 
dissent. 

Brother D. John, F.S.C., 

Dean, La Salle College, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Ives, Elizabeth Stevenson & Hildegarde Dolson 

My Brother Adlai 
Morrow. Feb. 7, 1956. 308p. $4.00. 

This is an informal portrait of Adlai Stevenson as seen 
by his sister who has been assisted by a professional 
collaborator. Unfortunately, the portrait is skimpy, 
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superficial and far from revealing. Originally pub' 
lished in part in a leading women’s magazine, the style 
is gushy and partly repellent at least to an adult male. 

The family background and boyhood of Adlai are pre¬ 
sented in feminine fashion with many “adored” family 
members having quaint characteristics a la Life With 
Father. The reader learns that the Stevenson family 
has lived for five generations in Illinois; that many of 
its members were prominent citizens in public life, 
especially a grandfather who had been vice-president 
of the United States, and father who was once Secre¬ 
tary of State for Illinois; and that nearly everybody was 
“adored” by Adlai and sister. Great names are men¬ 
tioned, great men appear briefly, humor and a quaint 
literacy are ever-present; but there is no character deli¬ 
neation. 

When Adlai was twelve, he accidentally killed a friend 
of his sister by an indeliberate discharge of a gun; one 
page only is given to this item. The reader is frequently 
told that Adlai was both a good listener and “a real 
boy”; either Adlai was perfectly adjusted in every way, 
or we have not been given some essential details. 

The greater part of the book deals with Adlai up to his 
early twenties. Then his sister married a diplomat and 
the story skips to focus our attention on Adlai as the 
intelligent listener, the man of principle, and the de¬ 
voted servant of the common weal by considerable 
repetition and some additional “color.” My Brother 
Adlai may have an ephemeral appeal during the pre¬ 
convention months ahead; it would seem to have little 
permanent value save perhaps as a semi-inspirational 
biography for early-teen youngsters. 

Joseph F. Maloney, 

Department of Political Philosophy, 

Fordham University 

* * * 

Snyder, Marty, with Glenn D. Kittler 

My Friend Ike 

Fell. Feb. 15, 1956. 237p. $3.50. 

Marty Snyder had much in common with the other 
political amateurs who materialized suddenly in 1952 
to help sweep Dwight Eisenhower into the presidency, 
chiefly the overwhelming conviction that the General 
was a man whose brilliance would put the Communists 
to rout and whose honesty would rinse “the politicians” 
from government. Some writers described this feeling 
as a nationwide father-image centralized in Eisen¬ 
hower; and Snyder, an orphan boy, isn’t sure he doesn’t 
own such a complex. 

But Marty had one advantage over all the others: he 
knew his man personally from the time Lt. Col. Eisen¬ 
hower had inspected Mess Sergeant Snyder’s field kit¬ 
chen in 1941 on Louisiana maneuvers. Moreover, 
while he had no prior interest in politics, Marty was 
obsessed with the idea that the General he admired 
so much would make a good president. He began to 
push it almost as soon as he got out of the army, con¬ 
ducted a one-man campaign for Ike in 1948 at both 
Republican and Democratic conventions, and finally 
was one of the wheels in the all-conquering Citizens 
for Eisenhower in 1952. 


This is campaign literature, aimed especially at those 
independent and politically uninitiated voters who liked 
Ike in ’52. There is a great deal of human interest 
in the story of the mess sergeant who virtually moved 
heaven to get assigned to the General’s wartime staff 
and who has since been on warm personal terms with 
the president. There are also some informal snatches 
of Ike and Mamie “at home.” But there is little meat 
here for the historian or the serious political observer. 

Despite Marty’s tendency to drop names and occasion¬ 
ally to pat himselff on the back, this volume has two 
major advantages over the usual pre-campaign non¬ 
fiction. First, in depicting Marty’s adventures in the 
political jungles it shows how inane and how dirty the 
quadrennial race for the "White House can get, even 
with men of the caliber of Eisenhower and Stevenson 
as the principals. It also will disturb some of the myth 
that has grown up about a very ruthless politician 
named Robert A. Taft. 

Second, it will show that Snyder, a “common man” 
who might be typical of those independents who voted 
Republican in 1952, is trapped with his father-image 
to the point where he believes Ike is the “indispensable 
man.” He can run, Marty believes, if he conducts a 
peaceful campaign by TV and takes it easy when he 
gets back to the White House. 

James W. Arnold, 

Sacramento, California 

* * # 

Steegmuller, Francis The Grand Mademoiselle 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. Jan. 4, 1956. 308p. $3.75. 

The subject of this fascinating biography is Anne- 
Marie-Louise d’Orleans, Duchesse de Montpensier, 
fille de la France, first cousin of Louis XIV, and a more 
distant cousin of the Due de Conde. She was 
La Grande Mademoiselle as the eldest daughter of Gas¬ 
ton d’Orleans, younger brother of Louis XIII and there¬ 
fore the one with the foremost right to the title Mon¬ 
sieur. Through her mother, Marie de Bourbon-Mont- 
pensier, she inherited one of the largest fortunes of 
France. She lived close to the court of France for most 
of her life, saving several years of self-imposed and 
prudent exile on one of her estates in the region of the 
Loire. Mademoiselle began to write her memoirs during 
that exile, prompted by her enthusiastic support of the 
Fronde which bitterly fought a civil war against the 
forces of Cardinal Mazarin and the young King. She 
was amazingly voluble and astonishingly frank, as well 
as almost completely illegible, in her writing. And this 
biography is based on these memoirs, quoting from 
them liberally, summarizing skillfully, and succeeding 
in presenting an illuminating view of the period prior 
to and during the reign of the Soleil d’Or. 

This sort of thing will, likely, not have the wide appeal 
an out-and-out fictionalized version of this vivacious 
and knowledgeable princess would surely have had. 
But it makes exceptionally good reading and can be 
recommended to the reader who prefers vital history 
without salacious and trivial embellishments. Author 
Steegmuller has accomplished an excellent task in 
presenting this portrait, almost a self-portrait of an 
engaging personality. 
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Chesterton, G. K. Chaucer 

Sheed & Ward. Feb. 8, 1956. 285p. $3.50. 

Chesterton, G. K. Tales of the Long Bow 

Sheed & Ward. Feb. 8, 1956. 219p. $3.00. 

Sheed and Ward is pursuing its commendable reprint¬ 
ing of the works of the late G. K. Chesterton, surely a 
giant in the world of English Literature of the twentieth 
century. The paradoxical efforts of the eccentric mem¬ 
ber of the club, which styled itself the “Lunatic 
Asylum,” to do the apparently impossible which make 
up the eight Tales of the Long Bow is as sheerly funny- 
cum-moral as ever, on re-reading. And the biography 
of Chaucer is as good a life and appreciative study of 
the father of Modern English as any that went before 
or since. Our only demurral is the price asked for 
these reprints. Perhaps if the publisher could foresee 
as wide a sale as these books deserve, the price per 
volume would be appreciably lower. Might we sug¬ 
gest to the publisher a paper-bound edition in the same 
price field as the admirable Anchor books? At least for 
students? 

CLUE-WORKS 

John M. Coppinger, Contributing Editor 

Rhode, John Delayed Payment 

Dodd, Mead. Jan. 25, 1956. 216p. $2.75. 

This is billed as another Doctor Priestly Mystery Novel. 
The mystery to this reviewer is the novel element of 
having the star billing given to a character who is 
completely passive in the excursion. He sits and listens 
to the taciturn and efficient Superintendent Waghorn 
of Scotland Yard. It is Waghorn who pursues the mur¬ 
derer of Mrs. Patricia Mottisfont, the owner of Smithy 
Farm. Was it Eric Holcroft, the likeable but weak 
godson whom she dominated so completely? Is it 
Eric’s father, who disappeared after Mrs. Mottisfont 
interfered too much in his home life? Did Eric stage 
a phoney attack on himself to divert suspicion? What¬ 
ever the devious paths, Waghorn treads them sensibly 
and until he has the output! 

If you like one of these question-and-answer routines, 
Delayed Payment may please you. Without sounding 
like Jack Webb, the good Superintendent manages to 
get the facts, just the facts—and the murderer. But 
Doctor Priestley? Who’s he? 

Verdict: Chacun a son gout! 

* * * 

Berckman, Evelyn The Strange Bedfellow 

Dodd, Mead. Jan. 26, 1956. 249p. $2.95. 

Though no great shakes as a mystery, the author has 

succeeded, admirably in a skillful evocation of mood. 

One could easily call this “gothic” since it is straight 
out of Dinesen (in the high quality of its success in 
this particular genre). 

The plot is relatively uncomplicated. A young anti¬ 
quarian ,Martha Haven, is hired to find Kali’s Eye, 
the ruby of the infamous Princess Charlotte. She is 
warned about the ruthless Rhosia Stavro who may do 
dire things to get his hands on Kali’s Eye. 

As one can see: in the surface an innocuously pedes¬ 
trian idea. What lifts it a few notches above the hoary 
plot is the manner in which Miss Berchman takes her 
heroine from an attitude of sophisticated self reliance 
to a state of sheer terror. Footsteps in an empty tomb, 


creaking doors slowly shutting—all the tricks mixed 
effectively. 

Verdict: Try this one on a dark and lonely night! 

* * * 

Elliot, Paul The Black and the Red 

Random House. Feb. 4, 1956. 277p. $2.75. 

Homer Evans’ latest exploit: a harum-scarum rowdy 
bacchanale roaming from Las Vegas to Nice and back 
to the Boom Town for the denouement. Homer domi¬ 
nates the action with his splendid control of events. 
And the events? Why is multimillionaire Clifford 
Orman willing to pay Maitre Sabin, the great French 
chef $2,000 a week to come to Las Vegas? A lot of 
characters want to know the answer to that question: 
Ossip Rosencrans, boss of Continental ops; Howard 
Scott Jordan, brilliant and eccentric secretary to Or¬ 
man; Mr. X; the syndicate? 

To a reader familiar with the output of Elliot Paul he 
will find here the usual marks of this remarkable 
Francophile: a tender regard for La Belle and her 
inhabitants, a felicitous use of the King’s English, a 
complete disregard for moral compunction (as far as 
the characters in his novels are concerned), a keen and 
lively wit (witness the switch of the famous Stendahl 
title). But after all is said and done, Paul is a free¬ 
wheeling modernist; he cannot be recommended to the 
immature. 

Verdict: Style and wit—enough? 

* * * 

Vandercook, John W. Murder in Haiti 

Macmillan. Feb. 5, 1956. 193p. $2.75. 

After almost twenty years away from it, the noted 
news commentator has returned to one of his old 
trades, the writing of mysteries. Judging from the 
quality of his adventure of Bertram Lynch, the absence 
has been a regrettable one. For here is a literate and 
skillful blending of intrigue and mystery interwoven 
into the recent events of history. 

This time Bertram, (and his cohort-narrator, Robert 
Deane), is involved with an international financier, 
Viggo Sand, who has voluntered to underwrite an ex¬ 
pedition to Haiti. The purpose: a missing treasure 
secreted in Haiti during World War II. But the goings 
on aboard Sand’s yacht makes one wonder who’s after 
who and for what? Two murders, a stabbing, skull¬ 
duggery galore. But the extra spice comes from com¬ 
mentator Vandercook’s keen sense of the values of 
using today’s headlines from which to develop a razor- 
edged thriller. 

Verdict: Will rank in the top ten of ’56! 


prej ori | rpo issued by the Library, University 
uLO I v lLlL no 0 f Scranton, Scranton, Pennsylvania 

Subscription price, $4.00; Single Copies, 20 Cents; 
Canadian and Foreign, $4-50. Syndicate Subscription, 
$10.00, gives right of reprinting classifications and 
separate reviews. Entered as second class matter, 
April 16, 1943, at the post office at Scranton, Penn¬ 
sylvania, under the act of March 3, 1879. Copyright, 
1956, by the University of Scranton. Indexed in the 
Catholic Periodical Index. 
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Coles, Manning (pseud.) The Basle Express 

Doubleday. Jan. 19, 1956. 190p. $2.75. (Crime Club 

selection) 

Tommy Hambledon’s vacation is again interrupted, this 
time by the shooting of a fellow traveler on the Basle 
Express. Unfortunately, the murderer and his gang 
think the missing plans for the latest American guided 
missile must be in Tommy’s possession, and so does the 
Russian who was commissioned to buy them from a 
renegade Frenchman in the first place. When a French 
detective-inspector and a fat (shaped like the figure in 
the Michelin tire ad) official of the Austrian Special 
Police get into the act, it begins to look like an inter¬ 
national episode. Actually, the gang is the object of 
search by the International Police. 

Maybe it is his vacation-induced relaxation, or maybe 
it is his advancing age that causes Hambledon to over¬ 
look the hiding place of the plans (apparent to the 
reader, in the first chapter). But since the pace of the 
rest of the story is good, the situations not too improb¬ 
able, the negligence does not matter too much. It is 
compensated for by a bang-up surprise in the final 
chapter in the person of the head of the gang. Clean, 
lacking in sadism and sex (only one woman in the book, 
a minor character), lighthearted and genuinely funny 
in spots, the book is slight but entertaining. 

Helen L. Butler, Ph.D. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S BOOKS 

Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., Contributing Editor 
Department of Librarianship, Marywood College 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 

★★Indicates book Specially Recommended 
★Indicates book Recommended 

★★Arnold, Elliott White Falcon 

Illustrated by Frederick T. Chapman. Knopf. Sept. 19, 
1955 . 246p. $3.00. 

About a white boy, John Tanner, who in the 1770’s 
was kidnapped by Ottawas and trained in their way 
of life. Resented by the Ottawa youth, he was sold 
to the aged Queen Netwoka and accompanied her 
faithfully back to her Chippewa tribe, where he won 
warrior status in spite of the jealousy of the old chief’s 
son. Later, he led the Chippewas in suuccessful battle 
against their ancient enemies, the Sioux, married an 
Indian maiden, was chosen chief by the warriors, aided 
white colonists to settle in the Red River Valley, and 
defended his Indian brethren from injustice on the part 
of white fur traders. Said to be based on fact. 

Much action, incorporation of good detail about Indian 
ways, the successful delineation of John Tanner’s in¬ 
tegrity and valor, and excellent narrative make this 
one of the year’s outstanding books for junior high age. 
And not unacceptable for senior high. 

* ★ ★ 

Brennan, Lawrence D. The St. Joseph Story 

Washington Irving Publishing Co., New Jersey. cl955. 
$3.50. 

With the current tendency toward all kinds of biog¬ 
raphy, it is not surprising that we are at last being given 
a life of St. Joseph and this told by means of the novel. 
Making allowances for the liberties that can be taken 
by a novelist, the Scriptures are closely followed in the 
narrative and the dialogue that is injected over and 


above that used in the Scripture is gentle, reverent, and 
flows easily. 

Joseph is presented as a young man whose strength and 
courage make him the desired spouse of Mary. The 
background is authentic and the manners and customs 
of the people of the times are clearly presented. All 
Scriptural quotations are from the Douay Version of 
the Bible. The story is very pleasing reading and will 
be appreciated by young people who like to know the 
humanness of the saints. 

Sister Mary Hugh, L.M., 

Assis tan t-L ibrarian, 

McDonnell Memorial High School, 
Brooklyn, New York 

* * * 

Clason, Clyde B. Ark of Venus 

Knopf. Oct. 17, 1955. 181p. $2.00. 

The Malthusian “law” having caught up with the in¬ 
habitants of Nusa (all the territory of Central and 
South America, plus the British Isles) in the 22nd 
century, and the moon and Mars having proved poor 
sites for colonization, for 85 years spaceships had been 
sent out to Venus—and never heard from again. Tal- 
man Jarvis’ father, an engineer, discovered the cause 
of the failures, before he was killed by a mob. His 
18-year old son who accompanied 300 colonists in an 
eleventh try at the planet guessed the difficulty to be 
an electric curtain around Venus, and found his guess 
to be true. Lightning rods in reverse enabled the plane 
to land safely, but insufficient oxygen, violent gales, 
and lack of animal and vegetable life dimmed the 
colonists’ hopes until Tal and a companion discovered 
a lush canyon. In its earth-like environment they found 
queer little monkey creatures which worshipped a huge 
horned serpent, killed off their disabled members, and 
had so killed all but one of the earlier colonists. The 
boys rescued one of the creatures from the snake, taught 
it to talk English (it had the brain of a man) and were 
led by the animal to the wreck of the tenth plane. 
But the rest of the animals united in a “Holy War” 
against the two humans and were routed only by use 
of hand grenades, barbarious relics of the 20th cen¬ 
tury ,found in the old wrecked ship. 

N.B. Much reference to atavistic “Fear of the Ser¬ 
pent,” stone-age creatures, and far-flung scientific data 
(including a bit acknowledged to be borrowed from 
Heinlein) make this a bit of science fiction which most 
libraries can skip. 

* * * 

Deming, Dorothy 

Strange Disappearance from Ward 2 
Dodd. Feb. 1, 1956. 243p. $2.75. 

Wendy Brent, student nurse, amateur detective, and 
fiancee of Inspector Robert Sedgwick of the Police 
Department, finds herself a patient in Mercy Hospital 
as a result of a bad fall. From her fracture bed, she 
solves the mystery of the disappearance of five-year- 
old Peter Rowland from the children’s ward. Sequel 
to the author’s earlier Curious Calamity in Ward 8, 
this too demands uncritical acceptance by the reader 
of the likelihood of police and hospital staff depending 
on the acuteness of a young girl to solve their pressing 
cases, and meeting in her room for progress conferences. 
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tingling journey along the Dismal Swamp for aid from 
the Governor of Virginia, is captured by the pirates, 
and plays a passive but hair-raising part in the battle 
in which the King’s men destroy the band and their 
leader. 

Based on historical fact, and packed with appropriate 
dialog, realistic action nicely balanced between suspense 
and escape, and good details about life in the colonial 
Tidewater regions, this should be very popular with 
the 12-16-year-old group. It should also remove any 
romantic notions they may have about life under the 
Jolly Roger. 

* * * 

Oliver, Jane Young Man with a Sword 

St. Martin’s Press. July 11, 1955. 277p. $2.50. 

A native of the Scottish Border takes one of the famous 
stories of history, the freeing of Scotland by Robert 
Bruce, as the theme for this book. A great part of 
Scotland was under the control of the English when 
Robert Bruce, apparently defeated and a fugitive, re¬ 
turned to his native country with a handful of followers 
to resume the campaign against the unwelcome intru¬ 
ders. Gavin, whose father was an English prisoner, 
and Murdoch, son of his father’s steward, joined the 
Bruce. Gavin’s mother Anne Maitland, his younger 
brother Neil, and his sister Elspeth contributed their 
share to the cause at home. The boys met and dealt 
with roving bands of English foragers and gathered 
news for Bruce and his men, rallying support for their 
leader until the overwhelming victory came at Ban¬ 
nockburn. The historical and military background are 
true to history. Life in the great halls of the Scottish 
nobility during the 14th century is included. Surprise 
raids, ambushes, seiges, and battles sustain interest 
throughout the story. The fidelity and loyalty displayed 
are an excellent example for our young people, while 
the shortage of good fiction on this period makes it a 
worthwhile story for the younger high school student. 

Sister M. lldephonse, S.S.N.D., 

Academy of Our Lady, 

Chicago, Illinois 

* * * 

★★Pauli, Hertha 

Bernadette, Our Lady’s Little Servant 
Illustrated by Georges Vaux. Farrar. Jan. 23, 1956. 187p. 
$1.95. (Vision Books) 

Distinguished by its honesty, naturalness, lack of pre¬ 
tentiousness or any straining for effect, this story of “the 
girl with the poorest background in town” and the 
richest, most privileged experience of her generation is 
the finest of its series to date. The story carries Berna¬ 
dette from her 14th to her 22nd year, ending just 
before she had decided which community she would 
join, and covers the authenticated events of those years 
without gloss, exaggeration or apology. 

Concrete, exact details are well marshalled and made 
easy to keep in mind. The squalid, cold home, the 
harsh language of family and neighbors, Bernadette’s 
sickly, stunted body and her slow mind (slow to acquire 
book learning, that is) and the hysterical mob scenes, 
all are set out naturally and smoothly. But so, too, 
are Bernadette’s humility, patience and steadfastness, 
and the family’s integrity and self-respect. With a few 


craftsmanlike strokes, the author makes her central 
figure child-like and real, possessed of the peasant’s 
shrewdness and simplicity and the child’s enjoyment of 
an adult’s discomfiture. This is good storytelling. 

* * * 

★★Petry, Ann 

Harriet Tubman, Conductor on the Under¬ 
ground Railroad 

Crowell. Aug. 15, 1956. 247p. $2.75. 

A really fine biography of the Negro slave in Tidewater 
Maryland who had heard whisperings about freedom 
all her life, knew some of the slaves who escaped and 
some who did not, and discovered that her mother 
(and so herself) had been tricked out of her legal free¬ 
dom. Eventually, Harriet escaped—and then went 
back, time after time, until she had conducted 300 
slaves into free territory. Known throughout the South 
as the Moses of her people, she was feared by slave¬ 
holders, who offered rewards for her capture to the 
amountof $60,000, but was never caught. Her boast 
was: “On my underground railroad I nebber run my 
train off de track an’ I nebber los’ a passenger.” 

Closing each chapter is a page or half page which re¬ 
counts the political or social affairs dealing with the 
slow-growing abolitionist movement, as they corre¬ 
sponded to the various periods of her life. These, to¬ 
gether with unusually rich details about plantation life, 
and a pathetic, poignant tone to the book as a whole, 
as well as the boldly outlined picture of an indomi¬ 
table woman, offer rewarding reading to girls. An 
exciting, dramatic volume. 

* * * 

★Plotz, Helen (comp.) 

Imagination’s Other Place: Poems of Science 

Illustrated with wood engravings by Clare Leighton. Crowell. 
Sept. 15, 1955. 200p. $3.50. 

In a well-reasoned Preface and in introductions to the 
four sections of the anthology, the compiler points out 
the parallel between the disciplines of science and 
poetry, and how both try to establish order and find 
meaning in the physical world and the universe. Light 
and serious verse is categorized by subject: astronomy 
and geography, physics, mathematics and chemistry, 
biology and medicine, and the great men of science. 
Poets include Genesis and the Psalms, Emily Dickin¬ 
son, Francis Thompson, Blake, Shelley, Sandburg, E. B. 
White, W. H. Auden, Vachel Lindsay, Frost, Millay, 
McLeish, and other more obscure writers. 

It would be difficult to find a better way to ease a 
young science-fiction addict into acquaintance with 
verse than by introducing him to David McCord’s “Go 
fly a saucer,” or Archibald McLeish’s “Epistle to be left 
in the earth.” For youngsters with arithmetic trouble, 
Sandburg’s “Arithmetic” will strike a sympathetic 
chord. Geometry slaves will find their lot less unbearable 
if they memorize Emma Rounds’ “Plane Geometry.” 
And students who consider scholarship soft and sissy, 
not for he-men, may have their thinking re-oriented a 
bit when they read Sandburg’s acid “Mr. Attila, Aug¬ 
ust, 1945.” An unusual collection, this has wide possi¬ 
bilities for class and individual reading. The engrav¬ 
ings are beautifully symbolic. 
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★Poole, Lynn Diving for Science 

Pictures by Jeanne Bendick. Whittlesey. Oct. 19, 1955. 
160p. $2.75. 

A vigorous and stimulating introduction to the under¬ 
water world by way of the divers who explore its deeps 
for fun, for science and for profit. The author assumes 
that his 7th-10th grade readers may also be induced to 
dive some day, and describes various types of equip¬ 
ment used, warns of hazards to be avoided and pre¬ 
cautions to be taken, and comments on the adjustments 
humans must make to a watery world (i.e. cold and 
loss of body heat, refraction of light, composition of 
murky layers, and loss of color). The findings of vari¬ 
ous marine organizations and individuals are casually 
mentioned and the behavior of marine fauna with bad 
reputations described and sometimes defended. The 
importance to society of some of the marine researches 
under way (marine ecology, oil, sunken treasure, sea¬ 
weed and minerals) is well presented. And the final 
chapters describe most interestingly the ocean shelves, 
slopes, floor and abysses, and the development of 
underwater photography. The book has many possible 
uses: free reading for the adventure-minded, assigned 
reading for classes in science, geography and social stu¬ 
dies. It reads easily. Unfamiliar words are spelled 
out phonetically. The line drawings are often humor¬ 
ous and always helpful. 

* * * 

Ross, Frank, Jr. 

Superpower; the Story of Atomic Energy 
Lothrop. Nov. 7, 1955. 185p. photogs. $2.95. 

The narration of the story of atomic energy was a happy 
choice of method on the part of this author in his task 
of introducing and explaining to the lay reader the 
difficult concepts of atomic structure and behavior. 
In his opening chapter he traces developments from 
the first theorizing of Greek scientists to Fermi’s success 
at Chicago in 1942. This he tells with conciseness, 
clarity and drama. Thereafter, he considers in some 
detail the structure of the atom and later discoveries 
regarding it, and then surveys present research in the 
field, machines and plants devoted to research, the use 
of atomic energy by the military, and its use for peace¬ 
ful purposes. He ends with a forecast of probable 
developments in the rather near future. 

The book is enlightening and engrossing. The com¬ 
petence shown in the author’s former books on elec¬ 
tronics, jet propulsion, and allied technical subjects 
is in evidence here too. The book will be interesting 
to senior high pupils and to older readers as well. Its 
index will make it useful for occasional reference in the 
library. It is rich in photographic illustration and 
diagram. 

The social concern of the author with respect to the 
use of atomic energy is evident in much of the book. 
The effectiveness of his concern is negated in great 
measure by his perfunctory consideration of the ethics 
only to commend our government tersely for its fore¬ 
warning of Japan and to contrast this action with the 
“ruthless . . . Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor.” His 
own very skillful analysis of the tremendous power 
of the atom points up the moral judgment as a puny 
one. He cannot, of course, be blamed for what he 
quotes from General Farrell’s report concerning the 


jubilation of the scientists present at the first trial 
explosion at Alamogordo Air Base. That account of 
enthusiastic shouts and gleeful embracings, set against 
the later description of the Japanese cities destroyed 
and against our present “balance of terror,” is not less 
than ghoulish. Considerations such as these will doubt¬ 
less be made by the thoughtful reader of this book. 
The fact that the book prompts them will make it an 
asset in the high school study of present international 
relations and moral problems, as well as good reading 
on the scientific side. 

Clara C. Glenn, 

St. Thomas Military Academy, 

St. Paul, Minnesota 

* * * 

Sherburne, Zoa Almost April 

Morrow. Jan. 25, 1956. 224p. $2.75. 

A junior novel about Karen Hale, almost 17 years old, 
whose parents had been divorced and who, after her 
mother died, went to live with her father and his new 
wife, prepared to be very unhappy. An interim period 
of living with her maternal grandmother, who had 
not helped her parents’ marriage to last, contributed 
something to Karen’s readjustment to her new home 
in Oregon, until she and her father disagreed violently 
about her friendship with a 19-year-old boy he con¬ 
sidered a delinquent. Only their mutual concern about 
the new baby brother’s serious illness brought under¬ 
standing and trust to the two of them. The boy’s join¬ 
ing the Navy removed from the scene the cause of their 
disagreement. 

Characters in the book are admirably handled, and the 
theme of charity and understanding is subtly empha¬ 
sized throughout. The cynical but loyal and otherwise 
fine boy had been one of a youthful gang which at¬ 
tempted to rob Karen’s father’s service station. The 
girl’s grandmother was critical and complaining and 
close with her money. And her mother had been a 
light-hearted but poor housekeeper. Her father and 
his second wife are skillfully portrayed as kind and lack¬ 
ing in vindictiveness, anxious only that the new-come 
daughter shall be happy and protected. 

Three situations in the book may prevent full accept¬ 
ance in Catholic high schools: (1) Father’s remarriage 
before his first wife’s death, though this can be estab¬ 
lished only by scrutiny of the book’s chronology, may 
be overlooked entirely by girl readers, and may repre¬ 
sent an inadvertent slip on the part of the author. (2) 
Karen’s defiance of her father’s instructions not to 
meet the boy again. It is the boy who decides at that 
meeting that they must not see each other again, and 
who signs up for the Navy to prevent future meetings. 
The fact that Father comes around to appreciate the 
boy does not ease this situation. (3) Grandmother’s 
capitulation, after Karen’s promise to return to live 
with her on condition of a loan to see the baby through 
an operation, is a bit too fortuitous and pat. On the 
other hand, Father’s decision that Karen shall not 
return to her grandmother’s house in spite of the loan 
is poor bargain-keeping. All of which is unfortunate, 
since the book is very readable and for some values 
eminently sound. 

The author has published short stories in Catholic 
Home Journal and Extension. 
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LITERARY GUILD—MARCH SELECTION 

Brick, John Jubilee 

Doubleday. Mar. 1, 1956. 320p. $3.95. 

When Abe Lincoln called for volunteers to man the 
Northern Armies, recruits flocked to the colors, and 
after sketchy training, went marching off to war and 
glory to the music of a band and the cheers of those 
who stayed behind. Since most of the regiments were 
state-commissioned and the officers frequently politi¬ 
cally appointed, training was somewhat sketchy and 
regiments were often hurled into battle with insufficient 
preparation and consequent oversized casualty lists. 
When, in 1862, Jeff Barnes was recalled from desk 
soldiering which had occupied most of his time since 
graduation from West Point in 1861, he determined 
that the 195th New York volunteers, the regiment 
raised from his home area around Highland Landing 
on the Hudson, would not suffer from inadequate train¬ 
ing. Disappointed when the colonelcy went to the 
local Congressman, Jeff as Lieutenant-Colonel never- 
the less applied strict Regular Army discipline and 
fashioned the regiment into a hard marching, well 


trained unit. In doing so, he earned the respect but 
not the affection of the men and officers. Duty, Honor 
and Country were his driving motives and he subordi¬ 
nated everything to them. A whirlwind courtship 
ended in the marriage of Jeff and Kathleen Boudrye. 

The regiment first “saw the elephant” in the bloody 
maelstrom of Gettysburg; but, thanks to Jeff’s training, 
acquitted itself honorably. The colonel was killed and 
Jeff assumed his place. Jeff was wounded in a later 
skirmish and went home to convalesce. Both his and 
Kate’s families were upset over his failure to show 
favoritism to his brother and brother-in-law and a rift 
began to develop between him and Kate; especially 
when he left to rejoin his regiment after he had learned 
that it was being transferred to the Army of the Ten¬ 
nessee, just as their baby developed a serious attack of 
dysentery. The baby died; but Jeff remained with the 
regiment, thus deepening the rift. 

In Tennessee they participated in the Battle of Lookout 
Mountain. Jeff lost his arm in the battle and Kate 
came to stay with him but left when Jeff forced her 
brother’s resignation from the regiment because of his 
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irregular conduct. Jeff himself was convinced that his 
career was finished and wished to resign but Sherman 
persuaded him to remain in command and he parti¬ 
cipated in the siege of Atlanta and the famous march 
to the sea. Jeff was made a brigadier by Sherman but 
was killed in the last skirmish just before Johnston 
surrendered. 

This is the story of a man who sacrificed almost every¬ 
thing to his concept of duty, who felt that strict adher¬ 
ence to discipline and training would end the war more 
quickly, who sacrificed love and friendship in what he 
considered the best interests of his country. But more 
than that, it is the story of a volunteer regiment during 
the Civil War and the story of Billy Sherman’s way 
of fighting and the campaign through Georgia. As a 
Civil War book it is very well done in broadly sweep¬ 
ing yet understanding strokes. It is not a great story 
but it is an interesting one. Although the general 
morality is good the inclusion of certain matters renders 
the book suitable only for adults. 

Leonard N. Wolf, Ph.D., 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Cary, Joyce A House of Children 

Harper. Feb. 29, 1956. 276p. $3.50. 

The Joyce Cary of Mister Johnson, A Fearful Joy, The 
Horse’s Mouth and Herself Surprised comes now to the 
gladsome reader in a new light. The conniver of the 
incongruous and the contriver of the humor of release 
has, in A House of Children, become poet, dreamer 
and gay contemplative of our vanished yesterdays. This 
is a novel about children but it is not a child’s book. 
Rather is it the fruit of the mature mind sifting back 
through the miscellanea of memory and by means of 
the chemistry of imagination distilling out the golden 
drops of happy days. 

“. . . we were so much children that grown-ups could not 
even be seen. I don’t remember any of them above the knee 
before I was seven; but the faces of children surround me, 
and all of them, shouting, laughing, weeping, furious or 
affectionate, are full of impatience. We were always in a 
hurry for the next thing, the next game, tomorrow, our 
birthdays, a party, a sail, supper. The present fell out of 
our hands like a new toy at Christmas, before we knew what 
it was for.” 

“We were growing drunk with expectation, which was in¬ 
creasing all the time. For in us children it was a pure 
passion and never checked itself for reason. It burned on its 
own fuel so that its size had no relation to its source; we 
were often in a fever for something so trifling that we had 
forgotten it before it arrived.” 

Visions of silken cloud, purling tongues of foam, fishing 
villages cluttered with the bric-a-brac of the trade, a 
blade of grass, the ecstasy of a bit of junk, a moment 
in a sun-drenched landscape, the marvels of matter and 
the madness of a moment, all these and other lovely 
magic flow through the novel bejewelled by poetic in¬ 
sight. Evelyn Corner, the narrator, describes the life 
of Dunamara in Ireland as he shared it with swarms 
of cousins and his brother during the long summer holi¬ 
days. Each path and road, nook and dell takes on 
enchantment as he tells of it, even as every incident, 
practical joke or game, swells to the proportions possible 
only in the world of the child’s experience. 


The subtle psychological inter-play between Pinto, the 
eccentric tutor, and Delia, one of the more favored 
female cousins, re-echoes the best of Dickens. The 
journey of the stowaways on Roffey’s old boat which 
served as tender to pick up passengers from the Liver¬ 
pool steamer is a masterpiece of childhood excitement 
at the forbidden and terror at the unknown. Philip’s 
practical jokes on Harry and Evelyn, especially his play 
on the boys’ terror of ghosts, leave a backwash of won¬ 
der at what we too once believed. Pinto’s imitations, 
the children’s play, the journey with the aunts, uncover 
the total immersion of the child in his own world while 
at the same time they reveal his incomprehension of 
the world of adults. 

Not the least intriguing of the many laudable facets of 
Mr. Cary’s work, is the delicate sensitivity with which 
he portrays Evelyn’s growing awareness that Delia 
somehow, somewhere, at no precise given point of time, 
suddenly slips out of the world of childhood and grows 
up. Frances had preceded her and Philip and Robert 
show signs of following too. The tragic undertone is 
skillfully buried in Evelyn’s life of excitement and 
wonder, but it is there nevertheless. It recalls the 
reader to his own present sweetened and saddened by 
happinesses lost but not beyond recall. 

Read A House of Children for its story, for its prose, for 
its music, for its heart. 

Victor R. Yanitelli, S.J., Ph.D., 

Fordham University, 

New York, New York 

* * * 

Kavinoky, Bernice Honey from a Dark Hive 

Rinehart. Feb. 27, 1956. 271p. $3.75. 

This is the story of Judith Harris and Pietro D’Angelo. 
It takes place in Walton, Pennsylvania, a mythical but 
supposedly typical coal town midway between sag and 
slag. There is a mine in town where Pete works. 
There is also a Catholic Church where Pete and Judy 
meet at Bingo games prior to dashing off for dalliance. 
And there is also a mountain. 

Neither the mine nor the church are fully entered into 
in this story, and neither is the conflict of a Jewish girl 
and Catholic boy in love. The mountain provides a 
place of assignation and ultimately tombstones for Pete 
who is caught in a cave-in and killed. 

When Judy returns to Walton after graduating from a 
Pittsburgh college, her first stop is the home of a former 
high school teacher, Mrs. James. There Judy meets 
Pete whom she knew and worshipped from afar in 
high school. 

On Mrs. James’ porch, “an oasis of coolness” on a 
dusty, hot afternoon, Pietro and Judy take a long look 
at each other. Pete, “. . . his shoulders against the 
rail, his arms swelling out from the rolled white sleeves 
of his shirt,” makes Judy “. . . in the quiet of the bees 
vibrant zing pouring around her thicker than honey 
. . . aware of the spreading damp spots under her 
arms. . . .” Throughout another 260 pages, this aware¬ 
ness grows and grows, amid bees and birds and lots of 
honey (some of it pretty thick-flowing), all of which 
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leaves the reader wishing for a cool oasis of his own 
in which to escape the novel’s stifling heat. 

Long ago, rather fully and quite successfully, Abie’s 
Irish Rose treated the problems that arise when Jew 
and Catholic love and wish to marry. There was some 
real depth, warmth (as opposed to heat), and humor 
in the story of two young people whose real love ran 
counter to centuries of tradition, custom and culture 
on either side. 

Honey from a Dark Hive is not a worthy successor to 
such a story, largely because of its superficiality. The 
Church never enters the lives of Pete and Judy except 
as a place to play Bingo, and the rapprochement be¬ 
tween the two is one of sensual infatuation rather than 
love. 

Moreover, the conflicts of intermarriage, so blatant in 
the sociology of the ’20’s are no longer sharp enough 
plotwise to elicit sympathy and sustain reader interest 
in a novel. 

Honey from a Dark Hive would be just another rabbit- 
hutch romance running riot on the bookshelves, were 
it not for the prose prowess of its author. Miss Kavi- 
noky endows a story with eye appeal when putting it 
on paper. She has a facile, inviting and invigorating 
style. Unfortunately her similes are sweatily sensual. 
Adult fare, perhaps, but hardly the type of book for 
an adolescent’s Lenten reading list. 

Arthur L. North, 

Daily News, 

New York, New York 

♦ * * 

Kirst, Hans Helmut The Revolt of Gunner Asch 
Little, Brown. Feb. 29, 1956. 3lip. $3.95. 

In the early days of Hitler’s rule, Gunner Asch was a 
member of the artillery of the Wehrmacht. He cus¬ 
tomarily found many ways of avoiding arduous duties, 
gaining a reputation as a model soldier and ingratiating 
himself with his NCO’s even while cheating them at 
cards and obtaining his own objectives without them. 
One day Asch, in an effort to get his weekend pass, 
lied to his corporal. Endeavoring to assist his friend, 
Gunner Vierbein, he involved Vierbein in the lie also. 

A concatenation of circumstances, including Vierbein’s 
own sensitivity and naivete, the troop commander’s 
absolute dependence on his sergeant-major, the ser¬ 
geant-major’s suspicions of his wife, and the like, re¬ 
sults in Vierbein’s becoming the object of simultaneous 

scrutiny by all his superiors. This leads naturally to 
his being made a universal scapegoat, suffering brutally 
inhuman and callously indifferent treatment. News of 
family difficulties causes Vierbein’s complete breakdown 
and his attempted suicide. 

Asch is able to frustrate the suicide attempt, but the 
act makes him aware of an insensate and idiotic bar¬ 
barism in the military system. He decides to challenge 
it, defy it, and meet it head-on in a struggle that will 
arouse all to awareness of its stupidity. His revolt takes 
the form of mutinous conduct against one after an¬ 
other of his superiors. Always, however, he shrewdly 
protects himself within the literal reading of the regu¬ 


lations. In the presence of his perfect-soldier corporal 
he lies in bed fifteen minutes after reveille. He defies 
a mess officer by weighing all rations while he is on 
mess duty. He tricks a sergeant into filing a false 
report on ammunition expended. He either shoots at, 
or procures another to shoot at his sergeant-major twice. 
He administers a physical beating to a major, a medical 
officer who has groundlessly pronounced Asch not 
mentally responsible for his rebellious actions and who 
therefore suffers the logical consequence of his diag¬ 
nosis. But, with all of these violent insurgencies, Asch 
finds that instead of rousing the lions of Prussianism 
against himself and precipitating a cause celebre, he 
has succeeded only in perturbing a lot of sheep into 
milling about. 

The battery commander, trained in the system and 
more discerning than his underlings, perceives the 
shrewdness of Asch’s campaign, deposits all reports 
against him in the waste-basket, reorganizes the battery 
and quells the revolt by ignoring it. Vierbein, a perfect 
object for the system, is overwhelmed by it into con¬ 
formity; and Asch is completely confounded by being 
promoted. 

Essentially the thesis of this novel is a bitter one. All 
military necessities are militarism, in its view, and all 
militarism is irrrational and sub-human. But so strong 
is the machine that it can grind down all opposition 
except the most intelligent and daring. And when it 
encounters such exceptional resistance the system still 
triumphs by ignoring, twisting aside and plowing on. 
However, although the novel is fundamentally serious, 
the irony of its story and the understated humor of 
most of its episodes are sufficient to make it stand even 
as a comic work. Considering the relative brevity of 
the book, there is a host of carefully created characters; 
from the battery commander down through all the 
NCO’s to the private soldiers, there are varied types 
and recognizable individuals, all quickly and strikingly 
delineated. 

All in all, for absorbing narrative, simple and graceful 
style, deft characterization, and fusion of thesis (agree¬ 
able or not) with story material, The Revolt of Gunner 
Asch. adds up to a first-rate work as humor or social 
analysis. A flippant handling of sex, not overdone in 
view of the barracks-square background, limits the suit¬ 
ability of the novel to mature readers. 

Clinton J. Maguire, 

West River, Maryland 

* * * 

McGovern, James Fraiilein 

Crown. Feb. 15, 1956. 312p. $3.50. 

So far as I know this is the first novel written by James 
McGovern, who spent the period from 1949 to 1954 
in Germany as an employee of our State Department 
and other governmental agencies. This book is an 
account of what happened to Erika Angermann of 
Dresden in the interval from 1945 to 1955. In the 
former year, in February, she was nearly killed in the 
utterly barbarous and completely unjustifiable bombing 
of Dresden by the English and the Americans. In the 
summer of 1955, when the story ends, Erika, as the 
wife of a considerably older and very rich American, 
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has returned to Germany for a visit. Meanwhile nearly 
everything that can happen to a woman had happened 
to her, as you will admit if you will read this novel. 
It is all related very plainly and calmly, with a marked 
spirit of detachment. The single objective of most 
Germans in the period from the end of World War II 
until about 1950 was simply to continue living, no mean 
accomplishment in those difficult years. Many women 
seemed to find it necessary not to be too particular 
about the means employed to reach that important 
objective. 

Blasted out of Dresden by the Allied raid, Erika man¬ 
aged to get to Berlin, where an uncle lived. She moved 
into his house, even though it was already being shared 
by another single girl as well as by a butcher and his 
wife. Then came the Russians. McGovern makes 
clear the absorption of the Russians in women and 
watches, in that order. Erika makes the best of a bad 
situation by selecting a comparatively clean Russian 
and living with him in her uncle’s home. Tiring of 
him, that is of the Russian, she manages to have him 
erased by the Russians themselves. Then her former 
fiance, Irmfried Freiherr von Diesborn, late of the 
German army, reappears but very sensibly decides not 
to add Erika to his already sufficiently complicated 
struggle for existence. Life became harder and harder 
for Erika as she found herself employed by the strangest 
people for the strangest reasons. The author makes 
the struggle for existence in post-war Germany under¬ 
standable. He makes no effort to glorify the American 
occupation, but neither does he make it any more 
stupid than it was. 

Erika’s efforts to leave Germany by marrying a penni¬ 
less American Negro soldier, with whom she had been 
living without benefit of clergy, failed, but luck at¬ 
tended her and later placed a rich American business 
man beside her at the altar. Not intended for the high 
school crowd, this hard bitten novel is suitable for 
intelligent adults. 

Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 

Loyola University, 

Chicago, Illinois 

* * * 

Richter, Hans Werner 

They Fell from God’s Hands 
Translated from the German by Geoffrey Sainsbury. Dutton. 
Feb. 28, 1956. 349p. $4.95. 

War is a terrible curse for the human family. Many 
authors have tried in their own way to bring home 
this truth, whether by accounts of vast devastation 
wrought upon whole cities in a single hour, or in 
lengthy novels portraying the unhappy consequences 
of man’s hatred of his fellows. 

They Fell from God’s Hands attempts this same objec¬ 
tive, in a most difficult way. The first chapters intro¬ 
duce ten unrelated persons, all of middle European 
nationality, and somehow caught in the vortex of the 
war. A Polish Jew, a Czech housewife, a Red-army 
soldier, all ten are brought into the story early, which 
then moves from one isolated incident to another, 
from the fighting fronts in Russia, to Africa, to the 
United States, and to the Near East. Underlying all 
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is the bitterness of fate, the abandonment by God, 
which overwhelms the lives of these persons. Here we 
see the consequence of great wars, not in political or 
military terms, but in the broken homes and shattered 
lives of the little unimportant people who make up so 
much of the human family. 

Despite the awkwardness of the format of his plot, 
the author, Hans Richter, has handled his story with 
great skill. The message certainly comes through, with¬ 
out the confusion that might have been expected with 
so many independent characters. 

It is evident that the author is a gifted writer, capable 
of telling a captivating story conveying a significant 
message. From this present work, as in his earlier novel 
published in this country, it unfortunately seems that 
he is much more aware of what he is against than of 
what he is for. He offers no solutions through the 
medium of any of his characters of how to face up to 
real and stark evil. It is a tragedy that so long after 
the Christian revelation none of his characters (perhaps 
in this, only too true to life) turn to God to find a 
meaning in the sufferings inflicted upon them. 

At this point in our collective human experience, is it 
still necessary to argue the ruthlessness of total war, or 
its savagery, or its peculiar de-humanizing quality? 
These things can easily be forgotten, it is true, so that 
Hans Richter is worth reading. 

It seems, however, that his best work is yet to come, 
when he chooses a more constructive viewpoint, one 
which deserves the technical skill he can bring to his 
task. 

Brother D. John, F.S.C., Ph.D., 

Dean, LaSalle College, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Shaplen, Robert A Forest of Tigers 

Knopf. Feb. 13, 1956. 373p. $3.95. 

Robert Shaplen has been to Indo-China and studied its 
political and racial problems. He has witnessed and 
knows the irreconcilable aspirations, conflicting loyal¬ 
ties, and mercenary expediencies that defeat national 
unity and constructive compromise within the country. 
In A Forest of Tigers he tries to show these dissensions 
through a desultory plot acted out by unrealized char¬ 
acters who never become vital to the reader because 
they have only mechanical interest for the author. 
The one basic fault with the book is that it attempts 
to make a novel out of material that would be more 
coherent, emphatic, and convincing as a personal record 
of about one-third the length. 

Basically five groups in the strife are viewed: (1) the 
supporters of the Communist-dominated Vietminh; (2) 
the French forces and their allies in the French-spon¬ 
sored government of Bao Dai; (3) those Vietnamese 
who want to be rid of both the Communists and the 
French; (4) trimmers and opportunists who vacillate 
from side to side as price or prospect dictates; (5) the 
American colony, well-meaning but bungling in its 
efforts to “ride two tigers” by remaining friendly to the 
French without becoming party to French colonialism, 
and at the same time cultivating native good will and 
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self-sufficiency under the Point Four program. As the 
double crosses, triple alliances, and quadruple sinuosit- 
ties multiply, the reader suddenly realizes that he is 
lost in the maze because he has been trying to perceive 
a central pattern of narrative where none exists, where¬ 
as the atuhor stands detached and observes merely that 
it is a maze. 

The figure who does most to tie the disparate elements 
together is Adam Patch, American consul in Saigon 
about 1950, when Hanoi and southern Viet-Nam faced 
the Communist threat from the North. He is at odds 
with Smythe, the American Minister, over policies that 
he regards as too closely tied to the French. Under¬ 
mining by a jealous vice-consul widens the breach, and 
two personal alliances formed by Patch finally bring a 
complete rupture. 

The first of these is with a beautiful Eurasian divorcee, 
Genevieve, who becomes his mistress and has the 
dominant feminine role. She seems to share his views 
as well as his bed, but actually she is double-dealing 
as an agent for the French while secretly serving as a 
spy for Cau Minh Thien, who heads the Communist 
Committee for the South. Patch is shrewd enough 
not to be caught by this Mata Hari, but the liaison 
weakens his official position and makes him suspiciously 
cautious in the second alliance that develops. 

This is with a refugee Annamite doctor, Tran Phan 
Dang, who seeks a hearing at the ministry for a changed 
American policy. He brings evidence that the Ameri¬ 
cans should divorce themselves from Bao Dai and the 
French, and cultivate the Vietnamese for their own 
sake on an isolated basis. Failing to convince Smythe 
that he is not a Communist, Dang enlists Patch’s help 
with the director of the Point Four program to by-pass 
the minister by forming an independent project of 
economic commandos. The effort is sabotaged, how¬ 
ever, and the culmination of Patch’s Indo-Chinese 
career comes amid the Saigon riots fomented by Cau. 
Dang is assassinated; Genevieve is exposed and sen¬ 
tenced to death by the French; Smythe, who never sees 
things straight, arranges Patch’s recall to Washington 
for consorting with Vietnamese who reportedly befriend 
Americans into a trap. In doing so he gets rid of the 
one man, in Shaplen’s view, who really understood the 
problem and the people. 

Gamblers, gun-smugglers, a frustrated secretary, as¬ 
sorted rogues, and blind officials contort the labyrinth 
considerably more than this simplification can show. 
One is never quite sure who is “on first,” but evidently 
that uncertainty is precisely Indo-China as Shaplen 
saw it. His report is admirably well-intentioned and 
evidently well informed; but it is not satisfying as a 
novel because both plot and characters are contrived 
too wholly for the exposition of setting. The account 
is properly limited to adult interest and judgment. 

George E. Grauel, Ph.D., 

John Carroll University, 

Cleveland 18, Ohio 

* * * 

Connolly, Cyril The Golden Horizon 

University Books, Inc. Feb. 20, 1956. 596p. $6.00. 

In January, 1940, Stephen Spender, Peter Watson, and 
Cyril Connolly joined in founding Horizon, probably 


the most important of all English avant-garde periodi¬ 
cals. The policy, simply put, was “pursuit of quality,” 
and Connolly recalls an initial triple division of re¬ 
sponsibility: “Peter Watson’s main interests were mod¬ 
ern painting and music, mine were literature and psy¬ 
chology, Spender’s poetry and politics.” Quickly, how¬ 
ever, Connolly came to dominate the venture editori¬ 
ally while Watson subsidized it financially: “the key 
to Horizon lies in the Bouvard-Pecuchet relationship 
between Peter Watson and myself. As Hardy, I emu¬ 
lated his despair, as Laurel, he financed my optimism.” 

At Christmas in 1949 Horizon died. The editorial 
swan song cited three chief causes: the sterile philis¬ 
tinism of British non-support, only temporarily offset 
by American interest (6,000 of the 9,000 subscribers 
were American); the lack of worthy material from 
talents “unwilling to write except for dollars”; and 
Connolly’s hope that a year’s suspension for writing 
would banish his own staleness. The expected revival 
never materialized, but the ten-year life of Horizon re¬ 
mains one of the most brilliant collections of contem¬ 
porary literature. 

Connolly proved himself not only a graceful writer but 
also an editor of intellectual depth, sensitive apprecia¬ 
tion, and rigorous standards. Into his magazine, to 
name only a few, he gathered such writers as Eliot, 
Isherwcod, Lewis, Waugh, and Huxley from England; 
Trilling, Wilson, McCarthy, and Welty from America; 
Gide, Croce, Santayana, Malroux, Eluard, and Koestler 
from the continent. Connolly did not subscribe to all 
the ideologies thus represented, but he was interested 
in the magic of humanity and valued all work that 
artistically revealed personality. Thus the stories, 
poems, paintings, memoirs, and polemics came to be 
not only a literary record but also a social document. 

The Golden Horizon is Connolly’s attempt to reduce 
Horizon’s ten thousand pages to one volume. Severe 
excisions obviously were necessary. His own editorials 
have been previously anthologized. Materials on paint¬ 
ing, music, sculpture, and architecture are reserved for 
possible collection by Watson. Finally, elimination of 
obsolete and immiscible pieces arrived at the decision 
of “Literature only.” Even so, however, the collection 
excludes items otherwise reprinted, glorified book re¬ 
views, and essays on living writers. 

The arrangement of what was left is into five sections. 
First is “ Horizon’s History of the War.” This assem¬ 
blage gives a striking, impressionistic re-creation of all 
the moods—horror, hope, cruelty, monotony, aspira¬ 
tion, despair—that war brings. It features some fine 
poems by Keyes, Lewis, Spender, MacNeice, Binyon, 
and Raine; a starkly simple report on Belsen by Moore- 
head; a political duel between H. G. Wells and Orwell; 
and personal recollections of the African fighting by 
Robin Campbell and Cecil Beaton. 

The “Entertainments” that follow are chiefly fiction, 
some admittedly shizoid and many less than relaxing, 
but they represent Horizon’s purely pleasurable con¬ 
tent. They range from the serenity of Logan Pearsall 
Smith to a depressing study of sexual disparity by Mo¬ 
ravia. Best of all is Richardson’s “Way Out in the 
Continuum,” a hilarious satire of atomic-age science 
fiction. 
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it suits her to pack them up in the dry ice of some 
dramatic irony. The effect of all this is far more tire¬ 
some than that of the would-be humorist who must 
load his every utterance with a fillip of fun. Sylvia 
Warner’s style, certainly one of high lapidary finish, 
but frequently overbred and preciously mannered, only 
serves to carry out the impression of toney contempt 
for the author’s British kin, aristocrat and commoner 
alike. It is significant that the first-person viewpoint 
of the story “The Children’s Grandmother” gives that 
narrative a genuine humanity that the others, poison- 
penned in too much author comment, definitely do 
lack. Ironically enough, this story, which comes closest 
to the formula type of short fiction so offensive to the 
Chekov cultists, impressed this reviewer as being the 
most aesthetically sound of the seventeen. 

Thomas Rowan, C.SS.R., 

St. Mary’s College, 

Northeast, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Conquist, Mabel Bianca 

Putnam. Feb. 24, 1956. 348p. $4.00. 

Renaissance Italy has been the setting for many a lusty 
and adventurous tale of romance and intrigue that 
catches only the surface lust for life and love and 
power, without portraying any of the deeper drives so 
characteristic of that age. Such is the present novel 
which is a story of a young girl’s search for love, laid 
against a background of intrigue and adventure. When 
Bernardo del Leoni was about to extract a dukedom 
from Ferrante of Naples, he and his entire family was 
destroyed by that evil monarch, saving only a grandson 
and a grand-daughter, Nikki and Bianca, who were 
rescued by their nurse and raised as peasants. 

Some ten years later, when Bianca was sixteen, she 
was discovered in a mountain village by Pietro, Count 
of Riccatena, while he was in search of Alberto od 
Domena who had been living as a hermit since his 
uncle usurped his dukedom. Alberto accepts Pietro’s 
invitation to attempt the recovery of Domena and, al¬ 
though he had educated Nikki and Bianca and loved 
them, in his quest for power he was willing to take 
any quick means to secure their safety. So, Bianca is 
quickly betrothed and married to Vittorino, a soldier 
in Count Pietro’s army and a sullen, physically twisted 
incompetent he proves to be. 

The story then unfolds about Bianca’s attempts to find 
love with Vittorino, with Count Pietro, with a dashing 
young blade named Enrico Gonzaga; and, finally, with 
Roderigo, the Count’s hunchbacked fool, but also a 
man of wit and sympathy. There are a dozen plot 
complications in which Bianca maintains and loses her 
virtue as she moves through the intricacies of a small 
Italian court. Adventure and intrigue are capped by a 
final hazardous gamble which ends in successful refuge 
with Duke Alberto for Roderigo and Bianca. The story 
is, nonetheless, exceedingly thin and has little interest 
other than the adventure involved. The main char¬ 
acters are merely surface caricatures; the psychological 
paths along which Bianca makes her way to happiness 
are unnecessarily involved. There is only a dim shadow 
of morality in the final decision. As a whole, there¬ 


fore, the story seems to have little literary value, though 
it may be suitable for adult readers, and them only. 

* * * 

Stuart, W. J. Forbidden Planet 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. Feb. 27, 1956. 184p. $3.00. 

Based on the MGM Cinemascope production of the 
same name, this is a tale of chilling adventure in 
science fiction. Commander Adams was sent to a 
planet of a distant star to discover the fate of an earlier 
expedition. He found only two survivors, Dr. Morbius, 
the leader of the prior expedition, and his daughter, 
Altaira. Some mysterious force is attacking the entire 
expedition. Morbius is discovered to be semi-insane 
because of delving into the knowledge of a lost race, 
the Krell, who had attained almost to perfection. Their 
disappearance and the mysterious force are finally ex¬ 
plained as a new life-form their science had created. 
The expedition escaped and the solar system was saved 
by destroying the planet. Poor science fiction, second- 
rate adventure—a bit of sex and some profanity, these 
combine to render the book suitable for adults only and 
scarcely worth reading. 

* * * 

Campbell, Patricia The Royal Anne Tree 

Macmillan. Feb. 21, 1956. 252p. $3.50. 

The scene of this novel is laid in the Pacific North¬ 
west. There, in the days preceding the Civil War, the 
Vane family comes to find better things, only to have 
both parents die soon after their arrival. The daughter, 
Louise, just fourteen years old, finds refuge with a large 
family named Felty as a maidservant. After a year 
of hard work, an uncle of the Felty family who has 
recently lost his wife pays a visit and proposes marriage 
to Louise. When Louise accidentally overhears a con¬ 
versation between the Uncle and Mrs. Felty she mis¬ 
interprets remarks to mean that she is no longer appre¬ 
ciated by the family; so, she decides to marry Uncle 
Herman to find the security of a home. 

The marriage is a mistake. Herman is a miser whose 
only interest in having a wife is the work she can do, 
the meals she can cook and her presence on the farm 
to guard the gold he had hidden there, whenever he is 
away selling his produce and collecting more money. 
Louise is kept from all human contacts except for a 
few stolen visits with her nearest neighbors during 
Herman’s absences. Into this situation steps a young, 
handsome, half-Indian free-booter who has decided 
to settle down and make a stake by logging. Herman, 
suspicious that all visitors have designs on his hoard 
and detesting Indians even more, has a fight with this 
Tom Wolfkill. In trying to separate the pair, Louise 
falls into Tom’s arms just after he has knocked out her 
husband and learns what it means to be touched with 
tenderness. From this time, the marriage to Herman 
becomes not only a mistake but a horror, especially 
after an unsuspected neighbor steals part of Herman’s 
gold. 

Louise has just decided to leave Herman and steal 
away in the night when her now half-crazy husband 
hears a prowler. In trying to keep Herman from kill¬ 
ing the thief, Louise grabs the nearest weapon, a pitch- 
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fork, and kills him. In the trial for her life, she dis¬ 
dains the easy way out and tells her story. 

The authoress asks her readers to imagine a situation 
in which the attitude toward money, women and mar¬ 
riage (non-sacramental marriage) is considerably dif¬ 
ferent than it is today. Regarding marriage she is suc¬ 
cessful enough: the heroine realizing the physical at¬ 
traction of Tom Wolfkill has the courage to send him 
away; and he, in turn, has the gallantry to go. This 
she makes plausible. With regard to the attitude to¬ 
ward money and women 100 years ago, Miss Campbell 
does not help the reader enough to imagine the basic 
situation. Granted her premises, however, she suc¬ 
ceeds in drawing her characters well and in maintain¬ 
ing adult, if predominantly female, interest in a tale 
filled with psychological overtones. 

William Schweder, SJ., 

Georgetown University, 

Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Scott, J. M. Sea-Wyf 

Dutton. Feb. 20, 1956. 255p. $3.50. 

This tense novel is an adventure and mystery story, 
written in an effective rather than an elegant style. 
The adventure arises from four people, three men and 
a woman, cast adrift on a six-by-four foot raft, in the 
South Pacific, during World War II. A British lawyer 
known as Bulldog, an Irish ne’er-do-well called Biscuit, 
a one-legged Asian dubbed Number Four, and an elu¬ 
sive woman nicknamed Sea-Wyf find themselves 
cramped together for agonizing days and nights, beset 
by hunger and thirst, questing for land which they 
finally come upon, though not to end their adventures. 

The mystery is derived from the threat of one of these 
four—years after the adventure—to publish an account 
of their fourteen weeks together, during which time 
primitive and feral love and hate were asserted some¬ 
what disastrously. With exciting adventure and taunt¬ 
ing suspense, the story races to an extraordinary climax. 

What is so exceptional about this tale is that it could 
have provided considerable latitude for titillating sen¬ 
sationalism and tawdry heroics. Instead it discloses 
the plight of the four victims of a Japanese torpedo 
with a commendable reticence. Stark sensuality and 
revolting brutality are thrust aside for a convincing 
account of the palpable relationships which prevailed 
among these four unfortunates. The conduct of Sea- 
Wyf, in particular, evokes reverence not only from her 
companions but also from the reader, a reverence that 
is inexplicably granted and only understood at the end. 
The mysterious nature of Sea-Wyf, with her command¬ 
ing but charming control of the three men, is deftly 
communicated without being mawkish or maudlin. 
Then the unexpected finale answers all the questions 
which have assailed the reader throughout the progress 
of the narrative. 

Also pictured imaginatively and immediately are the 
perils of the vast and inhospitable ocean. Cleanly 
etched, too, is the toll exacted from the castaways 
when food and water are no longer to be had. Even 
the emotional tautness which the imprisoning raft im¬ 


poses upon them is graphically wrought. Finally, how¬ 
ever, the reader is borne through such harrowing ex¬ 
periences to his delight and gratitude, for he is hypno¬ 
tized and lulled by the intangible spell of Sea-Wyf 
whom he can never forget. Nor should he, for Sea-Wyf 
is well worth remembering. 

Brendan Larnen, O.P., 

Providence College, 

Providence 8, Rhode Island 

* * * 

Karp, David All Honorable Men 

Knopf. Feb. 20, 1956. 3lip. $3.95. 

There was a time when poets considered themselves 
the dedicated representatives and spokesmen of all 
their fellowmen, and it is significant that this lofty 
view of a poetical ministry obtained generally when 
poetry was thought the more respectable vehicle of 
expression. Shelley put it down in black and white in 
his Defense of Poetry, and even as late an author as 
Tennyson believed it. In Shelley’s case, the exercise 
of his profession had a distinct political aspect. He 
sought to rally freedom-loving men to the cause of the 
oppressed, and colored his poetry, not always for the 
better, with his political views. His pictures of Ozy- 
mandias and of Swellfoot the Tyrant will not soon be 
forgotten, although the despots of the day are not so 
easily recalled. It is not strange, therefore, that in the 
present dispute over the propriety or feasibility of 
loyalty-hearings, that our authors should be to the fore 
in protesting against what they regard as an invasion 
of men’s basic rights. The conflict is sharp and bitter, 
and David Karp has found in it material for a novel, 
All Honorable Men. 

Briefly,the Story runs like this: Milo Dexter Burney, a 

well-known and articulate liberal who personally has 
no Communist taint, is persuaded to resign a high post 
in a liberal Foundation to head an Institute which will 
do for conservatism what Dr. Burney has been doing 
for liberalism. The offer is a challenge to his sense of 
democratic fair-dealing and, against the advice of more 
shrewd allies, Dr. Burney throws in his lot with a group 
whose political background and thinking he instinctive¬ 
ly dislikes: an over-rich manufacturer named Locke, 
with an over-young wife; a retired military man, Van 
Ord, ridden by a zealot’s bigotry and a penchant for 
making victims squirm; and Sutton, a playwright and 
relative of Locke. The Foundation is handsomely en¬ 
dowed with forty million dollars, but the fund is used 
for little more than stationery costs and the fees for 
private detectives—hired by Van Ord—who rake up 
proof that an economist, Dr. Ness, is pro-Communist. 
Dr. Ness has been invited to join the Institute and 
when he wishes to recall his application is persuaded 
by Burney to face the whispered charges that are being 
circulated about him. It was a tactical error, for Ness 
is not as innocent as Burney imagined, and in the ensu¬ 
ing melee, several people who were living normal lives 
when the Foundation first reared its ugly head find 
their sordid pasts exposed. Dr. Burney is disillusioned, 
his Board of Governors hardens against him, his chosen 
lieutenants leave him in embarrassing ignorance of facts 
he should have known, and Dr. Ness, driven into a 
hopeless corner, hangs himself. After that, the story 
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peters out, ending in the good doctor’s belated attempt 
to do for liberals what he should have done long before. 

There is a deftness in the writing that makes much of 
the book excellent reading, and the author can attain a 
clarity that does him great credit. But the clarity does 
not endure, so far as the implications of the story are 
concerned. The fact is that Dr. Burney who marches 
through the early chapters of the work with the assur¬ 
ance of the man who broke the bank at Monte Carlo, 
turns out to be something of a blunderer in the end. 
The idol of the liberals not only has feet of clay, but 
on the other end has a head that is lost in clouds. 
Contact with the world of Van Ord and Locke was 
unpleasant, but it brought him down to earth, and 
solid earth. The tragedy is, of course, that his blunder¬ 
ing led to the death of Ness and the triumph of men 
whose shabby views of righteousness are no more de¬ 
serving of support than the moral corruption of some 
of the liberals in the doctor’s circle. For when Burney 
relies on what the author calls “two terrible props,” 
reason and justice, he stops dead right there, far short 
of a sense of moral sanctions. 

Dennis B. McCarthy, O.P., Ph.D., 

Head, Department of English, 

Providence College, 

Providence 8, Rhode Island 

* * * 

Tallant, Robert The Voodoo Queen 

Putnam. Feb. 24, 1956. 314p. $3.95. 

For all its intriguing title and pulp-type jacket design, 
The Voodoo Queen is a rather monotonous, time-wast¬ 
ing affair which purports to offer a fictional account of 
the life of Marie Laveau, “the last great American 
witch.” If the author had any secondary purpose be¬ 
yond singing the praises of this strange heroine, he has 
done a noble job of camouflaging it. In his research on 
voodoo he seems to have become obsessed by the magic 
of this haughty, proud, superstitious and immoral voo- 
dooienne. What little sociological value can be culled 
from his references to early 19th century southern life 
and customs is overshadowed by his absorption in the 
eulogy of the queen. 

Marie, whose mother was the quadroon mistress of 
Charles Laveau, did not give herself entirely to her 
beliefs and magic power until she was in her late twen¬ 
ties and already married to Jacques Paris. She was a 
Catholic, went to her church, and claimed that she 
worked through the saints. When she revealed her 

intention of becoming a great queen, Jacques deserted 
her and was later lost at sea. Thereupon she betook 
to herself Christophe Glapion, by whom she bore fifteen 
children. Since Christophe wife’s, who had run away 
with another man, was still alive, marriage was out of 
the question. So, having spent the night together, he 
and Marie knelt before a make-shift altar the next day, 
implored the intercession of several saints and pledged 
themselves until death. That was their marriage cere¬ 
mony. Many of the children of this relationship died 
during an epidemic and of those who survived, the 
question of race became somewhat predominant. A 
son went off to France where, he believed, he had a 
better opportunity to succeed as an artist. A daughter, 


very fair and blond, sought to break away from her 
background and moved with her light-skinned husband 
and family to another quarter. Her husband even went 
so far as to fight for the Confederate cause. Marie, 
the youngest daughter, is supposed to have followed in 
her mother’s path when the queen passed away in 
1881 at the age of 87. 

Since Mr. Tallant is no stranger to voodoo, his work 
would have some historical value had he adhered to 
straight reportorial writing. But the dramatic liberties 
he has taken with the available truth in order to create 
a novel prove woefully sad. The result is an unimpres¬ 
sive recitation of data which, to this reviewer, lacks 
life, color or spirit. It is just simply dull. And for all 
her charity and good works, Marie Laveau does not 
stand out as an exemplary model of morality and 
righteousness. She is the direct antithesis with her 
“marriage” to Christophe, her superstition, and dis¬ 
regard for authority. In fact, those over her are usually 
pictured as being somewhat stupid and arrogant. They 
must come to admire her success where they accom¬ 
plish nothing. The mature reader, who is curious 
enough about voodoo rites and gris-gris, might find it 
harmless, if he wants to take the time. 

Francis J. Ullrich, 

Manhattan College, 

New York 71, New York 

* * * 

Sinclair, Harold The Horse Soldiers 

Harper. Feb. 14, 1956. 336p. $3.95. 

In the Army’s parlance, O.P. means Operational Pro¬ 
cedure. Mr. Sinclair in writing his novel, which will 
surely never be styled “great” though it may be con¬ 
sidered fair-to-middling, seems to believe that real army 
procedure must of necessity have all the soldiers split¬ 
ting the air with curses and obscenities plus at least one 
dirty story. Without these tidbits of the obnoxious, 
mayhap the book might have been suitable for devotees 
of the historical novel whose fare varies from Rover 
Boys to Ivanhoe. 

A note (on page x) informs us that Mr. Sinclair has 
used for his background material a raid made by Union 
Cavalry under Colonel Grierson and that this novel is 
“a masterful recreation of one of the Civil War’s most 
dramatic adventures.” It may be a recreation; but this 
reviewer failed to find anything masterful in its pages. 
There seems little doubt that Mr. Sinclair followed 
closely the trail of Grierson’s men, with a couple of 
side trips which are better told than the main narra¬ 
tive. Historically, Col. Grierson left La Grange, Ten¬ 
nessee, having under his command the 1st and 2nd 
Illinois and the 2nd Iowa Cavalry Regiments. All three 
were under-manned, the total force numbering 1500 
horsemen. It was during the siege of Vicksburg, (April 
to June, 1863). In seventeen days this striking force 
had traversed Mississippi and upper Louisiana, accom¬ 
plishing their mission of cutting the railroads which 
supplied Vicksburg. The remnants of the force, about 
900 men, finally stumbled into Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
leaving behind them most certainly a confused and 
befuddled John Pemberton, C.S.A., the defender of 
Vicksburg. 
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Mr. Sinclair’s characters, the most important one being 
Colonel Marlowe, are very much “run of the mill.” 
Marlowe is an escapee from the sorrows of a personal 
tragedy and is finding the “cauldron of war” the way 
out. Asa Bryce, Major Grady, Colonels Secord and 
Blaney have their moments; but like the River Platte 
they all seem to be too wide rather than too deep. 
Major Keller of the Medical Corps is far and away Mr. 
Sinclair’s best pen sketch and the book could well have 
used many more pages of his “common sense.” Among 
the “gray ghosts” of the Confederacy, the reader will 
find there is little or no choice. We hope Mr. Sinclair 
will, as his Colonel Marlowe says, have “better luck 
next time.” 

L. Berkeley Kines, S.J. 

Georgetown University, 

Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Gibbs, A. Hamilton Obedience to the Moon 

Little-Brown. Jan. 23, 1956. 244p. $3.75. 

Lest the title, which is somewhat obscure to the action, 
put you off, let it be said at once that this is an unusual 
and a superior novel about decent people in an unusual 
situation. All of the cast of characters, relatively few 
in number, are men and women of real integrity and 
they are vital and interesting therefore. Mr. Gibbs is 
a fine craftsman as a novelist and obviously, also, a man 
of principle as well as of deep sympathies. Equally 
obviously he knows and loves the French countryside 
and the French people. His story is laid mostly in the 
mountain areas of Southern France, with a brief excur¬ 
sion to New York. Both are well portrayed. 

Jack (Red) Lindon had been with the vanguard of 
liberators when the American Army pushed up from 
the coast into the town of Lafleur du Var in 1945. He 
had met then and fallen in love with a lovely dark¬ 
haired girl named Cinette, short for Francine, Angelin. 
They had lived together for three days without benefit 
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of clergy; then Red had gone on to battle after battle 
into the devastated collapse of Germany and the mem¬ 
ory of Lafleur and Cinette seemed hardly more than a 
dream. Eight years later, returning to the same coun¬ 
tryside to make color film travelogue of the area as 
part of his new business, he finds that the central square 
is familiar, the memory of the girl is sharp, but he 
cannot remember her name at first. Finding that she 
is still there, but now married and the mother of three 
children, he cannot forbear walking past the place 
where she lives on the Rue du Droit. She is, he has 
been told married to a wood sculptor, Pierre Besnard 
who had returned to her after years in the maquis and 
in prison camp. His first purpose is broken when a girl 
of eight with startling resemblance to him and the same 
color hair he has is discovered to be his and Cinette’s 
child. Pierre knows all about him and Cinette; Jacque¬ 
line calls Pierre Parrain, not Papa; Cinette is cordial 
and so is Pierre; Jack realizes that Cinette’s devotion to 
her husband is complete. They prevail upon him to 
stay in the town, allow him to take Jacqueline with 
him on his filming trips. Then the question of his 
return to America arises and he wishes to take his 
daughter with him. 

There is, obviously, a conflict of loyalties. Cinette 
loves Jacqueline as much as she loves her other two 
children; but she recognizes Jack’s right and need for 
the child and consents to his taking her on condi¬ 
tion that she may go with them for a week to see 
that Jacqueline will not suffer from whatever ambiguity 
may attach to her origin. Pierre gives his permission, 
suspecting that he may lose Cinette as well as Jacque¬ 
line if Cinette should find love for Jack reawakening. 

Welcomed completely by Jack’s mother and father in 
New York, Cinette cuts short her stay and leaves after 
three or four days. Returned to Lafleur, she finds 
Pierre jubilant and touchingly grateful for her return; 
but some reticence makes him suspect that she has not 
been happy to return, and he leaves with his tools after 
sending a cryptic telegram to Jack, indicating that the 
way is clear to him with Cinette. Jack returns only to 
find Cinette distracted and the story ends with Jack 
setting out to find Pierre and bring him back to his wife. 

No matter what such an inept summary might indi¬ 
cate, there is nothing sentimental or sticky in this story. 
It is as sunny and as naturally shadowed as the moun¬ 
tain country in which it takes place. The central char¬ 
acters are completely credible, nice people with strength 
and vitality. Even the briefly sketched few minor roles 
are well done. Obedience to the Moon is a refreshing 
story for anyone. 

* * * 

Yates, Elizabeth The Carey Girl 

Coward-McCann. Feb. 29, 1956. 186p. $2.75. 

“Kit” Carey, a bachelor-girl living alone in New York, 
has in her few years built up a hard core of hatred for 
the world. The child of divorced parents, she scorned 
her now-dead mother and reciprocates her father’s dis¬ 
like. One of the maliciously pleasurable episodes of 
her early life which she remembers with satisfaction is 
the secret burning of all her mother’s papers—stock 
certificates, mortgage notes, and the like. She recalls 
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with smugness that she had successfully lied to her 
mother and that the truth had never been known. 

At the beginning of this slim novel, Kit is preparing to 
spend an “illicit week-end” with a young man she has 
known for but a short time and whom she intends to 
marry when he finishes college. He fails to meet her 
as scheduled and, in a rage at him, she writes a nasty 
suicide note and eats rat-poison. The poison does not 
act immediately and Kit unexpectedly wakes the next 
day to find life joyous. 

But ultimately the effect of the phosphorus she has 
eaten is fatal. She “who had just begun to live” is 
taken to his home by a perceptive doctor and his 
equally perceptive wife; so that, in the few days left 
to her, she may learn what love is. Somehow, in forty- 
eight hours, Kit learns and her knowledge stems in 
part from the doctor’s telling her the story of the 
Redemption in purely humanistic fashion. Just before 
her death, in a supreme signification of her new under¬ 
standing, Kit orders destroyed the suicide letter which 
would have hurt her erstwhile, not-quite lover. 

Parallelling and symbolizing the story of Kit is one of 
a lame goose at the doctor’s Long Island home. 

A strict view must see The Carey Girl as a shallow 
piece of sentimentalism. The authoress does not make 
clear, and seems to hold that it cannot be made clear, 
what this necessary “love” is which Kit lacks, despite 
the doctor’s convenient use of Christ as exemplar. 
Since the novel is didactic and not descriptive of a 
type of person, there is little value in it for one of firm 
religious convictions. Still, there is some fine clear, 
sensitive prose writing; and the thesis is not, properly 
speaking, objectionable; only fuzzy. For the intelligent 
reader, there is no point to a recommendation. For 
the general consumer, there is no bar to adult perusal. 

Doris D. Maguire, 

West River, Maryland 

* * * 

Carey, Ernestine Gilbreth Rings Around Us 

Little, Brown. Feb. 23, 1956. 240p. $3.50. 

The fans of those fabulous Gilbreths will happily greet 
this story by one of the co-authors of Cheaper by the 
Dozen. Rings Around Us is the rollicking tale of Ernes¬ 
tine Gilbreth Carey’s family. The Careys are four— 
Chick, Ernie, Jill and Charlie. Though their family 
life lacks the unusual situations provided by a dozen 
youngsters, it shows a continuing pattern of a family 
having the most fun when together; and, all the while, 
developing good citizens and individual personalities. 

Ernestine met Chick when they were both working in 
New York. She knew their engagement was certified 
when he passed the first big hurdle. This was inspec¬ 
tion by the Gilbreth tribe at their New Jersey home, 
where many another suitor had been given the “scram 
treatment.” In fact she soon complained that he spent 
so much time playing baseball with the boys that she 
and he saw too little of each other. 

The wedding day was a typical hilarious Gilbreth occa¬ 
sion, with the musical trio playing their selections over 
and over while male guests were taken one by one to 


the long-legged bridegroom so he could try on their 
pants, since his own had not arrived. 

During the first eleven years of their marriage, Ernie 
continued as a department store buyer, with only a 
short leave for Jill’s arrival. “Carey’s Castle” in this 
period had nine different addresses; one a house on 
Long Island, but mostly apartments in Washington 
Square. 

A long procession of baby nurses and housekeepers 
ruled the roost after Jill came. First was the antiseptic 
Miss Sawyer, who played the market so well she retired 
in her own apartment building. The Careys were 
happy to relax with Irish Theresa who stressed fun all 
day. 

One ofter the other, Jennie, Flossie, Sadie, and Sue left 
to get married. “Are we running a marriage mart?” 
asked Chick. Niobe pawned the silver, Twiney came 
with one suitcase and gradually crammed the house 
with her possessions. The final straw was the “tem¬ 
porary” visit of her destructive grandson. Marriage to 
the Carey’s butcher brought the departure of Twiney, 
furniture and grandson. 

“Tender Job” was faithful and willing, but in her reli¬ 
gion young Charlie’s birth was a “sin” not to be coun¬ 
tenanced. Dottie was the stiffly starched young nurse 
who always went barefooted. With seeming justifica¬ 
tion Chick declared that either unbalanced characters 
were easy to find or his wife had a genius for hiring 
them. 

Finally the Careys bought their own home in Manhasset 
where Brownies and Cubs, neighbors and Sunday 
school are major activities. Efforts to copy the Gilbreth 
method of time and motion efficiency brought quite 
different results for the Carey family. One vacation 
was spent in the Gilbreth summer home on Nantucket. 
It was not precisely restful, however, since sightseeing 
buses passed the spot daily, pointing out the “Shoe” 
cottage and two lighthouses where “the Gilbreths raised 
a family cheaper by the dozen.” Curious callers came 
at all hours. 

It would be too much to expect a repetition of the side¬ 
splitting effects of the first best seller about the famous 
dozen; but the same talent for picturing funny situations 
is fully exercised so that this story is amusing enough. 
“To me,” Ernestine says, “home should be a sort of a 
clubhouse with doors slamming, footsteps clambering 
everywhere, the singing of several songs all at once, 
acrobatics, arguments, crumbs being spilled and no 
minute ever twice the same.” And with the Careys, 
it obviously is. 

Kathleen C. Enzler, 

Bethesda, Maryland 

♦ * * 

Embry, Carlos 

America’s Concentration Camps: The Facts 

About Our Indian Reservations Today 
McKay. Feb. 24, 1956. 242p. $3.50. 

Mr. Embry is obviously a man devoted to the ideal of 
justice, and this devotion accounts for the great agita¬ 
tion he displays over the shameful treatment accorded 
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America’s Indian population, both historically and at 
the present time. His book gives clear evidence of a 
deep commitment to the cause of bettering the Indian’s 
physical, social, and political conditions; unfortunately, 
however, there are points at which the intensity of his 
commitment does not compensate for the gaps in his 
treatment. 

No issue is taken here with his central thesis: Ameri¬ 
cans must be made aware of the sheer injustice of their 
dealings with their fellow citizens who are descendants 
of the people who were tricked out of their homes and 
land or, failing this, forcefully and violently driven off 
their land with a callousness that rivals any of the 
darkest pages in the history of man. Furthermore, they 
must be made aware that these injustices continue 
today, although trickery and violence have been re¬ 
placed by the paternalistic dictatorship of a self-per¬ 
petuating bureaucracy. Nor is there objection to the 
author’s ultimate goal, the freeing of the Indian from 
his present state and his full acceptance as a free and 
self-determining citizen. Embry’s book, whatever its 
failings, is a most convincing argument in these respects. 

Less successful is the picture one gets of the author’s 
approach to the problem. His observations seem to be 
based almost entirely on a junketing tour of Indian 
reservations in the course of which he interviewed the 
headmen of the various tribes discussed. This may not 
have been the case; his contacts with these tribes may 
have been more extended than they appear, both in 
time spent among them and in encompassing a more 
representative segment of the Indian populations in¬ 
volved. This is not the impression left with the reader, 
however; rather, it may be that he has assembled little 
more than a series of “gripes” voiced by a highly select 
group of Indians—those marginal to both the Indian 
and surrounding non-Indian cultures—who may not be 
in a position objectively to evaluate the aims of the 
Indian Bureau in their true perspective. His informants 
seem to represent something of an Indian elite in more 
than a political sense; they seem to belong rather con¬ 
sistently to the better housed, more affluent holders of 
grazing permits and owners of late model cars. What 
is good for them might not be immediately good for 
those of their brethren who suffer the extreme eco¬ 
nomic, educational, and social deprivations so rightly 
condemned by Embry. 

In short, this reviewer is willing to agree with the 
author’s insistence that the Indian Bureau be liquidated 
within a definitely limited period of time. However, 
he is not willing to admit that the supporters of the 
present structure and program are entirely, or even pre¬ 
dominantly, motivated by traditional malevolence or 
the selfish interests of perpetuating their own jobs and 
prestige positions. Some of the incidents related by the 
author offer insights into the very real present need to 
protect Indian lands and resources from unscrupulous 
exploitation by white neighbors—often with the conni¬ 
vance of susceptible Indians. (The sad fact that the 
present set-up has permitted, or even encouraged, such 
exploitation to exist in certain instances does not in the 
least dispel the need for protection.) Until the U. S. 
Government is forced to meet its obligation to educate 
the Indian to a point of social maturity at which he 
will no longer need this protection, it is foolhardy to 


think that his problems can be solved merely by termi¬ 
nating the present situation, admittedly unjust and in¬ 
adequate though it may be. Abrupt action, seemingly 
favored by some of Mr. Embry’s informants, might well 
end up with the Indian’s last state being much worse 
than the first. 

Gordon C. Z ahn, Ph.D., 

Loyola University, 

Chicago 11, Illinois 

* * * 

Ewen, David 

A Journey to Greatness : The Life and Music 

of George Gershwin 
Holt. Feb. 27, 1956. 384p. $5.00. 

David Ewen has authored fifteen books on music pre¬ 
vious to this, including six volumes in the Holt Musical 
Biography Series for Young People. One of these six 
told The Story of George Gershwin and was published 
in 1944. The present volume, of course, is much more 
complete and, until a better one comes along, will have 
to be the “definitive” life of George Gershwin who 
died in 1937 victim of an inoperable tumor, at a time 
when he was, everyone believes, at the threshold of 
his musical powers. The composer of Porgy and Bess, 
of the Concerto in F, Rhapsody in Blue, American in 
Paris, and almost innumerable popular songs, many of 
which are becoming classics of their genre, has unfor¬ 
tunately lacked a biographer until the present, and one 
wonders why. His career was colorful, he had a per¬ 
sonality that was appealing, his musical works are firmly 
established; moreover, many of his most intimate com¬ 
panions and friends are still living sources of informa¬ 
tion about him which future generations may well 
wish to know. It is not mere captious criticism to say 

that this volume is decidedly the view of a longtime 
admirer of George Gershwin. Mr. Ewen has done an 
excellent job; he is appreciative and skillful as a nar¬ 
rator; he has included quotations from critical reviews 
of Gershwin’s serious music; he has been quite decently 
reticent about some aspects of the composer’s personal 
life. But he has also been somewhat brief in his por¬ 
trait of Gershwin as a musical student and pays little 
in time and space to his studies in Paris, his work day- 
to-day in composing. All the basic facts seem to have 
been included here; we shall have to wait, presumably, 
for a more objective and more complete biography. 
Nonetheless, A Journey to Greatness fills a gap in the 
musical biographies of significant modern composers. 
It should be valuable to libraries; it is interesting enough 
to warrant the attention of any reader who admires 
the skillful melodies and rhythms ofone who is, to the 
present time, the foremost modern American composer, 
often more honored abroad than in his own land. 

* * * 

Randall, Ruth Lincoln's Sons 

Little-Brown. Jan. 12, 1956. 373p. $5.00. 

Abraham Lincoln had four sons: Robert, Edward, Wil¬ 
liam and Thomas. This is their story. Ruth Randall, 
author of Mary Lincoln, has continued her remarkable 
biographical history of the Lincoln family and tells of 
the domestic joys and tribulations of the Lincolns dur- 
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ing the Civil War. Her account is a family story, a 
family book about a tragic family. 

Of the four children the youngest has become a legend. 
He was Thomas, or Taddie as his mother called him. 
Tad was highly emotional, delighted in making every 
hour of every day a joyous experience: he broke up 
Cabinet meetings, waved a Confederate flag at Union 
soldiers, fished in the White House fountain. Tad was 
the nemesis of the domestic staff. He was the favorite 
of Mr. Lincoln. That Tad was spoiled no one who 
reads this book will doubt. After the war, Tad went 
abroad to study at a German school and died of tuber¬ 
culosis July 15, 1871. Tad Lincoln was kind, thought¬ 
ful, sympathetic, a lovable lad given to charitable acts 
and his death leaves the reader with a feeling of great 
loss, which is a tribute to Miss Randall’s literary ability. 
Edward Lincoln died at the age of three. William, a 
serious reserved boy, died during the Civil War, and 
was an added pain to the cross borne by his father and 
mother during those years. 

The greatest service this book renders, in this reviewer’s 
opinion, is the remarkable biographical sketch of Robert 
Lincoln. Bob Lincoln was the only son to reach full 
maturity. He died July 26, 1926, at the ripe old age 
of eighty-two. Robert Lincoln has always been the 
subject of unfair criticism: he has been pictured as a 
self-righteous prude, a snob, a maladjusted recluse. 
Actually, he was a sensitive proud person with a tre¬ 
mendous feeling of family responsibility. He hated to 
be considered worthy of a job only because he was 
Abraham Lincoln’s son. He was Secretary of War to 
President Garfield, minister to Great Britain, and Presi¬ 
dent of the Pullman Palace Car Company. Had he 
possessed his father’s humor and love of people, he 
might have had a great political career. Instead, Robert 
had no desire to relive what to him was the cause of 
his family’s tragedy, the Presidency. Robert Lincoln 
was the target of undeserved public abuse because he 
was forced to place his mother in a mental home. She 
turned against him, and that added to the unfavorable 
press. Unlike his father, Robert was thin-skinned and 
could not take criticism. His resultant letter-writing 
proved embarrassing. 

The beauty of this book is Ruth Randall’s keen insight 
into family life; the little things become significant 
under her skillful pen. Lincoln’s Sons is a worthy 
addition to the vast field of Lincoln memories. I highly 
recommend it, especially for juvenile reading. 

Frank C. Brown, 

Department of History, 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Barry, Commandant General Tom 

Guerilla Days in Ireland 
Devin-Adair. Feb. 28, 1956. 303p. $4.00. 

Commandant Tom Barry’s Guerilla Days in Ireland is 
a first-hand account of the Black and Tan war 1919- 
1921, dealing almost exclusively with the operations of 
the legendary “Hying Column” of the West Cork 
brigade of the Irish Republican Army. General Barry 
is scathing in his denunciation of the “flag-wagging, 
speech-making” I.R.A. brigades of other areas that 
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lacked offensive spirit and did little to stem the tide 
of British armed terrorism, which he attributed to the 
incompetent leadership of non-fighting officers whom 
he labels as “greater traitors to Ireland in her hour of 
need than any spies or informers.” 

The call to arms came to Tom Barry while serving 
with the British Expeditionary Forces in Mesopotamia 
where he first heard of the Irish Rebellion of 1916. He 
quit the British Army and offered his services to the 

I. R.A., whose members pledged their lives to the estab¬ 
lishment of the Irish Republic as a sovereign inde¬ 
pendent state. The exploits of Commandant Barry 
and the men under his command, so vividly depicted 
in this book, exemplify the courageous struggle for free¬ 
dom against heavy odds of a gallant company who, 
true to the inspiring dedication of the Proclamation of 
1916, waged war under God with a prayer that no one 
who served would dishonour the cause by cowardice, 
inhumanity or rapine. These high ideals are in sharp 
contrast to the injustices and terrorism of the “Black 
and Tans” and “auxiliaries” of the British Crown. 

The author, while exposing in the Black and Tan war 
an ignominious page in British Imperialism, is quick to 
admit than many officers and men of the British regular 
army showed by their military chivalry and humane 
treatment of prisoners that they were not in agreement 
with the murder and reprisal campaign of the Black 
and Tans. 

A notable exception was the Essex Regiment under the 
command of Major Percival, the same officer who 
capitulated a vastly superior force of British soldiers to 
the Japanese at Singapore in World War II. He also 
pays tribute to the many fairminded British politicians 
and men of letters who openly condemned the British 
Government’s outrages in Ireland. Sir John Simon, 
M.P., one time British Home Secretary and later Chan¬ 
cellor of Britain, speaking at Streatham, London, Janu¬ 
ary 20, 1921, accused the government of holding up 
their name to contempt throughout the world, making 
their protestations of protecting the interests of Belgium 
seem futile, declaring that history would mark them 
down as nothing less than a set of humbugs. 

Robert Lynd, brilliant essayist and editor of the British 
Daily News, branded the Government in an editorial 
dated January 4, 1921: 

“England is now ruling Ireland in the spirit of the tor¬ 
turer. How many Englishmen realize that the blood¬ 
hound and the thong are in use in Ireland as they were 
in the Slave States of America? . . . The most tragic 
figure in Ireland today is not that of the persecuted but 
that of the persecutor.” 

The original edition of this book was a best seller in 
Ireland, this first American edition should have the 
same appeal to those with Irish sympathies over here. 

John J. Callaghan, 

Biology Department, 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Arbo, Sebastian Juan 

Cervantes: The Man and His Time 

Vanguard. Oct. 11, 1955. $4-00. 

J. Dover Wilson in his book The Essential Shakespeare, 
a brief study of one of Cervantes’ contemporaries, says 
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that the character Hamlet is Shakespeare’s attempt to 
examine and project the enigmatic personality of the 
Earl of Essex. In this exciting yet temperate biography 
of Cervantes, the author strongly implies that Don Juan 
of Austria (better remembered by his contemporaries 
for his bad luck and frustrations than for Lepanto) was 
the great prototype of Don Quixote. At the same 
time, of course, Quixote, this book makes clear, was 
Cervantes himself, and into one great book, amid great 
outpourings of uninspired hackwork, went “his own 
life and experience, his passions and feelings, hatred 
and love, thought and soul.” 

That Don Quixote owes its vigor and power to the 
turbulent events of Cervantes’ times and to his im¬ 
mersion in them, rather than to the literary sources he 
drew upon for nurture and for satire, is not a new 
thesis. What makes the rendering of it here as en¬ 
grossing as an historical novel is the zest for life, Cer¬ 
vantes’ zest, that the book reflects. In spite of mis¬ 
fortunes and poverty, imprisonments and disgrace, Cer¬ 
vantes tilted at life with ingenuity and optimism; he 
learned patience in captivity among the Moors, and in 
his last, devout years he could make jokes about his 
penury and his illnesses. He had been an honorable 
actor in Spain’s last days of greatness; and though the 
great ones, Philip II, Don Juan, and Lope de Vega and 
others whose names are now dim and recalled only 
because of him, either ignored him or sneered at him, 
it was his Spain, not theirs, which has been remem¬ 
bered. Mr. Arbo’s warm and generous study should 
do much to introduce a great book and a very great 
man to a new generation of readers. 

Riley Hughes, 

Georgetown University, 

Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Carroll, Malachy G. Time Cannot Dim 

Regnery. Feb. 6, 1956. 202p. $3.50. 

In some ways the literary form of the novel brings a 
saint to life more truly than a carefully authenticated 
and documented biography. Building itself on the 
basic historical facts, the novel can paint the portrait 
of the saint in the light and shadow of symbolic scenes, 
conversations and musings. When this is done skil¬ 
fully, understandingly and lovingly,the result is a pic¬ 
ture of a saint truer in many respects than the cold 
facts, for it is a fuller, more interior view. 

This book by Malachy Carroll is a novel based on the 
life of Saint Thomas Aquinas. It gives us nothing new 
or outstanding. In some sections it manages to come 
alive by virtue of an imaginative interplay of charac¬ 
ters. But its scant 200 pages hardly afford time for any 
deep appreciation of the subtleties of the complex char¬ 
acter of Saint Thomas or of his friend, Saint Bona- 
venture. The classifications, such as, Thomas the man 
of the impersonal syllogism and Bonaventure, the man 
of the heart, are built up a little too neatly. Thomas 
is in many ways an enigma and the synthesis of his 
life that does justice to the lover of Aristotle and the 
author of mystical treatises is, in this reviewer’s esti¬ 
mate. still to be produced. In the meantime this work 
of Malachy Carroll can serve as another interesting, 


if passing, sketch of the life and rugged times of a man 
whose intellectual, emotional and spiritual depth will 
perhaps be fathomed only by men of equal caliber. 
If you want your saints in quick and easy doses, the 
present novel will give temporary relief. 

Edward J. Sponga, S.J., Ph.D., 
Chairman, Philosophy Department, 
University of Scranton 

* * * 

Church, Ruth Ellen 

Mary Meade’s Kitchen Companion 
Bobbs-Merrill. 1956. 357p. $3.95. 

Mrs. Church puts more emphasis on how-to than on 
what-to do in the kitchen; and she takes into account 
the prevalence of electric ranges, pressure cooking, quick 
mixes, and other culinary short cuts. Most of the 
recipes (or receipts, if you spell it that way; the British 
do), are test-kitchen tested. Readers in the Chicago 
area will be familiar with Mrs. Church’s style from 
reading her daily column of cookery in the Chicago 
Tribune. If you are a “young modern” looking for a 
general purpose “first” cookbook, this will be probably 
as fool-proof as any of recent printing. 

* * * 

O’Brien, John A. Happy Marriage 

Hanover House. Feb. 13, 1956. 313p. $3.50. 

Father John A. O’Brien’s professed purpose in writing 
Happy Marriage was to enable the reader “to found a 
home where he, his wife and children will dwell in an 
atmosphere of peace and happiness ... to guide young 
people in the selection of a suitable helpmate for life 
... to assist the married in deepening and stabilizing 

their happiness ... to accompany the young in the 
eager and tense days of their courtship and to stand at 
their side at the climatic moment of their wedding and 
to follow them in their expanding family life.” 

As will be readily recognized this is in exceedingly 
ambitious program for a single book, particularly in 
view of the fact that entire works have been written 
on the subjects discussed in each of Father O’Brien’s 
15 chapters. 

Despite the sketchiness which characterizes some treat¬ 
ments and the wordiness which marks others, the 
author succeeds as well as could be expected in pre¬ 
senting his extensive theses. 

In his presentation Father O’Brien opens all the literary 
stops. He uses prose, dialogue, quotations, statistics, 
cnarts, tests and even quizzes. He also added a handy 
index to a rather detailed table of contents. 

A reviewer might wish some aspects of this vast prob¬ 
lem had been more exhaustively treated and might 
prefer that less attention had been paid to points rather 
obvious to all. But in the main, this is a solid, read¬ 
able, attractive book from which both those already 
married and those contemplating marriage can derive 
dependable assistance in their pursuit of happiness in 
marriage. 

Of late, books on marriage have been either too ideal¬ 
istic and ethereal or too materialistic and biological. 
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mechanism. But the author is true to her promise: 
don’t look back. 

Verdict: A top-grade TV script! 

* * * 

Bagby, George Dead Storage 

Doubleday. Feb. 7, 1956. 191p. $2.75. 

Why was George Sukely so methodically and sadisti¬ 
cally tortured for a week before an unforeseen incident 
made the killer finish him off in a hurry? This is the 
problem of Inspector Schmidt of the New York Police 
Department. The Inspector and his friend, George 
Bagby (switch!) get involved in the investigation of 
this murder (and three more for good measure) in a 
Greenwich Village flat. Eventually Schmidt appre¬ 
hends the killer—who is a very logical suspect (second 
switch!). Somehow this prose version of “Dragnet” 
never gets off the ground and remains routine—except 
for that touch of sadism. 

Verdict : Schmidt’s no hit! 

* * * 

Shaffer, A. & P. Withered Murder 

Macmillan. Feb. 12, 1956. 224p. $2.75. 

A splendidly ingenious double murder in which is 
introduced the irascible and erudite Mr. Fathom, “the 
greatest detective of them all.” In one evening Mr. 
Fathom—resting at “The Barnacle” on the Cornwall 
coast—turns a hostel upside down, digging into the 
backgrounds of as pitiably sordid a group as only would 
turn up behind outwardly sedate and circumspect ex¬ 
teriors. Rude and ruthless in his pursuit of the truth 
he names the killer at dawn. 

The jacket blurb announces this is an initial effort of 
two brothers, Anthony and Peter Shaffer. Literate 
dialogue, plausible but clever plotting are two marks 
of distinction which make this collaboration an auspi¬ 
cious beginning. 

Verdict: Skillful skulduggery! 

★ * * 

Masterson, Whit Badge of Evil 

Dodd, Mead. 1956. 209p. $2.95. 

Another of the Red Badge Mysteries, this one starts by 
dynamiting a lumber tycoon in his beach house, kills 
off a disgruntled former employee who had confessed 
the crime, and almost finishes the sleuth, a bright 
young assistant D.A., who is not satisfied with the 
too-pat solution arrived at by Captain McCoy, retired 
policeman recalled for the investigation. This is an¬ 
other of those detective novels which become ob¬ 
noxious, if not actually pernicious, by making the police 
force either monkeys or muscle-bound hooligans, to 
permit some smart-aleck to win fame and glory through 
“superior intelligence” or “unassailable integrity.” There 
ought either to be a law; or some common sense for a 
change. Let the MWA propose a by-law outlawing 
this sort of claptrap. 

Verdict: Downright deadly. 


Cooper, Brian Maria 

Vanguard. 1956. 220p. $3.00. 

Returning to Cambridge and Hanseatic studies after a 
post-war job in Germany, with the investigation and 
interrogation boards of the Nuremberg trials, Charles 
Crighton meets and falls in love with Mary Sutherland, 
a young widow living near Truro in Cornwall. He is 
disturbed when he discovers that her late husband’s 
name had been Kreuzinger, not, as he had thought by 
drawing conclusions from an introduction to Kurt 
Steiner as Mary’s brother-in-law, Otto Steiner. During 
the interrogations in Nuremberg, he had heard a fan¬ 
tastic story of a Maria Kreuzinger who defied the Nazis 
who had slaughtered several thousand Jews in the in¬ 
famous camp near Schwanau. It was suspected that 
this Maria Kreuzinger had not only almost miraculously 
escaped from prison, had rescued some twenty-three of 
the half dead victims, but had, besides, shot her hus¬ 
band. Fearful that his beloved Mary, who had been 
called Maria by her husband, was the same Maria 
Kreuzinger, Crighton decides he must unravel the mys¬ 
tery. As the true story unreels, a good deal of sym¬ 
pathetic suspense is developed. Well-written, well- 
plotted, (although you may guess most of the truth 
halfway through,) you will read through fascinated to 
the end. 

Verdict: Very creditable first effort; worth reading. 

* * * 

Erskine, Margaret The Voice of Murder 

Doubleday. Mar. 1, 1956. 190p. $2.75. 

A very efficient example of a damsel in distress! 
Augusta Parrish inadventently overheard the murderer 
just before Aunt Alice was poisoned. But who gar- 
roted the irascible Timothy O’Hara? Before the de¬ 
nouement, in as spine tingling a climax as has come 
along in an armful of mysteries, Augusta is hued to a 
deserted home *n the country—knowing she is pursued 
by the killer. What happens there is Miss Erskine’s 
privilege (and mine) to reserve at this point. On hand 
is the C.I.D. man, Septimus Finch. At the unravelling 
he announces he knew all along who the culprit was. 
If so, why didn’t he prevent that third murder? 

Verdict: Hitchcock would “have a ball” with this one! 

* * * 

Catalan, Henri 

Soeur Angele and the Ghosts of Chambord 

Sheed & Ward. Feb. 25, 1956. 188p. $2.50. 

Soeur Angele of Embarrassed Ladies fame is back for 
a second visit with her reading public. Once Angela 
Persent, a student of Professor Robin and possessor of 
a medical degree with a specialty in forensic medicine, 
she is now a Sister of Charity, engaged at story’s open¬ 
ing in caring for a group of children. While on a picnic 
to Chateau Chambord with her charges she discovers 
a corpse, dressed to represent La Fontaine, in the ani¬ 
mal-filled woods. That mystery resolves itself when 
it is found that a company of professional actors to¬ 
gether with a group of amateurs from the demimonde 
are engaged in filming a dramatic spectacle built around 
Fontaine’s fables. The mystery of the murder, how- 
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ever, remains and Soeur Angele is again entangled in 
a web of events, but not before she suffers a problem 
of conscience, in her attempts to protect an innocent 
girl, whom the police suspect, by finding the real mur¬ 
derer. Of course, her former Professor and his man 
Claudius are drawn unwillingly into the case which 
Soeur Angele solves in the' simplest classical style. The 
book suffers from an embarrassing richness of char¬ 
acters, only one of whom, Conchita, the too knowing 
and overly-frank Spanish child, stands out. There is 
a certain amount of sordid evidence introduced and 
some will question the good taste of the author in 
building his story around it. Not quite as interesting 
as the first Soeur Angele story, this is still a readable 
tale suitable for adults. 

* * * 

Armstrong, Anthony A Room at the Hotel Ambre 
Doubleday. Feb. 16, 1956. 189p. $2.75. (Crime Club 

selection) 

A tale of international spies and thieves which moves 
at a breathless pace. Finishing it, the reader gets the 
same shock of surprise at learning the interval in 
which the action has taken place that old-time audi¬ 
ences received at the end of a Tony Sarg marionette 
performance. Relationships have been forgotten in the 
press of getting on with the show. And it is a good 
show, in the case of this new book, with cleverly 
sketched French types, believable setting, neatly dove¬ 
tailing and cumulating incidents, well-sustained sus¬ 
pense, and the usual surprise at story’s end. The fact 
that certain of the incidents are a bit exaggerated 
should not be held against the book; it touches of local 
color more than make up for these. 

Springboard for all the exciting action is the romantic 

notion that young Jane Cardew, an English girl newly 
arrived in Paris, has about staying in the shabby Hotel 
Ambre-et-Richelieu because one of her friends spent 
her honeymoon there. Before an hour has passed, a 
strange man seated in the hotel salon covertly asks 
her to make a phone call for him. Shortly after, she 
sees his blood flowing out from under a screen. Her 
scream is adroitly covered up by the stranger’s fellow 
agent—and the search is on for a stolen warhead from 
a rocket projectile. 

* * * 

Marlett, Melba The Frightened Ones 

Doubleday. Feb. 2, 1956. 206p. $3.50. 

Four short stories and one novelette, all more or less 
concerned with the idea of good coming out of evil, 
and one with an end-justifies-the-means implication. 
The novelette, which is also the title item, concerns 
the re-orientation of four lives when an escaped prisoner 
comes into violent contact with each of them in turn. 
“The Purring Countess” narrates the arrangement of 
a murderer’s apparently accidental death, in order to 
protect his long-suffering wife. “A Matter of Record” 
is a rather contrived but lightly humorous tale about 
a domineering father who insisted his son be given 
high grades in his high school classes. Public sym¬ 
pathy for a divorced man and indignation against his 
two wives is the burden of “In Name Only.” A slight¬ 


ly different but not at all original twist is used in 
“Second Chance,” a story of fear-induced reform that 
quickly dies when the cause of the fright is removed. 

Readable though slight, these are typical woman’s mag¬ 
azine items. 

* * * 

Canning, Victor Burden of Proof 

Sloane. Feb. 1, 1956. 221p. $3.50. 

Parkhurst Prison on the Isle of Wight, London’s shabby 
streets, and the mountains of Wales are background 
for the story of Peter Barlow’s desperate attempt to 
avoid recapture and return to prison for a murder he 
had not done, and at the same time to locate the 
man who had killed his father’s dishonest partner. 
By accident, a young woman threw in her lot with 
his and, with the help of a doctor, the two ran for 
it. Curious echoes from World War II were heard, 
and a motley group of individuals encountered, be¬ 
fore a heavy car with bright headlights bore down 
upon the two on a lonely Welsh road. Neatly con¬ 
trived and moderately interesting. 

Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., 

Department of Librarianship, 

Marywood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

POCKET PRINTS AND REPRINTS 

Stephen J. Laut, S.J., Contributing Editor 

Were it not for the text-books which arrived at the 
end of the month, this would be our worst month so 
far in the reprint and pocket-book field. 

Ballantine Books offers three mediocre entries: Hot 
Iron, (#128, $0.35; I), by Elmer Kelton combines west¬ 
ern, kidnapping, a power-mad cattle-king, but comes 
off as an ordinary tale . . . Hal Elison tries to duplicate 
the success of Duke, Tomboy, and other tough stories 
of young hoodlums in Tell Them Nothing, (#129, 
$0.35; lib)—a collection of ten tales which present all 
the lust, greed, cowardice, fear of non-conformity and 
hatred which fill big-city slums—all of which have 
been better done before this ... In One Head and Out 
the Other by Roy Price, (#132, $0.35; Ila), explains 
“avoidism”, it tries with might and main and every¬ 
thing else to be funny but makes it only sometimes. 

Bantam Books issues eight volumes. One contains 
three Luke Short novels, dating back as far as 1938, 
(F-1417, $0.50; Ila); they are Hard Money, Ride the 
Man Down and War On the Cimmaron and make a 
better-than-average set . . . Ben Benson continues his 
Wade Paris, policeman, series in The Burning Fuse, 
(1421, $0.25; Ila), which is complex, tough and good 
. . . Fredric Brown in Star Shine, (1423, $0.25; Ila), has 
seventeen science-fiction narratives, ranging from a 
paragraph or two to several pages in length; they are 
logical, frightening and “musts” for the aficionado . . . 
Graham Greene’s The Heart of the Matter, (A-1424, 
$0.35; Ila), was first published in 1948 and will be 
remembered as a theology-ridden account of degenera¬ 
tion on the African Coast; Green is always worth- 
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while, even here where his theology may be slightly 
confusing . . . Edward Frankland in The Long Swords, 
(A-1425, $0.35; lib), tells of the Viking invaders of 
England in the Xlth century, lads who seldom doff 
their armor even to make love; an undistinguished his- 
torical novel . . . A. J. Cronin’s big hit of 1937, The 
Citadel, (F-1429, $0.50; Ila), is with us once more and 
a second or third reading still wears well; if you haven’t 
already enjoyed it, it is the struggle of idealism versus 
filthy lucre in the medical profession in England . . . 
Harold Robbins, in The Dream Merchants, (F-1431, 
$0.50; lib), offers an historical novel set in Hollywood; 
a flashback technique ruins what otherwise would have 
been a run-of-the-mill movie story . .. Picnic by William 
Inge, (1457, $0.25; III), is the Pulitzer Prize and Critics 
Award winner for 1953; briefly, it concerns what hap¬ 
pens when a husky young man takes off his shirt to 
work in a yard peopled by manless females. 

Dell revives Evelyn Waugh’s 1944 best-seller, Brides - 
head Revisited, (D-163, $0.35; Ila). Here the master- 
satirist vivisects the upperclass snobs, fops and limp- 
wristed of England; by all means re-read it . . . Charles 
Preston has edited Juvenile Delinquency, (#97, $0.25; 
I), a collection of so-so cartoons about kids, brats and 
assorted fiends . . . Mike Shane is at it again in Blood 
On the Stars, (891, $0.25; Ila), by Brett Halliday; this 
redoes the 1948 thump’em and love’em saga . . . Wil¬ 
liam MacLeod Raine’s Trail’s End, (889, $0.25; I), is 
a fair western about the inevitable power-mad cattle 
baron . . . Bon jour Tristesse by precocious Francoise 
Sagan, (D-166, $0.35; IV), was reviewed here May 15, 
’55 . . . An old Agatha Christie mystery is Murder at 
the Vicarage, (888, $0.25; I) which appeared first in 
1930 and lets old Miss Marple solve all. To quote the 
last sentence: “Really, Miss Marple is rather a dear.” 
. . . Patrick Quentin’s My Son, the Murderer, (890, 
$0.25; Ila), is in the Quentin tradition: logical, tense, 
literate, filled with fine character-portrayals . . . The 
Last Enemy by Berton Roueche, (D-90, $0.35; Ila), 
begins well, fades in the stretch; the story, whose pro¬ 
tagonist goes mad, is difficult to do; why do so many 
try? . . . Intent to Kill by Michael Bryan, (88, $0.25; 
lib), is well done and spoiled only by a too-detailed 
adultery scene; the hospital atmosphere gives the mur¬ 
der plot real zing . . . World Atlas is a collaboration 
between Hammond and Dell, (FE-84, $0.50; I); it is 
handy, but bring your magnifying glass; definitely not 
for the bifocal set. 

Permabooks send five offerings. The Bad Step, by Mark 
Derby, (M-3028, $0.25; Ila), is a fine spy and adventure 
yarn ... Do It Yourself, (M-3029, $0.25; I), is a series 

of cartoons on the current “cvery-man-a-mechanic” 

craze; but only rarely funny . . . Border Fever by C. 
William Harrison, (M-3030, $0.25; Ila), is a super¬ 
tough western; this means the hero is badly beaten 
several times, but enough is left for the heroine to 
fondle in the final clinch . . . Prisoner in Paradise, 
(M-4039, $0.35; lib), by Garet Rogers is three or four 
stories in one: the medical quack, the alcoholic, the 
college boy, the prison doctor’s assistant; just too-too 
much . . . But We Were Born Free is Elmer Davis’ 
collection of essays; reviewed here March 1, 1954, it 
is rated III, for considerable tendentiousness. 

Pocket Books has its ups and down, too. One of the 
“downs” is Guns In the Saddle by Peter Field, (1088, 


$0.25; I); let’s face it, Pete, so far you haven’t had it 
. . . Decidedly “up” is Alibi for Murder by Charlotte 
Armstrong, (1095, $0.25; I), a well-knit and well- 
characterized murder yarn with a superb alibi twist . . . 
Doctor Hudson’s Secret Journal by Lloyd Douglas 
(1096, $0.25; III), recounts the thoughts and adven¬ 
tures of the great and good brain-surgeon who is more- 
psychiatrist-than-physician; it is 1939 product and shows 
it . . . Tragedy Trail by Max Brand, (1097, $0.25; I), 
is the old vengeance-trail yarn with cattle-baron to 
double the cliche . . . Mika Waltari’s 1949 novel, The 
Egyptian, (GC-31, $0.50; lib), was Hollywood-aimed 
from its inception; it seems long and tedious in the 
reading . . . The Pocketbook of O. Henry Stories, edited 
by Harry Hansen, (PL-38, $0.35; I), deserves place on 
every bookshelf; the selection leans heavily on old 
stand-bys . . . Have Tux Will Travel is Bob Hope’s 
quasi-biography, (C-205, $0.35; Ila), if you can stand 
the perpetual pun-and-gag drumfire, this is your book 
. . . Nelson Algren’s The Man With the Golden Arm, 
(C-31, $0.35; IV), has made more stir as a movie try¬ 
ing to get a Production Code seal than it made as a 
story of the degradation of a dope-addict . . . Ernest 
Haycox goes to the Northwest for The Adventurers, 
(C-204, $0.35; Ila); there are just too many adventures 
here for me . . . Harold Goodwin brings in The Science 
Book of Space Travel, (C-207, $0.35; I), which has 
plans and details for space-stations, moon messengers, 
and how best to leave Terra most quickly. 

Vintage Books present Five Stories by Willa Cather, 
(K-28, $1.00; I), excellent for any library or classroom 
. . . Buy-of-the-month is Frank O’Connor’s Stories, 
(K-29, $0.95; Ila), magnificent tales that can and should 
be read and re-read by any lover of Ireland, language 
or people. 

Signet sends us Henry Ford by Roger Burlingame, (337, 
$0.25; I), which though hard to read at times is valu¬ 
able and well-documented . . . Mentor swells the text¬ 
book files with The Age of Reason, edited by Stuart 
Hampshire, (MD-158, $0.50; III), containing the writ¬ 
ings of XVIIth century philosophers in bits and snips 
. . . Democracy in America, Alexis de Toqueville’s 
classic study, is abridged by Richard Heffner; it may be 
heavy-going but the century-old observations are often 
pertinent to today. 

From Evergreen Press comes Mano Majra, a $1000.00 
prize novel by Khushwant Singh, (E-28, $1.25; lib); it 
is a novel of contemporary India, long on local color, 
short on most else . . . Also from Evergreen, Mark 
Twain’s Pudd’nhead Wilson, (E-25, $1.25; Ila), which 
offers us the hoosier sage’s ideas on race relationship in 
fictional form. 

Great Seal Books, a new division of Cornell University 
Press, have started their reprints with three publications 
in the fields of history and the political sciences: The 
United States in 1800, by Henry Adams ($1.25); Are 
Men Equal, by H. A. Myers, late of the Cornell faculty, 
($1.45), inquires into democracy’s meaning; and The 
Higher Law by E. S. Corwin, $0.95), examines Ameri¬ 
can constitutional law. All are suitable for those 
whose professional or scholarly interest would suggest 
their reading. 

Doubleday’s Anchor Books this month seem also to be 
aimed at the classroom in college, or for the adult 
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student. Santayana’s Character and Opinion in the 
United States, (A-73, $0.75; III), will appeal to the 
philosopher; Ortega y Gasset’s The Dehumanization of 
Art, (A-72, $0.85; III), says some sound sense for the 
aesthetically interested . . . Traversi’s An Approach to 
Shakespeare, (A-74, $0.95; I), is always provocative . .. 
And a sine qua non for the student of literature would 
seem to be Selected Letters of John Keats, edited by 
Lionel Trilling, (A-70, $0.95; Ila). 

The University of Chicago Press has also launched a 
series of paper-bound reprints under the colophon of 
Phoenix Books. The first six to come to hand seem 
excellently chosen. Renaissance Philosophy of Man, 
edited by Cassirer, Kristeller and Randall, (P-1, $1.75; 
III), is for the philosophers . . . They Wrote on Clay 
by Edward Chiera, (P-2, $1.00; I), a fine, well-illus¬ 
trated archaeological study of the Babylonians should 
entertain and enlighten any reader . . . The Child and 
the Curriculum, and The School and Society by John 
Dewey, are combined in one volume, (P-3, $1.25; III), 
to offer two works by the main proponent of progressive 
education as it now is . . . The Road to Serfdom by 
Friedrich Hayek, (P-4, $1.00; III), concerns social plan¬ 
ning and its dangers . . . Jacques Maritain’s Man and 
the State, (P-5, $1.25; Ila), is an unusually clear state¬ 
ment of his views on civil society . . . The Social Psy¬ 
chology of George Herbert Mead, edited by Anselm 


Strauss, (P-6, $1.50; III), would be of interest only to 
students investigating the views of the late Chicago U. 
pragmatist. 

The best wine we have saved for the last. Image Books, 
another Doubleday venture, keep their high standards 
as lofty as ever. Book Two of St. Thomas Aquinas’ 
Summa Contra Gentiles, (D-27, $0.95; I), deals with 
creation . . . Fulton Sheen’s The World’s First Love, 
(D-30, $0.75; I), is his filial tribute to the Virgin Mary > 
... Thomas Merton’s journal, The Sign of Jonas, (D-31, 
$0.95; Ila), is for those who admire his works ... There 
is fine, much-needed treatment of a real problem in 
Parents, Children and the Facts of Life, (D-32, $0.65; 

I), by Henry Sattler, C.SS.R., Ph.D.; a valuable manual 
for parents and teachers . . . John S. Kennedy in Light 
on the Mountain retells the story of La Salette, (D-33, 
$0.65, I); here in vivid form is the most-neglected of 
the appearances of Our Lady . . . Edmund Campion 
by Evelyn Waugh, (D-34, 0.65; I), is a classic biography 
of the Jesuit martyr and scholar in Elizabeth I’s time 
. . . For fiction fans there are three short novels by Paul 
Horgan, Humble Powers, (D-35, $0.65; Ila), all three 
well worth while dating from 1950 and 1951 . . . Last 
on the list is G. K. Chesterton’s Saint Thomas Aquinas, 
(D-36, $0.75; Ila), which presents the literary whiz of 
modern times writing on the theological whiz of the 
XHIth century; who could ask for anything more? 
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Greene, Graham The Quiet American 

Viking. Mar. 9, 1956. 249p. $3.50. 

The four previous novels by this accomplished British 
writer had one thing in common: each of them started 
storms of conversational controversy over the basic 
theme of each. That basic theme might well be sum¬ 
marized as the power of love to overcome mortal sin; 
or, perhaps better, the power of divine grace, (which 
is another way of saying the pervasiveness of divine 
love), to redeem human error. The conflict in each 
of these four previous novels— Brighton Rock, The 
Power and the Glory, The Heart of the Matter, The 
End of the Affair —is a boldly unconventional inner 
conflict, deep in the personality, and profoundly search¬ 
ing the springs of religious faith. If this latest novel 
seems to depart from this religious theme, it is pos¬ 
sible that the departure is only an apparent one. 
Although The Quiet American seems at times to be 


more closely akin to one of Mr. Greene’s “entertain¬ 
ments,” (e.g., The Confidential Agent, The Ministry 
of Fear), there is still a preoccupation with religious 
faith. 

Thomas Fowler is a cynical, professedly agnostic and 

disillusioned British reporter serving as foreign corre¬ 
spondent in Saigon during the disastrously bloody civil 
war between the Viet-Nam and Viet-Nimh. Separated 
from his Anglican wife, he has taken on as mistress 
the young girl Phuong, who prepares his opium pipes 
as well as shares his bed. He insists that he is not 
engage, that he takes neither side in the warfare he is 
reporting. He has learned to live with war and the 
fear of death; he can take his meals and drink his 
whiskey on the open terrace of the Saigon restaurants, 
though they must be screened with iron grills against 
grenades and the dinner music is often punctuated by 
sounds of mortar and rifle fire not far from the city’s 
edge. 
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Into his life comes an American assistant to a relief 
group, Alden Pyle—a somewhat too-wide-eyed inno¬ 
cent with a Harvard-Unitarian background and an 
abiding confidence in the books of York Harding. Pyle 
falls in love with Phuong and is too-too sportsmanly in 
warning Fowler that he means to take Phuong out of 
“all this,” marry her and take her home with him to 
the safety of skyscrapers and cellophane-wrapped gro¬ 
ceries. Pyle has also swallowed whole and without 
question the York Harding recipe for peace-and-demo- 
cracy in the Far East, specifically in the Malay Penin¬ 
sula. The formula proposed to check effectively both 
communism and colonialism is the establishment of a 
Third Force. Whether with or without mandate— 
never quite clear and probably intended by Greene to 
be without —Pyle imports some explosive plastic and 
establishes contact and relations with the bandit, 
General The. His bungling efforts at intrigue result 
in a gruesome and grotesquely unnecessary bombing of 
a central square in Saigon one night. Fowler is con¬ 
vinced that the man is a dangerous fool and he arranges 
for a Mr. Heng (of Vietminh persuasion) to have “a 
talk” with Pyle. Pyle’s death by drowning in the mud 
of the river, especially in view of his success in winning 
Phuong away from Fowler, makes Fowler’s connection 
with the murder suspicious in the eyes of Police Inspec¬ 
tor Vigot. Yet Pyle had saved Fowler’s life during a 
night when a Vietminh guerrilla force raided a watch- 
tower in which both had taken shelter when their car 
broke down; and, in spite of himself, Fowler had a 
respect for Pyle’s innocence, his wooden-headed confi¬ 
dence in his ability to do good. 

Whether Mr. Greene is venting a spiteful anti-Ameri¬ 
canism in this novel or not; whether or not he is still 
fumbling with the allegorical and symbolic puzzle- 
pieces of carnal love in an attempt to come upon a sort 
of reverse-side pattern of divine love; whether Mr. 
Greene is or is not competent to discuss the political 
significance of unrest in the Far East, (he spent less 
than a month, one hears, on the scene), will be dis¬ 
cussed as warmly as some of the “problems” presented 
in his earlier books. One thing remains, however, and 
that is that Graham Greene is a superb writer. He has 
as fine an ear for the nuances of casual talk as anyone 
on either side of the Atlantic; he has a power of de¬ 
scription that is as precise and sharp and illuminating 
as a white-hot scalpel. Adult readers, warned that 
there are episodes that may shock, will find stimulating 
The Quiet American. Mr. Thomas Fowler is telling 
us that he is sorry Pyle is dead. 

R. F. Grady, S.J., 

University of Scranton 

BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB—MARCH 
Truman, Harry S. 

Memoirs: Vol. II. Years of Trial and 

Hope , 1946*1952 
Doubleday. Mar. 4, 1956. 594p. $5.00. 

An examination of our international relations between 
the Great Wars leaves one with the impression that 
our policy was at best enigmatic. On the one hand 
we firmly resisted every effort aimed at our affiliation 
with either the League of Nations or the World Court. 
In a somewhat more positive way we were willing to 
participate in multilateral treaties to reduce armaments 


and preserve international peace. Yet we never fully 
accepted the obligations and responsibilities for guiding 
world opinion and shaping international institutions to 
prevent new military crises. World War II cast us in 
a much different role. Practically overnight we became 
the world arsenal in the fight against the Axis nations. 
Toward the end of that conflict we provided the needed 
leadership and co-operation which culminated in the 
formation of the United Nations. However, the real 
test was yet to come. The spectre of international 
communism was destined to challenge our position and 
force us to change our outlook and policies. 

The major policy areas confronting most Presidents 
may be broadly divided into foreign and domestic. 
Although each will present a myriad of complex issues, 
it is conceivably possible that decisions in one area 
will neither effect nor relate to problems and decisions 
of the other. Such a simple division was hardly pos¬ 
sible during the years 1946-1952. Decisions made in 
the field of foreign affairs had a direct bearing on our 
domestic policies. After the Potsdam conference we 
were determined to check the advance of Communist 
domination. Such a program required huge appro¬ 
priations of money. At home we were faced with 
major problems of conversion to a peace-time economy, 
balancing the budget, (which we accomplished in fiscal 
years, ’47, ’48 and ’51), and reducing the national debt. 
These seemed to indicate a reduction in national spend¬ 
ing. Intertwined within this maze of domestic prob¬ 
lems were peace-time use of atomic energy, the Brannan 
Plan, unification of the armed services, loyalty, reor¬ 
ganization of the executive branch, and a national 
health program. 

Since Mr. Truman displayed his greatest strength in 
the field of external relations it is only natural that the 
major portion of this volume is devoted to an examina¬ 
tion and defense of our foreign policy during these 
years. As early as 1946, Russian activities threatened 
the peace of the world. The Soviet gave every indica¬ 
tion of ignoring the United States and the United 
Nations by causing trouble in Manchuria and refusing 
to withdraw troops from Iran. Greece and Turkey were 
next in the over-all plan of Soviet control. On March 
12, 1947, American foreign policy reached a major 
turning point. Henceforth our policy would be de¬ 
voted to supporting free peoples “resisting attempted 
subjugation by armed minorities or outside pressures.” 
The Truman Doctrine in the ensuing years was supple¬ 
mented by the Marshall Plan, the Berlin Airlift, and 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Each in turn 
aimed at “containing,” (although Mr. Truman dislikes 
the use of that term), the spread of Communism in 
Western Europe. Temporarily set back in Europe, the 
Far East now loomed as a greater victory for Russian 
aggrandizement. China and Korea were its chief focal 
points. The former is probably the most disappointing 
part of our foreign policy, the latter can well be said 
to be the greatest and most dramatic in our plans to 
stop Russian domination. It is unfortunate that both 
of these problems have given rise to so much con¬ 
troversy. Our China policy reduced itself to a clash 
of personalities. The removal of MacArthur beclouds 
the whole Korean situation. 

The second volume is probably the most controversial 
of the Truman memoirs. It has some shortcomings 
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and disappointments. Written with a topical rather 
than a chronological approach it does not read as well 
as Volume I. The author’s treatment of the 1948 cam- 
paign leaves much to be desired in view of overwhelm* 
ing odds, as well as the color attendant to the cam¬ 
paign. Although the loyalty program is adequately 
handled, the “red herring” issue is completely avoided. 
Mr. Truman’s reason for the Democratic defeat in 
1952 makes very interesting reading even though one 
does not agree with them completely. Possibly Mr. 
Stevenson’s independence was too much for organiza¬ 
tion politics. Yet despite some shortcomings both 
(cf. Best Sellers, Nov. 15, 1955) these volumes should 
be read. Mr. Truman had done an admirable job in 
bringing the American Presidency to life. 

Timothy H. Scully, 

University of Scranton 

Arkell, Reginald The Miracle of M erriford 

Reynal. Mar. 8, 1956. 187p. $2.95. 

The village of Merriford in England was going to sleep. 
It was, perhaps, unfortunate; but somehow civilization 
just moved away from it, and the weeds were growing 
high on the Parson’s lawn, and the old Squire was gone 
with the income taxes. Given another twenty years, 
the village would be dead. 

But into this quiet haven of sleep came an American 
Air Force base, with an army of men from Texas who 
had come to save the world for democracy, and the 
village came to new and shaking lot. The Americans 
didn’t fly by day, so night brought terrors to the popu¬ 
lace, with great roaring monsters swirling in and out 
through the hours of darkness. Even the church steeple 
was not too holy, and shortly a red beacon shone from 
the top to warn off any errant jet passing by. 

The Miracle of Merriford is the story of the new 
invasion of England by the post-war Americans, and is 
unquestionably one of the most delightful studies of 
the situation ever conceived. Arkell knows his people, 
both British and American, and has woven all the 
characters into a charming tale of vague people work¬ 
ing around each other in puzzled circles. 

In the old Parson there is one of the most delightful 
characters of recent fiction. In his ward, Mary, there 
is a refreshingly wonderful British girl. In her boy 
friend, Mr. Fedora (as in hat), is a better type Ameri¬ 
can Airman. And the whole mad mob come together 
for a fine story. 

I should warn you that the plot is paper thin. By the 
time the problem of the novel is stated, the solution 
looms high over the horizon; but by that time you do 
not particularly care about plot. Arkell makes his 
prose sing happily, and I’d read this book if the little 
bit of plot were erased completely. If you think an 
evening’s entertainment is worth two-ninety-five, you 
won’t find a better buy than this. 

Frank E. O’Gorman, M.A., 

M arywood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 
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Carse, Robert Great Circle 

Scribners. Mar. 12, 1956. 243p. $3.50. 

Jered Naish loved the sea and sailed it as skipper of his 
father’s clipper, the Mercury. He was home in Salem, 
after a fast voyage from France, and set to marry his 
fiancee, Phoebe, daughter of his father’s close friend, 
Samuel Proctor. But their elders had other plans for 
the young people. Jerry was to be sent off immediately 
on a whaling trip in the clumsy Obis and the wedding 
would have to be postponed until his return—in six 
months or two years, depending on his luck in finding 
whales. The crew gathered for the Obis is a motley 
one, with a good number of greenhands aboard under 
some tough and unscrupulous officers. There is an 
oily fat Cockney steward and his “nephew,” a ratty 
lad named Alfy. The steward, Blageen, had swiped 
a good part of the ship’s stores of fresh food to make a 
rotgut whiskey for sale to the crew; when Jerry dis¬ 
covers the theft and puts Blageen in irons, it is too late 
to look for fresh supplies. They meet a fine school of 
whales and there is an exciting description of the hunt 
in which Captain Naish wins the allegiance of his 
crew, but is badly battered. Caught in a strong cur¬ 
rent after a successful attempt to sail the Horn, the 
Obis drifts helplessly for forty-one days, during which 
many of the crew die of the dread scurvy. The ship 
reaches a small atoll where Naish and his crew are 
fortunate enough to fall into the capable and friendly 
hands of Kaui, a Polynesian who has learned sailing 
and English from missionaries. After a long stay on 
the island among the pleasant hospitable people, the 
ship is made seaworthy again and the voyage home 
finds Kaui coming along as second mate. Jered and 
Phoebe are reunited—with a totally unnecessary pre¬ 
nuptial bedding—and Kaui is established as mate on 
one of the new steamships when young Cap’n Naish 
and his bride go sailing off in what is presumably the 
last and loveliest clipper, the Crescent . 

Marked by some good descriptive writing and percep¬ 
tive characterization, the book takes a casual attitude 
to some basic moral precepts and standards which will 
restrict its recommendation to adult readers. 

* * * 

Roark, Garland The Outlawed Banner 

Doubleday. Mar. 15, 1956. 379p. $3.95. 

Not being conversant with Mr. Roark’s other novels, 
such as Fair Wind to Java, this reviewer was vividly 
struck by the refrain “decaying,” (as applied to the 
modus vivendi of the Southern States prior to the Civil 
War; cf. the dust jacket brag, “a powerful, absorbing 
novel that not only captures the spectacular drama of 
battle at sea, but creates a vivid and moving portrayal 
of a decaying—but proud civilization”), which spoils 
an otherwise well-written story. This criticism is based 
entirely on the number of times and the number of 
people who are either going or about to go to bed with 
somebody or other. It is at times puzzling to determine 
whether the pursuit of and by Faustine or Sherrod or 
anybody else for that matter, or the pursuit of the 
famous Confederate raider, the “Alabama,” is the sub¬ 
ject of the novel. 

The Outlawed Banner (of the Confederacy) tells once 
again the fierce struggle between the Yankees and Con- 
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feds, as it happens within the souls of two Naval Lieu¬ 
tenants. Riding the quarterdeck for the Union stands 
James Hillyer; while, across the seas as “hare or hound” 
rides Adam Cutler, bedecked in the gray and gold of 
the Secessionist Navy. Both Annapolis graduates and 
bosom friends, they, like their native states, (Maryland 
and Alabama), separate when the guns boom against 
Fort Sumter. In the ensuing saga, Hillyer is twice the 
captive—once in the Carribean, once in the Gulf; until 
that fatal day in June of ’64 when the “Alabama” goes 
down before “the hell and fury” of the “Kearsarge” off 
Cherbourg, France, with the outlawed banner proudly 
waving. 

Mr. Roark seems really at home on the sea, and in this 
novel there is, besides, plenty of good Civil War history, 
of naval information, (and this is a somewhat neglected 
field of the war), and a mighty good insight into what 
made this fratricidal strife so bitter and so bloody. 
Adria Temple Cutler is the thread lacing together the 
plot, the episodes and the people. She is real, alive, 
vivid, quite human. So, too, is Randall Sherrod, the 
obnoxious blockade runner who on shore gyrates be¬ 
tween boudoir and bottle. But I could not help being 
reminded rather strongly of Scarlett O’Hara and Rhett 
Butler from Margaret Mitchell’s Gone With the Wind. 
Structurally, Mr. Roark runs a close second to GWTW; 
but, I suppose, this is mere coincidence, since it is all 
from the same Civil War. 

The minor characters are excellently done, from “ole 
beeswax Semmes” to Mammy Rose. Unquestionably 
Mr. Roark has the gift of the pen and he is well above- 
average in the techniques of narration and description. 
Mature readers interested in the Civil War—and they 
are legion—may climb aboard the “Sumter,” or the 
“Alabama,” or the “Shenandoah,” for a trip under the 
outlawed banner, the Stars and Bars. But with a warn¬ 
ing: so long as you are at sea the air is fresh and clean; 
it is something else on land. 

L. Berkeley Kines, S.J., 

Georgetown University, 

Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Reynolds, E. E. St. John Fisher 

Kenedy. Feb. 26, 1956. 310p. $6.00. 

In the sixteenth century, Rochester was the poorest and 
smallest diocese in England; but from 1504 to 1535 it 
was governed by St. John Fisher who towered intel¬ 
lectually and morally over his fellow-bishops. This 
saintly prelate was one of the most learned men of his 
time and, according to his earliest biographer, had the 
finest private library in Christendom. His theological 
knowledge is evident from his dogmatic works and 
from the testimony of those who consulted him about 
the controversial issues of the day. When forty-eight 
years old he began the study of Greek and Hebrew in 
order to have a better grasp of Sacred Scripture. He 
brought about a revival of learning in Cambridge, was 
Chancellor of this university for thirty years, and was 
instrumental in founding two of its colleges. 

Fisher, however, never allowed such literary pursuits 
or administrative duties to interfere with the spiritual 
welfare of his flock. At a time when most English 
bishops governed their dioceses through vicars and were 


seldom seen in the pulpit, he regularly visited the 
churches of Rochester and preached to the people. 
But his best sermon was his own life. He said Mass 
with unusual fervor, joined fasting to prayer, and was 
generous to the poor. The inventory of his residence, 
which was drawn up by the king’s agents, proves that 
he was detached from all material comforts. In a 
secret room, which the bishop alone used and in which 
these men thought to find gold or precious articles, 
they discovered only the instruments of penance that 
he was wont to wear. On his way to martyrdom the 
bystanders heard him reciting the Te Deurn . 

He was one of the first men to be officially informed of 
Henry VIII’s scruples about his marriage. After ex¬ 
amining the matter thoroughly he concluded that 
Catherine of Aragon was the lawful wife of his sov¬ 
ereign. When the latter despaired of an annulment 
from Rome and had himself made head of the Church, 
all the members of the English hierarchy cowardly sub¬ 
mitted to this usurpation of papal authority except the 
bishop of Rochester and of Llandaff. Fisher never 
abandoned this position even though he was subjected 
to a campaign of intimidation and of vilification, and 
had to spend fourteen months in the Tower of London 
when he was old and in wretched health. 

This volume by E. E. Reynolds is undoubtedly the 
definitive biography of St. John Fisher. We must 
especially commend the author for his excellent choice 
of excerpts from the sermons and scholarly writings of 
the saint and for his complete account of the trial 
which reads like a travesty of justice in a Communist 
court. While six dollars seems to be a high price for 
a book of this size, still those who can afford it will 
find that it is a valuable contribution to the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal history of England and a worthy memorial to one 
of her greatest sons. 

* * * 

Maughan, A. M. Harry of Monmouth 

Sloane. Mar. 1, 1956. 440p. $4.50. 

Henry V is one of England’s most fascinating kings. 
There were few dull moments in his brief life of thirty- 
five years, from 1387 to 1422. 

At the age of eleven he was brought as a hostage to 
the court of Richard II who had sent his father into 
perpetual exile and confiscated his family estate. He 
accompanied this ruler on his ill-fated campaign in 
Ireland during which his father returned home, rallied 
the nobles and Parliament behind him, was acclaimed 
king, and thus suddenly the young prisoner found him¬ 
self the heir apparent to the English throne. The pass¬ 
ing of Richard four months later forever haunted him 
as Banquo’s ghost did Macbeth, for he never knew 
whether the ex-king had died a natural death or been 
murdered by order of his father. 

His preparation for kingship was spent in learning the 
art of war and it began when he was but fourteen. 
Eventually he was to become the outstanding military 
leader of his day. But when he was not leading the 
army into battle “Prince Hal,” as Shakespeare calls 
him, was usually found in the taverns of London. 
According to the great dramatist one of his boon com¬ 
panions was Falstaff, that “huge hill of flesh,” and 
“horseback-breaker.” He sought for these pleasures 
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because he was estranged during this period from his 
father and also dreaded the moment when he would 
be called to rule England. 

Two years after becoming king he revived the ancient 
claim of the House of Lancaster to the throne of France. 
His victory at Agincourt in 1415 is one of the most 
glorious in military annals for his army was worn out 
and starving and faced a foe vastly superior in numbers 
and equipment. On two other occasions he led the 
English troops across the Channel, and at his death 
was the husband of Catherine, the French king’s daugh¬ 
ter, and the Regent of France. But within a few years 
the Maid of Orleans was to prove how precarious was 
the English power in her native land. 

In the form of an historical novel A. M. Maughan gives 
us a wonderful insight into the character of this king 
who was loyal to his friends, considerate of his enemies, 
and so often torn between the duty he owed his family 
and his country. He shows the deeply religious nature 
of Henry V whose principal regret was that he could 
never emulate Richard the Lion-Hearted and go on a 
crusade to the Holy Land. His most detailed and vivid 
account is naturally the thrilling battle of Agincourt, 
but the one that particularly lingers in the mind is the 
touching reconciliation between Prince Hal and his 
dying father. 

A comparison revealed only a few minor discrepancies 
between his novel and the standard histories of Eng¬ 
land. Hence it is substantially correct. The author 
must have spent hours of research in order to describe 
so accurately how the people lived, spoke, dressed, 
loved and fought in the early years of the fifteenth 
century. Such a book as this is a most painless way of 
studying the past and therefore we recommend it for 
everybody. 

Stephen McKenna, C.SS.R., 

Santa Maria Universi ty, 

Ponce, Puerto Rico 

* * * 

Oliver, Jane Sing, Morning Star 

Putnam. Mar. 9, 1956. 320p. $3.75. 

Sing, Morning Star is an unusual historical novel. It 
takes a rather unpromising period of history for its 
locale; it is guilty of some weaknesses in the portrayal 
of leading characters; it is written from a point of view 
that occasionally precludes sympathy between the au¬ 
thor and her chief creation; yet it is interesting, it has 
a delightful air of authenticity, and it leaves an im¬ 
pression of great human goodness, an impression so 
strong and warm that it is apt to make the reader con¬ 
sider life more livable and humanity more lovable. 

The novel takes up the story of Margaret of Scotland 
when she is a young girl at the court of Edward the 
Confessor. Her father, Edward Atheling, had but 
recently been recalled to his country, perhaps for the 
purpose of making him successor to his uncle, the 
Confessor. The Atheling did not live long after his 
return to England. His son, Edgar, Margaret’s brother, 
survives; but no one thinks seriously of making him 
king of the Saxons. After the death of the king, how¬ 
ever, and after the fall of Harold at Hastings, Edgar 
does succeed briefly to the throne, but he is quietly put 
aside by William the Conqueror. The Saxon royal 


family flees the Norman court, is driven ashore in Scot¬ 
land by a storm, and settles at the court of King Mal¬ 
colm who has been undisputed ruler of that land since 
the defeat and death of MacBeth. Malcolm, a widower, 
falls in love with the princess Margaret; she renounces 
her plan to enter a convent and accepts the hand of 
the king. 

Malcolm’s differences with the English and his friend¬ 
ship with Robert of Normandy are important in the 
narrative, but much of the book is happily taken up 
with Margaret’s life as queen, a life that is busy and 
joyful but not unclouded. She works for the poor, she 
is the loving and loved disciplinarian of her ever-in- 
creasing family, she engineers the settlement of differ¬ 
ences between the Scotch monks and Rome, she builds 
churches ond monasteries, she prays. The cloud that 
is always hovering nearby and that sometimes darkens 
her life is Malcolm’s rage against the enemies of Scot¬ 
land. Margaret does her best to restrain this wrath 
but she is not always successful, and her failures usually 
result in Malcolm’s stamping off to war. She fails again 
during her last illness. Malcolm is treacherously killed 
along with Edward, his eldest son, and Margaret gets 
the news a few hours before her own beautiful death. 

Despite some irreconcilable contradictions in his char¬ 
acter, Malcolm seems very real in some scenes of this 
novel. What the reader gets of Saint Margaret, how¬ 
ever, is not a vivid imaginative perception of her char¬ 
acter but a fairly abstract impression of great, genuine 
holiness. That Miss Oliver could not enter into Mar¬ 
garet’s character with complete sympathy seems evi¬ 
dent. She has apparently, with some violence to his¬ 
tory, projected some of her own attitudes by making 
Malcolm decidely anticlerical; she has created perhaps 
the silliest set of monks ever foisted on unsuspecting 
readers; she shows a superstitious readiness to give re¬ 
spectability to dream-visions but, on the other hand, 
will go to great pains to e:;pla : n away legendary mir¬ 
acles; she dislikes Edward the Confessor and gives a 
completely one-sided view of him; she shows undoubted 
sympathy with religious dissidence and, whatever her 
own religion, follows a good Anglican line in empha¬ 
sizing the differences between the Celtic Christians and 
Rome. In the attitudes thus demonstrated she is clearly 
at odds with the Scottish queen. Yet if her picture of 
Margaret is not perfectly satisfactory to the imagination 
it is probably more because of inattention to important 
details than to lack of sympathy. Certainly Miss 
Oliver’s admiration and affection for the saint cannot 
be doubted; but she wrongs her own feeling by occa¬ 
sionally picturing the queen in cloyingly sweet attitudes 

and by sometimes giving her part in unreal dialogues. 

To the central theme of beautiful married love and of 
the taming of Malcolm’s fiery temperament by the 
queen’s profound goodness Miss Oliver does much 
justice. The conversion of Malcolm was perhaps less 
difficult and surely more complete than it would seem 
from this novel, but it is presented here with good 
dramatic affect. And through many casual references 
and incidental descriptions Miss Oliver makes the 
reader see Scotland in the eleventh century. The book 
has its failings—one of them being its slowness in get¬ 
ting under way—but it represents a solid achievement; 
it recounts, interestingly and with obvious love, the life 
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of the great Saint Margaret who ought to be better 
known. 

William B. Hill, SJ., 

Wernersville, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Davis, Dorothy Salisbury Men of No Property 
Scribners. Mar. 9, 1956. 438p. $3.95. 

Wrought in a technique derived from James T. Farrell, 
Horatio Alger, Jr., and Kathleen Norris, Men of No 
Property lumbers along for more than four hundred 
pages, apparently the saga of bawdy and brawling Irish 
immigrants. Despite this enigmatic quotation attrib¬ 
uted to Wolfe Tone: 

Our independence must be had at all hazards. If the men 
of property will not support us, they must fall; we can sup¬ 
port ourselves by the aid of that numerous and respectable 
class of the community, the men of no property. ... 

this novel is concerned with something else. The char¬ 
acters can hardly be said to be respectable, although 
they are numerous. Nor do they do anything to aid 
Irish independence, for such was the independence of 
which Wolfe Tone spoke. Instead they are base and 
banal. 

The principal characters, (the Hickey sisters, Norah 
and Peg; Dennis Lavery, subsequently Norah’s hus¬ 
band; Vinnie Dunne, an agressive gamin from Dublin’s 
slums; and Stephen Farrell, an Irish rebel), meet aboard 
the ship Valiant bound for New York, in the year 
1848—a year when as many Irish as could fled their 
native land because of the famine. Farrell is disguised 
as a priest, apparently a fugitive from the Crown’s 
justice, for he had taken part in a Young Ireland ris¬ 
ing. But for some incomprehensible reason he is wear¬ 
ing a cassock. Neither today nor in 1848 would the 
Irish clergy, with the exception of the Franciscans, 
wear such attire in public. This garb does, of course, 
provide a dramatic touch when Farrell unfrocks him¬ 
self; it does, too, belie the claim on the jacket that the 
novel is “based on the most careful research.” Mean¬ 
while the long sea voyage presents some problems to 
those aboard and occasions for the author to stud them 
with a few trite, suggestive scenes. 

Once ashore in New York City, the five of them thrive. 
Dennis and Norah marry, Farrell practices law, Vinnie 
eventually goes to Yale, and Peg attains fame as an 
actress. Difficulties routinely beset them all, but such 
are conveniently thrust aside since these Irish are too 
formidable to be downed by anything as insignificant 
as rioting, political chicanery, Jew-baiting or even the 
Civil War. They also become genteel enough to rid 
themselves of some tiresome vulgarities in their speech 
as well as a baffling brogue more redolent of hillbillies 
than Hibernians. They even free themselves from the 
moral demands of Catholicity, except Norah and Den¬ 
nis who seem at least to pay the Church lip service. 
Despite their prosperity though, hardly any one of them 
is happy. Farrell contracts a loveless marriage with a 
Southern belle, the daughter of a senator. Dennis is 
goaded to murder Farrell because of politics. Peg lives 
a desolate and dissolute life which ends with her 
suicide. Nor can Norah, the wife of a murderer, the 
sister of a suicide, be said to fare any better. Only 
Vinnie—perhaps because he is a Yale man—faces the 


future with confidence as he enters upon a promising 
career in the law. 

Such is the saga of the five voyagers, told in a pedestrian 
style, with at least one misspelling and some enigmatic 
syntax. It is neither inspiring nor ennobling, and it 
will certainly not awaken any pride in those Irish- 
Americans whose ancestors emigrated in that horrible 
year of 1848. 

Brendan Lamen, O.P., 
Providence College, 
Providence 8, Rhode Island 

* * * 

Schofield, William G. Seek for A Hero 

Kenedy. Mar. 8, 1956. 309p. $3.95. 

While the United States prepared for, fought, and 
began to recover from its Civil War, Ireland in its 
own way tried to plan the overthrow of English rule 
through the Fenian Movement. John Boyle O’Reilly 
became a Fenian and dedicated his life to a fight 
against whatever he considered an abuse of power or 
authority in any way which seemed to him to crush 
man’s spirit and dignity. 

Arrested by the British, made to stand trial in a pre¬ 
judiced court, O’Reilly was condemned to be hanged. 
The sentence was commuted to twenty years, the first 
six months of which were spent in solitary confine¬ 
ment. Then followed a series of the worst in English 
jails and a transfer to an Australian prison camp. 
O’Reilly tried to escape twice. He failed while in 
England, but after a carefully planned and hazardous 
attempt, he succeeded in Australia. A most interesting 
and at times perilous journey by sea, around half the 
world and into England itself, brought him at last to 
America. 

Here he moved from Philadelphia to New York City 
and finally located in Boston where he made his home, 
married and spent the rest of his life. 

John Boyle O’Reilly was a fighter, a determined foe of 
injustice, bigotry, and intolerance wherever he found 
it, whether in his native Ireland, in British political 
and penal methods, or in the United States he found 
recovering from the Civil War and its effects. 

As a reporter for the Boston Pilot and then a chief 
editor, he used the power of his pen in prose and 
poetry to fight anyone or anything which stood in the 
way of men understanding one another and living in 
harmony. Religious blindness, racial hatred, and 
nationalistic prejudice, all found him a persistent and 
unrelenting enemy. His courage, logic and genuine 
charity won him thousands of friends. His untimely 
death was a severe loss to the country. 

Mr. Schofield has written a captivating biography of a 
very intriguing man. The lively presentation leads 
you to appreciate the magnetism of O’Reilly’s prin¬ 
ciples and personality. The book well merits the title 
Seek for A Hero. Mr. Schofield’s use of short, well- 
composed and pointed chapters make the book easy 
to read. 

If you want a book of adventure and courage, in a never 
dull style, suitable for general reading which will leave 
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you admiring a great man and the things for which he 
lived and fought—buy this one. 

Fr. Peter Damian Holzer, O.F.M., Ph.D., 
Quincy College, 

Quincy, Illinois 

* * * 

Batchelor, Paula If This Be Virtue 

Holt. Mar. 5, 1956. 316p. $3.50. 

The scene of this novel is an unnamed German princi¬ 
pality under the reign of His Serene Highness, the 
Grand Duke Karl Joseph. The time is the eighteenth 
century, and the saga begins in a convent school where 
Lisa Dorfay, 17, leads a rather innocent, commonplace 
existence. One day Madame Anna Piacelli arrives at 
the convent and announces to Lisa that she is to come 
to Karl Joseph’s court under the Madame’s patronage. 
On the trip to the Grand Duke’s palace Lisa learns 
that Madame Piacelli is her mother. Later, Lisa dis¬ 
covers that her mother is the Duke’s mistress and is in 
the process of bearing His Serene Highness another 
offspring. 

Lisa enters into the life of the court—parties, gossip, 
personal rivalries. One of the dashing gallants, Philippe 
Courcigny, becomes interested in her and finally at¬ 
tempts to ravish her. A wealthy old nobleman, von 
Brunnenbild, desires Lisa for his mistress, and finally 
the Grand Duke discards Madame Piacelli and falls 
in love with the young girl. Lisa, however, does not 
yield to any of these suitors—not out of moral prin¬ 
ciple but simply because of indecision. At the end of 
the story Lisa departs for Vienna to join an acting 
troupe. 

This novel is certainly one that should be disregarded 
by all types of readers. At rare intervals it does offer 
some vivid background material of life at court; how¬ 
ever, anyone familiar with the times of Charles II, for 
example, would learn nothing of historical value. Lisa 
is a sort of semi-Amber who flutters about the palace 
in the midst of debaucheries and rivalries and exhibits 
all the unpleasant aspects of adolescence. She demon¬ 
strates the old Latin proverb varium et mutabile semper 
femina to perfection, and not only does her vacillation 
become rather ridiculous as the story ambles on but 
her wavering induces tediousness. Lisa has no stature 
as an individual—this is not true, for instance of two 
of her changeable predecessors, Becky Sharp and Scar¬ 
lett O’Hara. Lisa is a scatterbrain, and the author gives 
her no depth whatsoever. 

Another especially annoying element about the novel 
is due to contrived interruptions. Every time Lisa must 
make a decision, face an issue, or even think out a 
problem, some character appears to interrupt, and we 
wait for the next occasion when Lisa must again take 
a stand. But, again, another character arrives and the 
problem is deferred. This authoral technique is done 
in such an obvious, amateurish way and is so frequent 
that in time the reader is almost ready to pitch the 
book against the wall in exasperation. Instead of a 
deus ex machina at the end of the story, the reader 
encounters about fifty interruptions ex machina through¬ 
out the novel. Perhaps there was definite strategy in¬ 
tended by the author in this practice. Something had 
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to keep the reader awake; therefore irk him with adoles¬ 
cent capers and unmotivated interruptions and he 
might labor through this jejune, listless narrative. 

Paul A. Doyle, Ph.D., 

Fordham University, 

New York, New York 

* * * 

Depew, Wally Breakaway 

Sloane Associates. Mar. 7, 1956. 276p. $3.50. 

Breakaway is a first novel by an ex-pilot of the U. S. 
Air Force who knows and has a real affection for the 
planes and the team work involved in flights over the 
vast stretches of the Pacific. By far the most exciting 
part of this story takes place on a flight to Tokyo dur¬ 
ing which man and the machine he has created pit 
their strengths and cunning against a wild and turbu¬ 
lent Nature. It is a pity that the author is not more 
successful with the characters he has invented. They 
are a motley crew gathered from all over the world; 
but all of them operate on a mere sense level, prey to 
their feelings and instincts. This generates a totally 
amoral atmosphere that is depressing. Thus, the hero, 
a “clean-cut American” type is referred to as “refined,” 
which seems to mean that he makes a nice appearance, 
is not aggressive in his demands on women and after 
his occasional relations with them still treats them 
“nice.” Perhaps the technique used for telling the 
story, or for most of it, is more than a little to blame 
for this impression. Most of it is told as a series of 
reveries induced by the monotony of long flights, or 
by drink, or by malarial fever. This makes for an 
association of images and much unnecessary detail, 
worlds apart from the soliloquies, let us say, of Shakes¬ 
peare, which are under rational control and, because 
they are so, heighten the drama of their content. 

John Vanderham, (the hero), is an ex-fighter-pilot of 
the Air Force who finds it hard to settle down after 
his harrowing World War II experiences and who, 
after two years in delayed college studies, goes to try 
his luck in the South Pacific where he lands a job with 
Koala Airlines, a private enterprise run by Timothy 
Alden. Alden has a profitable sideline, smuggling gold 
or jewels or heroin or all three. He picks Vanderham 
as a good front man and convinces him he should 
change his name to “Joe Vain.” Before his first flight 
for Alden, “Joe” accidentally discovers the smuggling 
game but, fearing for his life, agrees to fly the contra¬ 
band and to accept a cut of the profits. The first year’s 
profits amount to $70,000.00 and are salted away in 
Manila with his passport. But by this time the revenue 
agents in Australia, the Philippines and Indo-China 
have been alerted and are preparing to move in. Before 
they can close in on him, Joe is off to Tokyo with a 
large cargo of contraband which he manages to land 
after a thrilling struggle with the elements. Fortunately 
for him the agent who had managed to secure a seat on 
the plane was knocked out during the storm. Joe 
patches his plane quickly for the return flight to warn 
Alden of the danger; but an attack of malarial fever 
causes him to ditch his plane off Hong Kong and from 
there Joe goes to the Philippines where he recovers his 
loot and is nursed back to health by a nice Philippine 
girl. So the last pages of the novel become a sex-idyll 
which ends in marriage. 
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Although adults may read this story without serious 
harm, they are warned that many a spate of foul lan¬ 
guage, several unnecessarily detailed sexual encounters, 
and a somewhat uneven, at times amateurish style 
make the reading of it of doubtful value. Why not 
wait for the screen version? , 

William Schweder, S.J., 

Georgetown University, 

Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Treece, Henry The Great Captains 

Random House. Mar. 16, 1956. 302p. $3.75. 

When the Roman legions departed from Britain the 
darkness of barbarism and savagery fell over the island 
as Jutes and Saxons, with the Piets lending a hand 
from the north, ravished the remnants of a Romano- 
British culture and a man’s home was not his castle 
but rather a trap in which he could be the more easily 
snared. There was no question of maintaining a cul¬ 
ture; the only problem was how to remain alive. Only 
in the West were there large bands of Celts, semi- 
organized and able to maintain their independence, 
capable of supplying the fighting men to revivify, at 
least in part, the Roman ideal of peaceful security. 
How this might have come about historically is the 
subject of Henry Treece’s second novel of early British 
days. 

The story begins with the feeble and almost blind 
Ambrosius, the last Roman Count of Britain, bidding 
farewell to the last fragment of a Roman legion and 
then turning his steps westward to the land of the 
Celts. With him is the young Romanized Briton, 
Medrotus, who is heir apparent to the title and author¬ 
ity resident in Ambrosius, but a rather weak and nar¬ 
rowed character who can see only his own personal 
glory rather than the welfare of a people as the main 
facet of leadership. In the West they come to the rude 
village of Utber Pendragon whose son Artos the Bear, 
is being punished together with his wife Gwenwhyfar. 
Artos wrests Ambrosius’s sword, which is the symbol 
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of leadership in Britain, from Medrotus but swears 
blood brotherhood with him. 

The Kings of the West plan a war against the Saxons 
and Jutes and Artos forces them to make him dux 
Bellorum. He has recruited and trained a band of 
soldiers, calling themselves the Cymry, and makes 
Medrotus, now Medrawyt, second in command. There 
follows a wondrous tale of the twelve great battles in 
which Artos won control of Britain. The story is too 
long to tell here but, in brief, the battles follow the 
chronicle of Nennius. During these years Artos ac¬ 
quired Lustra as a paramour and then a wife, was 
cuckolded by Medrawyt and took his revenge in spec¬ 
tacular fashion in the amphitheater at Caerleon, a 
revenge which almost cost him his power. A wounded 
Medrawyt escaped to survive as a madman. Arthur 
suffered also from the incident of killing Gwenwhyfar 
and his son Anir in an earlier battle. With peace and 
authority restored to Britain, Artos, having recovered 
Medrawyt after the last great battle, resided unevent¬ 
fully in his palace until he was killed by Medrawyt just 
as a mob of London citizens was about to slay him. 

Readers will have recognized by now that this is the 
story of King Arthur and especially of his rise to power. 
From the status of a simple fighting tribesman he rose 
to royal stature as he acquired some dim understanding 
of the problems of bringing peace, security and welfare 
to a ravaged people. This is not the Arthur of Malorian 
legend, save for the recognizability of some of the 
names; rather it is an Arthur as he well could have 
been in the surroundings among which he rose to 
power. Historically and novelistically Mr. Treece has 
done a competent job: we can leave to the experts 
the complete analysis of its correctness. But there is 
here a gripping, realistic, swift-paced story which can 
entertain the reader. One major difference in Mr. 
Treece’s concept of Arthur is the almost complete 
absence of Christianity from his makeup. Murder, 
rape, revenge, savagery are inherent in the story and 
restrict its recommendation to adult readers. 

Leonard N. Wolf, Ph.D., 

University of Scranton 

* * * 

Merton, Thomas The Living Bread 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. Mar. 1, 1956. 157p. $3.00. 

Despite the wide acceptance of his books, Thomas 
Merton (Father M. Louis, O.C.S.O.) is not yet the 
poor man’s St. John of the Cross. He still roams a 
spiritual stratosphere considerably beyond the present 
attainments of many of his readers. 

This, happily, is less true of The Living Bread than of 
others which have come from his gifted pen. It, unlike 
some of these, is just beyond the grasp of the ordinary 
individual. And that is one of the charms of this par¬ 
ticular volume. , 

True, it makes the reader reach. It forces him to ex¬ 
tend himself. But at the same time it draws him 
along, encourages him, even inspires him to put forth 
the necessary effort. 

Needless to say, the effort is richly rewarded. For 
each of the 155 warm, glowing pages bears impressive 
witness to the success the author enjoyed in writing, as 
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he intended, “not a defense of a doctrine, but a medi¬ 
tation on a sacred mystery.” 

Composed at the request of leaders of the movement 
known as “Daily and Perpetual Adoration of the 
Eucharist Among Priests of the Secular Clergy,” the 
work should not only raise the sights but also the 
aspirations of priests who recognize both the wisdom 
and the necessity of leading “a full and well-integrated 
Eucharistic life.” 

Harried diocesan priests and weary religious may dis¬ 
cover that the gold of “The Living Bread” demands a 
bit of digging. But it is a gold which possesses the 
power to arouse, inflame and inspire spirits weighed 
down with the cares and troubles of a tense, cynical 
world. 

It is not to be concluded, however, that The Living 
Bread holds treasures only for priests and sisters. On 
the contrary, it will produce the same awakening, the 
same appreciation and the same devotion in lay readers 
as in religious. 

Perhaps the outstanding accomplishment of The Living 
Bread is that it stimulates in the reader a quiet sense 
of union with Our Divine Lord and a deep-seated union 
with other members of the Mystical Body as they too 
kneel in adoration before the Holy Eucharist, Sacra¬ 
ment and Sacrifice. 

Msgr. Thomas J. Cawley, 

Editor, The Catholic Light, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Mortimer, Lee Around the World Confidential 
Putnam. Mar. 15, 1956. 322p. $3.50. 

What previous Confidentials, (books, not to be con¬ 
fused with the scandal-magazine of similar name), did 
for New York, Washington, Chicago, and then the 
continental and territorial United States, this volume 
purports to do for some of the world capitols. Some 
100 pages are devoted to various manifestations of vice 
and corruption in London and its immediate environs. 
After that, the tour takes one to Copenhagen, Ham¬ 
burg, Brussels, Paris, Venice, Rome, Athens, Cairo, 
Istanbul, Beirut, Karachi, Calcutta, Bangkok, Singapore, 
Manila, Hong Kong, Tokyo, with a last look at Hawaii. 
What Mr. Mortimer is looking for in each of these 
cities he finds, as he has found it in Topeka and Peoria 
and Little Rock and elsewhere. That he is not much 
interested in anything but the stews and the studios, 
the cafe and clip-joint habitues should be obvious 
enough by this time. Dope-peddling, prostitution, per¬ 
version are the recurring themes; and that the world 
is as bad as he finds it he is inclined to ascribe to the 
malefic manipulations of the Mafia, which is hand-in- 
hand with the communist international, dedicated to 
the destruction of everything, or at least to the harvest 
of as much moola as possible by the most underhand 
(and black hand) methods conceivable. One need not 
bother to check the accuracy of Mr. Mortimer’s state¬ 
ments; many of them are obvious enough to any trav¬ 
eler. Anyone who served long enough in London and 
in Paris during World War II would agree with the 
judgment that London is the more immoral, if only 
because it pretends to be quite moral. But no one 
should be zany enough to judge the moral fibre of a 
nation or a people from the character of the people 


scrutinized in this book. Many of Mr. Mortimer’s 
generalizations about a nation’s or a people’s tempera¬ 
ment are untrustworthy, some downright untrue. But 
in his proper element, in the boites and bordels, we 
can accept his testimony, at least as hearsay. 

# * * 

Pasternak, Joe (As told to David Chandler) 

Easy the Hard Way 
Putnam. Mar. 2, 1956. 301p. $4.00. 

Mr. Pasternak is a motion picture producer who has a 
long string of successes to his name, including the early 
Deanna Durbin pictures, (notably Three Smart Girls 
and 100 Men and a Girl), the riotously funny Destry 
Rides Aagain, (with Marlene Dietrich and James 
Stewart), several Esther Williams films, and Mario 
Lanza’s first film The Great Caruso. Through David 
Chandler he tells his life-story, from poor son of a 
Hungarian village shammas, (synagogue sexton), to 
Hollywood mogul. It is a pleasant and entertaining 
biography, spiced with much common sense as well as 
hindsight-rue and fancy names. Pasternak’s enterpris¬ 
ing spirit was early displayed in his hometown when, 
to supplement his father’s meager salary, he started 
peddling fish in competition with the local fishmonger; 
and as an entrepreneur supplying the Austrian army 
with produce during World War I. Sent away to 
America, where he had a bachelor uncle in Philadel¬ 
phia, Pasternak starts in a belt-factory under his uncle’s 
patronage, then moves to New York to become a dish¬ 
washer in a Long Island film studio; then a waiter; then 
a fourth-assistant director for Alan Dwan. And thence 
up the ladder to his present comfortable eminence. 
The book is a testimony to determination and initiative; 
and to America as a land of opportunity. As material 
for a future film treatment of the Joe Pasternak Story, 
Easy the Hard Way is part documentary and part good 
honest reporting. 

• * • 

Powell, Horace B. 

The Original Has This Signature: W. K. Kellogg 
Prentice-Hall. Mar. 5, 1956. 352p. $5.00. 

The first cornflake, according to this authorized biog¬ 
raphy of its inventor, was a wheat-flake produced acci¬ 
dentally in the food-experiments which W. K. Kellogg’s 
brother, Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, sponsored to find 
new and more easily digested breadstuffs for the patients 
of his Battle Creek Health Sanatarium. The story of 
the cornflakes and a whole revolution in American 
breakfast foods is told in detail in this biography of the 
man who made Kellogg’s Cornflakes a household word 
and a fortune for their inventor. That the first peanut 
butter was also made in the Sanatarium (and sold for 
a time to Seventh Day Adventists) but later dropped 
from among its products may come as a surprise to the 
reader. Continually interesting, if somewhat over¬ 
careful and long winded, this biography can serve as 
another of the sagas “from poverty to riches” in these 
wonderful and sometimes zany United States. 

* * * 

Atkinson, D. T., M.D. Magic, Myth and Medicine 
World. Mar. 3, 1956. 307p. $5.00. 

Those of us, and it certainly is many millions, who 
look at the better quiz shows are constantly being 
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astonished at the knowledge of the contestants in some 
field other than the one in which they earn their living. 

In this instance, Doctor Atkinson, an oculist who has 
published six textbooks on diseases of the eye, has com¬ 
piled and written a history of medicine that would be a 
credit to a man who has devoted his entire life, rather 
than his spare time, to such an effort. 

While the adage “There is nothing new in medicine” 
is obviously not true, it is interesting to know that many 
of the so-called advances for which modern medicine 
lays claim were known many centuries B. C. The 
function of healers in Ancient Greece was to direct the 
patient’s mind into wholesome thoughts, all physicians 
of the time believing that physical conditions to a 
marked degree would respond to mental states. This 
being the concept of our present psychosomatic 
medicine. 

In the art of Dietetics, select foods well. Eat less and 
live longer. Third in the list as a help to the sick was 
the use of drugs. These three rules are still the sheet 
anchor in the case of one’s health. The ancient Egyp¬ 
tians were the first to realize the importance of dividing 
the practice of medicine and surgery into specialties. 
Stones were removed, amputations were done, and 
diseases of the eye received special attention. 

Among the Hebrews, more emphasis was placed on 
prevention rather than the cure of disease, and no race 
of people before or since has left such a wealth of 
laws relating to sanitation and hygiene as the Hebrews. 

To attempt to single out a few of the great names in 
medicine and what they have accomplished as told in 
this book is impossible. Hypocrates, Galen, Maimo- 
nides, Pace, Harvey, Rush, Semmelweis, Long, Craw¬ 
ford, Crede, Lister, Reed and Gorgas, Rontgen and 
many others have their place in this story. 

In all, it is a fascinating, instructive, and well-written 
book and should be of interest not only to physicians 
and members of the allied professions, but to all who 
enjoy learning more of their bodies, and why medicine 
holds such an endless appeal to its practitioners. 

M. G. O’Brien, M.D., 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Humphries, Rolfe Green Armor on Green Ground 
Scribners. Mar. 1, 1956. 72p. $3.00. 

Rolfe Humphries is the winner of the 1955 fellowship 
of Five Thousand Dollars awarded by the Academy of 
American poets. He grows steadily in achievement 
and reputation as an outstandingly original poet as 
well as an able translator. Seven previous volumes 
support his claim to the first title, and his work on 
Virgil, Ovid and Lorca, the latter. His latest book, 
Green Armor on Green Ground, blends the experience 
gained by creative work in both fields and adds a new 
laurel. 

Green Armor on Green Ground contains a series of 
original poems in the twenty-four official Welsh meters 
and some in free meters on Welsh themes. Subtle 
and precise, with a singing simplicity gained by the 
extraordinary effects in rhythm and music capable 
with these meters, the poems seem to fuse an ancient 


quaintness with modern vigor that is perfectly delight¬ 
ful. Humphries’ voice adapting the Welsh meters 
acquires a new range without losing its own individu¬ 
ality. 

An introduction and an appendix explain the twenty- 
four meters, their structural precision and adaptable 
variations. Dylan Thomas said the meters could not 
be carried over into English; but Humphries has done 
it. Despite its early appearance this may be the most 
interesting poetry book of the year. 

James Gallagher, 

New York, New York 

* * * 

Lewis, Dorothy Roe (Editor) 

Lilly Dache’s Glamour Book, 
Lippincott. Mar. 7, 1956. 315p. $3.95. 

In the time capsule buried on the grounds of the New 
York World’s Fair in 1938 there is a woman’s hat. 
This “hat of the age” bears the Dache label. Its pres¬ 
ence in the time capsule is to give posterity a picture 
of the woman of the twentieth century. If this hat is 
able to project the character of twentieth century 
womankind the way Lilly Dache’s Glamour Book 
projects the dynamic personality of its authoress, then 
contemporary womankind need not worry about ob¬ 
livion. 

The book itself is a mixture of autobiography, bits of 
sound philosophy and psychology, and profuse prac¬ 
tical hints in the realm of glamour. What is glamour? 
Lilly gives many definitions but, in general, it seems to 
be the inner urge for beauty which works in many 
ways to change the outer facade of the human person. 
Being a cosmetologist as well as a maker of hats and 
clothes^ Lilly likes the slogan of a certain paint com- 
pany, “if you preserve the surface you preserve all.” 

But beauty, Lilly constantly repeats, is made up of 
many things. It begins with an inner radiance, a desire 
to love and be loved; it is heightened by everything 
about a woman—the thoughts she thinks, the grace of 
her walk, the modulation of her voice, her fragrance, 
her smile, the shape of her hand, her hair, her skin 
texture. 

In the process of making herself glamorous—a thing 
any woman can do unless she is very sick or lazy, ac¬ 
cording to Lilly—personal diagnosis is the first step. 
Lilly follows this with emergency suggestions to en¬ 
courage one for the long pull. The pull is, indeed, 
long. It embraces eating habits, exercise, hair and skin 
care, posture, ways of relaxing, general mental outlook. 
Lilly analyzes the function and psychology of fashion; 
she details the ways to accent one’s personality through 
the wise selection of clothes and accessories. 

Lilly Dache is a happily married woman. This is 
understandable in the light of the principles she lays 
down as to the peculiar dignity of womanhood, and the 
prime duty of every wife and mother to her husband 
and family. If her goals seem to be somewhat overly 
of this world, we can excuse her, for surely the inner 
urge for beauty which Lilly makes the core of glamour 
is the divine spark which every woman bears as the 
secret well-spring of her complete fulfillment and spe- 
c ir C .j deStiny ' man Y rules ultimately demand a 

self-discipline that only worthy motives can effect. 
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Recommended, therefore, for every woman who wishes 
to be glamorous, and for those who do not, that they 
may perhaps discover that they should. 

* * * 

Lord, James No Traveler Returns 

Day. Mar. 13, 1956. 286p. $3.50. 

D., (for De Witt Clinton Smith), had never felt at 
home anywhere, least of all in his own home. His 
father had left him a good deal of money, so D. sets 
out for Europe “to find himself.” On the boat he 
meets Eleanor Tremblay, a wealthy “sensitive and in¬ 
telligent” woman of thirty who feels she is becoming 
prematurely old and has decided to go to Europe to 
forget an oid love and, possibly, find a new one. You 
see what people go to Europe for? Anyhow, these two 
find each other, but after one night agree to act as 
mere shipboard acquaintances. In France, D. renews 
relations with the wife of an American diplomat; Ann 
and he had been old friends before, you see; and Ann’s 
husband just does not understand her. The affaire 
between D. and Ann is known and accepted by the 
various groups they move among—in France, Switzer¬ 
land, Italy—as quite the normal thing, you know. 
(One must be adult about these matters; after all, this 
is modern times!) Ann is also “interested in” a homo¬ 
sexual from Oklahoma, a “Prince Hathaway,” likes to 
listen to his recital of experiences and accepts him as a 
substitute for D. when D. is not available. Hathaway, 
poor chap, had been so “misunderstood” in those back¬ 
ward United States; he feels so much more at home 
in Europe, too. While visiting in Brittany, D. has an¬ 
other romance with a lady who eventually becomes a 
prostitute. And that about sums up the story line. 

No Traveler Returns is a depressing book. Mr. Lord 
is able to write graphically and shows skill in character 
delineation, at least within the scope of his subject. 
Whether he might be as successful beyond a preoccu¬ 
pation with sex, is not at present predictable. One 
wonders, too, whether he has not meant this saga of 
D. to be read as satire: D. is so typically the conceited, 
selfish, unstable, shallow introvert convinced that he 
is unappreciated, misunderstood, persecuted by those 
of coarser grain, the rough uncultured hoi-polloi. If 
not, then this is just a shade too Havelock-Ellisish, or 
is it Havelock-Ellisswish? It views life through one of 
those artistically fashionable mildewed mirrors. 

Leon Baisier, Ph.D., K.S.G., 
Xavier University, 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

* * * 

Pellegrini, Angelo Americans hy Choice 

Macmillan. Mar. 6, 1956. 240p. $3.50. 

A pleasing and pimento-flavored collection of character 
sketches, Americans by Choice is the story of six 
Italians who immigrated to America at the turn of the 
century. What these Mediterranean castaways have 
made of themselves—and of America—is the subject 
of the narratives. “La Bambina” is a portrait of the 
author’s mother who settled in the Northwest and was 
beloved for her goodness and her zest for life. “Celes- 
tino” is the story of a smooth-spoken rogue who swind¬ 
led other immigrants and now ekes out a living in any 
way he can. “Louis Martini” is one of California’s 


greatest winegrowers. “Guido Sella” rose to riches by 
bootlegging and other rackets. “Leonardo” died when 
he was 75, a small contractor who spent his life in 

honest toil with pick and shovel. “Rosa Mondavi,” the 
wife of another Italian winegrower is one of California’s 
great cooks. 

An associate professor of literature at the University 
of Washington, and himself the son of an immigrant, 
Dr. Pellegrini has drawn upon some very rich remi¬ 
niscences for his third work. Sometimes all too som¬ 
berly reflective, and highly seasoned with references to 
wines and table delicacies, (a subject he explored at 
length in his first book), Americans by Choice occa¬ 
sionally gives the impression of having been written 
while the author sat beside a bier with one hand on a 
pencil and the other on the pasta. 

Thoughtful, well-written and suitable for a general 
class of readers, Americans by Choice is most likely to 
find its greatest favor among ethnic enthusiasts of the 
second and third generations. 

Arthur L. North, 

The Daily News, 

New York, New York 

* * * 

Walker, David Black Harry 

Houghton-Mifflin. Mar. 1, 1956. 316p. $3.95. 

A relentless hunt for a killer-tiger in the mountain 
jungles of Pakistan may seem a thin thread of story to 
be spun out for over 300 pages; but David Walker 
proves himself a master writer of vigor and perceptions 
in sustaining and intensifying suspense in this fifth of 
his published novels. Adult readers, particularly those 
who are looking for something that is fresh and literate 
and deeply compassionate in a rather unfamiliar, but 
strikingly revealed, area will find this novel a delight 
and, indeed, a many-splendored thing. 

Harry Black had been born in India, schooled in Eng¬ 
land, and commissioned in his father’s India regiment 
for service. He went to the War and was taken prisoner 
by the herrenvolk; but sparked and devised an escape 
from the Stalag. He lost a leg when a mine exploded 
as he crossed the border. Feted as an escaped hero and 
limping about on his thin-leg, he accepts a post-war 
job as manager of a tea-planation, again in India, and 
there becomes something of a legend as a hunter and 
killer of tigers. On the verge of returning to England, 
he is persuaded to stay long enough to hunt down a 
particularly vicious killer who alternates between the 
Ranipur and Rimli valleys. After some thrilling en¬ 
counters with the elusive terror, he finally destroys it; 
but only after some equally gripping emotional com¬ 
plications. 

Desmond Tanner, whom Black had first met in India 
while with “the regiment,” becomes Harry’s best friend 
in the prison camp. He is a good and even-tempered 
man, lacking only that final dynamism which would 
make him also heroic or successful in enterprise. When 
Tanner fails to make his escape with Black, Black duti¬ 
fully calls on his wife, Christian, who has returned to 
Canada as a wartime instructor. Married but dis¬ 
illusioned with his wife, Miriam, he has been left and 
divorced when he finds Desmond and Christian and 
their young son, Michael, in the Rimli area where 
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Desmond is running a sugar factory. That Christian 
and Harry fall in love would seem inevitable; but both 
are aware of their obligations. The final hunt for the 
tiger, made desperately necessary by Michael’s disap¬ 
pearance while out riding, eventually brings this situa¬ 
tion to a head. The resolution of the problem is im¬ 
peccably moral and, you may be surprised to learn, 
spiritual. Harry, who liked to think that he went 
alone, realizes that he will never be alone while duti¬ 
fully bearing his cross. 

You would be well advised not to overlook this novel. 
In spite of some laconic expressions, one or two of 
which appear to be typographical errors of omission of 
a word in a sentence, the style is vital and illuminating. 
And a skill in delineating the various characters of the 
native guides and assistants seems rooted not only in 
knowledge of the people and their background, but in 
an abiding sympathy with them. Harry Black is an ex¬ 
cellent novel, particularly for masculine readers. 

* * * 

Markandaya, Kamala Some Inner Fury 

Day. Mar. 12, 1956. 255p. $3.00. 

This novel of modern India will probably be hailed as 
one of the strongest love stories of our times; for pas¬ 
sionate love it would be hard to find an English or 
American book to equal it. Yet passion does not neces¬ 
sarily make literature good since it verges toward ob¬ 
scenity, as this work does in places. But for the most 
part, the authoress handles her subject delicately. 

The events are simple: Richard, a young Englishman, 
goes to India with Kitsamy, an Oxford graduate and 
upper-caste Hindu. There Kit’s sister, Mira, innocent 
and seventeen, falls in love with him, but the barriers 
of race and culture prevent any declaration. The 
deeper theme, underlying the love tale, is the clash be¬ 
tween races. Three years later, when Mira has become 
more Western and independent with a job and money, 
Richard again visits India and they declare their love. 
Mira’s mother asks her to wait a year before marriage, 
hoping to discourage her interest in the Westerner. 
She agrees reluctantly, but temptation becomes too 
strong. She goes on a vacation with Kit and enjoys to 
the full an illicit affair. On returning to work, she 
finds that violence has broken out among some home- 
rule Indians, led by her second brother, Roshan, an 
extreme anti-Western patriot. In a riot Kit is knifed 
and the murder later charged to Roshan, whom Mira 
knows to be innocent. The English governors, how¬ 
ever, see in the trial a good chance to get rid of a trouble 
maker. Before judgment can be passed, a huge crowd 
of passive-resistance patriots march through the court 
room, carrying Roshan away. Disillusioned by the 
trial, Mira joins the crowd and, as she leaves, realizes 
that she will never again see her beloved Richard, nor 
again try to bridge the gap between East and West. 

The authoress, a Hindu with one previous novel to her 
credit, Nectar in a Sieve, has a fluid, exciting style; she 
can evoke an atmosphere, probe feelings and sketch a 
character with striking vividness. Western readers 
should know of such talent. Her ideals are less ad¬ 
mirable. She leans toward exactly that “freedom” 
which thinking Westerners have learned to distrust. 
To her, passionate love is above everything. At the 


end of her story, fate, destiny is strong enough to de¬ 
stroy that; and so we are left with a depressing sadness 
at the ruin of a tender love. Fate is to blame, but there 
is something too Eastern in putting the blame there. It 
stands, however, a very powerful novel, a revelation of 
an unusual literary talent, but it is objectionable in part 
and not suitable for general recommendation. 

Fr. Bruno McAndrew, O.S.B., 

St. Anselm’s Priory, 

Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Sully, Kathleen Bikka Road 

Coward-McCann. Mar. 11, 1956. 185p. $2.75. 

As described in the novel of that name, Bikka Road 
could be any street in an English village. But as it 
exists in the author’s mind, it’s a fantastic place, peopled 
by a wierd and pathetic assortment of characters. 

The most unusual personality in the story is Horace 
Hoppe, who lives at No. 65 Bikka Road with his wife, 
Belle, and their sixteen children. Horace has a genteel, 
educated background but is utterly impractical about 
such conventional matters as holding a job, clothes, 
property. Belle is unconventional also, an uncouth 
product of the London slums. 

Pursuing “the oldest profession,” she accosted Horace 
one evening and he earned her lifelong gratitude with 
his reply of an offer of marriage. 

The children for the most part are dirty, and devilishly 
unrestrained. Meals are haphazard events. The older 
boys steal replacements for the broken necessities in the 
house. Horace lectures grandly, then helplessly shrugs 
while Belle supervises installation of the stolen goods. 
Only Edie, the beautiful, oldest daughter, has hopes of 
a different and more glamorous setting. 

Next door at 66 lives Mrs. Dyppe and her daughter, 
Netta. Also there is Delia the maid, who was ador¬ 
ingly in love with Netta’s father and remembers vaguely 
promising to take care of his wife and unborn child 
when he drowned himself. Netta is now middle-aged, 
a lover of good music and reading, but unfortunately 
ugly of face. 

To Bikka Road comes Paul Berlake, car salesman and 
mechanic. Netta’s mind and heart make him sure he 
has met his soul-mate. But he meets Edie where she 
is working as a waitress. It is easy to seduce the ro¬ 
mantic and ignorant Edie and so the tragedy of Bikka 
Road begins. Paul himself was an illegitimate child, 
raised in penny-pinching respectability by his dress¬ 
maker mother who insisted he’d been left on her door¬ 
step. He never realizes that Edie’s flippant manner 
toward him hides her pregnancy. She doesn’t tell him 
until she stops in the garage on her way to London to 
have her child and earn its keep by dressmaking. The 
spanner in Paul’s hand is the instrument of unpre¬ 
meditated murder. 

Meanwhile the Hoppes have spent their monthly check 
from Horace’s family on an old harmonium which 
breaks down on its first playing; and on a pregnant 
goat housed in the parlor to give milk for Belle, expect¬ 
ing her 17th child. Horace decides the sales of the 
goat will bring enough to buy a horse and trap to take 
Belle for a sea holiday. But he returns from market 
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with a broken down nag and an ancient car with no 
tires. Disaster stalks their first trip, when the old nag 
dies trying to pull the car and the whole family walks 
home ignominiously. 

Belle delivers her child, assisted only by Horace. He is 
horrified by the event, but no more so than the Health 
Department officials at the dirty state of house and 
children. 

Days later Belle dies in the hospital, never knowing 
that the oldest boy has been branded a deserter, two 
have been sent to reform school for stealing tires and 
Edie’s body has been found in the rat-gutted warehouse 
by the canal. Horace wanders through the empty house 
after watching his children taken away by the authori¬ 
ties. He tries twice to hang himself but in this he is a 
failure also. He walks to the bridge thinking to jump 

off. 

As he looks down at the rats in the canal, he sees in 
their mad scurrying a pattern like that of humans, 
circling aimlessly, fighting over garbage, deserting and 
returning to the same battle. He wonders what the 
purpose of it all is. 

The author’s style is stark and brief. Since she seems 
to be saying that all these characters are victims of 
warped background, the style is too brief to develop 
this theme properly. The implied disapproval of large, 
poor families propagating feeble-mindedness and crime 
is too flimsily built on these paper doll characters 
propped against a lightly etched backdrop. The char¬ 
acters arouse little sympathy, though occasionally they 
display more noble motions of sacrifice and love. The 
picture is too murky and inconclusive for one to be sure 
of what the author is saying. Bikka Road will only 
further confuse those who are already sure that life is 
a rat-race. Why anyone else would read it is a mystery. 

Kathleen C. Enzler, 

Bethesda, Maryland 

* * * 

Murphy, John P. and Laux, John D. 

The Rhythm Way to Family Happiness 
Practical Publ. Jan. 1955. 200p. 

Ryan, John Family Limitation 

Sheed & Ward. Mar. 7, 1956. 36p. $0.50. 

To review one book in the light of another is not the 
best way to assess the merits of a particular book. How¬ 
ever, when one is dealing with a problem where prac¬ 
tical rules are needed, one frequently can arrive at a 
more balanced and sane judgment when he contrasts 
two approaches that interpret facts from a somewhat 
different point of view. 

These two books on family limitation by the use of the 
Rhythm Theory agree on one initial fact. They both 
judge that the use of this method of family limitation 
has fallen into a disrepute that it does not deserve. 
Many people have felt that its use is so complicated 
and its chances of success so problematic that it is little 
more than a myth that Catholics use to satisfy their 
consciences. The opposite is the truth according to 
both books. It is, indeed, a method that is religiously 
acceptable (when there is a sufficient reason for family 
limitation) by any church, and furthermore is of wide 
appeal to non-Catholics, as well as to Catholics, who 


find artificial contraceptive methods prejudicial to 
sexual pleasure and offensive to their aesthetic sense. 
Both books say this is a reliable and practical means of 
family limitation. However, “reliable and practical” 
apparently can mean different things. 

The book of Murphy and Laux, a doctor and a medi¬ 
cal economist, now appearing in its second edition in 
six years, is a popular presentation of Rhythm. The 
bulk of this book comprises two sets of tables—one for 
determining cycle lengths, the other for determining 
the fertile days each month. These tables take up 163 
pages of the book and list 133 cycles ranging from 20 
to 43 days and, in general, give 48,545 answers, the 
authors are proud to note. Irregularity is regular with 
menstrual cycles, the book blithely states. 98% of all 
women can use these easy charts plus some handy 
little data on the Basal Temperature Method and the 
Intermenstrual Pain Method. There is one short para¬ 
graph that lists very broadly about six circumstances 
which would render the use of Rhythm impracticable. 
I am sure that even the layman reader will feel that 
this book is a little overly enthusiastic. Certain dis¬ 
crepancies never are clarified—a doctor is cited as 
saying, “five days is probably a generous estimate of a 
woman’s fertile period.” But when we consult the 
charts we find the fertile days for normal woman 
running from 11 to 17 days. The unreliability of the 
Intermenstrual Pain Method is not properly indicated. 
However, it is still a useful book, if the enthusiasm of 
the authors is measured against a little deeper evalu¬ 
ation of some of the facts. 

The booklet by Ryan with a forward by Father Alan 
Keenan (co-authors of Marriage.* A Medical and Sacra' 
mental Study ) is a good complement. Still convinced 
strongly of the value of the Rhythm Theory, Ryan is 
much more painstaking in presenting in a short, scien¬ 
tific and yet readable fashion the full picture. Whereas 
the first book depicts the Rhythm Method as a do-it- 
yourself affair, Ryan emphasizes the need of a doctor’s 
advice, even though this need not be very extensive 
in most cases. Furthermore, he maintains that the 
menstrual chart must be taken in conjunction with the 
thermal chart. The thermal chart, however, requires 
some medical help in interpretation. Ryan lists in 
some detail nine factors or circumstances that render 
the use of the Rhythm Method temporarily or per¬ 
manently unreliable. For about 10% of married women 
the Rhythm Method will never work. And for most 
there should be a yearly or even a semi-annual revision 
of instructions. Yet he still insists that the use of the 
safe period is for the vast majority of women a prac¬ 
tical and recommended way of family limitations, when 
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there is sufficient reason for such limitation. In gen¬ 
eral, this is a little book that packs a great deal of in¬ 
formation. Ryan also expresses the opinion that Cath¬ 
olic doctors have been remiss in their realization of the 
need for establishing clinics or other media for general 
instruction on the value and proper use of the Rhythm 
Method. 

Taking both books in conjunction we are supplied with 
236 pages that give a well-rounded view of the medical, 
religious and practical aspects of the Rhythm Method. 

Edward J. Sponga, S.J., Ph.D., 
Chairman, Philosophy Department, 
University of Scranton 

* * * 

Caidin, Martin The Long Night 

Dodd, Mead. Feb. 20, 1956. 242p. $3.00. 

It could happen to you! A realistic story of The Bomb, 
on an American city of a half million people. From 
the minute that the enemy planes flash by a lonely 
spotter’s post, flying too low for radar to spot them, 
through the warning net-work of volunteer civil-defense 
aids and the Air Force Control Center to the Red 
Alert, you wait for the attack. 

What is your reaction? What character do you play? 
Everyone is present, the coward, the hero, the strong 
and the weak, the selfish and the selfless and we watch 
them after the bomb has hit Harrington, a typical 
American city. 

The Director has to decide where to order his workers; 
to withdraw them from the center of the fire and 
leave the wounded and trapped to perish, in order to 
stem the fire or to try to help those caught in the burn¬ 
ing buildings and possibly lose the workers. 

The spoiled son forgets everything, including human 
charity, in his selfish quest for his girl. Others have 
only one idea: to save themselves. 

“The majority of these people were not deliberately 
disdainful of the life-and-death struggle which sur¬ 
rounded them. Their selfishness was in no respect a 
repudiation of the agony or the need of others. They 
simply did not feel the terrible responsibility which 

was — which should have been — theirs-. They 

were simply — little people.” 

Others rise to the occasion and do the job you’d like 
to think that you’d do under similar circumstances. 

Truly, a wonderful insight of human emotions and 
reactions in an emergency. Interesting and exciting 
reading, as well as a lesson for all. 

John B. Cullen, 

Chevy Chase, Maryland 

* * * 

Comandini, Adele Doctor Kate 

Rinehart. Feb. 20, 1956. 339p. $3.75. 

This is the story of a strong personality and an endear¬ 
ing one—an inspiring account of Dr. Kate Pelham 
Newcomb. Over forty years ago when young women 
studying medicine were a rarity, Kate Pelham over¬ 
came her father’s objections and won a medical degree 
at the University of Buffalo. She was well on her 
way to becoming successful in her career as assistant 


to one of the finest pediatricians in Detroit when her 
husband, Bill Newcomb, became seriously ill. Dr. 
Kate gave up her practice and moved to northern Wis¬ 
consin, where she devoted herself to the task of restor¬ 
ing her husband’s health. 

Facing life in a wilderness as bravely as any pioneer, 
Kate Newcomb put thoughts of her past life away 
from her and tackled the problem of making a home 
amid primitive conditions. The death of her first 
child, through a village doctor’s mistake, almost made 
her bitter. When her second child, Tom, was born 
she centered her life around her husband and her son; 
and the thought of practicing medicine became more 
remote than ever. 

In all the vast reaches of northern Wisconsin, only two 
doctors ministered to the sick. One of them was Dr. 
Thomas Torpy, and it was he who jolted Kate and 
literally forced her back into the medical profession. 
Kate became “Doctor Kate”; no call for help went un¬ 
heeded; no patient lived too far away or was too poor 
to be attended. In fair weather or bad, through flood 
or blizzard, on snowshoes if necessary, Dr. Kate got to 
her patients. Service to them was put above personal 
comfort, even above personal safety. On one occasion 
she narrowly escaped freezing to death. Year after 
year Dr. Kate went on, never losing either mother or 
baby. No wonder she was called “the angel on snow- 
shoes.” 

Many realized that a hospital was desperately needed 
in that area, if only to prevent Dr. Kate having to make 
unnecessarily long trips to tend to her patients. After 
much planning a hospital was started; but lack of funds 
put a halt to its construction and the hospital seemed 
doomed to remain an impossible dream until a fortui¬ 
tous event changed matters. 

In Arbor-Vitae-Woodruff High School, a math class 
speculated how much the figure “million” represented. 
A student remarked that a million pennies might make 
it possible to complete work on Dr. Kate’s hospital. 
The remark sparked an idea and a drive was launched, 
under the direction of the teacher, Otto Burich, to col¬ 
lect one million pennies for the new hospital. Pennies 
began to roll in and the idea got publicity. The climax 
came when Dr. Kate was invited to attend a Doctors’ 
Convention in Los Angeles. Family and friends in¬ 
sisted that she go. Suspecting nothing, Dr. Kate went 
west and was totally surprised to find herself the star 
on Ralph Edwards’ TV program, This Is Your Life. 
So engaging was her personality, so inspiring her story, 
that a flood of pennies began to arrive from all corners 
of the country. 

Today, Lakeland Memorial Hospital is an actuality and 
the seventy-year-old Dr. Kate still practices in northern 
Wisconsin, deservedly famous, a little bewildered by 
all the publicity and the fame, but with her heart still 
in her work and in the welfare of her people. 

Adele Comandini, a screenplay writer, spent months 
with Dr. Kate getting material for this story of her. 
She has written an interesting, fast-moving, and inspir¬ 
ing story which can be recommended to all readers. 
Unless I miss my mark, this book will make a top-rate 
motion picture. 

Rose Belvedere, 

Brooklyn, New York 
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O’Neill, Eugene Long Day’s Journey Into Night 
Yale University Press. Feb. 20, 1956. 176p. $3.75. 

Long Day’s Journey Into Night, written in 1940 and 
now published for the first time, is certain to be widely 
read and discussed because it was written by Eugene 
O’Neill, who stands unchallenged as the most gifted 
playwright this country has yet produced. In dedi¬ 
cating the play to his wife, the author writes: “. . . I 
give you the original script of this play of old sorrow, 
written in tears and blood . . . (you) gave me the faith 
in love that enabled me to face my dead at last. . . .” 
This dedication would seem to justify the conclusion 
that the play is frankly autobiographical, a factor that 
profoundly influences the work. 

This play is a perceptive, sometimes forceful, yet finally 
futile examination of the self-deluded, neurotic and 
tormented Tyrones. The four acts encompass a single 
day in August, 1912—a day during which the mental 
and moral confusion of the family reaches a crescendo 
and each member makes a desperate effort to find the 
reason for his failure and anguish. 

In this work can be found some of the strength and 
much of the weakness that is characteristic of O’Neill. 
Strikingly evident is his extraordinary gift for char¬ 
acterization. Not only does O’Neill perfectly portray 
the externals of his characters but also probes deeply 
into their hearts and souls in order to lay bare the in¬ 
tensity of their inner conflicts and the power of their 
passions; these he both externalizes and discharges 
visually in terms of effective theatre. However, the 
dramatic and mounting action we expect to find in an 
O’Neill play is missing—the Tyrones simply talk, as 
the author attempts to explain them in psychological 
terms of fixations and complexes. 

James Tyrone (a drunkard) is a gifted and miserly 
actor who failed to reach his full stature as an artist 
because he grasped the financial security offered by an 
easy and cheap success. Mary Tyrone, his wife (a 
dope-addict), is certain her neglect was responsible for 
the death of her infant son. James Tyrone (a degen¬ 
erate and drunkard) suffers from feelings of rejection, 
guilt and jealousy—to mention only a few—while Ed¬ 
mund, the younger son (also a drunkard) is seriously 
ill with tuberculosis and is weighed down by the knowl¬ 
edge that the pain following his birth started his mother 
using dope. 

These are the Tyrones! We watch their spiritual and 
emotional writhings, see them chafe against imponder¬ 
ables, witness their struggle against inherited or acquired 
weaknesses and limitations—yet we never really under¬ 
stand them. In attempting to lie on the couch and 
act as the psychiatrist simultaneously, Mr. O’Neill con¬ 
fuses both the play and the reader. 

Although the striking sequences, the general tempo, the 
interaction of one character upon another, the counter¬ 
pointing of intense emotions—love, hate, jealousy and 
fear—attest the dramatic craftsmanship we expect from 
O’Neill, the play as a whole falls short. Too many 
themes are introduced and left undeveloped, too many 
questions are asked and left unanswered. The char¬ 
acters lack stamina and stature; they coddle their frus¬ 
trations and complexes and submit too easily to their 
weaknesses and defects. There is much exaggerated 


and ineffective emotionalism. As Mr. Gassner once 
aptly stated: “O’Neill has performed too many sym¬ 
phonies on the sensory system.” 

Long Day’s Journey Into Night is a long and agonized 
“why?” uttered by four people who have lost respect 
for themselves and for each other; people who writhe 
and struggle and rationalize, yet who never completely 
and honestly face the truth. The search for the an¬ 
swer, which is never found, makes rather unpleasant 
reading, even for adults. Yet those who read this play 
are certain to grow in understanding of and in com¬ 
passion for that tortured genius—Eugene O’Neill. 

Sister M. Gregory, O.P., 

Rosary College, 

River Forest, Illinois 

* * * 

Jordan, John Alfred (As told to John Prebble) 

Elephants and Ivory 
Rinehart. Feb. 28, 1956. 250p. $3.50. 

This exciting series of adventures along the borders of 
German East Africa took place 50 years ago; but John 
Prebble succeeds in recreating the thrills and dramatic 
escapes of his notorious ivory poacher who had a high 
price on his head. John Alfred Jordan was a white 
hunter in Africa when it was still frontier country and 
when there were no motorized safaris, no motion pic¬ 
ture cameras, and no attractive film stars on Kiliman¬ 
jaro. The author’s advice to the incredulous is that a 
visit to the graveyard at Nairobi will reveal where the 
bodies lie of those who shared similar experiences of 
Africa and how they died: killed by a buffalo; killed 
by a lion; killed by the Nandi. Jordan always was con¬ 
vinced that he himself would die in Africa and several 
times he should have. He had malaria many times, 
black fever, was bitten by a green mamba, and speared 
by the Kisi. He is still alive today and in his fasci¬ 
nating account of the enthusiastic interest of this ex¬ 
plorer the reader can re-live with him the days and 
nights of danger and adventure. 

His adventures are many: he killed 40 crocodiles in a 
a single day on Lake Victoria and refers to this killing 
as the only one he ever did with pleasure. He hunted 
for the Elephant Stone, the legendary jewel larger than 
the Koh-i-noor in the forehead of a tuskless bull. 
Alone he sought out the jablanketmachoies, half-men 
and half-leopards, and soon acquired the title of 
“Slayer of the Devil Lion.” He was the friend of the 
Masai and the Wanderobo for whom he must have 
exercised great tolerance. The Wanderobo were cap¬ 
able hunters who wandered along the elephant paths 
in parties of 10 or 15, living in holes, caves or trees or 
shelters they made by bending saplings together and 
covering them with leaves. Jordan compares them to 
animals because when captured they would foam at the 
mouth and tear at the bonds with their teeth like a 
leopard and curse in a gabbling mixture of Masai and 
Lumbwa and the chatter of apes. The six foot bows 
they carried dwarfed them, and in their monkey-skin 
quivers they had arrows smeared with poison. They 
carried two-edged swords and could drive them through 
the skin of a charging rhino. 

Jordan was made overlord of 2000 spearmen by the 
chief of the Setick Lumbwa but his pride seems to 
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have been stimulated more by the sight of a thousand 
elephants grazing in the Semiliki Valley and by his 
cleverness in outwitting the German frontier patrols. 
He was proud also to have been present at Labusoni’s 
terrible elephant hunt and to have seen the dingonek, 
a nightmare creature broad as a hippo, colored like a 
leopard, and with the skull of a crocodile. His vivid 
memory recalls a thousand Lumbwa tribesmen beating 
the hafts of their spears in the dust and greeting him 
“Hodi eldama elmoran! Hail, elephant warrior!” 

John Prebble is the author of four novels and does 
justice here to the nostalgia of an adventurer whose 
experiences will thrill everyone and whose references 
to different animals will interest us all—gorillas who 
wept over a dead female, the loathsome cunning of the 
buffalo, the nobility of a gray-mane lion, the instinct 
of elephants who will carry a wounded bull to safety. 

Thomas A. Wassmer, SJ., Ph.D., 

Le Moyne College, 

Syracuse, New York 

* * * 

Chute, Charles Lionel, and Marjorie Bell 

Crime, Courts, and Probation 
Macmillan. Feb. 14, 1956. 268p. $4.75. 

Probation is an important, but often too little appre¬ 
ciated, facet of our system of justice. Its main purpose 
is to rehabilitate convicted criminals, so that they will 
become good citizens without suffering the stigma and 
corrupting influence of penal servitude. It differs from 
parole, which is only a partial remission of sentence. 

The primary author of this book, Charles L. Chute, 
spent forty years in work connected to probation, prior 
to his death in 1953. Marjorie Bell is also an authority 
in this field. She completed the work on the book, 
being responsible for several of the chapters and for 
the general integration of the text. 

Their treatment is primarily historical. After a sketchy 
treatment of the early forms of justice, the authors give 
us the beginnings of probation, particularly in England 
and the United States. Great tribute is paid to John 
Augustus, of Boston, as a pioneer in this field. From 
Massachusetts, the practice of probation spread through¬ 
out the country. It is now an accepted part of our 
penal practice. 

The authors note the importance of having skilled 
social workers as probation officers. They deplore the 
many obstacles faced by such officers, as a result of 
false notions of economy. As an illustration of the 
fact that good probation pays its own way, Judge Louis 
Goldstein, of Brooklyn, tells of “six probationers.” Dur¬ 
ing the period of their rehabilitation, the combined 
earnings of the group began to approach $40,000 a 
a year. This was their financial contribution to society, 
in contrast to an approximate $8,400 a year it would 
have cost to have kept them in prison. 

Persons reading this book will obtain new insights into 
an important work of mercy. As Christians, we cer¬ 
tainly desire the reform, rather than the punishment, 
of the sinner. 

John F. Cronin, S.S., 

Washington, D. C. 


Hatch, Alden Ambassador Extraordinary 

Holt. Jan. 4, 1956. 254p. $3.75. 

On presenting Clare Boothe Luce in her new capacity 
to President Einaudi of Italy, the chief of protocol an¬ 
nounced, “Signora Clare Boothe Luce, Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States.” As Clare moved forward, she murmured to 
herself, “Extraordinary, yes, but plenipotentiary, no." 
Why this is so is explained by Alden Hatch in this 
detailed biographical study of an old friend. 

The picture develops against the strong light of public 
opinion, nearly always adverse, since a person of such 
forthright character and varied talent could not long 
escape destructive criticism. Her career as playwright, 
journalist and politician is well-known; but her earlier 
history, so minutely recorded, holds the key to under¬ 
standing the manner of woman Mrs. Luce became. 

She was not born with a silver spoon in her mouth 
but was the child of poor parents. Her father, Billy 
Boothe, son of an ardent Baptist minister, had been 
divorced; while her mother, a Catholic, sacrificed 
Church and family to marry him. When Clare was 
ten and her brother David eleven her parents parted. 
Ann Snyder Boothe is described as a woman of beauty 
and lively wit with an iron will to rise above adversity. 
Through her mother’s ingenuity and self-sacrifice Clare 
went to the best schools and had even been to Europe 
in her early teens. At St. Mary’s in Garden City she 
was unhappy, considered to be aloof and self-sufficient 
and left, branded “the most conceited”—her first un¬ 
favorable press. At the Castle School in Tarry town 
she was more at ease and began to realize her intel¬ 
lectual potentialities. She left self-assured, of brittle 
wit, widely read—and beautiful. Her mother’s mar¬ 
riage to Dr. Albert E. Austin of Greenwich brought 
security to their lives. On a return trip from Europe 
with them, chance catapulted Clare into two new, 
exciting worlds: the theatrical, through Max Reinhardt 
who was fascinated by her magnetic beauty; and the 
social, through Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, then a militant 
suffragette, who recognized Clare’s usefulness in her 
own political activities. She showed little talent as an 
actress but was to become one of the best playwrights 
of the day; and, as Mrs. George Brokaw, she attained 
prominence of a sort in what was then left of “the 
400.” The latter life held little appeal for her and 
after six unhappy years she divorced Brokaw at Reno. 
Their daughter Ann eventually went to live with her. 
Clare Boothe’s efforts to break into journalism met 
with little encouragement and it was almost by force 
that she proved her mettle sufficiently to warrant a 
place on Conde Nast’s Vanity Fair. It was then clear 
sailing from caption writing to the managing editorship. 
But all this time she was restless and, having reached 
the top at Nast’s, left to write her own syndicated 
column. But her analysis of European tensions irri¬ 
tated the molders of Hearst’s isolationist policy and she 
was dropped. 

About this time she met Henry Luce, youthful head of 
the Time-Fortune empire. Everyone was surprised 
when they realized that the marked antipathy they had 
at first felt towards each other really covered a contrary 
emotion. Luce’s marriage to Clare in November, 1935, 
was a second matrimonial venture also. Now, backed 
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by Luce, Clare was able to travel as journalist and war 
correspondent in Europe and Asia where she observed 
and analyzed conditions before and during American 
intervention in the last War with her usual intense 
acumen. An invitation to run as Republican candi¬ 
date for Connecticut’s Fourth Congressional District 
offered an opportunity to table her criticism of the 
Roosevelt regime in home and foreign affairs. After 
winning the constituency she was appointed to the 
House Military Affairs Committee. Her triumph was 
quickly shadowed by the tragic death of her daughter 
Ann. This event produced in her a great spiritual 
upheaval and she became preoccupied with death, 
welcomed the thought of it as a gift of oblivion, and 
plotted how to embrace it. One night, in this despair¬ 
ing mood, she chanced upon an unopened letter from 
a friend, Father Edward Wiatrak, S.J. It was the 
moment, and the letter was the spark. It was 2:00 
a. m., but she called the Jesuit Mission House in New 
York, was greeted kindly, and directed to Monsignor 
Fulton Sheen in Washington. Her course of instruc¬ 
tions lasted about five months, the longest given by 
Bishop Sheen who says, “Our discussions were a battle 
of wits on a very high philosophical plane. She raised 
difficulties the like of which I have never known be¬ 
fore, although my life has been devoted to giving 
instruction in the Church. I believe I got more out of 
that course of instruction than Clare did.” 

Mr. Hatch has had access to much authentic data, has 
observed the Italian Ambassador at work, and has 
interviewed numerous of Mrs. Luce’s friends and ac¬ 
quaintances in public and private life, such as Bishop 
Fulton J. Sheen, Dorothy Thompson, Elsa Maxwell, 
Bernard Baruch, Buff Cobb, officials of foreign and 
domestic governments and heads of military affairs, to 
accumulate and put under cover a vast amount of 
information about one of American current history’s 
most controversial figures. 

Rosemary McCormick, 

Toronto, Canada 

* * * 

Kovach, Nora & Istvan Rabovsky 
(As told to George Mikes) 

Leap Through the Curtain 
Dutton. Feb. 16, 1956. 223p. $3.50. 

Nora Kovach and Istvan Rabovsky, two Hungarian 
dancing stars who fled from behind the “Iron Curtain” 
in 1953, have told their story to George Mikes, and 
this book will serve to advertise the team. Istvan 
describes a different Hungary from the charming coun¬ 
try of music, wine, zigeunermusik the foreign visitor 

has known. The Hungary he knew was a city slum 
in which he had been born and in which he lived as 
an illegitimate, unwanted, abandoned child; a child 
whose gypsy foster parents, poor and filthy, more often 
than not let go hungry and beat when he cried. In 
1941, when Istvan was eleven years old, his teacher 
discovered his extraordinary talent for dancing and 
managed to get the boy enrolled in the Ballet School 
of the Royal Hungarian Opera. There Istvan met a 
ten-year-old girl named Nora who was to become his 
dancing partner and his wife. Nora’s background was 
quite different. She was the only child of a middle- 
class family; her father was a state official; she was 
loved, sheltered and pampered. They tell the now- 


Dickson 

familiar story of war sufferings, of the carpet-bombing 
of Budapest by the RAF and the Russian artillery siege 
in 1944. When, after the war, the leading stars of the 
Opera went to America to stay, the teen-aged Nora and 
Istvan were given contracts as dance stars of the Buda¬ 
pest Opera. Hungary, occupied by the Russian troops, 
soon became a satellite state of Moscow with the con¬ 
nivance of the Magyar Communist Party led by the 
notorious Comrade Rakosi. 

Both Nora and Istvan were inspired and electrified 
by the Russian dancers who appeared in concert— 
Lepenshinskaya, Ulanova, Gusev, Gabovich. In 1949, 
with Ulanova’s help and Rakosi’s approval, the two 
youngsters went to Russia as guests of the State Ballet 
School in Leningrad. Nora became the pupil of Vaga¬ 
nova, the former ballerina of Czarist Russia. When 
they returned to Budapest, they were treated as lead¬ 
ing stars, and were sent as representatives of Soviet 
Hungary to Bulgaria, East Germany, Moscow, Kiev, 
and again to Leningrad. When they were married, 
they were given two exclusive apartments in Budapest, 
money, a villa on lovely Lake Balaton, a car, servants, 
and invited to many State occasions by their powerful 
sponsor, Rakosi. The highest honor they received came 
in 1953 when they were awarded the Kossuth Prize 
for outstanding services to their country. But both 
Nora and Istvan felt imprisoned and longed to reach 
the real capitols of the world. In May of 1953, as 
guests of the communist regime in East Berlin, they 
seized their opportunity and “leaped through the cur¬ 
tain” to the West and freedom. Both are now in the 
United States. 

Antonin S. Kalina, Ph.D., 

Lakewood, Ohio 

* * * 

Dickson, Carter (pseud.) F ear Is the Same 

Morrow. Feb. 29, 1956. 284p. $3.50. 

Bridey Murphy and her company of wandering souls 
would have sympathized with Jennifer Baird and Philip 
Maddern Clavering, Lord Glenarvon, who suddenly 
found themselves back in Regency London in 1795, 
after Jennifer had uttered an anguished wish that they 
might escape their troubles by going back 150 years and 
forgetting them. The disappointment was that while 
the pair retained only disturbing half-recollections of 
their 20th-century state, they found themselves in 
exactly the same hazardous situation from which they 
had been fleeing, with the added intensity of antici¬ 
pating the dangers before they actually materialized. 
In any century, “fear is the same.” 

A fascinating picture of late 18th-century English so¬ 
ciety, its coarseness, brutality and snobbishness results. 
Duelling, bare-knuckle prizefighting, marital faithless¬ 
ness, the Bow Street Runners, Richard Brinsley Sheri¬ 
dan, the Prince of Wales newly wedded to Caroline 
of Brunswick though not free of the Catholic ceremony 
which had united him to Mrs. Fitzherbert, unhygienic 
conditions among the wealthy and brutishness among 
the poor, all make a backdrop for murder in high 
places. Highly romantic in its setting and principal 
characters, the Prince included, and sly in its depiction 
of Sheridan, the story is well paced and suspenseful, 
and clever in its suggestions of the two-century interval 
between the planes on which it is told. A captious 
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reader might object that in so gossipy an environment 
a faithless wife could not have concealed her affair 
with an equally well-known man, but he would over¬ 
look so small a matter for the sake of the excellent 
atmosphere the author works up. 

Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., 
Department of Librarianship, 
Marywood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Simenon, Georges 

Inspector Maigret and the Burglar’s Wife 
Doubleday. Mar. 15, 1956. 189p. $2.75. 

M. Simenon likes and admires the Paris Police, or at 
least the Homicide Bureau under the direction of In¬ 
spector Maigret. His policemen are human and effi¬ 
cient in their tasks, without being supermen or legal 
thugs. When a safe-cracker’s wife comes to Maigret 
to ask his aid in clearing her husband, Sad Freddie, of 
a murder charge, Maigret is at first puzzled because 
there is no corpse in the house on Rue de la Ferme in 
Neuilly, where the strange dentist Serre and his mother 
live. The doctor’s second wife had simply packed up 
and gone back to Amsterdam, they tell Maigret. How 
the patient and perceptive old Inspector discovers the 
truth and the culprit makes satisfying light reading. 
The atmosphere of Paris in summer is well recreated, 
and all the charcaters, many of them familiar as 
Maigret’s aides, are credible and vital however swiftly 
sketched. The translation from the French is effort¬ 
less and apt. 

Verdict: First rate reasoning and writing. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S BOOKS 

Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., Contributing Editor 

Department of Librarianship, Marywood College 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

★^Indicates book Specially Recommended 
★Indicates book Recommended 

Adler, Irving Tools in Your Life 

Illustrated by Ruth Adler. Day. Feb. 20, 1956. 128p. 

$2.95. 

After distinguishing between certain animals, birds and 
insects which use tools from the human animal who 
makes tools, uses them regularly and with them per¬ 
forms actions he could not otherwise do at all, the 
author traces the slow development of tools from hand- 
axe and pointed stick to the artificial satellite projected 
for 1958. The first chapter reviews the Darwinian 
theory of evolution and accepts theory as fact. The 
final chapter considers very briefly such questions as 
interchangeable parts in tools, the conveyor system, 
automation, machine-made unemployment, and sup¬ 
pression of inventions for selfish reasons. Of greater 
scope than Shippen’s Miracle of Motion (Best Sellers, 
11/15/56) but not so fully nor so entertainingly de¬ 
veloped in the areas common to both. 

* * * 

Bame, Kitty Rosina Copper, the Mystery Mare 
Illustrated by Gerald McCann. Dutton. Feb. 29. 1956 
191p. $2.75. 

Basing her plot on a real polo pony which was ordered 
destroyed after an accident in an international match 
in the United States, 1927, but which turned up, dirty, 


sick and dispirited at an English auction, 1938, the 
author weaves a two-directional story. It goes forward 
in narrating how the pony was treated and retrained, 
and how it became a show pony whose career was high¬ 
lighted by appearance as one of the Horse Personali¬ 
ties of 1952 at the Harringay Show. It turns back in 
attempting to unravel the history of the animal, where 
she had been bred, by whom owned and how trained. 
Fictitious characters and incidents introduced for the 
sake of the story are identified in the author’s prelimi¬ 
nary Note. Nevertheless, this joining of fact and fiction 
sometimes shows at the seams. Too, there is a certain 
amount of repetition in the emphasis upon the horse’s 
narrow escape from death on three occasions, and per¬ 
haps an undue insistence upon what is genuinely re¬ 
markable, i.e. her performance at an advanced equine 
age. Nevertheless, horse-loving girls of 12 to 16 will 
enjoy the book. 

* * * 

Carr, Albert Men of Power 

Revised and enlarged edition. Viking. Mar. 1956. 298p. 
$3.00. 

To the 1940 description of the rise to power of nine 
dictators (Cardinal Richelieu, Oliver Cromwell, Fred¬ 
erick the Great, Bolivar, Bismarck, Mussolini, Stalin 
and Hitler) new material is included to round out 
their careers, and three more recent dictators (Peron, 
Franco and Mao) are covered. The accounts are high¬ 
ly selective and so focused as to prove the author’s 
thesis that power is a dangerous possession. In some 
of the narratives, the Church is held responsible either 
for the unhappy conditions which gave the dictator 
his chance, or for directly aiding him. Little is said 
about the situations in which the Church suffered 
under the man in power. 

* * * 

Crisp, Frank The Java Wreckmen 

Illustrated by R. M. Powers. Coward. Feb. 27, 1956. 
248p. $3.00. 

Boys whose spines tingled over the Sea Robbers and 
Haunted Reef will welcome further diving adventures 
of Jim Cartwright and his cousin Dirk Rogers, this 
time replacing another diver who has been murdered 
on a salvage job. A second diver loses his life equally 
mysteriously before Dirk learns that Indonesia, since 
achieving independence, has been under the control 
of terrorists known as the Ghost Legion. Led by an 
unknown called the Hantu, these have been removing 
gold bullion from a submarine whose crew they sur¬ 
prised and murdered. Since the reward for recovery 
of the gold is $50,000, Jim and Dirk recover it. Sus¬ 
pense, an atmosphere of credibility in spite of breath¬ 
less adventure, and good details about deep-sea diving 
will make this popular. , 

* * * 

Crowle, Pigeon Enter the Ballerina 

Pitman. Nov. 1955. 178. photogs. $2.95. 

The influence of the famous Russian Maryinsky Ballet 
School dominates the lives of the seven ballerinas 
whose lives are described here, though two of them are 
English and one an American Indian. Included are: 
Tamara Karsavina, star of the golden age of the ballet 
in Imperial Russia; Alexandra Danilova, often referred 
to as the champagne of ballet, who refused to return 
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Lto Russia after touring Europe; Alicia Markova, an 
English girl trained by Russian teachers; Margot Fon- 
pteyn, another English dancer who proved that bal- 
llerinas could be produced outside the Russian schools; 
[Violetta Elvin, trained in Soviet Russia and prominent 
' on the English stage; Maria Tallchief, American Indian 
‘princess who starred in the New York City ballet; and 
Svetlana Beriosova, a Lithuanian star of the Metro¬ 
politan Ballet. Photographs of the ballerinas in their 
principal roles are included. For girl readers with some 
previous contact with ballet material. 

Sister M. Alison, 

South Catholic High School, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

De la Croix, Robert Mysteries of the North Pole 
Translated by Edward Fitzgerald. Day. Mar. 5, 1956. 
251p. maps, photogs. $3.50. 

Four ill-fated expeditions to the Arctic, and the search 
parties which were sent for the missing ships and men. 
Beginning with Sir John Franklin’s attempt to find the 
Northwest Passage, and the six or more rescue groups 
sent after him, we get Salomon Andree’s ill-judged 
endeavor to reach the Pole in a balloon, 1897; the 
drifting toward the Pole of the ice-bound sealer, Sainte 
Anne, whose crew never intended to do any exploring; 
and the ill-starred Italia, an airship bearing the Italian, 
Nobile, to rescue whom Amundsen set out and was 
lost, though Nobile and six of his men were found by 
others. The searches have something of the aspect of 
detective stories, in their slow uncovering of pertinent 
details. Interesting, too, are the deductions advanced 
by the author as to the cause of death in cases where 
food supplies and ships were found intact. Older boys 
may enjoy this. 

* * * 


challenged by whites, to 1776 when the Albany Plan 
of Union evolved into the United States of America. 
Part One, which deals with the aborigines, contains a 
great deal of detailed and interesting information about 
Indian clothing, food, houses, religious beliefs, and 
government. Part Two describes the coming of the 
Dutch and their settlements, clothing, houses, forts, 
food, protection from fires, floods and Indians, their 
churches, schools and recreation, with a tribute to the 
Dutch for their humane relations with the Indians. 
Though of greatest interest to junior high readers in 
the area concerned, the description of early social and 
cultural conditions is helpfully informative for readers 
elsewhere. 


* * * 


★King, D. R. Sukanabi 

Longmans. Jan. 25, 1956. 237p. $3.25. 

About a Scottish boy who spends his 12-14th years 
with his father, a fur trader for the Hudson’s Bay Com¬ 
pany, and with a coureur du bois, in Montreal and near 
Fort Edmonton, in the 1860’s. Among the Assiniboines 
in the latter region, the boy makes friends with the 
Indians who call him “Sukanabi—youngster.” When 
whiskey-traders provoke an Indian attack, the boy is 
separated from his adult companions, and spends three 
years alone in the mountains, making a shelter, a food 
cache and clothing from skins, hunting for food and 
curing skins. Eventually it is safe for him to seek out 
Fort Edmonton and his father. 

A little slow in the opening chapters, but with good 
details about Indian life including a buffalo hunt. The 
final third of the book, dealing with the boy’s resource¬ 
fulness in fending for himself in the Canadian wilder¬ 
ness, has a Robinson-Crusoe appeal and is interesting, 
adventuresome and plausible. 


Hallack, Cecily The Adventure of the Amethyst 
Illustrated by Rosemary de Souza. Regnery. Feb. 20, 1956. 
394p. $3.75. 

First published 1937, this story of four English children 
(a boy of 15, a girl of 14, and a “little” girl and boy) 
who moved with their parents to a 400-year-old house 
in Sussex, once inhabited by Franciscans, has several 
strikes against it. It begins slowly. It interrupts the 
narrative to teach Catholic dogma and history, and in 
one instance opens up the question of interpretation 
of a Biblical passage, only to advise the reader to get 
some one else to explain it. One character speaks only 
Breton and is answered in kind by the older boy. And 
yet the story has vitality, and does an excellent job of 
description and explanation. Good readers, chiefly 
girls, will stay with it to its 394th page, thrilling to the 
account of the hidden chapel and the “miracle” 
wrought by Our Lady of Seyncting, and loving the 
mysterious figure of the missionary bishop from Canada 
(“North of the North West”) who wears an amethyst 
ring. 

* * * 

Dyer, Louisa A. The House of Peace 

Illustrated by Larry Toschik. Longmans. Jan. 18, 1956. 
191p. $3.00. 

A lively factual account of the Hudson River Valley 
from the time when the Mohican Indians held it un¬ 


* * * 

★Kjelgaard, James Arthur 

Trading Jeff and His Dog 

Dodd. Mar. 1956. $2.75. 

It was not really Jeff’s dog, but Johnny Blazer had been 
shot by feuding mountaineers, so the peddler adopted 
both the dog and Johnny’s ten-year-old son who had 
run away from school to avenge his Pop. Jeff assumed 
responsibility for finding the murderer, too, as well as 
for old Granny Wilson who wove beautiful tapestries. 
Lightly told, with a Spring-like freshness and an all-the- 
world-was-new feeling, this is a tale of loyalty, humor 
and quick-witted escape from crisis which will be as 
popular with young readers as are all the other Kjel¬ 
gaard stories. 

* * * 

Spettigue, Douglas The Friendly Force 

Longmans. Feb. 29, 1956. 134p. photogs. $3.00. 

The history of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
the training period for recruits, and the special service 
branches. Of the several divisions, the Arctic Patrol, 
the Marine Division, and the Air Division are described 
most fully, with briefer mention of such aspects as the 
Police Service Dogs and the Mounties’ work with youth. 
Team work, discipline, devotion to duty, courage and 
fair play are said to be fundamental characteristics of 
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the Force, and many anecdotes and brief reports on 
famous cases back the claim. The writing is rather 
sedate, but the subject is a perennially popular one 
with youthful readers. They will not be disappointed 
by the information the atuhor offers. 

* * # 

Thomas, Lowell, comp. Great True Adventures 
Hawthorn Books. Sep. 23, 1955. 400p. $5.00. 

Selections, chosen for the dangerous adventures they 
describe, from 29 writers, ranging from a short and 
unemotional account of Moses’ spying on Canaan, and 
an equally short but more exciting passage from Joshua, 
to excerpts from Robertson’s Of Whales and Men, 
1954, and Miller’s We Crashed the Iron Curtain in a 
Tank, 1954. Between these publication dates are other 
chapters from Saint Exupery, Harrer, T. E. Lawrence, 
Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico, Caesar’s Gallic Wars, 
Kontiki, Annapurna, Hunter, Oregon Trail, Plutarch, 
Xenophon, Fremont, Nansen, and others. For the most 
part, the excerpts are sufficient in themselves as ac¬ 
counts of dangerous exploits. They should also lead 
some young readers to the original volumes from which 
they were extracted, a consideration to be kept in mind 


when one comes upon the section from Cellini’s Aut< A 
biography. 1 

* * * | 

★Wibberley, Leonard Winston Churchill 

Farrar. Feb. 17, 1956. 214p. photogs. $3.00. (Aric i 

Books) 

Recalling Churchill’s dauntless promise when Work. 
War II looked blackest for England (“We shall never 
surrender”), the author asserts they summarize his 
subject’s life. The events he marshalls would sub¬ 
stantiate that verdict, since defeat is shown to have 
roused Churchill’s fighting spirit instead of discourag¬ 
ing him. Major emphasis goes to his childhood and 
youth: Harrow, the Sudan and South Africa. But the 
political career is given adequate space, as is Churchill’s 
part in World War II though the war itself is reduced 
to a backdrop. Many anecdotes, an admiring regard 
for his subject, and a straight-forward narrative make 
this an excellent biography for young people. 

* * * 

NOTE: The Index to Volume XV, which regu¬ 
larly appears in this number, will be mailed as a 
separate supplement before March 25 th. 
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Note: After the reference to page and date there is 
given a numerical symbol indicating the moral classi¬ 
fication of the book. These are the groups to which 
the symbols refer: 

I. Suitable for General Reading. 

II. Suitable for Adults Only Because of: 

a. Content and Style Too Advanced for 
Adolescents. 

b. Immoral Language or Incidents Which 
Do Not Invalidate the Book as a Whole. 

III. Unsuitable for General Reading But Permis¬ 
sible for Discriminating Adults. 

IV. Not Recommended for Any Class of Reader. 
Ace, G. The Book of Little Knowledge, p. 212. Nov. 

1, 1955. I 

Adams, J. Strictly for Laughs, p. 184. Oct. 15, 1955. I 
Adams, S. Grandfather Stories, p. 78. Aug. 1, 1955. I 
Adamski, G. Inside the Space Ships, p. 83. Aug. 1, 
1955. Ill 

Albrand, M. The Mask of Alexander, p. 16. Apr. 15, 

1955. I 

Alcoholics Anonymous, p. 96. Aug. 15, 1955. Ha 
Allen, D. Coil of the Serpent, p. 349. Feb. 15, 1956. 
lib 

Allen, S. Fourteen for Tonight, p. 175. Oct. 15, 1955. 
lib 

Allis, M. The Rising Storm, p. 196. Nov. 1, 1955. Ila 
Ames, D. Landscape With Corpse, p. 317. Jan. 15, 

1956. Ila 

Anderson, B. & Leeming, P. Marmaduke, p. 158. Oct. 
1, 1955. I 

Anderson, K. Nine Man Eaters and One Rogue, p. 118. 
Sept. 1, 1955. I 

Anthony, E. Far Flies the Eagle, p. 97. Aug. 15, 1955. 
Hb 

Arbo, S. Cervantes: The Man and His Time, p. 371. 
Mar. 1,1956. I 

Arbuckle, D. The After-Harvest Festival, p. 75. July 
15, 1955. I 

Arkell, R. The Miracle of Merriford, p. 381. Mar. 15, 
1956. I 


Asimov, I. & Boyd, W. Races and People, p. 274. Dec. 
15, 1955. I 

Asquith, C. Portrait of Barrie, p. 162. Oct. 1, 1955. I 
Atkinson, D. Magic, Myth and Medicine, p. 387. Mar. 
15, 1956. I 
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March 15, 1956 

How Do You Feel About Best Sellers! 

S Here’s what some of our subscribers say: 


I found it ( Best Sellers ) to be most helpful ... a must 
for all reading enthusiasts. 

Richard J. Lavallee, 

60 Lester Street, 

Springfield, Massachusetts 
February 18, 1956 

. . . We find your scholarly reviews very interesting 
and enlightening. There is also the element of “calling 
a spade a spade,” which is lacking in most secular serv¬ 
ices. Through Best Sellers I have learned about many 
r books which would otherwise have escaped my atten- 


ji tion. 

It Dennis, C. Patnode, 

W'~ Librarian, 

| Chicopee Public Library, 

| Chicopee, Massachusetts 

March 9, 1956 


. . . Best Sellers has become so authoritative that 
readers have implicit trust in the classification. You 
j can hardly imagine what good it has done to those who 
L look to it for guidance, whether young folks or adults. 




John C. H. Wu, 

3 Reynolds Place, 

Newark, New Jersey 
December 1, 1955 

i 

. . . As time goes on your service certainly has im¬ 
proved. The past year it has been excellent. ... I 
surely appreciate the service and wouldn’t like to be 
without it. 


Mrs. F. F. Walther, 

3209 W. Wisconsin Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
December 15, 1955 


* 


. . . The addition of reviews of “Young People’s Books” 
makes Best Sellers doubly valuable. I wouldn’t be 
without it. 

, Sr. M. Joachim, Librarian, 

j Benedictine Heights College, 

Guthrie, Oklahoma 
March 12, 1956 


I find your service excellent. Please renew my sub¬ 
scription. 

Mrs. J. J. McGuigan, 
Balboa Heights, 

Canal Zone 
March 13, 1956 

j We like and use your service very much. 

» Dorothy B. Wilcox, 

t ‘ Terryville Public Library, 

Terryville, Connecticut 
August 30, 1955 


I consider your service excellent. Be sure to renew 
subscription. 



Mrs. Max E. DeMiller, 

331 Seventh Avenue, South, 
Clinton, Iowa 
August 30, 1955 


I am very pleased to see you are giving reviews of Young 
People’s Books. 

Gladys T. Ecker, Librarian, 
Hyde Park High School, 

West Roxbury, Massachusetts, 
September 24, 1955 

I have been subscribing to Best Sellers for years now and 
have found it very useful. However, I would like to 
tell you that I am delighted to see the new section en¬ 
titled “Books for Young People.” It is so very helpful. 
As a school librarian I’ll make good use of it. 

Catherine Mary Corcoran, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
January 7, 1956 

Herewith is remittance for the 1956 subscription of the 
Best Sellers. We are very satisfied with it and it is very 
helpful to our organization. 

H. C. Verkruissen, Jr., Manager, 
International Seamen’s Club, 
Aruba, Netherlands Antilles 
January 7, 1956 

I am so far out of touch with things here in remote 
Japan that if it were not for Best Sellers, I would be 
hopelessly out of date in book trends. 

A. J. Miller, Dean, 
International Division, 
Sophia University, Tokyo 
September 5, 1955 

The reviews are so much to the point, unemotional, 
few words, but never missing the point. ... I thor¬ 
oughly enjoy it. 

Gertrude Hill, Librarian, 
St. Mel High School, 
Chicago, Illinois 
September 24, 1955 

I have used Best Sellers for years and like it very much. 

Mrs. Margaret Tredway, 

Branch Supervisor, 

Stanislaus County Free Library, 
Modesto, California 
September 13, 1955 

Ynur evaluation of current publications are read care¬ 
fully by this busy librarian and Ph.D. candidate. I am 
certain I could not cover the best sellers more effective¬ 
ly than through reference to your periodical. 

Marion D. Sheil, Librarian, 
Lakewood 7, Ohio 
October 7, 1955 

Best Sellers is practically indispensable. 

Richard J. Sullivan, Librarian, 
Lawrence Public Library, 
Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
September 13, 1955 

The classification of reading material in Best Sellers is 
the best available means of knowing what to give and 
what not to give to young people. 

Emerite O. Perret, Librarian, 
Jeanerette, Louisiana 
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Best Sellers is an indispensable review. 

Sister M. Vivian, O.S.B., Librarian, 
St. Scholastica Academy, 

Canon City, Colorado 

Your publication is a “must.” 

Olive E. Aiken, Bookshop Owner, 
Providence, Rhode Island 
January 27, 1956 

I can’t help acknowledging the accuracy of your in¬ 
sights. 

Herman Wouk, Author, 
New York, New York 
September 22, 1955 

The tone of the reviews and their overall literary flavor 
is very good. 

Harold Goldstein, Librarian, 
Davenport (Iowa) Public Library 
I have relied on Best Seller’s excellent reviews for years. 

Mrs. O. C. Stegmaier, 
Davenport, Iowa 
February 6, 1956 


Best Sellers 

In my opinion Best Sellers is a most useful little publi- 
tion. I like the intellectual approach to books and the 
very readable, and frequently entertaining style of the 
reviews. I don’t need to tell you that the pointing up 
of Christian principles and values in relation to conten 
and usefulness of the book is unique . . . and valuable 

Ruth W. Gregory, Librarian, 
Waukegan Public Library, 
Waukegan, Illinois 
October 13, 1955 

Thank you for the splendid new feature added to yout 
estimable publication, Best Sellers. 

Sr. M. Febronia, Supervisor, 
High School Libraries, 

Saint Paul, Minnesota 

Appreciate the section on books f> 

Madeline Stabile, 

Lynwood, Long Island, New Yor’ 
February 10, 1956 


Service is terrific, 
young people. 
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